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A  SYNOPSIS 


OOSTAIHIVO  A  BBO&t  ABSTRACT  OV  THE  MOST  PBACTICAL  AKTICUB  IH  TBI  tOLhOW- 
IHO  PAeXi :  SHOWINa,  AT  A  GXiANOl,  THE  MOST  IMFOBTAITT  ISDICATIOSS  07 
TKBATMBKT  PUBLISHED  BT  DIVFX&EHT  WBITEBS  WITHIH  THE  LAST  HALF-TEAB. 
(ABBANOED  ALPHABETICALLT.) 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  GENERALLY. 

AsciTEa — ^Whenever  ascites  is  complicated  with  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  and  where  digitalis  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered internally,  the  decoction  applied  as  a  fomen- 
tation acts  as  a  most  powerful  diuretic,  and  may  be  used 
with  great  success.  (M.  Andral,  p.  44). 

Fbvbb. — As  a  tonic,  guaco  (Mikania  guaco)  is  a  most 
valuable  drug  affcer  the  fever  has  passed  oif :  its  effects 
were  magical,  where  quinine  produced  restlessness,  thirst, 
and  headache.  (Dr.  E.  W.  Pritchard,  p.  322). 

Gout,  Acute, — Infuse  32  grammes  of  ash-leaves  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  Let  the  dose  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, early  in  the  morning,  and  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Continue  it  also  for  .eight  days  after  the  symp- 
toms have  disappeared. 

Chronic. — Take  the  same  doses  as  above,  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  a  long  period.  Fits  of  gout  may  be  indefinitely 
postponed  by  having  recourse  to  this  treatment — say  for 
eight  or  ten  days  in  every  month. 

Eheumatism. — Give  an  infusion  of  ash-leaves  (Frazinus  ex- 
celsior). It  possesses  the  advantages  without  the  incon- 
veniences of  colchicum.  Generally  under  its  use,  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  days,  or  sometimes  sooner,  the  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  visibly  diminish  in  intensity,  or 
even  disappear. '  Each  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  ought 
to  be  infused  for  three  hours  in  boiling  water,  and  before 
taken  should  be  strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  Dr.  Otterbourg  says  that  32  grammes 
infused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  may  be  taken 
several  times  during  the  day.  There  is  no  need  to  change 
the  mode  of  living.  (Drs.  Pouget  and  Peyraud,  p.  320), 
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Rheumatic  Fever. — Colchicum,  calomel,  and  opium,  along 
with  the  free  use  of  alkalies,  are  the  main  remedies;  the 
latter  especially,  because  probably  there  is  an  acidulous 
state  of  the  blood.  To  alleyiate  the  pain  of  articular 
inflammation,  warm  alkaline  and  opiate  fomentations  are 
valuable.  The  best  form  for  the  latter  is  ^  j.  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  dissolved  either  in  a  pint  of  decoction  of  pop- 
piesy  or  of  rose  water,  to  which  6  drachms  of  Battley's 
solution  is  added.  The  relief  from  this  is  said  to  be 
almost  immediate.  (Dr.  Fuller,  p.  37). 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NEKVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Chorea. — In  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  give 
from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  of  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  It  succeeded  where  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  had  com- 
pletely foiled.  It  is  not  a  novel  remedy,  but  it  is  much 
neglected.  (Dr.  Hamilton  Roe,  p.  319). 

Neuralgia. — In  a  severe  case  of  this  painful  disease,  a  solu- 
tion of  15  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  3  j.  of  creosote 
was  introduced  to  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  temporal,  malar,  and  buccal  nerves,  by  four 
punctures  of  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  In 
a  minute  all  pain  from  the  disease  ceased.  In  another 
case  of  neuralgic  sciatica^  the  same  plan  of  narcotic 
inoculation  was  followed  by  making  one  puncture  behind 
the  trochanter,  and  one  half  way  down  the  thigh.  Blis- 
ters are  very  valuable,  but  more  so  when  the  raw  surfiice 
is  sprinkled  over  with  one  of  the  following  powders  every 
six  hours : — Morphia  hydrochl.,  gr.  j. ;  pulv.  acaciee,  gr. 
xij.  In  pulv.  iv.,  dividendus.  This  plan  is  very  valua- 
ble in  acute  sciatica.  Acetic  sether  may  be  also  painted 
over  the  painful  nerve.  Chloroform  may  be  appfied,  by 
soaking  lint  with  it,  and  placing  it  upon  the  painful  part, 
and  covering  it  with  oiled  silk  so  as  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion; or  an  ointment  made  with  5  j-  of  chloroform  and 
5  j.  of  lafd  may  be  smeared  over  the  painful  nerve. 
(Dr.  E.  Morris,  p*  293). 
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Facial. — Bub  a  pieoe  of  the  following  ointment,  of  the  size 
of  a  wahiut,  over  the  affected  part.  Chloroform,  20  parts; 
prussiate  of  potash,  10  parts;  and  lard  60  parts;  an 
oiled-silk  cap  is  then  to  be  worn  for  some  hours. 
(M.  Ca^nave,  p.  60). 

Spinal  Exhaustion. — For  fhis  condition,  strychnia  is  one 
of  our  best  tonics,  improYing  the  general  health,  and 
conducing  to  the  recovery  of  strength  and  flesh.  It 
may  be  given  in  minute  doses  three  times  a  day,  in  the 
midst  of  meals,  for  many  months,  in  the  following  for- 
mula:— Strychni«e  acetatis,  gr.  j.;  acidi  acetosi,  nxxx. ; 
alcoholis,  3ij.;  aquae  destillatsB,  3vi.  M.  Of  this  ten 
drops,  containing  l-50th  of  a  grain,  may  be  given  three 
tunes  a  day.  The  best  plan  is  to  begm  with  five,  and  go 
on  to  fifteen.  (Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  p.  58). 

Tetanus  and  Htdbofhobia. — From  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  he  arrives  at  the  two  following  prac- 
tical conclusions : — 1st.  That  the  tetanic  patient  be  pre- 
served from  all  external  excitement  absolutely.  2nd. 
The  hydrophobic  patient,  whilst  equally  preserved  from 
excitement,  should  be  submitted  to  efficient  tracheotomy. 
(Dr.  Marshall  HaU,  p.  59). 

Tic  Doloureux. — Give  the  following  in  doses  of  two  table- 
spoonftds  three  times  a  day;  or  three  tablespoonfuls  at 
once,  if  the  pain  is  severe: — ^,.  Ferri  potassio-tartrat. 
3ij.;  vini  opii  nxlxxx. ;  aquse  cinnamomi  |viij.  M. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont,  p.  59). 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 

Aneurism. — Mr.  Hodgson,  President  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  commenting  on  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  read  by  Dr.  Munro,  said,  that  ample  expe- 
rience had  now  proved  that  long-continued  moderate 
pressure  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  about  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  and  not  such  a  degree  of  violent  pressure 
as  would  mechanically  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessel.  (Mr.  Hodgson,  p.  147). 

Vamoose  Veins. — Mr.  Henry  Lee  operates  upon  these  cases 
in  the  following  manner : — He  first  introduces  a  needle 
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under  the  vein  to  be  obliterated,  and  leaves  it  there  for 
a  few  days.  2nd,  after  that  time,  when  the  blood  on 
either  side  of  the  needle  has  become  coagulated,  the  opera- 
tion is  completed  by  dividing  the  vein  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision.  The  vein  must  be  blocked  up  before  incision 
is  performed,  and  then  we  know  that  no  abnormal  pro- 
duct, as  pus,  can  pass  into  the  current  of  the  circulation 
from  the  division  of  the  coats.  Hence  the  blood  must 
be  kept  at  rest  for  a  certain  time  in  the  vein.  By 
this  plan  we  are  assured  that  the  coagulum  so  formed 
consists  of  blood  alone,  and  no  other  vitiated  fluid. 
(Mr.  H.  Lee,  p.  149). 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

Tracheotomy. — Dr.  Henry  Thompson  has  recently  in- 
vented an  instrument  (see  wood-cut,  p.  166)  by  which 
tracheotomy  is  much  facilitated.  It  somewhat  resembles 
a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  having,  at  one  extremity,  an 
angle  formed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
points  are  furnished  with  a  fine  cutting  edge,  and  meet  so 
accurately  that  one  blade  is  formed  as  it  were  together. 
The  cricoid  cartilage  is  first  felt  for,  and  at  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  its  inferior  margin,  the  blade  portion  is  to 
be  introduced  transversely  between  the  rings  of  the 
trachea;  then,  by  means  of  a  screw,  the  blades  are  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wound  dilated.  A  full-sized  curved  tra- 
cheal tube,  of  moderate  length,  and  having  an  additional 
opening  in  the  upper  wall,  about  the  centre,  is  then 
to  be  introduced  into  the  wound.  (Dr.  H.  Thompson, 
p.  165). 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

Anus,  Fissure  of, — It  is  now  well  known  that  a  small  inci- 
sion, slightly  exceeding  the  length  and  depth  of  the  little 
xdcerated  fissure,  is  sufficient  for  its  remedy^  without  any 
after  treatment,  or  restriction  from  exercise,  beyond  a 
day  or  two  of  quiet.  (Pro£  Syme, — MonMy  Joumaiy 
April  1853,  p.  3U). 
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Dtbfbfsia. — ^EzoeGB  of  additj  of  the  stomach  bemg  one  of 
the  most  common  canaes  of  dyspepsia,  it  shonld  be  nea- 
txalised.  In  such  cases,  alkalies,  with  bitter  tonics,  and 
the  direct  introdnction  of  animal  oils  in  excess,  are  indi- 
cated. On  the  otiier  band,  the  qnantitj  of  gastric  jmoe 
may  be  diminished,  as  from  overtasking  the  powers  of 
digestion  at  feasts,  or  in  the  feeble  digestion  of  old  people. 
In  acute  cases,  a  stimnlant^  as  the  moderate  nse  of  gene- 
rous wines  alter  dinner,  is  nsefoL  Old  people  thus 
afflicted  shonld  give  up  drinking  tea,  and  shonld  take  a 
little  weak  bran^  aiKL  water  at  bedtime.  In  dnnonic 
cases,  acids  are  indicated,  espedaUj  muriatic  acid.  In 
chlorotic  females,  the  tinct.  fern  oo.  may  be  given.  When 
&tty  matters  are  difficult  to  digest,  alkalies^  especiaUy 
the  liq.  potasBse,  with  Tegetable  tonics,  may  be  given. 
When  bile  is  dd&cient,  give  gentle  mercurial  purges,  with 
extract  of  taraxacum,  or  the  compound  rhubarb  pill — 
this  last  &Yours  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  alimentary  canaL  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  re- 
commends the  administration  of  ox-gaU.  Excess  of  bile, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated  by  drastic  purgatives, 
diureticfli,  and  diaphoretics,  to  cause  excess  of  excretion. 
Exercise,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and 
relieving  the  liver  in  its  office  of  separating  hydro- 
carbon, is  to  be  insisted  upon.  (Prof  J.  H.  Bennett^ 
p.  90). 

FiBTULA-iN-Airo. — ^After  the  incision  of  fistula,  to  prevent 
the  edges  of  the  wound  from  uniting,  touch  them  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  By  this  plan  there  is  no  necessity 
for  interposing  tents,  lint,  or  other  material  The  ap- 
plication may  be  made  at  first  eveiy,  and  then  every 
other  morning.  (M.  Alquie,  p.  175). 

Habs-uf. — The  ages  at  which  the  operation  for  hare-lip 
are  most  successful  are— somewhat  advanced  age;  next, 
in&ncy;  and,  lastly,  childhood.  If  the  jaw  itself  pro- 
jectfl^,  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
best  means  of  removing  the  obstruction,  some  advocating 
the  removal  of  the  poiidon,  others  not.  Gensoul  has 
recommended  the  bending  btick  of  the  projecting  portion. 
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and  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has  put  this  recomnkandatioil 
into  practice  with  success  by  partially  dividing  the  pro- 
jection, and  then  pressing  it  backwards.  (Mr.  Hayaes 
Walton,  p.  169). 

HfiMOBBHoiBs. — Give  an  opening  pill  at  bed-time,  and  an 
aperient  draught  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  bring  the  parts 
into  view;  then  apply  nitric  acid  to  each  pile^  freely  by 
means  of  a  mop  of  lint,  having  some  liq.  potassae  in  a 
dossil  of  lint  ready  lest  the  caustic  should  touch  the 
sound  skin.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  if  the  vitality  of 
the  part  is  not  completely  destroyed,  re-apply  it.  Give 
an  anodyne  at  night  and  an  aperient  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  (Dr.  W.  Cooke,  p.  176). 

Internal, — Of  all  means  the  ligature,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, affords  the  relief  desired  with  most  ease  to  the 
patient,  with  the  most  permanent  advantage,  and  with 
the  greatest  security  from  danger.  (Prof.  Syme,  Monthly 
Journal,  April,  1853,  p.  313). 

Hernia. — The  rule  of  practice  should  be  that  in  cases  of 
strangled  hernia  the  parts  should  be  freed  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  tgxis  should  not  be  resorted 
to  where  constitutional  symptoms  have  manifested  them- 
selves, or  in  those  cases  where  the  local  pain  or  tension 
show  the  encroachment  of  lesions,  which,  if  unchecked, 
must  prove  fatal;  or,  lastly,  where  strangulation  has 
been  protracted  beyond  a  few  hours.  (Mr.  J.  Gay, 
p.  170). 

Lead  Colic. — Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  calo- 
mel and  opium,  is  the  best  purgative.  To  prevent  the 
constitutional  effects  of  the  calomel,  combine  these 
remedies  with  croton-oil.  Acute  cases  are  relieved  by  a 
bath  containing  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  ounces  to  30  gallons.  In  the  paralymfrom  lead 
the  same  bath  is  valuable,  along  with  the  galvanic  form 
of  electricity.  The  way  in  which  this  is  produced  is 
as  follows: — ^The  positive  metal  is  to  be  conMdered  the 
lead  in  the  nerves,  muscle^  and  tissues,  and  the  negative 
metal  plates  of  copper  attached  to  the  limb  itself,  a  weak 
solution  of  acetic  acid  forming  the  oxidating  link.    Acetic 
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acid  18  chosen  bocause  the  acetate  of  lead  is  aoittble. 
(Dr.  J.  Aldereon,  p.  297). 

Sabcina  Ysntbiguli. — One  indication  neceaBary  to  be  fdl- 
filled  in  the  treatment  oi  thia  disease  is  to  destroy  the 
fungus  by  a  regular  and  systematic  exhibition  of  aUuJies, 
thereby  remoTing  the  acidity  so  essential  to  its  formation 
and  development,  and  then  to  employ  some  remedy 
capable  of  destroying  its  growth.  This  may  be  done  by 
giving  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  infusion  of  guassia, 
and  ^terwards  the  sulphite  of  soda.  The  operation  of 
this  salt  seems  to  be  tlmt  the  sulphite  being  decomposed 
in  the  stomach  by  the  acids  therein  generated,  sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  liberated,  the  destructive  efiSscts  of  which  npon 
parasitic  formations  Hke  the  sarcina  is  well  known.  (Dr. 
Hassall,  p.  93). 

Stomatitis  (  UUerated)  and  Canobum  ,  Obis. — In  a  severe 
epidemic  of  this  disease  the  cases  were  treated  by  a  mild 
aperient  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  and  by  chlorate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  syrup,  in  doses « 
of  4  grains  every  fourth  hour.  The  mouth  was  also 
wsdbed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  They 
all  recovered  in  about  six  days.  (Dr.  J.  H.  Babington, 
p.  92). 

Tonsils,  Enlargement  of. — ^This  condition  frequently  pro- 
duces great  inconveniences,  impeding  respiration,  espe- 
cially during  sleep,  rendering  the  voice  hu^y,  inducing  a 
tendency  to  sore  throat,  and  occasionally  producing  deaf- 
ness. They  may  be  removed  with  perfect  safety  by  the 
knife,  and  such  an  amount  of  speedy  and  permanent 
relief  afforded  as  justly  to  merit  the  title  of  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  (Prof.  Syme, 
Monthly  Journal^  Aprils  1853,  p.  310). 

VdMiTiNG. — Vomiting,  either  from  sea  sickness,  from  over- 
flow of  bile,  from  disease  of  the  liver,  and  in  some  cases 
obstinate  vomiting  from  other  causes,  may  be  relieved 
by  a  few  doses  of  chloroform.  Three  or  four  drops  well 
shaken  up  with  water  may  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

The  same  dose  may  be  likewise  used  as  a  preventive 
against  sea  fflckness.  (Dr.  T.  Inman,  p.  92). 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS^. 

Albuminuma. — Albumen  is  to  be  detected  by  nitric  acid 
and  heat.  Albumen  may  be  present  in  cholera,  puer- 
peral fever,  pyelitis,  gestation,  or  inflammation  of  urinary 
mucous  membranes,  but  especially  in 

1st.  Acute  Desquam/xtvoe  Nephritis. — Here  is  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  characterized  by  fibrinous  casts' 
with  blood  discs,  nuclei,  and  epithelial  cells,  united  by 
fibrinous  matter. 

2nd.  Chronic Desquamatiw  Nephritis. — A  chronic  form 
of  last.  By  long-continued  shedding  of  epithelium  with 
the  urine,  in  a  more  or  less  disintegrated  state. 

3rd.  Wdxy  Degeneration  of  Kidney. — By  the  discharge 
of  waxy  casts  in  urine,  varying  in  size.  All  the  cases 
of  this  kind  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  seen  have  recovered. 

4th.  Non-desquamative  Disease. — The  elimination  of 
some  poison,  as  scarlet  fever.  There  is  congestion  or 
inflammation  and  escape  of  serum,  but  no  exfoliation  of 
epithelium. 

5th.  Fatty  Degeneration. — Large  quantities  of  oil  glo- 
bules, mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  tube  casts.  Oil 
cells  are  known  by  their  rounded  uniform  shape,  and  by 
their  broad  black  margins,  produced  by  their  strong 
refractive  power.  (Dr.  G.  Johnson,  p.  104,  111). 

Diabetes. — The  diet  may  consist  of  every  description  of 
•  meat,  with  the  usual  sauces,  to  the  exclusion,  however, 
of  aU  feculent  and  saccharine  substances.  Fish  of  all 
varieties,  and  eggs,  in  the  several  modes  of  preparation, 
are  proper.  The  Bordeaux  wines  are  the  best.  Beer 
should  not  be  drunk.  Coflfee>  with  a  little  cream^  is  a 
good  drink.  To  relieve  thirst,  Seltzer,  spa,  Vichy,  or 
soda  water  may  be  taken;  but  acid  drinks  are  objection- 
able. The  patient  shoidd  eat  slowly,  masticating  his 
food  well,  and  taking  it  in  moderate  quantities.  A 
flannel  bandage  round  the  epigastrium  assists  in  reducing^ 
the  stomach  to  its  normal  dimensions.  The  patient 
should  be  completely  clothed  in  flamieL  General  fric- 
tions are  also  useful.  Exercise  should  be  taken  as  the 
strength  permita-    Along  with  theaa  means  carbonate  of 
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ammonia  may  be  taken,  assisted  by  opiates,  in  doses  of 
from  77  to  230  grains  in  the  24  hours.  Emetics  are 
often  usefol  at  the  commencement,  and  the  disturbed 
functions  of  the  liver  may  be  modified  by  aperients,  of 
which  ox-gall  is  the  best.  (M.  Bouchardat,  p.  117). 

Give  the  permanganate  of  potash,  beginning  with 
2  or  3  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  add  1  grain  to  each 
dose  every  third  day,  unless  it  be  found  to  disagree. 
(Mr.  G.  Sampson,  p.  120). 

Incontinence  op  Urine. — In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which 
had  lasted  for  five  months,  from  paralysis  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  after  the  internal  administration  of  strych- 
nine had  failed,  a  solution  was'  injected  into  the  bladder 
(0-50  centig.  of  strychnine  to  500  centig.  of  water). 
Complete  recovery  was  the  result.  (Dr.  Panel,  p.  121). 

Testicle,  Air-Cmnpressor  of  the. — [For  a  tletailed  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  apparatus  for  this  purpose  see 
page  189.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  cases  of  chronic 
and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  gland,  varicocele,  some 
peculiar  forms  of  hydrocele  after  paracentesis,  and  possi- 
bly malignant  afiections.] 

Fungus  of. — This  was  once  constantly  removed  by  the 
knife  or  caustic.  It  admits  of  recovery  by  inducing  ab- 
sorption of  its  interstitial  effusion.  To  effect  this,  an 
easy  method  is  to  detach  the  scrotal  integuments  from 
their  subjacent  connections  sufficiently  for  allowing  them 
to  unite  over  the  timiour,  and  thus  subject  it  to  the 
influence  of  pressure.  (Prof  Syme,  Monthly  Journal^ 
April,  1853,  p.  311). 

Urine,  Fus  in. — When  the  urine  contains  pus  it  is  muddy 
from  the  first;  hence  the  difference  between  this  and 
urine  containing  lithate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  only 
becoming  muddy  after  a  certain  time.  Phosphatic  urine 
is  also  muddy  when  passed,  but  in  this  case  it  is  much 
paler;  and  after  standing  some  time  there  is  a  deposit 
as  in  the  case  of  pus,  but  in  phosphatic  urine  it  is  white 
instead  of  being  yellow,  and  flocoulent  and  light  in- 
stead of  being  thick  and  heavy.  A  little  acid  renders 
phosphatic  mine  clear,  while  if  pus  be  present  it  in- 
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creases  the  turbidity.  In  cases  of  pbosphatio  deposits 
also  the  urine  is  generally  alkaline;  in  purulent,  the 
urine  is  generally  slightly  acid.  The  pus  is  also  rendered 
glairy  and  stringy  by  liq.  potassse.  Again,  if  the  urine 
be  rendered  acid  by  applying  heat,  the  pus  coagulates. 
Lastly,  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  consists  of  two 
essential  parts,  liq.  puris  and  pus  globules,  which  are 
characteristic.  (Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,  p.  101). 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  <kc. 

Acne  and  Boils. — These,  depending  on  similar  states  of 
the  constitution,  may  be  treated  alike.  Great  success 
has  been  obtained  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  by  the  combination  of  ferruginous  salts  with  saline 
aperients.  In  acne  simplex  and  punctata,  Mr.  Startin 
prescribes  ferri  sulphat.  gr.  ij.,  magnes.  sulphat.  3  j.,  ter 
die.  sumend. :  an  ointment  of  ammonio-chloride  of  mer- 
cury gr.  X.  ad.  Ij.,  to  be  applied  every  night.  For 
acne  induraia,  the  iodide  of  iron  in  doses  of  gr.  iij,,  three 
times  daily.  For  the  furunculotta  epidemic,  so  rife  of 
late  years,  fall  doses  of  iron  with  saline  purgatives — mist, 
ferri  acid.   3  iij.  ter  die.  (Mr.  J.  Startin,  p.  200). 

Chilblains,  Broken. — Use  the  "Baume  Chiron  de  Lau- 
sanne," which  is  made  as  follows: — Olive  oO,  10  oz.; 
Venice  turpentine,  2  oz.;  yellow  wax,  ^  oz.;  boil  together, 
strain,  and  add  balsam  of  Peru  2^  drachms;  camphor, 
9^gr.;  stir  constantly  until  cold. 

Unbroken. — Kub  unbroken  chilblains  with  the  following 
balm  night  and  morning: — Rectified  sp.  turpentine 
1  drachm,  sulphuric  acid  15  grains,  olive  oil  2^  drachms; 
mix.  (M.  Cazenave,  p.  201). 

EczEMATous  Ebuptions. — Chronic. — Apply  cod-lLver  oil 
externally.  (Mr.  Paget,  Med,  Tirma  and  Gazette,  Jan,  1, 
1853,  p.  23). 

Ebtsifelas. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  the  em- 
ployment locally  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  Mr.  Norris 
arrives  at  the  following  results: — That  its  application 
over  the  whole  of  the  a^cted  part  appears  to  exert  a 
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Specific  control  over  the  disease;  that  the  earlier  it  is 
applied  the  more  manifest  is  the  result;  and  that  as  often 
as  the  skin  becomes  pale  from  the  vaporisation  of  the 
iodine  it  should  be  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  some- 
what severe  smarting  ninett  ofttimes  immediatelj  ensnes. 
(Mr.  H.  Norria,  p.  194). 

Apply  the  following  to  the  skin: — Collodion  30  parts' 

castor-oil  2  parts;  mix.     Apfdj  it  once  a  day  for  three 

sncoesBive  days  to  ihe  parts  attacked.     A  cessation  of 

'the  burning  pain  and  the  disajqpearanoe  of  the  redness 

take  pkoe.  (M.  Robert  Latoor,  p^  194). 

Gangbena  Senilis. — Lessen  tlie  tendency  to  oveoraction  by 
soothing  means;  confine  the  patient  to  bed;  debar  him 
from  animal  food  in  every  form,  with  the  exception  of 
milk.  Sapply  him  with  doses  <^  morphia  in  propor- 
tion to  hsB  pain  and  restlessnesB.  Avoid  giving  him 
stimulants,  and  oov^  the  affected  part  with  a  linseed 
ponltice.  Under  this  plan  the  distressing  symptoms 
gradually  disappear,  the  slongh  ceases  to  extend,  and 
the  sore  cicatrises  sonndly.  (Prof  Syme,  Monthly  JonnuU, 
April,  1853,  ^302). 

N^vu& — Mr.  Startin's  new  plan  of  treating  these  cases  is 
by  applying  a  ligature.  The  base  of  the  nsevus  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  subcutaneous  ligature  composed  of  a  single 
thread,  to  the  ends  of  which  a  band  of  india-rubber  is  at- 
tached. Elastic  traction  is  thus  kept  up  until  the  thread 
cuts  its  way  out.  tt  is  not  applicable  to  these  two 
kinds  of  cases:  1.  Where  the  disease  is  seated  on  parts 
whi(^,  being  pendulous  and  not  firmly  fixed,  cannot  bear 
the  necessary  traction;  such  as  the  ear,  the  lips,  and  the 
genital  organs.  2.  When  the  nsevus  is  purely  cutaneous; 
tor  if  tiie  morbid  vascularity  be  derived  firom  the  skin 
itself  it  is  obvious  that  division  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  will  not  cure  it  (Mr.  J.  Startin,  p.  158). 

SciBBHUB. — Give  firom  one~eigh1^  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  ammonioHsulphate  of  copper  three  times  a-day.  It 
may  be  continued  for  many  months.  (Dr.  H.  Roe, 
p.  319). 
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Ulcers,  Indolent  and  CaUotts. — Instead  of  employing  the 
expensive  and  troublesome  plan  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  apply  a  large  blister.  This  quicUy  relieves  the 
hard  swelling  of  the  limb,  and  allows  speedy  healing  and 
sound  cicatrization  without  further  trouble.  (Prof.  Syme, 
Monthly  Journal,  April,  1853,  p.  301). 

Cancroid. — Give  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  ammonio-sulphate  of.  copper  three  times  a-day.  It 
may  be  continued  for  many  months.  (Dr.  H.  Roe,  p.  319). 

Varicose. — Apply  simply  the  common  black-wash  lotion. 
Under  this  plan  they  generally  readily  heal.  (Prof.  Syme, 
Monthly  Journal,  April,  1853,  p.  301). 

Of  the  Face,  Malignant. — Pour  sulphuric  acid  on  powdered 
saffron,  and  apply  it  in  a  soft  state  to  the  ulcerations. 
The  paste  dries  and  falls  off  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
carries  with  it  the  eschar.  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  paste  several  times.  (M.  Cazenave,  p.  193). 

Of  the  Leg. — The  out-patients  of  the  London  Hospital  are 
treated  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Critchett,  by  strapping 
the  whole  leg  from  the  toe  to  the  knee  with  inch-wide 
strips  of  plaster,  and  applying  a  bandage  as  tight  as  can 
be  borne.  The  plaster  should  be  made  of  unirritating 
material,  and  spread  on  unglazed  calico.  In  the  London 
Hospital  the  emp.  plumbi  is  used.  At  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Mr.  Wormald  directs  the  application  of  a  folded  compress 
of  lint  over  the  trunk  of  the  internal  saphena,  imme- 
diately below  the  knee,  to  be  fixed  with  considerable 
tightness,  by  means  of  a  broad  strip  of  sticking-plaster. 
The  same  object  is  gained  yet  more  effectually  by  Mr. 
Startin's  elastic  spiral  bandage,  as  used  at  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  (see  Vol.  23,  p.  345).  These 
ulcers  are  essentially  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
the  blistering  the  edges  by  some  blistering  fluid  (Bui- 
leyn's  is  the  best)  is  often  followed  by  remarkable  bene- 
fit. At  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  the  patient 
is  put  under  a  continued  course  of  iodide  of  potassium^ 
or  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  the  following  ointment  is 
applied  to  the  ulcer : — Hyd.  bisulphuret,  hydrarg.  nitric, 
oxyd.  aa.  ^ss.;  creosote  ttt.xx.;  adipis  recentis  ^xvi. 
Misce.  ( Mr.  Critchett,  Mr.  Wormald,  Mr.  Startin,  p.  1 97). 
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In  an  obstinate  case  of  this  disease,  Mr.  Gay,  finding 
the  skin  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer 
■very  tense,  and  imable  to  yield  further  to  the  contract- 
ing power  of  the  scar,  divided  that  part  of  the  skin  where 
the  tension  existed  in  the  greatest  degree.  Three  weeks 
after,  the  ulcer  was  quite  dosed.  Mr.  Gay  observed  that 
it  was  only  by  altering  the  direction  of  the  traction  and 
transferring  it  to  more  healthy  and  moveable  parts,  that 
any  advantage  can  be  expected  from  measures  similar  to 
the  above.  (Mr.  J.  Gay,  p.  199). 

Warts. — In  the  case  of  a  girl  affected  with  gastralgia,  whose 
hands  were  covered  with  warts,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
was  given.  Two  months  after,  though  the  stomach 
-affection  was  unaltered,  the  warts  had  disappeared.  In 
another  case,  the  same  dose,  a  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning,  produced  a  similar  effect  in  five  weeks.  (Dr. 
Lambert  de  Hagueneau,  p.  200). 

Wounds,  Incised. — For  a  long  time  these  have  been  treated 
by  the  edges  being  brought  together  by  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  the  wound  covered  with  plec^ets  of  lint 
and  tight  bandages :  in  this  way  abscess  was  generally  pro- 
duced. Withhold  all  impermeable  covering,  but  apply 
pressure  diligently,  so  as  to  maintain  the  raw  surfaces  in 
apposition,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  adhesive  effu- 
sion by  which  their  union  is  effected.  (Prof.  Syme, 
Monthly  Journal,  April  1853,  p.  302), 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS,  &c. 

Bursa  of  Flexor  Tendons  of  Wrist. — This  affection  some- 
times renders  the  fingers  quite  useless :  its  removal  was 
formerly  considered  impracticable.  It  may  be  cured 
easily  and  certainly  by  making  an  incision  about  an  inch 
or  little  more  in  length,  through  the  integuments  and 
subjacent  textures,  including  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist  (Prof  Sjm.e,MontMy  Journal,  April  1853,  p.  302). 

€aribs  of  the  Ankle-joint. — ^Amputation  of  the  leg,  below 
the  knee,  used  to  be  the  common  operation  for  caries  of 
the  ankle-joint  and  bones  of  the  tarsus;  but  when  the 
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diaeaae  does  not  extend  above  the  artioiilatiiig  extremi- 
tieft  of  the  tibia  and  fibula^  the  foot  may  be  removed,  and 
the  thick  integuments  about  the  heei  preBerved  to  form 
a  cu^on  fcNT  flfupp(»rting  the  weight  of  the  body.  Be- 
sideg  this,  there  is  much  less  &tality  about  this  operation 
than  in  that  of  amputation  of  ike  leg.  (Prof.  Syme, 
MofUhlp  Journal,  April  1853,  p.  303). 

Fracture  of  the  Femur. — Mr.  Butcher  has  introduced  a 
most  important  and  useful  addition  to  the  splint  com- 
monly termed  Liston'a  The  principle  is  to  keep  the 
limb  thoroughly  extended,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  ^ort- 
ening  more  efficiently.  This  he  has  effected  by  means 
of  a  long  screw,  conveyed  through  a  socket  rivetted  ver- 
tically on  the  side  of  the  splint.  The  lower  end  of  the 
screw  terminates  in  a  cylinder,  which  is  received  into  the 
centre  of  a  piece  of  wood  underneath  the  splint.  By  a 
few  turns  of  the  screw,  the  splint  may  be  elevated  or  de- 
pressed at  pleasure,  Another  advsmtage  is,  that  the 
flplint  can  be  readily  reversed,  the  screw  daanged,  and  its 
adaptation  to  either  limb  be  effected.  It  will  be  easily 
understood,  however,  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  drawing 
exhibiting  this  mechanism  at  p.  124. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  said,  that  the  swinging  appara- 
tus, commonly  used  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  was  equally 
applicable  for  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thi^, 
and  also  in  fiuctures  of  the  knee-joint.  Mr.  Luke 
thoi^t,  as  a  rule  in  fractures  of  the  thi^,  it  would  not 
be  so  useful,  because  both  the  fi^actured  ends  could  not 
always  be  placed  on  the  apparatus.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
president,  conadered  the  swinging  plan  of  treatment  of 
great  value  in  fiuctures  of  the  patella,  (p.  131). 

Of  the  Leg. — In  a  case  of  this  accident,  where  constant  dis- 
placemeaiit  of  the  bones  was  produced  by  the  extreme 
&^)asmodic  action  of  the  musdies  of  the  calf,  after  all 
means  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  had  been  tried  in 
vain,^  the  tendo  achUlis  was  divided  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  (Mr.  Birkett,  p.  130). 
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O/Ae  Thiffh, — Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  treating  fractures 
of  the  thigh  is  to  place  the  patieat  on  such  a  bed  as  will 
admit  of  the  baok  being  elevated  ot  depressed  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  relative  position  of  tibe  thigh 
and  trunk.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hester  has  invented  such  an  appa- 
ratus, resembling  in  its  various  positions  a  double-inclined 
easy  reclining  chair,  with  means  adapted  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  part  on  which  the  fractured  bone  is  placed, 
(p.  128), 

[Dr.  Wm.  Highmore,  of  Sherborne,  Dorset, has  invented 
a  new  splint  fc»:  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  which 
is  described  and  figured  at  p.  127]. 


VENEREAL  AFFECTIONS. 

Bubo. — When  it  is  quite  ripe  pierce  it  in  the  most  tense 
part,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  ileo  pubic  axis,  by  a 
seton  needle  carrying  four  threads.  The  two  apertures 
of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle  must  be  formed  be- 
yond the  perimeter  of  the  inflamed  skin.  The  pus  is 
evacuated  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the  space  between  the 
openings  is  to  be  filled  up  with  dossils  of  lint  to  keep 
up  the  compression.  In  the  evening,  the  abscess  is  to*  be 
again  emptied,  and  the  pad  re-applied.  The  process  to  be 
repeated  twice  daily.  The  threads  should  not  be  withdrawn 
until  free  discharge  is  secured.  The  time  required  for 
the  cure  is  from  10  to  20  days.    (M.  Bonnafont,  p.  202). 

GoNOBBHGBA. — Inject  a  solution  of  tannin,  3  ss.  to  3  ij.  to 

5ij.  of  water.     The  injection  to  be  used  three  or  four 

times  a  day.     Ten  cases  were  thus  cured  in  from  six  to 

nine  days.   No  pain  followed  its  use.  (Dr.  Lange,  p.  202). 

Syphilis,  Secondary  and  Tertiary. — If  for  primary  syphilis 
mercury  has  been  given,  and  for  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary forms  the  iodide  of  potassium,  two  effects  are  pro- 
duced— Ist,  the  compoimds  of  mercury  fixed  in  the  body 
are  r^sdered  soluble  and  active;  2nd,  a  form  is  given 
them  which  allows  their  rapid  elimination.  In  this 
case  the  patient  suffers  from  the  effects  of  mercury  twice 
over.  If  no  mercury  has  been  giv^  then  iodide  of 
potassium  mH  cure  the  secondaxy  and  tertiary  forms  of 
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syphilis  by  acting  as  a  poison  on  its  own  account^  which 
may  be  easily  regulated  according  to  the  power  of  the 
patient.  The  dose  to  begin  with  in  this  case  may  be 
15  grains  a  day^  increasing  it  if  the  patient  bear  it  well. 
(M.  Melsens,  p.  312). 

Venereal  Ulcer. — Instead  of  the  violent  treatment  which 
has  been  commonly  employed  for  this  kind  of  ulcer — 
such  as  rubbing  over  the  sur&^e  with  caustic  potass, 
and  pushing  it  into  the  several  sinuosities — apply  a 
blister  over  the  sore,  and  administer  small  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  the  extent  of  two  grains  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.  (Prof.  Sjiae,  Monthly  Journal,  April,lS5S,  p.  302). 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  Plenck's  Mercurial 
Balm  for  dressing  venereal  ulcers: — Mercury  1  oz.,  Venice 
turpentine  ^oz.,  lard  3oz.,  calomel  17f  grains,  elemi 
ointment  3oz.;  mix.  (M.  Cazenave,  p.  201). 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE  AND  EAR. 

Artificial  Tympanic  Membranes. — In  30  or  40  cases 
where  the  membrana  tympani  had  been  perforated,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  the  sonorous  undulations  did 
not  strike  the  tympanum  with  sufficient  force,  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee,  with  great  benefit,  closed  the  tympanum  by  artifi- 
cial means.  To  construct  these  artificial  membranes  he 
used  thin  layers  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
percha. The  septum  was  passed  down,  and  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  fine  wire  or  stem  of  some  other  material.  All 
symptoms  of  inflammation  should  be  carefully  reduced 
before  they  are  applied.  (Mr.  J.  Toynbee,  p.  206). 

Deafness,  Atonic. — Drop  5  drops  of  the  tinot.  guaco 
into  the  ear,  secured  by  a  small  plug  of  gutta-percha, 
coated  with  collodion.  Three  drachms  of  the  tincture 
also  may  be  diluted  with  six  ounces  of  water.  Two 
tablespoonfdls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  In  four 
days  substitute  cotton  wool  soaked  in  the  tincture  for 
the  plug.  If  the  hearing  is  deficient  in  both  ears,  follow 
the  same  plan  with  both.  This  treatment  in  a  bad  case 
of  this  kind,  pursued  for  three  weeks,  restored  the  func- 
tion of  the  ear.    The  tincture  may  be  made  by  digesting 
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"  f  ij.  of  powdered  leaves  in  Oj.  of  sp.  ten.  for  eight 
days,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  filtering.  (Dr.  E. 
W,  Pritchard,  p.  322). 

Ophthalmia,  Strumous. — Smear  the  surfaces  of  both  eye- 
lids over  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  previously 
moistening  the  lids.  Painting  the  surfaces  over  with  the 
tincture  of  iodine  has  also  the  same  effect,  and  is  perhaps 
more  convenient,  (p.  204). 


MIDWIFERY  AND  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Abscess  of  ike  Breast,  Chronic. — The  sinuses  from  this 
diaeaae-L«dlyrun'in  several  directions  through  and 
behind  the  gland,  and  are  very  difficult  to  close.  In  a 
case  under  Mr.  Birkett  poultices  were  applied  until  the 
irritation  was  diminished,  and  then  three  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  in  ^  j.  of  infusion  of  gentian  was  taken 
three  times  a  day.  The  breast  was  wrapped  in  lint 
spread  with  ung.  plumbi  iodini,  and  the  whole  supported 
by  a  bandage.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards  all  the  sinuses 
were  injected  with  the  tinct.  iodini  by  means  of  a  tube 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  sinus.  In  three  weeks  after- 
wards the  sinuses  had  completely  healed.  If  the  skin 
of  the  nipple  in  a  pregnant  patient  should  be  found  de- 
licate, Mr.  Birkett  advises  the  application  daily  of  alum 
wash,  or  some  other  astringent.  This  plan  will  prevent 
irritation  following.  Sometimes  milk  abscess  depends 
on  the  non-development  of  the  nipple.  In  this  case  a 
shield  should  be  provided  beforehand,  and  the  patient 
properly  instructed  as  to  its  use.  (Mr.  J.  Birkett, 
p.  257). 

Chapped  Nipples,  Balm  for. — Olive  oil,  |x.j  Venice  tur- 
pentine, ^ij.j  yellow  wax,  |j.;  alkanetroot,  ^ss.;  boil 
together,  strain,  and  add  of  bali^m  of  Peru,  3  ijss.;  cam- 
phor, 9^gr.;  stir  constantly  until  cold.  (M.  Cazenave, 
p.  201). 

Dysmbnobrhcba. — These  cases  may  be  treated  by  borax, 
along  with  a  stomachic,  as  by  the  following  formula: — 
Magnes.   carb.,  5  grains;   pulveris  rhei.,  gr.  ij.;  sodse 
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biborat,  gr.  x.;  in&s.  calumb.,  f  j.  If  sicknasB  is  pro- 
duced, acid,  hydrocyan.  dil.  niij.,  may  be  added  to  the 
dose.  Emp.  ammon.  c.  hydrarg.  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  loins.  The  clafis  of  cases  to  which  the  treatment  by 
borax  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  are  those  in  which 
no  organic  disease  exists,  but  which,  occurring  in  toler- 
ably robust  subjects,  are  attended  by  slight  pyrexia,  pain 
in  the  loins,  the  expulsion  of  flakes  and  shreds  of  lymph, 
and  the  other  signs  of  a  disease  of  active  congestion 
rather  than  mere  nervous  derangement.  (Dr.  J.  Henry 
Bennet,  p.  251). 

Hemoiuihagb  after  Delivery, — In  several  cases  which 
Dr.  Bamsbotham  has  met  with  there  have  been  most 
severe  after-pains,  with  great  hemoniiage,  though  the 
uterus  was  still  firm  and  comparatively  small.  His  ex- 
planation is,  that  a  clot  having  filled  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  the  womb  is  unable  to  expel  the  offending 
mass.  The  more  fluid  parts  are  squeezed  out,  and  the 
firmer  remain  behind,  dinging  with  sudi  tenacity  to  the 
uterine  waUs  as  to  be  almost  as  difficult  of  removal  as  a 
piece  of  adherent  placenta.  The  treatment  of  such  cases 
is  to  introduce  the  hand,  remove  the  clot  &om  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  and  immediately  the  after-pains  and  the 
hemorrhage  dependent  thereon  wiU  cease.  (Dr.  F.  H. 
Bamsbotham,  p.  225). 

Labour,  DifficuU;  ForcepB  in, — From  the  experience  of 
several  cases  of  difficult  labour.  Dr.  Murphy  asks, 
Whether,  in  the  ovate  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  we  are 
justified  in  perforating  the  head  and  destroying  the 
child,  when  the  head  is  fixed  in  the  brim  of  the  pdvis? 
This  question,  he  thinks,  may  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Again:  When  the  head  has  not  entered  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  what  amount  of  space  in  the  conjugate 
axis  will  justify  the  attempt  to  save  the  child,  either  by 
the  long  forceps  or  by  turning?  Dr.  Murphy  thinks  we 
may  do  so  if  it  exceed  2^  inches.  {Association  Medical 
Journal,  March  18,  1853,  p.  229). 

Tediotts, — ^The  use  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  in  tedious 
labours  is  by  no  means  a  secret  among  accoucheurs.   Mr. 
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Stedmaii  mentions  seyeraL  caaes,  amongst  a  very  many, 
in  which  he  haa  found  it  of  benefit.  His  mode  of  giving 
it  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  erery  half  hour,  along  with  ten 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potash.  The  first  dose  usually  pro- 
duces sickness.  (Mr.  J.  Stedman,  p.  223). 

Menorrhagia. — During  an  attack  of  the  hemorrhage,  let 
the  patient  take  of  ext.  matico  alcohol,  gr.  v.,  plumbi  dia- 
cet.  gr.  ij.  M.  ft.  pil.  ij.  quartis  horis.  ^.  Secalis  comuti, 
Bodse  biborat.  aa  9 j.,  mist,  acacise  |  ss.,  aquae  cinnam. 
|irj.  M.,  ft.  haust.,  sumat  demid.  cum  pilulis.  Mr. 
Hooper  prepares  a  oombiuation  of  the  diacetate  of  lead 
with  the  spirituous  ext.  of  matico,  than  which  no  styptic 
appears  more  powerfoi.  (Dr.  Rigby,  Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1852,  p.  509). 

Premature  Labour,  Induction  of. — ^The  following  is  the 
method  of  Professor  Kiwisch: — A  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  about  eleven  feet  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, is  connected  with  a  straight  tube  from  an  injecting 
apparatus  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  the  latter  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  syphon.  A  vessel  containing  about 
two  gallons  of  water  of  about  110°  Fahr.  is  placed  nine 
or  ten  feet  fi-om  the  ground,  the  patient  being  placed  in 
an  empty  hip-bath.  The  proper  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  directed  towards  the  os  uteri, 
where  it  is  to  be  held  steadily.  After  exhausting  the 
tube,  the  other  end  is  to  be  placed  in  the  warm  water. 
The  stream  flows  with  considerable  force  against  the  os 
uteri,  and  continues  until  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vessel  are  discharged.  Two  gallons  of  cold  water  are 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  discharged  in  the 
same  way.  The  douche  may  be  repeated  if  necessary  on 
the  next  day.  (Dr.  W.  Tyler  Smith,  p.  211.) 

In  another  case  the  plan  adopted  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. The  common  elastic  bottle-syringe,  manufactured 
by  Robertson,  of  Dublin,  was  used.  To  this  was  attached 
a  flexible  tube,  with  a  bone  pipe  at  the  end.  This  was 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  directed  against  the  os 
uteii.  Tepid  water  was  then  forced,  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  along  the  tube^  from  some  convenient  vessel, 
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another  smaller  one  being  placed  to  catch  the  water  as 
it  pours  from  the  vagina.  The  process  had  to  be  con- 
tinued about  five  minutes.  A  second  and  third  applica- 
tion  was  made  on  successive  days;  and  on  the  third, 
labour  came  on  at  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  ter- 
minated at  half-past  ten  at  night.  (Dr.  Shekleton,  p.  2 1 4). 

Polypus  Uteri. — In  applying  a  ligature  upon  a  polypus 
of  the  uterus,  we  might  grasp  some  of  the  structure  of 
the  uterus  itself.  To  obviate  this,  the  neck  of  the  poly- 
pus must  be  tied  some  distance  below  its  attachment;  for 
that  portion  of  the  stem  left  in  connexion  with  the  uterus 
will  wither  and  come  away  in  shreds,  or  be  absorbed 
after  the  main  bulk  has  been  removed.  The  sensation 
of  pain  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  our  guide.  If  the 
patient  complains  much,  the  noose  should  be  relaxed, 
and  again  drawn  tight  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck 
or  body  of  the  uterus.  (Dr.  F.  H.  Bamsbotham,  p.  255) 

Prolapsus  of  Anterior  Wall  of  the  Vagina. — This  condition 
is  one  of  the  causes  in  females  of  fetid-phosphatic-mucous 
urine.  Dr.  Gelding  Bird  describes  several  cases  he  has 
met  with,  in  which  the  cause  had  been  overlooked.  In 
one  his  brother.  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  applied  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagiiia.  After  the 
slough  came  away,  the  contraction  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  vesical  pouch,  and  the  result 
was  most  satis&ctory.  In  another  case  the  condition  of 
the  patient  was  relieved  by  introducing  an  injection  of 
infusion  of  galls  three  times  a  day  into  the  vagina,  wear- 
ing an  abdominal  support  with  a  perineal  pad,  and  the 
administration  of  quina  and  iron  with  dilute  phosphoric 
acid.  (Dr.  G.  Bird,  p.  243). 

Rupture  of  the  Perineum. — The  plan  of  Mr.  Brown's  ope- 
ration is  as  follows : — Having  made  a  clean  incision  into 
the  vagina,  so  as  to  separate  from  each  side  of  the  rent 
any  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  three  or  four  sutures 
were  passed  deeply  through  the  parts,  and  attached  to  a 
piece  of  quill  or  elastic  bougie  on  each  side.  Three  or  four 
smaller  sutiures  might  be  passed  also  through  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  more  certain  apposi* 
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tion.  To  prevent  the  inner  edges  of  the  wound  being 
drawn  separate  by  the  sphincter^  and  the  lochia  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  wound,  Mr.  Brown  divides  thi» 
muscle;  and  this  he  considers  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  of  his  operation.  In  all  cases  he  administers 
opium,  which  allays  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  exercises  a  most  salutary  influence  over  the 
patient.  He  has  never  seen  any  harm  arise  from  its 
constipating  effects.  (Mr.  I,  B.  Brown,  p.  247). 


MISCELLANEA., 

Anthblmintios. — From  some  minute  researches  into  the 
action  and  relative  value  of  anthelmintics,  the  author 
advises  that  santonine  should  be  given  as  a  vermifuge, 
mixed  with  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  five 
grains  to  an  oimce  of  castor  oil.  A  teaspoonful  of  this 
should  be  given  until  an  effect  is  produced.  As  auxiliary 
treatment,  chloride  of  sodium,  herring  brine,  mustard, 
onions,  and  garlic,  may  be  employed.  (Dr.  Kiichen- 
meister,  p.  96). 

Bites /rom  /S^erp«i<a.— Rub  the  parts  with  the  tincture  of 
guaco,  and  give  3j.  doses  every  ten  minutes.  This 
remedy  is  said  to  be  unerring  in  its  eflScacy.  (Dr.  E.tW. 
Pritchard,  p.  322). 

Fbrro-Manganio  Medicines. — [For  M.  Petrequin's  remarks 
on  the  diseases  for  which  these  medicines  are  useful,  see 
p.  443.  The  formulee  for  the  various  preparations  will 
be  found  at  p.  445]. 

Goulard's  Balm  (OH  of  Saturn). — ^Take  of  rectified  sp, 
turpentine  any  quantity,  heat  it  secundum  artem,  decant, 
&c.  Used  for  diressing  phagedenic  ulcers,  ecthyma,  some 
chronic  eczemas,  and  rupia.  (M.  Cazenave,  p.  201). 

Mebouby,  Adminidraiion  of. — After  mercury  has  been 
given  for  some  time,  a  portion  of  it  would  seem  to  be 
retained  in  the  system  in  the  form  of  some  insoluble 
compound.  If  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  given,  it  com- 
bines with  the  mercury,  forming  a  new  and  soluble  salt 
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dissolying  out  the  mercury,  and  setting  it  once  more 
afloat  in  the  circulation.  This  new  salt,  a  double -iodide 
of  mercury  and  potassium,  is  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem along  with  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  so 
that  the  cure  would  then  seem  to  be  radical  and  com- 
plete. (M.  Melsens,  p.  307). 

Poisoning  by  Laudanum. — In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  an 
in&nt,  the  most  beneficial  effects  were  produced  by  the 
stimulus  of  galvanism  kept  up  for  a  period  of  four  hours, 
with  intervals  of  different  duration,  immediately  reapply- 
ing it  when  respiration  seemed  inclined  to  &il.  One  of  the 
conductors  was  employed  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
other  conductor  being  taken  in  the  right  hand,  one  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
child  between  the  teeth  and  g^ms,  and  as  far  back 
towards  the  &uces  as  convenient.  The  lowest  intensity 
of  current  was  used.    (Mr.  G.  Kirk,  p.  319). 

By  Lead. — Neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  sulphates  can  serve 
as  antidotes  to  slow  poisoning  by  the  salts  or  compounds 
of  lead,  the  sulphate  of  lead  being  itself  a  slow  but  sure 
poison,  capable  of  killing  vigorous  dogs  in  twenty  or  thirty 
days.  (M.  Melsens,  p.  309). 

Mercurial. — It  is  important  to  know  that  iodide  of  potas- 
sium renders  medical  treatment  in  poisoning  by  certain 
salts  of  mercury  more  active,  and  may,  therefore,  occasion 
accidents.  M.  Dumas  recommends,  that  when  calomel 
(the  chloride  of  mercury)  is  taken,  and  is  wished  to 
remain  as  such,  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  should 
not  be  taken.  When  corrosive  sublimate  is  taken  (the  bi- 
chloride), to  prevent  its  being  decomposed,  sal  ammoniac 
(the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia)  is  to  be  given  with  it. 
If  doses  of  calomel  are  given  to  two  dogs,  and  at  the 
same  time  iodide  of  potassium  given  to  one  of  them,  the 
dog  so  treated  will  die  first.    (M.  Melsens,  p.  311). 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  would  seem  to  be  of 
value  in  preventing  the  attacks  of  mercurial  poisoning. 
Those  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  and 
who  are  fond  of  salt,  resisting  the  contamination  longer 
than  those  who  are  not.  (M.  Melsens,  p»  307). 
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OfSEASES  AFFECTINQ  THE  SYSTEM  QENERALLY. 


Abt.  1.— on  BPIDBHIC  BISEASB& 

By  Db.  W.  B.  Cabfkntib. 

rpne  of  Che  most  interestmg  papers  we  have  latdy  read  is  hy  Dr. 
Uarpeuter  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Med.*Chir,  Beview*  on  the 
aboYenamed  subject — for  thongh  professing  to  be  a  review  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Marchal '  On  Epidemics,'  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  interesting 
subject  before  him,  almost  forgets  his  author,  and  gives  us  the  most  re- 
cent  information  on  the  subject  gathered  from  his  own  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  He  begins  his  paper  by  considering  the  predisposing 
causes  of  epidemics,  which  are  as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  the  ex- 
citing causes,  or  the  pouons  themselves.  Cholera  poison  would  not  affect 
a  person  whose  qrstem  was  perfectly  healthy.  There  must  be  a  suscep- 
tibility to  its  influence.  What  is  this  susceptibility!  What  are  these 
predisposing  causes!  The  answer  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  most  interesting, 
and,  to  us,  most  satisfiictory.    He  says,] 

'  Bxperienoe  has  shown  that  what  is  true  of  cholera,,  is  true  also  of  a 
large  number  of  other  diseases  of  the  same  class;  the  causes  which  en- 
gender a  special  liability  to  one,  being  equally  efficacious  in  producing  a 
similar  liability  to  anotiier:  so  that  we  have  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  epidemic  disease  in  eadi  individual  case, 
may  be  expressed  by  this  simple  formula, — a  certain  general  condition 
of  the  human  body,  phu  the  specific  poison  of  the  particular  disease. 
When  these  two  antecedents  are  concurrently  present,  the  disease  is  in- 
variably produced;  when  either  of  them  is  wanting,  the  disease  cannot 
he  developed.  And  we  may  thus  prevent  its  invasion  no  less  effiactually 
by  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  predisposition,  than  by  preventing 
the  development  of  the  poison  itself.  Now  as  the  conditions  of  the 
former  are  foiT  the  most  part  both  certainly  known  and  readily  within 
our  reach,  our  first  attention  ought  surely  to  be  given  to  them;  tiie  other 
question,  however,  being  not  disr^poded,  although  less  capable  of  an 
immediate  solution.  Towards  this  solution,  however,  we  shall  have 
made  an  important  step,  if  we  can  clearly  determine  that  condition  of 
the  system  which  is  essential  to  the  operation  jof  the  morbid  poisons; 
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since  we  thereby  gain  a  cine  to  the  nature  of  that  operation,  which  maj 
be  of  great  importance  in  leading  ns  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  it. 

Now  we  beUeve  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  all  the  recognised 
predisposing  causes  of  epidemic  disease  tend  to  produce,  in  the  blood  of 
the  individuals  exposed  to  them,  an  excess  of  those  decomposing  organic 
compounds,  which,  as  physiolbgy  teaches  us,  are  always  present  in  the 
circulating  current,  in  minute  proportion;  being  conveyed  by  it,  from 
the  spots  in  which  they  are  intn^ftuced,  or  in  which  they  are  generated, 
to  the  organs  through  which  they  are  to  be  eliminated.  Such  an  excess 
is  manifestly  producible,  either  by  the  direct  introduction  of  these  mat- 
ters from  without,  in  the  food  or  drink  consumed,  or  in  the  air  respired; 
or  by  the  production  of  them  within  the  body,  at  a  rate  beyond  that  at 
which  they  are  normally  eliminated;  or  by  some  obstacle  to  their  elimi- 
nation, which  prevents  the  amount  ordinarily  generated  from  escaping  at 
its  normal  rate  through  the  usual  outlets.  And  as  we  shall  find  that  to 
these  three  categories  all  such  causes  may  be  referred,-  we  have  very 
strong  ground  ifor  the  belief,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  that  which,  in  concurrence  with  the  specific  poison, 
aff(»:ds  the  invariable  antecedent  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

[All  epidemic  diseases  generally  classed  under  the  term  *  Zymotic'  be- 
long to  one  family  in  this  respect — that  they  act  upon  the  blood  like 
ferments.     A  ferment  is  an  azotized  substance  undergoing  putrefaction 
and  capable  of  exciting  analogous  changes  in  certain  substances  brought 
into  contact  with  it.     These  substances  may  be  azotized  or  non- azotized 
— if  the  former  the  ferment  reproduces  and  multiplies  itself  at  the  ei-, 
pense  of  the  azotized  material— if  the  latter  they  simply  occasion  that 
re-arrangement  of  their  components  of  which  fermentation  consists, 
without  reproduction  of  the  fermenting  material.      This  fact  has  been 
applied  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain  diseases,  as  hooping-cough, 
occur  only  once  in  a  life-time ;   some  special  fermentible  element  being 
considered  necessary  to  exist  in  the  blood  before  the  zymotic  ferment  can 
take  effect.     The  existence  of  a  second  or  third  attack  depends  upon  the 
fermentible  matter  being  reproduced  in  the  blood.] 

Our  general  proposition  when  stated  (so  to  speak)  in  the  terms  of  the 
zymotic  theory,  amounts  to  this: — that  all  the  recognised  predisposing 
causes  of  zymotic  disease  tend  to  produce  in  the  blood  an  undue  accu- 
mulation of  azotized  matter,  already  in  a  state  of  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis and  therefore  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  most  readily 
acted  on  by  ferments;  that  the  presence  of  such  matter  is  absolutely 
requisite,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  the  morbific .  action  of  the 
zymotic  poison,  which  has  no  direct  action  upon  healthy  blood,  all  whose 
components  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  metamorphosis;  and  that  the 
liability  of  each  individual,  among  a  number  who  may  be  concurrently 
exposed  to  the  same  poison,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  his  blood  may  be  charged  with  the  matters  in  question. 

The  first  indication  which  we  shall  adduce,  of  the  actual  existence  of 
this  hypothetical  entity,  is  that  which  first  •suggested  the  doctrine  to  our 
own  minds;  namely,  that  peculiar  liability  of  the  puerperal  female  to 
become  'the  subject  of  zyihotic  disease,  which'  affords  the  plainest  evi- 
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denee  (if  Ike  Ajmfo/Ut  iktarj  Iwve  any  imth  vltttevcr)  cf  he 
Boaeeptilnlity  ikoi  merdy  fiir  the  neeption,  hot  far  the  tether  devdop- 
ment,  of  poiBaiis  of  the  zymotie  kind. 


[This  paint  is  gnfBaently  well  established  firam  the  cbcamstanee  at 
the  undoubted  coarejines  ot  puerperal  lieTer  from  one  petient  to  another 
by  the  peracm  of  the  medical  attendant.  Fnither — eiyapelaa,  typhns, 
and  8carlatin»  pmaims  coming  in  contact  with  pnerpenl  padents,  Ixe- 
qnently  prodnee  pare  pnerperal  ferer  poison.  ETen  pntieaeent  eflhnin 
sarronnding  lyiii^ln-hospfitak  or  being  blown  towards  them  by  the  wind 
bare  prodaeed  an  efiidemic  of  this  &ta]  diEease.  It  is  supijowid  Uiat  the 
special  poten^  of  tiie  poison  in  the  puerperal  female  is  becanse  the 
tiBsne  of  the  womb  is  in  n^iid  disint^ration;  fiuty  degeneration  is  g»ing 
on  in  its  nmaenlar  strvetme,  as  proved  by  the  £at  ^boles  in  the  kchial 
discharge  and  in  the  vine  of  the  patient.] 

We  look  upon  this  degeneration  as  only  a  pecnliar  case  of  that  which 
is  constantly  taking  place  in  muscular  tissue  as  a  consequence  of  its 
functional  activity;  for  although  we  may  not  yet  be  in  a  ccmdition  to 
specify  the  precise  nature  of  the  chemi<al  changes  which  occur  in  it, 
there  is  adequate  evidence  that  these  changes  involve  the  ultimate  pro- 
duction of  two  clasaes  of  eomplementcay  compounds;  on  the  one  hand,  a 
nan-azotized  aeries.  Including  sugar,   fat,  and  lacdc  acid,  which  are 
destined  to  be  eliminated  by  the  respiratory  process;  and  on  the  other,  a 
Kighly-azotized  series,  of  which  creatine  and  urea  are  among  those  that 
are  first  traceable,  and  to  which  the  kidney  affords  the  appropri^ite 
channel  of  exit.     After  the  mighty  eff^jrt  which  the  uterus  has  made  in 
the  expulsion  of  its  oemtents,  rapid  disintegration  of  its  substance  occurs: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  complement  of  the  fatty  ccm- 
pounds  which  are  generated  more  abundantly  than  they  can  be  can*  ied 
off  by  the  respiratory  process,  there  must  also  be  produced  an  eqnival-.st 
amount  of  highly-azotized  compounds;  such  as,  until  they  have  asumed 
the  comparatively  permanent  forms  of  urea  and  creatine,  must  be,  like 
the  azotized  matter  of  sweet- wort,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  having  their 
constitution  eitirely  altered  by  the  action  of  a  ferment. 

[The  remarks  made  above  apply  equally  well  to  the  oontagioas  form  of 
fever,  recently  noticed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  which  has  been  termed  surgical 
fever;  indeed,  the  puerperal  poison  seems  able  to  produce  the  surgical, 
and  vicA  veruu     Bat  ihe  cause  of  some  of  these  zymotic  dispaaea  may  be 
strictly  without,  and  not  within,  the  body;  thus,  the  ingestion  of  putres- 
cent food  or  water,  the  inhalation  of  air  full  of  miasmatic  emanations, 
are  among  the  moat  powerful  predispesing  causes.     Dr.  Carpenter  men- 
tions an  instance  of  this.     All  the  persons  who  had  partaken  of  a  quan- 
tity of  oysten  in  a  state  of  deocmpodtion  were  taken  ill  with  choleraic 
aymptomsy  and  eleven  of  them  died.    That  the  ingestion  of  decomposing 
natters  in  the  water  naed  as  drink  will  produce  a  liability  to  these  forms 
of  disease  is  proved  firom  the  following  extract  from  the  Cholera  Beport 
of  the  Board  of  Health:] 

"  In  Handieater  a  sadden  and  violent  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place 
ia  Hope-strael^  Sallbid*    The  inhabitants  used  water  from  a  particolar 
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pump- well.  This  well  had  been  repaired,  and  a  sewer  whieh 
within  nine  inches  of  the  edge  of  it  became  accidentally  stopped  np,  and 
leaked  into  the  welL  The  inhabitants  of  80  houses  nsed  the  water  from 
this  well;  among  them  there  occnrred  19  cases  of  diarrhoea,  26  cases  of 
cholera,  and  25  deaths.  The  inhabitants  of  60  houses,  in  the  same 
immediate  neighbourhood,  used  other  water;  among  these  there  occurred 
11  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  not  a  single  case  of  cholera,  nor  one  death.'' 

In  this  instance,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
impregnation  of  the  system  with  the  putrescent  matter  thus  insidiously 
introduced,  determined  not  merely  the  selection  of  individuals  by  the 
cholera  poison,  but  the  terrible  &tality  of  the  disease  in  those  attacked 
by  it,  oa/y  one  out  of  twenty-six  having  escaped.    We  could  cite,  from 
the  same  Report  and  its  Appendices,  many  other  cogent  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  several  of  them  extending  the  evidence  to  zymotic  diseases  of 
different  forms;  but  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  satisfied  upon 
this  point  can  easily  refer  to  these  sources  of  information;  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a  case  which  occurred  within  our 
own  knowledge.     In  a  certain  terrace,  in  the  most  aristocratic  suburb  of 
a  large  provincial  town,  consisting  of  houses  of  a  superior  class,  and  very 
&vourably  situated  as  regards  free  access  of  pure  air,  an  epidemic  of 
gastric  fever  broke  out,  a  few  years  ago,  much  to  the  astonishment  and 
dismay  of  the  residents,  no  such  malady  having  been  known  to  prevail 
in  the  neighbourhood  within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant." 
It  was  soon  observed,  however,  that  this  epidemic  was  limited  to  parti- 
cular houses;  and,  further,  that  whilst  in  some  houses  whole  &milies 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  in  others  only  the  servants  were  attacked. 
Now,  the  water-supply  of  this  terrace  was  in. part  derived  from  a  neigh- 
bouring  well,  and  in  part  from  a  deep  spring  at  a  distance;  the  latter, 
however,  being  paid  for,  was  by  no  means  universally  employed,  although 
much  preferred  as  a  purer  water;  and  thus,  whilst  some  of  the  houses 
only  iijsed  the  spring-water,  others  only  used  the  well-water,  and  in 
others,  again,  the  spring-water  was  employed  in  the  parlour,  the  well- 
watei:  by  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.    For  some  little  time  before  this 
outbreak  of  fever,  a  disagreeable  taste  had  been  observed  in  the  well- 
water;  and  this  was  subsequently  traced  to  the  bursting  of  a  sewer, 
which  had  discharged  part  of  its  contents  intb  the  weU.     The  houses 
first  attacked  by  the  fever,  were  those  in  which  only  the  well-water  was 
employed;  and  it  was  where  the  use  of  well-water  was  limited  to  the 
servants  of  the  family,  that  they  alone  were  at  first  affected  by  it.   There 
appeared  reason  to  think  that  some  of  those  who  had  not  used  the  well-water 
be(»me  the  subjects  of  the  malady  by  subsequent  communication  with 
those  first  affected;  but  tiiere  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  was  the  cause  which  originally  determined  the 
development  of  the  zymotic  poison  in  this  loctJity,  which  has  never 
again  suffered  from  any  su<di  invasion,  the  &nlty  sewer  having,  of  course, 
been  repaired. 

[Miasmatic  effluvia,  introduced  into  the  system  by  pulmonary  absorp- 
tion, will  produce  the  same  result;  for  out  of  120  perfons  inhabiting  \7 
x^my  comfortable  dwellings^  42  were  attacked  with  cholera,  and  80 
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«Ued  firom  no  other  apparent  cause  than  abominably  bad  seweragei^aod 
possibly  contaminated  water.  Famine,  again,  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful predisposing  causes  of  pestilence;  for] 

It  is  one  of  tibe  most  curious  phenomena  of  starvation,  yet  one  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfhctory  explanation,  that  a  state  of  general 
putrescenoe  snperrenes  even  during  life;  as  if  the  want  of  material  for 
the  generation  of  new  tissue  were  an  obstacle  to  the  deportation  of  that 
which  has  become  effete. 

An  accumulation  of  disintegrating  matter  in  the  83rstem  may  be  due, 
not  merely  to  its  excessive  proiduction,  but  to  any  obstacle  which  inter- 
feres with  its  due  elimination;  and  this  will  be  especially  the  case,  when 
the  respiratory  process  is  imperfectly  performed.    All  physiological  and 
pathological  evidence  tends  to  indicate  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
process;  not  merely  as  regards  the  direct  elimination,  through  the  lungs, 
of  a  hurge  amount  of  matter  which  is  undergoing  change;  but  also  as 
furnishing  the  conditions,  by  which  the  matters  properly  to  be  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  are  brought  into  the  normal  condition  for  being  thus 
eliminated.     For  any  prolonged  deficiency  of  respiration  necessarily 
lowers  the  general  oxidating  process  throughout  the  body;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  an  undue  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  thrown  upon 
the  kidneys  for  excretion,  and  that  the  highly-azotized  compounds  are 
not  so  completely  brought,  as  they  should  be,  into  the  condition  of  urea. 
Now,  that  overcrowding,  and  consequently  deficient  aeration  of  the 
blood,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  severity  of  epidemics,  is 
a  fact  so  nniyersally  recognised  by  all  who  have  attended  to  the  subject, 
that  we  need  scarcely  do  more  than  advert  to  it. 

The  evil  results  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  are  not  exerted  merely 
through  the  imperfect  oxidation  and  elimination  of  the  substances  whidi 
are  undergoing  decomposition  within  the  system;  for  the  same  cause  will 
operate  to  confine  the  putrescent  effluvia  that  are  given  off  as  such  from 
the  lungs  and  skin,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  indi- 
viduals habitually  exposed  to  them,  as  if  these  were  generated  from 
some  external  source.  It  was  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Collard 
de  Martigny,  that  the  fluid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  pure 
water,  but  contains  as  much  as  three  parts  in  1000  of  organic  matter. 
If  this  fluid  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  be  exposed  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  very  evident  putrid  odour  is  exhaled  from  it;  and  from 
the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Smith,  it  appears  that  its  putres- 
cence depends  on  the  decomposition  of  an  albuminoid  substance.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid  exhaled  from  the  skin  is  charged 
with  a  very  similar  substance;  its  presence  being  indicated  by  the  foul 
odour  of  garments  that  have  been  too  long  worn.  And  thus  imperfect 
ventilation  becomes  the  means,  not  only  of  preventing  the  due  elimina- 
tion of  decomposing  matter  from  the  body,  but  actually  of  re-introdudng 
its  poisonous  products  into  the  blood,  by  the  very  process  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  purification  of  the  vital  fluid.  It  seems,  moreover,  quite 
legitimate  to  conclude,  that  when  the  normal  oxidation  of  the  decom- 
posing matter  is  prevented,  the  amount  of  that  matter  excreted  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  oxidation  will  be  increased;  just  as  a  lamp  or  fire 
mokes,  when  there  is  not  enough  air  to  support  a  perfect  combustion. 
Among  the  predisposing  causes  which  promote  the  spread  of  epi- 
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demies,  intemperance  ib  admitted  to  hold  a  high  rank.  Its  efficacy  has 
been  generally  attribnted  to  the  genetal  disorder  of  the  nutrient  process, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  vital  powers,  which  it  tends  to  induce;  but 
to  us  it  appears  that  it  possesses  a  more  direct  and  special  action.  One 
of  the  best-established  among  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
alcohol  into  the  blood,  is  its  rapid  osddation,  whereby  it  is  itself  elimi- 
nated from  the  circulating  current;  buli,  in  thus  greisdily  appropriating 
to  itself  the  oxygen  which  the  respiratory  process  supplies,  it  prevents 
the  oxidation  of  other  substances,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  that  process  to  get  rid;  thus  tending  to  induce  the  same  condition  of 
the  blood  as  that  which  is  consequent  upon  obstructed  respiration.  And 
the  peculiar  potency  of  this  cause  in  hot  climates,  where  the  oxidating 
process,  as  measured  by  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  does  not  take 
place  at  above  half  the  rate  at  which  it  is  carried  on  in  a  colder  atmos- 
phere, is  a  strong  cohfirmation  of  this  view. 

[Faitgtte  from  excessive  muscular  exertion  must  be  Tanked  with  the 
other  causes.] 

All  muscular  exertion,  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  involves  as  its 
condition  a  disintegration  of  muscular  tissue,  the  components  of  which 
normally  undergo  oxidation,  so  as  to  be  partly  eliminated  by  the  respira- 
tory process  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  partly  by 
the  kidney  under  that  of  urea,  &c.  Now,  if  the  disintegration  of  muscle 
by  exercise  take  place  faster  than  the  matter  thus  set  free  to  decompose 
can  be  oxidated  and  eliminated,  it  must  remain  in  the  blood  for  a  time, 
in  that  very  state  of  readiness  to  change  which  renders  it  peculiarly  fer- 
mentible;  and  thus  its  presence  in  the  circulating  current  will  give  to 
the  blood  the  same  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  zymotic  poisons,  which 
it  will  derive  from  any  of  the  causes  already  mentioned.  And  that  this 
is  the  true  rationale,  seems  to  us  to  be  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact 
which  lies  within  the  experience  of  every  one,  that  muscular  exertion  so 
much  more*  speedily  induces  fatigue  in  a  warm  atmosphere  than  in  a  cold 
one;  and  also  by  the  &ct,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in 
India,  that  troops  on  a  march  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  fever, 
cholera,  dysentery,  or  other  zymotic  diseases.  For  in  proportion  as'  the 
oxidating  process  is  reduced  in  activity  by  a  high  external  temperature, 
in  that  proportion  must  the  products  of  the  muscular  disintegration  tend 
to  accumulate,  inducing  the  feeling  of  fatigue  by  the  deterioration  of  the 
blood  to  which  their  presence  gives  rise;  and  in  like  manner  occasioning 
an  extraordinary  fermentibility  in  the  circulating  fluid,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  ready  to  undergo  a  morbid  change  when  any  zymotic  poison  is 
introduced  into  it.  Now,  if  this  view  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  predisposing  power  of  muscular  exertion  peculiarly  augmented, 
either  by  any  obstacle  to  free  respiration,  or  by  the  ingestion  of  alcoholic 
liquors  which  will  diminish  the  efficacy  of  that  respiration.  And  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

[This  is  remarkably  proved  from  instances  of  regiments,  when  perform- 
ing forced  marches,  being  singularly  liable  to  zymotic  diseases.  In  these 
cases,  there  is  great  waste  of  muscular  tissue;  and  frequently  the  due 
elimination  of  decomposing  products  is  prevented  by  alcoholic  excessiBB.] 
— Brit,  and  For,  Medico-CAirurgical  JUvieWf  Jan,  1853i  p.  15Q. 
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2.~ON  THB  INPLUENCB  OF  HUMAN  EFFLUVIA. 

By  R.  B,  Grainobb,  Esq. 

[In  a  paper  read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  in  introducing  hi9 
subject,  Mr.  Grainger  makes  the  following  very  startling  proposition: — 
That  the  same  deleterious  agents  operate  as  predisposing  causes  in  regard 
to  the  whole  class  of  zymotic  diseases;  that  the  same  agents  which  will 
develope  the  exciting  cause  of  fever  will  develope  also  scarlatina,  small- 
pox^ diarrhoea,  or  cholera.     He  then  proceeds  to  say,] 

.   "  According  to  my  observation,  the  most  injurious  of  all  the  causes 
operating  on  t^e  diffusion  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  the  effluvia  proceeding 
from  the  haman  body,  particularly  from  the  lungs  and  skin.   The  special 
deleterious  agent  consiBts  of  the  effete,  and  as  it  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally, highly  putrescent  organic  matter,  mingled  with  the  expired 
air.   That  it  is,  when  re-introduced  into  the  living  body,  highly  injurious> 
might  be  inferred  from  the  very  fact  of  the  careful  provision  made  by 
nature  for  its  incessant  elimination  from  the  system.     That  it  is  small 
in  amount  is  no  objection  to  the  intensity  of  its  action;  for,  to  the 
physiologist,  it  is  well  known  that  a  minute  quantity  of  a  powerful 
agent — ^the  putrid  matter  introduced  on  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  in- 
spection of  a  dead  body,  a  single  drop  of  concentrated  prussic  acid 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.     It  is  in 
overcrowded  bedrooms,  in  unventilate^  s<^ools,  workhouse  dormitories, 
&c.,  that  this  effete  matter  tadnts  the  air,  and,  enteriog  the  blood,  poi- 
sons the  system.    Although  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  evolved  by  the  iQVgs,  still  the  evil,  quoad  the  de- 
velopment of  fever,  scarlatina,  choleric,  and  so  forth,  depends  on  the  or- 
ganic, not  the  chemical,  products  of  respiration."    The  lei^rned  author 
referred  to  some  experiments  proving  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     He 
then  continued:-^'' It  is,  however,  familiar  to  all  practitioners,  that 
human  effluvia  specially  exhibit  their  poisonous  influence  when  either 
multitudes  of  human  beings  are  crowchod  together,  or  where  a  smaller 
number  are  placed  in  confined  and  unventilated  sleeping  places.     Many 
instances  of  the  influence  thus  excited  on  s^U  kinds  of  epidemic  disease 
have  come  under  my  notice,  but  only  a  few  illustrative  examples  can 
here  be  adduced.     The  following  case  illustrates  the  effect  of  over- 
crowding in  respect  to  cholera.     During  the  epidemic  of  1849,  th$ 
inmates  of  a  reformatory  establishment  ibr  young  women  suffered  in- 
tensely from  the  pestilence,  40  out  of  a  total  of  96  being  attacked,  and 
15,  or  rather  more  than  15  per  cent.,  falling  victims  to  the  disesu^ 
Now,  these  poor  sufferers  were  previously  in  perfect  health;  they  were 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  carefully  tended;  but  the  doroy^ries  were 
low  and  much  crowded;  the  windows,  for  the  sake  of  seclusion,  were 
partly  closed  up,  thus  greatly  interfering  with  the  ventilation.     After  a 
careful  investigation,  I  could  detect  ^o  other  cause  than  this  for  the 
sadden  outbreak  occurring  ^t  a  period  when  there  was  littie  cholera  \d. 
the  neighbourhood.     As  regards  the  influence  of  overcrowding  in  the 
development  of  low  fever,  I  may  <^pp^al  to  the  e^^perience  of  every 
medical  practitioner  whose  duties  call  him  much  among  the  poor.  ^  It 
matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  tbe  oloeely-papked  common  lo4giDg- 
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honae,  of  rows  of  houses  bnilt  back  to  back,  of  tbe  small,  unTentilAted, 
and  often  single  sleeping  apartment  of  the  mechanic,  or  of  the  ill-built 
cottages  in  rural  districts,  with  their  one  bedroom,  overhanging 
ihatch,  and  small  lattice;  wherever,  either  from  the  presence  of  num- 
bers, or  the  absence  of  ventilation,  yon  have  the  fetid  sickening  air 
generated  by  human  effluvia,  there  assuredly  you  will  find  fever. 
Although  ol»erved  especially  among  the  poor,  fever,  as  it  occurs  in  this 
country,  is  not  especially  dependent  on  poverty  and  destitution.  Want 
may,  indeed,  aggravate  the  evil,  and  actual  famine,  as  we  unhappily 
saw  a  few  years  ago  in  Ireland,  may  give  immense  development  to 
typhus;  but  that  persons  well  fed,  living  in  comfort,  and  strong  in 
health,  may  suffer  severely  from  low  fever,  is  shown  by  a  large  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  best  examples,  perhaps,  is  furnished  by  the  sailors 
belonging  to  the  collier  vessels  frequenting  the  Thames.  These  men  as 
a  body  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  robust,  and  well  fed;  but  as  I  found  by 
examining  many  of  these  vessels,  the  place  where  they  sleep — the  fore- 
castle— is  excessively  small  and  confined,  and  with  this  serious  additional 
evil,  that  as  the  hatchway  is  usually  flush  with  the  deck,  whenever 
there  is  much  sea,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  hatchway,  where 
the  unfortunate  sailors  must  be  without  any  window,  as  if  shut  up  in  a 
close  box.  When,  too,  the  vessels  come  to  London,  as  only  one  man  is 
required  to  keep  watch  at  night,  all  the  sailors  are  crowded  at  the  same 
time  into  their  closely-packed  berths.  Some  years  ago  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Busk,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Seamen^s  Hospital. Ship, 
was  attracted  to  the  large  number  of  typhus  cases  which  were  admitted* 
In  1841  they  amounted  to  147;  in  1842  to  167.  It  appeared  that  of 
all  the  vessels  in  the  Thames  the  colliers  furnished  the  most  fever  cases. 
In  investigating  this  question  I  could  detect  no  other  cause  than  the 
polluted  air  these  men  must  have  breathed  in  the  confined  forecastle. 
That  there  is  nothing  connected  with  a  sailor^s  mode  of  life  to  expose 
bim  to  typhus  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  well-managed  vessels,  and, 
as  one  among  the  many  proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  I  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  made  ten  voyages  to  India  as  surgeon  in 
Messrs.  Green's  fine  vessels,  had  never  had  a  single  case  of  typhus.** 
The  author,  after  referring  to  the  very  great  improvement  in  the  health 
of  those  of  tbe  working  classes  who  inhabit  the  model  lodging-houses 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town  by  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Poor,  and  to  the  high  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  admirable  Act  carried  by  the  exertions  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  for  controlling  common  lodging-houses,  said  that  his  own 
experience  of  the  deplorable  conditions  of  these  abodes  corroborated  the 
statementsipf  Capt.  Hay.  All  tended  to  show  that  such  pestilential 
places  were  the  habitats  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  enormous  expense 
to  the  ratepayers. 

*'  The  effluvia  from  cesspools,  when  concentrated,  afford  a  marked 
illustration  of  the  principle  already  noticed,  that  any  one  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  epidemic  disease  is  capable,  according  to  circumstances* 
of  developing  all  the  principal  members  of  the  class.  But  the  extended 
inquiries  of  late  years  have  shown,  that  affections  of  the  abdominal 
organs  are  specially  liable  to  be  thus  induced;  gastric  fever  of  a  low 
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character,  and  often  of  the  remittent  type,  Tomitrng,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  cholera,  are  the  constant  results  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
prlTj  atmosphere.     In  the  city  of  Norwich  it  is  a  common  custom,  even 
in  the  moet  respectable  houses,  to  have  lai^ge  cesspools  in  the  cellar  or 
basement,  frequently  of  enormous  sise,  some  of  them  being  60,  80,  or 
100  feet  deep.     The  effluvia  were  often  most  overpowering;  and  in  every 
instance  in  which  inquiry  was  made,  I  found  tiiat  the  inmates,  and 
especially  the  children,  who  always  suffer  more  than  adults,  had  laboured 
under  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  low  remitting  fever,  &c.,  which  were  attri- 
buted by  the  medical  attendants  to  the  malaria  thus  arising."    Several 
instances  were  adduced,  which  showed  in  a  striking  manner  the  de- 
pressing effects  on  the  system,  of  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  effluvia  arising  from  cesspools, — instances  in  which  the  mere 
removal  of  the  contents  of  the  cesspools  sufficed  to  restore  to  a  good 
state  of  health  those  who  had  previously  suffered  from  exposure.    Mr. 
Grainger  then  gave  the  history  of  the  late  attack  at  Southend  which 
occurred  in  November  and  December  last,  and  where,  from  the  large 
quantity  of  rain  that  had  fSskUen,  and  from  the  town  being  entirely  un- 
provided with  drainage,  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses,  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  had  been  flooded  till  the  soil  from  the  privies  and 
water-closets  had  become  mixed  with  the  water  invading  the  kitchens 
and  basement  floor.    The  water,  indeed,  had  risen  as  high  as  the  seat  of 
the  privy.     Many  of  the  first  families  were  attacked,  and  several  deaths 
occurred  in  some  of  the  principal  terraces,  where  the  rents  and  taxes  of 
unfurnished^  houses  were  often  as  high  as  £60,  £80,  or  £100  a-year. 
**  These  instances  plainly  show,  that  wherever  human  beings,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  are  exposed  to  the  privy  atmosphere  for  a  sufficient  time 
and  in  sufficient  intensity,  their  health  inevitably  suffers,  from  a  degree 
which  is  only  called  'ailing/  to  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhoea;  or  to 
low  fever,  usually  of  the  gastric  type,  oft^  remittent;  to  obstinate  and 
&tal  diarrhoea  and  dysentery;  or,  when  present,  to  cholera." — Med, 
Timea  and  Gazette,  Feb,  26,  1853>  p.  227. 


3.— ON  THE  TEBATMENT  OP  FEVER  BY  LARGE  DOSES  OP 

SULPHATE  OF  QUINA. 

By  Db.  A.  Whttb  Babolay,  Medical  Registrar  of  St.  George's 

Hospital. 

[The  question  in  treating  these  cases  by  sulphate  of  quina  is  not  so  much 
whether  tonics  are  not  required,  as  it  is  whether,  by  giving  large  doses 
of  the  salt,  we  cftni  cut  short  the  disease,  and  prevent  it  running  its 
ordinary  course.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  it  is 
perfectly  powerless  to  prevent  a  fatal  termination;  still  it  is  somewhat 
strange  to  learn  that  a  patient  may  take  two  or  three  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  quina  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  very  height  of  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  and  yet  suffer  no  harm  from  it.] 

In  watching  these  cases,  one  fact  has  been  most  striking  and  unmis- 
takeable,  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  remedy  when  pushed  to  Its  full 
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extoit:  tiie  pulse  is  depressed,  the  ^Ual  powers  are  prostrated,  and 
vomiting  follows.  In  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  there  was  such  a 
teadeuoy  to  sinking  that  stimulants  were  had  recourse  to,  and  seemed 
urgently  called  for.  But  this  condition  was  hy  no  means  followed  by  a 
remission  of  the  disease,  which  recurred  as  soon  as  the  physiological 
effects  had  passed  off. 

One  or  two  cases  got  well  very  speedily  under  its  employment,  in 
which  general  prostration  was  not  produced,  and  its  special  effect,  if 
any,  was  limited  to  lowering  the  general  circulation.  But  it  must  be 
remarked,  that,  as  we  have  no  specific  indications  by  which  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  individual  cases,  so  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
rapid  convalescence  in  one  or  two  instances  was  due  to  the  treatment 
employed  or  to  the  milder  character  of  the  disease.  And,  though  it  is 
unquestionable  that  depression  of  the  pulse  is  one  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  this  remedy,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fever  of  the 
last  six  months  has  not  been  marked  by  any  great  firequency  of  puls«, 
and  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  same  remarkable  slowness  of  pulse 
has  been  noted  in  rapid  convalescence,  under  ordinary  treatment.  Con- 
sequently, when  general  prostration  has  not  followed  its  administration, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  the  cause  either  of  the  rapid  con- 
valescence, or  of  the  character  of  the  pulse. 

Such  oonaderations  only  render  it  the  more  necessary  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  present  series  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  great  as  might  be  wished,  and  certainly  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  form  the  basis  of  a  correct  judgment  of  all  the  virtues  of  the 
remedy;  but  we  cannot  provide  an  epidemic  at  will  for  our  experiments, 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  it  has  already  done,  or  failed  to  do,  will  best 
prepare  for  its  judicious  employment  in  future  epidemics.  * 

From  among  the  cases  of  fever  viewed  with  relation  to  their  termina- 
tion in  recovery  or  death  under  different  modes  of  treatment,  it  is  need- 
ful to  exclude  such  as  were  complicated  with  other  diseases,  as  well  as 
such  as  merely  simulated  typhoid  fever,  whether  the  resemblance  was  so 
great  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  correct  history  of  the  case,  its  nature 
was  left  in  doubt  till  after  death,  or  whether  it  was  merely  regarded  as 
fever,  and  treated  as  such  until  other  symptoms  arose  to  correct  the 
diagnosis.  Two  cases  of  this  nature,  however,  may  be  contrasted,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  fever  was  exactly  simulated  by  the  low  form  of 
cerebral  inflammation  accompanying  the  tubercular  diathesis.  They 
each  presented  a  quick  pulse,  hot  dry  skin,  coated  and  dry  tongue,  re- 
laxed bowels,  with  dark  thin  stools,  and  a  muttering,  unconnected 
delirium,  without  heat  of  head,  or  complaint  of  pain.  The  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  were  not  much  developed,  and  so  equally  diffused  that  no 
special  indications  could  be  derived  therefrom.  The  cerebral  symptoms 
were  more  marked  than  usual  In  fever,  and  in  the  one,  for  some  days 
before  death,  were  unmistakeable. 

In  one  of  these  cases,  quinine  was  given,  in  the  other  not;  and  while 
no  surprise  can  be  felt  that  it  did  not  stay  the  inflammatory  action,  it  is 
at  least  worthy  of  note,  that  no  increase  of  the  disorder  seemed  to  attend 
its  employment,  that  there  was  no  hastening  of  the  fatal  result,  no 
aggravation  of  syiuptoms. 
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The  physiologieal  eflieets  of  the  quina  were  developed  in  this  instance, 
and  exactly  corresponded  to  those  noticed  in  the  fever  patients;  the  de- 
presuon  was  perhaps  not  so  fully  marked;  and  there  seemed  to  he  con- 
siderable calming  of  the  delirium.  This  may  have  heen,  however,  only 
^e  transition  from  the  delirious  to  the  somnolent  and  semi>  comatose 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  duration  and  the  intensity  of  those  two  cases, 
under  such  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  were  very  nearly  similar. 

It  will  be  convenient  also  to  allude  to  the  only  two  uncomplicated 
fetal  cases  of  fever  which  have  occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospital  during 
tiie  six  months  under  consideration.     In  one,  the  quinine  treatment  was 
employed;  in  the  other,  the  ordinary  method  by  salines,  &c.    Both  were 
from  the  first  severe.    They  were  respectively  eleven  and  twelve  days 
^  under  treatment,  the  whole  duration  in  one  being  twelve  days,  and  in 
the  other  seventeen  days.     That  in  which  the  saline  treatment  was  em- 
ployed died  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  the  supervention  of  peritonitis,  as 
was  believed,  after  ulceration  of  the  bowels  and  hemorrhage,  but  no 
post  mortem  examination  was  allowed.     The  one  in  which  quinine  was 
given,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  which  bore  all  the  marks  of  genuine 
typhus,  as  it  is  called,  with  the  exception  of  the  mottled  rash,  which  was 
never  •  seen,  and  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  decided 
fever  spots  existed,  one  or  two  very  faint  and  fleeting  mar^  on  the 
abdomen  being  all  that  were  observed.     The  tongue  was  brown,  dry, 
and  coated;  there  was  very  little  diarrhoea  and  constant  delirium,  pass- 
ing into  stupor  and  coma;  the  face  was  much  congested,  and  the  eyes 
sufiEused.     He  died  evidently  from  blood-poisoning,  and  the  blood  after 
death  was  very  fluid,  while  only  a  few  small  ulcerations  were  found  in 
the  small  intestine. 

In  this  case  the  pulse  was  lowered  for  several  days  fr<om  120  to  under 
100,  but  there  was  sickness  and  great  depression  attendant  on  the  quinine 
treatment,  which  was  twice  employed,  and  had  to  be  given  up  on  each 
occa^on  in  consequence  of  this  eflect.  No  benefit  was  derived  from 
its  use. 

One  of  the  cases  which  recovered  presented  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms, and,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  actual  inspec- 
tion, the  bowels  were  not  ulcerated;  there  was  no  diarrhoea,  and  the 
stools  produced  by  castor-oil  were  generally  of  a  pretty  natural  appear- 
ance; the  tongue  never  became  shining,  glazed,  or  chapped:  in  this  in- 
stance, too,  there  were  no  spots. 

Gases  of  this  nature  have  been  rare  during  the  last  six  months,  the 
fever  has  been  generally  of  a  milder  type,  and,  when  serious  complica- 
tions have  been  noticed,  they  have  generally  been  connected  with  evidence 
more  or  less  distinct  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 
The  cases  treated  by  quinine  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 

1.  Those  in  which  its  exhibition  was  followed  by  marked  depression. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  pulse  became  slower,  without  general  prostration 
or  sickness.  3.  Those  in  which  no  decided  effect  was  produced  which 
could  be  noted  at  the  time. 

1.  Including  all  the  cases  together  in  which  this  effect  was  produced, 
the  number  is  five.  Two  have  been  already  mentioned  as  £Ettal,  one  of 
apparent  typhus,  one  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  brain,  to  which  ■ 
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a  third  maj  be  added,  oomplieated  with  albnmimiria,  which  was  not 
detected  ootil  the  sabeidenoe  of  the  fever,  and  nltimately  proving  &tal. 
The  ph jEdologieal  effect  of  the  remedy  was  produced  by  very  different 
quantities  in  different  instances,  and  given  at  very  varying  intervals. 
One  patient  took  twenty  grains  every  three  honrs  for  nine  times;  another 
took  ten  grains  every  two  hours  for  ten  times;  while  a  third  took 
twenty  ^n^ains  every  six  hours  for  only  thi*ee  times;  the  other  two  had 
twenty  grains  every  four  and  every  six  hours  respectively  for  eight 
times. 

Of  the  three  uncomplicated  cases,  one  died,  one  was  ill  ten  days  before 
admission,  and  remained  under  treatment  forty-five  days  before  recovery 
was  complete;  the  other  had  been  ill  a  week,  and  was  discharged  cured 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  days. 

2.  In  two  instances  only  did  the  pulse  become  remarkably  slower 
without  any  depression;  one  took  ten  grains  every  three  hours,  the  other 
fifteen  grains  every  foar  hours  for  about  two  days,  after  whidi  the  dose 
was  gradually  diminished.  The  first  had  been  ill  five  days,  and  was 
discharged  cured  in  eleven  days,  having  -been  kept  under  observation 
bnger  than  was  perhaps  absolutely  needed  to  ascertain  that  recovery  was 
really  complete;  the  second  had  been  ill  only  two  days,  and  got  well  in 
three  i^eeia, 

The  first  case  was  not  severe,  and  had  no  spots;  the  second  was  de- 
lirious for  the  first  two  or  three  nights,  and  had  a  fiunt  rather  indistinct 
rash  on  the  abdomen;  he  had  also  pretty  severe  diarrhoea,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  The  pulse  fell  in  each  below  50,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  in  another  instance  it  fell  still  lower  in 
which  no  quinine  was  given.  He  made  a  very  rapid  recovery,  being 
ill  only  five  days  before  admission,  and  leaving  the  hospital  cured  in 
eight  days. 

3.  In  eleven  oases  there  was  no  distinct  physiological  effeet  produced 
by  the  quinine;  and  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  recovery  was  more 
rapid  under  this  mode  of  treatment  than  any  other;  and  this  may  be 
best  accomplished  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  fever  patients  admitted  during  the  same  time.  Twelve 
examples  of  a  very  mild  form,  which  might  be  justly  called  febricula,  are 
omitted,  and  there  then  remain  51  instances  of  well-marked  fever  which 
were  not  treated  by  quinine. 

Among  these,  20  exhibited  fever  spots  on  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and 
6  with  and  6  without  spots  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  By  this  is  not  meant  merely  the  occurrence  of  thin  watery 
motions,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  majority  of  the  patients,  but 
the  persistence  of  diarrhoea,  with  a  patchy,  shining,  or  fissured  tongue. 
We  have,  therefore,  as  the  basis  t>f  our  analysis,  26  cases,  which  neither 
had  fever  spots  nor  distinct  evidence  of  ulceration,  14  with  spots  but  not 
certain  ulceration,  and  11  in  which  the  presumptive  evidence  of  ulcera- 
tion was  strong. 

The  average  duration  of  these  cases  was — of  the  26  cases,  10  days 
before  admission,  and  21  days  under  treatment;  of  the  14  oases,  8  days 
before  admission,  and  22  under  treatment;  of  the  11  cases,  7  days  before 
admission,  and  83  under  treatment. 
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Taimiig  now  to  those  in  which  the  quinine  treatment  wai  adopted,  and 
almost  invariably  in  ten  grain  doses  every  four  honrs,  they  indnde  5  cases 
in  which  there  was  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
3  of  which  were  also  spotted;  4  cases  with  spots,  where  ulceration  was  not 
proved;  and  only  two  in  which  neither  condition  was  exhibited.  With 
the  last  cases  it  may  be  best  to  classify  the  two  already  referred  to 
under  the  second  division,  because  they  are  not  marked  by  any  very 
broad  line  of  distinction  separating  them  from  the  present  series,  and 
they  exhibit  the  quinine  treatment  under  its  most  favourable  view. 

There  are,  therefore,  4  cases  without  spots  or  decided  ulceration,  of 
which  the  average  duration  was  8  days  before  admission,  and  28  under 
treatment;  4  cases  with  spots  only,  of  which  the  average  duration  was 
10  days  b^ore  admission,  and  20  under  treatment;  5  cases  with  ulcerated 
bowels,  of  which  3  had  also  spots,  and  their  average  is  15  days  before 
admission,  37  under  treatment. 

I  must  here  distinctiy  state,  that  when  I  commenced  this  report  I  had 
no  idea  what  the  result  would  be,  and,  so  fax  from  believing  it  unfavour- 
able, had  hoped  that  excluding  some  unfortunate  cases,  the  treatment 
of  fever  with  quinine  would  prove  rather  more  speedy,  safe,  and  effectual 
than  by  the  ordinary  modes.  I  am  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  it  has 
no  advantages. 

It  may  1^  well  to  state  in  conclusion,  that  the  prevalent  type  of  fever 
has  been  what  would  be  called  "  typhoid,"  not  true  "  typhus."  One  or 
two  had  the  aspect  of  congestive  typhus,  but  wanted  the  purple,  mottled 
rash.  One  patient  had  this  rash  very  well  marked,  mixed  with  ecehy- 
mosed  spots,  and  at  the  same  time  had  distinct  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
with  a  chapi>ed  and  glazed  tongue.  Some  had  a  very  abundant  crop  of 
florid,  slightiy  elevated  spots,  disappearing  on  pressure;  some  had  only 
one  or  two  of  this  character.  Occasionally  the  spots  are  characterised  as 
large,  sometimes  as  small;  and  individual  instances  occur  exhibiting 
various  degrees  of  persistency,  and  various  shades  of  colour,  from  a  pale 
rose  to  a  deep  crimson.  Spots  existed  without  ulceration,  and  ulceration 
witiiout  spots,  apparentiy  without  any  definite  rule;  and  some  of  the 
most  severe  and  tedious  cases  were  unaccompanied  by  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  vexata  ^auiio  of  the  exact 
value  of  fever  spots  in  diagnosis,  these  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that 
the  cases  presented  very  considerable  varieties,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  quinine  treatment  was  more  adapted  to  one 
condition  than  to  another.  It  appeared  in  the  only  two  cases  resembling 
typhus  in  which  it  was  tried,  that  the  depression  was  greater,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  alkaloid,  than  in  the  remainder,  but 
the  instances  are  too  few  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  them.  It 
is  still  a  desideratum,  that  similar  experiments  should  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  regular  epidemic  of  typhus;  for,  however  otherwise  the  cases 
differed  among  themselves,  they  had  this  feature  in  common,  that  they 
were  examples  of  the  endemical  fever  of  London. — Med,  Jlmei  and 
Gazette,  Jan,  8,  1853,  p.  31. 
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4.--0N  THB  ACUTE  SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 

By  Ds.  Wm.  Jenneb,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  TJaiyersity 
College;  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  &c. 

[From  a  consideration  of  Sydenham's  proper  or  typical  stationary 
fevers,  Dr.  Jenner  imagines  they  may  be  defined  as  follows: — ''Acute 
diseases  of  definite  duration,  capable  of  reproducing  themseWes,  and 
attended  in  their  course  by  disseminated  lesions  of  structure."  He  con- 
siders, however,  the  order  to  be  a  more  numerous  one  than  Sydenham 
supposes.  Small-pox,  erysipelas,  measles,  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  are  sufficiently  well  marked;  but  very 
likely  cholera  and  some  others,  may  ultimately  have  to  be  classed  as 
species.  Dr.  Jenner  also  makes  another  order,  which  he  defines  thus: 
Acute  diseases  of  definite  duration,  attended  in  their  course  by  dissemi- 
nated lesions  of  structure,  but  incapable  of  reproducing  themselves; 
saoh  are  acute  tuberculosis,  acute  purulent  diathesis  or  pyogenic 
fever,  and  acute  cancer.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  each  species,  necessitating  their  combination  into  one  class  or  genus.] 

Ist.  Of  the  general  symptoms  which  precede  the  local  lesions  of 
structure,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  them  in  severity— rigors;  abnormally  high  temperature;  pain  in 
the  back  and  limbs;  headache;  mental  disturbance;  increased  frequency 
of  pulse;  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  general  sense  of  illness;  these,  it 
may  be  said,  are  common  to  all,  but  still  they  present  marked  differences 
and  peculiarities  in  regard  of  each  of  the  species  in  question. 

A  severe  rigor  often  ushers  in  an  attack  of  small-pox,  of  erysipelas, 
and  of  relapsing  fever.  Bigora  are  very  common,  but  rarely  severe  at 
the  outset  of  typhus  fever;  they  are  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  measles 
and  scarlet  fever. 

In  typhoid  fever  rigors  are  replaced  by  a  frequently  repeated  sense  of 
chilliness.  A  rigor  occurring  so  long  after  the  outset  of  the  disease  as 
that  which  ushers  in  the  relapse  in  relapsing  fever,  would,  in  typhoid 
fever,  as  has  been  proved  by  Louis,  indicate  the  establishment  of  some 
serious  local  complication. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin,  which  from  the  very  first  is  much  higher 
than  in  health  in  scarlet  and  relapsing  fevers,  is  in  typhus  fever  peculiar 
in  kind — ^pungent,  biting,  but  not  particularly  high.  In  small-pox  it 
often,  and  in  typhoid  fever  occasionally,  falls  considerably  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  in  the  hack  in  small-pox  is,  as  is  well  known, 
singularly  great;  in  erysipelas  it  is  often  complained  of  a  good  deaL  In 
typhus  fever  the  pain  is  usually  more  severe  in  the  limbs  than  in  the 
back,  while  in  relapsing  fever  it  is  commonly  present  and  often  severe 
in  both  situations.  In  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  the 
pains  in  these  parts  are  generally  from  first  to  last  trifling. 

Present  in  all  these  diseases,  headache  varies  in  severity  and  duration 
in  each.  Thus  in  small-pox  it  is  severe  at  the  moment  of  invasion,  but 
quickly  disappears;  in  relapsing  fever  it  continues  through  the  whole  of 
the  primary  attack  and  of  the  relapse;  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  it 
is  one  of  the  more  constant  symptoms  at  the  outset,  and  in  both  dis- 
appears spontaneously,  but  some  days  earlier  in  typhus  fever  than  in 
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^hoid  fever.    Headache  is  by  no  means  a  pFOininent  syinptom  Id 
typical  csuies  of  scarlet  fever  or  meaales. 

The  mind  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  relapsing  fever  is  nnaffected, 
or  active  delirinm,  mild  in  character,  occurs  at  night. 

In  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  the  power  of  collectiag,  directing,  and 
fixing  thought  first  fails,  then  the  power  to  appreciate  the  duration  of 
time, — periods  of  time  that  elapse  between  given  events  are  to  the 
patient's  imagination  lengthened,  minutes  seem  hours,  hours  days,  and 
days  weeks,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  reverse.  In  typhus  fever  this 
mental  incapacity  gradually  merges  into  the  lower  form  of  delirium. 
The  same  happens  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  in  small-pox,  active  delirium  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  then,  as  in  small-pox,  it  ceases  when  the  eruption 
appears.     This  probably  never  occurs  in  typhus  fever. 

In  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  relapsing  fever,  the 
general  sense  of  illness  may  be  extreme;  at  the  same  time  the  patient 
loses  the  power  of  exerting  to  any  considerable  extent  his  muscular 
powers;  he  feels  and  is  really  weak.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  is  yet  greater;  but  it  is  in  typhus  fever  that  this  is 
from  the  first  the  most  marked.  In  small-pox',  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  relapsing  fever,  the  patient  ordinarily  assigns  as  the 
cause  for  keeping  his  bed  a  sense  of  general  illness.  In  typhoid  fever, 
this  is  often  the  case;  but  in  typhus  fever,  the  all  but  constant  reply  to 
the  question.  Why  did  you  take  to  bed  ?  is,  "  Because  I  was  too  weak 
to  keep  about." 

A  frequent  pulse  is  a  symptom  common  to  all  the  acute  specific 
diseases, — one  of  their  bonds  of  union;  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  grounds 
of  their  distinction. 

In  scarlet  fever,  the  pulse  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease  attains  its 
maximum  rate  of  frequency,  continues  at  the  same  rate  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  and  then  gradually  falls. 

In  relapsing  fever,  the  pulse  also  attains  its  maximum  rate  of  fre- 
quency from  the  first,  beats  at  the  same  rate  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  and  then  suddenly  falls  to  its  rate  in  health,  or  below  that.  Again, 
after  a  limited  number  of  days  have  elapsed,  it  suddenly  doubles  the 
frequency  of  its  beats,  and  then  a  second  time,  after  a  limited  number 
of  days,  falls  below  the  standard  of  health. 

I  may  remark  here,  with  reference  to  the  very  slow  pnlse  observed 
after  the  first  and  second  stages  of  relapsing  fever,  that  the  extremely 
infrequent  pulse  is  due  not  to  any  slowness  of  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar substance  of  the  heart,  for  the  first  sound  is  not  lengthened,  but  to 
the  duration  of  the  pause, — that  each  beat  of  the  heart  appears  to  be 
normal,  but  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  beats,  is  prolonged,  i.e., 
the  pulse  is  really  infrequent,  not  slow. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  reference  to  the  length  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  and  the  duration  of  the  pause  in  some  cases  of  slow  pulse 
in  cerebral  disease. 

Again,  as  to  the  ratio  between  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  in  these 
cases,  the  pulse  being  extremely  infrequent,  the  respirations  may  pre- 
cerve  their  ordinary  frequency,  fall  very  slightly,  or  be  a  little  more 
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freqaent  than  in  health.  So  that,  instead  of  bearing  to  eaoh  other  th« 
ratio  of  1  to  4,  the  pulse  is  often  little  more  than  twice  as  frequent  as 
the  respirations,  and  the  two  may  he  almost  equal  in  frequency;  thus  I 
have  seen  the  pulse  during  the  stage  of  convalescence  from  relapsing 
fever  86  only,  when  the  respirations  were  80  in  the  minute,  no  heart, 
lung,  or  cerebral  disease  being  present 

The  influence  of  change  of  position,  of  muscular  exertion,  on  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  these  cases,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  fiicts: 
the  pulse  being  48,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  rose,  on  his  assuming 
the  erect  position,  to  116,  the  respiratory  movements  at  the  same  time 
being  scarcely  more  frequent  than  they  were  while  the  patient  was  in  bed. 

In  typhus  fever  the  pulse  slowly  rises  in  frequency  to  a  certain  i>oint, 
preserves  that  rate  of  frequency  for  a  variable  period,  and  then  as  dowly 
&1U.  It  is  well  here  to  remark,  that  whenever  an  increase  more  than 
may  be  accounted  for  by  error  in  observation,  e,g,,  four  or  six  beats 
in  the  minute  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beats  occurs  after  the  first 
fall  in  frequency  in  typhus  fever,  that  increase  is  the  precursor  or  ac- 
companies the  development  of  some  complication.  Thus  in  the  sixth 
case  tabulated,  erysipelas  commenced  with  the  rise  in  the  pulse.  A 
sudden  fall  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  beats  in  typhus  fever  is  occa- 
sionally the  consequence  of  intracranial  disease,  e.g,,  hemorrhage  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

In  typhoid  fever,  the  pulse  rises  and  US\a  in  frequency  in  a  most 
irregular  manner, — ^to  day  120,  to  morrow  90,  the  next  day  120, — and 
this  apparently  without  any  relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
general  or  local  affections, — without  appreciable  cause. 

The  different  influence  of  free  perspiration  in  diminishing  the  fr^ 
quency  of  the  pulse,  in  relapsing  fever  and  in  typhus  fever,  is  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  this  Table,  which  is  copied  from  a  Beport  on  Con- 
tinued Fever,  by  Dr.  Flint,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Buffalo  University, 
United  States,  and  a  Table  compiled  from  my  ovm  observations 
in  regard  of  the  pulse  in.relapsing  fever;  for,  in  the  cases  there  tabulated, 
the  sudden  fall  in  the  pulse  was  preceded  by  profuse  sweating: — 

Influence  of  Pertpiration  on  the  Rate  of  Frequency  of  the  PuUe 

in  Typhus  Fever, 


No.  of 

Day  before  Perspi- 

Day of 

Subsequent 

Cases. 

ration. 

Perspiration. 

Day. 

1 

120 

120  a.m.  116  p.m. 

•     100 

2 

108 

104 

104 

3 

132 

124 

118 

4 

108 

100 

88 

5 

128 

128 

120 

6 

156 

184 

12^ 

7 

110 

120 

104 

8 

106 

126 

136 

9 

90 

100 

108 

10 

111 

108 

98 
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It  iBf  then,  manifest,  that  those  general  symptoms  whioh  the 
of  this  class  have  in  common,  and  the  possession  of  which  serves,  in 
some  measure,  to  prove  their  affinity,  when  closely  examined,  indicate 
their  want  of  identity. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  March  5,  1858, 
p.  235. 

[Dr.  Jenner  observes  that  in  six  out  of  seven  of  these  acute  specific 
diseases,  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  disseminated  vascular  engorgement, 
these  are,  as  before  mentioned,  small-pox,  measles,  erysipelas,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  typhus  fever.  With  regard  to  the  seventh, 
relapsing  fever,  the  same  degree  of  uniformity  of  opinion  does  not  exist. 
The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the] 

Peculiarities  in  Respect  of  the  Parts  of  the  Skin  Affected, — The 
eruption  in  each  of  these  diseases  appears  first  on  particular  parts  of 
the  body,  or  limits  itself  throughout  to  particular  parts.  In  small-pox 
and  measles  the  eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  chin,  nose,  or  forehead, 
and  thence  invades  the  whole  face.  In  small-pox  the  skin  of  the  wrists 
next  suffers,  while  in  measles  the  rash  gradually  passes  from  the  face  to 
the  neck,  thence  to  the  trunk,  and  subsequently  to  the  extremities.  In 
scarlet  fever  the  eruption  breaks  out  first  on  the  root  of  the  neck,  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  loins,  and  outer  aspect  of  the  arms.  In  typhus  fever, 
the  back  of  the  hands  are  the  seat  of  the  earliest  spots;  subsequently, 
the  trunk  and  extremities;  and  it  appears  on  these  parts  almost  simul- 
taneously. In  typhoid  fever,  spots  scarcely  ever  appear  on  the  face,  and 
rarely  on  the  extremities.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  but  their  characteristic  appearance  is 
best  seen  on  the  anterior. 

In  erysipelas,  the  inflammation  commences  about  the  centre  of  the 
fEUM — e,g.t  over  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  bones — the  point  of  the 
nose,  or  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  these  parts. 

As  to  the  Period  after  the  Ovtset  of  the  Disease  at  which  the  Skin 
Affection  appears,  its  Course,  and  Duration, — In  relapsing  fever,  if 
there  be  a  specific  skin  affection,  it  appears  on  the  first  day  of  illness; 
the  I'ashes  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  erysipelas  show  themsdves  on  the 
second;  that  of  small-pox  on  the  third;  of  measles  on  the  fourth;  of 
typhus  fever  on  the  fifth;  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  eighth.  While  in 
relapsing  fever  the  duration  of  the  rash  is  less  than  twenty-four  hours; 
in  measles,  three  or  four  days;  in  scarlet  fever,  six  or  seven  days;  in 
erysipelas,  seven  or  eight  days;  in  small-pox,  ten  or  twelve  days;  in 
typhus  fever,  ten  or  twelve  days;  and  in  typhoid  fever,  twelve  to  twenty 
days. 

In  their  course,  these  skin  affections  present  certain  peculiarities. 
Thus,  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox  the  eruption  disappears 
first  from  the  parts  first  affected;  so  that  in  scarlet  fever,  for  example, 
the  legs  are  brilliant  scarlet,  when  the  face  and  trunk  have  resumed 
their  normal  tint. 

The  eruption  seated  on  the  back  of  hands  in  typhus  fever  often  dis- 
appears  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  that  which  studs  the  remainder  of 
the  surface  continues  of  one  uniform  shade  over  the  whole  extent,  to 
the  last.     In  erysipelas,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  spreads  from  one 
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spot  gradiuJlj  in  all  directions,  oet^ng  to  extend  only  with  the  cessation 
of  the  disease.  Typhoid  feTer  offers  this  peculiarity,  that  snoceasiTe 
erops  of  spots  follow  each  other  at  short  intervals,  the  fresh  spots  being 
intermingled  irregularly  with  the  old,  and  the  spots  which  appeared  first 
never  continuing  tiU  the  close  of  the  affection. 

The.  scarlet  tint  of  the  rash  in  scarlet  fever;  its  dusky  red  hue  in 
erysipelas;  its  lake-like  shade  in  measles;  its  mulberry  aspect  in  typhus 
fever,  and  the  rose  colour  of  the  spots  in  typhoid  fever;  the  broad 
patches  of  eruption  in  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelas;  the  circular,  irregu- 
larly distributed  spots  in  typhoid  fever;  the  crescentic  arrangement  of 
the  spots  in  measles  and  small-pox,  and  their  orderless  coalescence  in 
typhus  fever;  the  limited  extent  of  the  eruption  in  erysipelas  and 
typhoid  fever,  contrasted  with  its  wide  diffusion  in  the  other  disease — 
these  are  characteristics  of  form,  colour,  and  extent  which  need  only,  from 
our  familiarity  with  them,  to  be  mentioned. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  skin  affection  in  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion, we  observe  in  each  certain  peculiarities  in  respect  of  nature,  situa- 
tion, date  of  appearance,  colour,  form,  extent,  and  duration.  With 
reference  to  the  internal  disseminated  affections,  the  mucous  membranes 
suffer  the  most  markedly  in  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and 
small-pox.  In  measles,  however,  it  is  the  conjunctival,  nasal,  buccal, 
and  bronchial;  in  scarlet  fever  and  erysipelas,  the  faucial;  in  small-pox, 
the  nasal,  buccal,  laryngeal,  and  tracheal;  and  in  typhoid  fever,  the 
bronchial  and  intestinal.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  the 
mucous  membranes  varies  in  each;  in  measles,  it  is  active  congestion, 
with  abundant  secretion  from  the  membrane;  in  erysipelas,  inflammation 
of  a  peculiar  type,  with  dryness  of  the  surface  of  membrane,  and  serous 
effusion  beneath  it;  while  in  small-pox,  the  tendency  is  to  suppuration; 
and  in  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fevers,  to  ulceration.  In  typhus  fever, 
the  mucous  membranes  suffer  congestion  only  in  common  with  other 
structures,  if  seated  in  depending  parts  of  the  body.  Disseminated 
inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes  are  remarkably  common  in 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers;  comparatively  rare  in  measles  and  typhus 
fever.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  common  in  and  to  all;  while  in 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  and  erysipelas  it  is,  espedally,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  suffer. 

The  duration  of  all  these  acute  specific  diseases  is  limited;  neither 
lasts  longer  than  a  month,  and  many  have  completed  their  course  long 
before  that  time.  Not  one  of  them  continues  more  than  a  given  number 
of  days. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  this  is  determined,  from  the  sudden  com- 
mencement and  abrupt  termination  of  relapsing  fever,  and  the  &ct  that 
it  is  usually  uncomplicated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  its  duration. 

The  data  for  determining  the  duration  of  all  the  other  diseases  of  this 
class  are  derived,  ^st,  from  a  consideration  of  the  time  that  elapses 
between  the  first  symptom  of  illness  and  the  disappearance  of  the  erup- 
tion; and,  2ndly,  from  a  consideration  of  the  appearances  found  after 
death.  The  eruption  is  one  of  the  specific  effects  of  the  action  of  the 
exciting  cause,  i.e.,  of  the  poison,  seed,  or  other  principle  of  infection,  or 
of  the  condition  of  blood  directly  produced  by  that  exciting  cause,  (and 
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its  continuiKnoe  is  ordinarily  equal  in  daration,  after  its  irst  appeai!ftiioe, 
witli  tbat  of  the  specific  disease.)  The  length  of  the  disease  is  then,  al 
least,  the  period  during  which  the  specific  eruption  is  present,  plus  the 
period  occupied  by  the  general  symptoms  anterior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
skin  affection. 

The  second  class  of  data  for  determining  the  duration  is  derived  firom 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  .die  of  these  diseases. 

Thus,  all  these  acute  specific  diseases  are  general  diseases,  and  all 
may  prove  fatal  without  any  lesion  of  structure  of  sufficient  moment  to 
account  for  death  being  found.  Death  results,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  of  each  of  these  diseases,  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  poison  which  indaces  them,  t.  e.,  firom  the  change  directly  induced 
in  the  blood  by  that  poison,  or  firom  the  changes  directly  induced  on  all 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  by  that  poison,  or  by  the  blood 
altered  by  that  poison.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  death  firom  this,  or 
these  causes,  can  occur  only  daring  the  period  that  the  disease  itself 
lasts;  therefore,  if  there  be  a  period  in  each  of  these  affections,  afwr 
which,  if  death  occur,  changes  of  structure  of  sufildent  moment  or 
extent  to  account  for  death  are  always  found,  then  the  specific  disease 
must  be  held  to  continue  at  least  up  to  that  time,  whatever  be  the  dura- 
tion fA.  the  eruption.  Now,  experience  proves,  that  in  several  of  these 
diseases  there  is  such  a  time,  and  has  shown,  moreover,  that  it  is  never 
later  in  each  of  the  diseases  than  the  time  when  the  eruption  fades  in 
typical  cases.  Thus,  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever  has  disappeared  in 
typical  cases,  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  disease.  If  death  occur  in 
in  scarlet  fever  before  the  latter  date,  then  experience  shows  that  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  nq  appearances  are  found  of  sufiident  impor- 
tance to  account  for  death;  while,  if  death  occur  after  that  date,  then 
death  may  invariably  be  elplained  by  the  lesions  discovered.  If  in 
typhus  fever,  death  ensue  wil^n  twenty-one  days  after  the  first  symp- 
toms of  illness,  then  may  no  deviation  firom  healthy  structure,  such  as 
experience  proves  to  be  capable  of  producing  death,  be  discovered;  whiles 
after  twenty-one  days,  extensive  alterations  of  structure  are  constantly 
found. 

If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  prove  fatal  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
disease,  then  may  slight  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
Peyer's  patches,  some  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen, 
be  the  only  aberrations  from  the  normal  condition  exposed  by  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  body;  while,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  disease, 
aberrations  firom  healthy  structure  of  the  gravest  character  may  always 
be  demonstrated  after  death. 

On  the  table  are  parts  of  the  small  intestines  firom  two  females,  who 
died  respectively  on  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  day  of  typhoid  fever.  In 
neither  preparation  is  the  intestinal  disease  very  grave  in  character,  yet 
scarcely  any  other  change  of  structure  was  detected.  For  the  one  pre- 
paration I  am  indebted  to  my  firiend  Dr.  Sankey,  and  for  the  other  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Farkes. 

It  is,  then,  by  a  consideration  of  the  period  that  elapses  between  the 
outset  of  the  disease,  when  the  invasion  has  been  sudden,  and  the  oessa- 
tion  of  the  eruption;  and  the  period  of  the  first  symptoms,  when  also 
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the  invasion  has  been  sudden,  at  which,  if  death  occnr,  no  lesions  of 
strncture  to  account  for  death  are  to  be  found,  that  we  determine  the 
duration  of  the  acute  specific  diseases. 

By  the  aid  of  the  latter  of  these  two  points,  it  is,  especially,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  separate  the  duration  of  the  ilbiess  from  the  duration  of 
the  specific  disease.  Practically,  in  regard  of  some  of  these  diseases, 
this  separation  is  generally,  because  readily,  effected;  the  duration  of 
the  specific  disease  being  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  symptoms 
of  invasion  and  of  the  eruption,  the  physician  seeks  for  the  complica- 
tion by  which  the  symptoms  of  illness  are  kept  up.  No  one  would  say 
scarlet  fever  had  lasted  for  seven  weeks,  because  a  person  suffering  firom 
that  affection  had  pleurisy  established  in  its  course,  which  pleurisy, 
passing  into  a  chronic  state,  ran  a  course  of  six  weeks.  If  such  a  case 
proved  fatal,  it  would  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  patient  had  died  of  a 
disease  which  had  commenced  during  the  progress  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  continued  after  the  latter  had  ceased.  The  same  admission  would 
be  equally  correct,  even  though  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  died 
was  oue  of  those  which,  in  a  mild  or  severe  form,  invariably  accompanies 
scarlet  fever,  e.  g»,  the  throat  affection;  thus,  in  a  case  I  saw  lately, 
sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  fauces — established  by  the  action  of  the 
specific  disease — continued  to  progress  after  the  latter  had  itself  ceased, 
and  ultimately  caused  the  patient's  death  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
scarlet  fever  had  terminated.  I  say,  in  regard  of  scarlatina  and  some 
other  of  these  diseases,  this  separation  of  the  duration  of  the  specific 
disease  from  the  duration  of  the  illuess  is  made,  and  consequently  the 
former  can  have  assigned  to  it  as  definite  a  duration  in  complicated  as 
in  uncomplicated  cases, — in  those  unattended  by  an  eruption  as  in  those 
attended  by  an  eruption.  But  in  regard  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
the  line  in  question  has  not  been  drawn,  and  ^e  find,  consequently,  the 
duration  of  the  latter  said  to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  days,  and 
that  when  no  relapse  has  occurred.  This  confounding  the  duration  of 
the  illness  with  the  length  of  the  specific  disease  is  an  error  into  which 
I  think  some  of  the  most  able  writers  on  these  diseases  have  fallen.  In 
typhoid  fever,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  there  are  two  classes  of  lesions  of 
structure  discovered  after  death — 1st,  those  which  are  invariably  present; 
and,  2udly,  those  which  are  more  or  less  frequently  the  result  of  the 
disease.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches; 
of  the  latter,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Now,  having  been  established 
in  the  course  of  the  specific  disease,  either  one  of  these  may  continue  to 
progress  after  that  has  terminated,  and  all  the  general  effects  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  or  of  thoracic  inflammation,  be  the  result. 
The  pulse  may  continue  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  patient  be 
delirious,  and  yet  the  fever  may  have  ceased,  the  specific  disease  have 
terminated. 

Determined  by  the  data  to  which  I  have  referred,  each  of  the  acute 
specific  diseases  has  a  definite  duration,  t.e.,  with  regard  to  each  there  is 
a  date  capable  of  being  fixed  absolutely,  by  which  time  the  patient  either 
dies,  or,  so  far  as  concerns  the  specific  disease,  recovers. 

The  duration  is  different  for  each  species;  thus,  for  measles  it  is  7  or 
8  days;  for  scarlet  feVer,  8  or  9  days;  fpr  erysipelas,  about  14  days;  for 
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tmall-pox  the  same,  supposing  in  all  four  the  ernption  to  have  made  its 
appearance  on  the  typical  day;  while,  -without  regard  to. the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  it  is  in  typhus  fever  21  days,  and  in  typhoid 
fever  30  days. 

If,  therefore,  health  he  not  restored  soon  after  these  dates,  we  may  be 
certain  that  some  other  than  the  primary  affection  is  the  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  symptoms.  And,  again,  if  for  either  of  these  diseases 
a  specific  exist,  or  a  epecial  treatment  be  proper,  it  is  manifest  that  that 
spekdfic  or  that  treatment  can  be  expected  to  exert  a  favourable  influence 
only  during  so  many  days  from  the  outset  of  the  first  symptoms  as  the 
specific  disease  has  been  proved  to  exist. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  duration  of  t3rphoid  fever  at  which  I  arrived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  points  just  referred  to,  has  recently  been 
fully  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  a  different  class  of  facts. 

Dr.  ZimmermMi  lately  published  two  papers  in  the  Deutsche  KHnik, 
on  typhoid  fever.  He  determined  the  duration  of  the  disease  thus :  He 
noted  the  temperature  of  the  patient  daily,  and  found  that  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  that  the  fever  ceased  some  time  between  the  21st  and 
28th  days;  that  is  to  say,  then,  for  the  first  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness,  the  thermometer  being  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
the  mercury  stood  at  the  point  at  which  it  stands' when  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  healthy  person.  Up  to  the  same  date  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  was  proved  by  the  balance  to  lose  weight  daily,  while  from  that 
date  he  was  proved  to  gain  weight  rapidly:  thus,  a  patient  who  weighed 
before  his  iUness  170  lb.,  on  the  22nd  day  of  disease  weighed  only 
119  lb.,  and  on  the  26th  day  only  117  lb.  On  the  30th  day  he  was 
found  to  have  gained  3  lb.,  i.e^  he  weighed  120  lb.,  and  on  the  39tk 
day  his  weight  was  124  lb.;  no  alteration  in  his  diet  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  account  for  the  increase  having  been  made. 

The  last  point  common  to  all  these  diseases  is,  that  they  have  a 
ttpeajflc  cause.  But  although  all  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves, 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  sometimes  arise  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  existence  of  any  source  of  contagion, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  sometimes  appear  to 
arise  spontaneously.  But  the  frequency  with  which  this  happens  differs 
considerably.  It  rarely  happens  that  cases  of  small-pox,  the  disease  not 
being  epidemic,  are  unable  to  be  traced  to  their  origin.  The  inability 
to  refer  the  disease  to  contagion  is  more  common  in  respect  of  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  typhus  fever,  while  the  contagious  nature 
€ven  of  erysipelas  and  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  called  in  question. 
Nay,  it  was  long  hdd  that  typhoid  fever  differed  from  typhus  fever  for 
this  reason  among  others,  that  while  the  latter  was  contagious  the  former 
possessed  no  power  of  reproducing  itself.  The  memoir  of  M.  Piedvache, 
*  B^chercbes  sur  la  Contagion  de  la  Fidvre  Typhoide,  et  principalement 
sur  les  Circonstances  dans  lesquelles  elle  a  lieu,  par  Joseph  Piedvache, 
Paris,  1850,'  has  for  ever  laid  this  doubt.  That  observer  has  shown, 
that  if  the  conditions  of  development  be  given,  typhoid  fever  has  the 
power  of  reproducing  itself  and  has  adduced  several  instances  in  which 
persons  in  attendance  on  cases  of  typhoid  fever  not  only  contracted  the 
«ame  disease,  but,  having  been  removed  while  ill  to  houses  situated  miles 
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distant  from  the  primary  case,  aod  where  no  fever  ezuited,  oommiuiioated 
the  disease  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  As  a  rule,  those  only  had  the 
disease,  who,  in  imperfectly  ventilated  rooms,  were  in  close  and  continued 
communication  with  the  sick  man. 

But  let  the  cases  of  that  disease  collected  together  be  numerous,  and 
the  attendant  fully  exposed  to  the  effluvia,  and  it  will  spread  among 
them  in  the  best  ventilated  places  as  freely  as  typhus  fever.  For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  nurses  who  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  during  the 
time  I  visited  the  London  Fever  Hospital  was  as  great  as  the  number  of 
those  who  had  typhus  fever,  while,  during  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
medical  attendants  had  typhus  fever,  and  just  before  one  had  died  of 
typhoid  fever. 

It  would  appear  that  the  seeds  of  these  specific  diseases  differ  from 
each  other,  like  the  seeds  of  plants,  not  only  in  requiring  more  or  less 
different  conditions  for  their  development,  but  also  in  the  facility  with 
which  their  germinating  powers  are  destroyed, 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  a  case  of  small -pox  being 
received  into  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital  without  the  disease  spread- 
ing to  one  or  more  of  those  in  relation  or  proximity  to  it;  while  I  can 
remember  only  two  instances  of  the  extension  of  typhoid  fever  when 
cases  of  that  disease  were  scattered  through  the  wards  of  a  general  hos- 
pital; and  in  these  cases  it  was  the  friends  of  the  patient — the  mother, 
in  one  instance,  who  had  watched  by  her  son  night  and  day — who 
Buffered. 

The  following  facts,  given  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  are  of  interest,  as 
bearing  on  this  point  and  some  others  connected  with  the  means  of  the 
propagation  of  the  contagious  diseases.  At  North  Boston,  £rie  county. 
United  States,  in  1848,  resided  nine  families.  Taking  a  tavern  for  the 
centre,  seven  of  the  nine  lived  within  an  area  100  rods  in  diameter. 

All  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  one  family, 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  tavern.  A  feud  existed  between 
the  master  of  that  one  and  the  tavern-keeper.  A  man  labouring  under 
typhoid  fever  (a  disease  previously  unknown  in  North  Boston)  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  tavern,  September  21,  and  died  October  29th. 

Between  October  19th  and  December  7th,  twenty-eight  persons  in 
this  little  community  had  typhoid  fever.  Three  families  only  escaped 
the  disease,  viz.,  the  two  residing  the  farthest  from  the  tavern,  and  that 
of  the  man  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  tavern-keeper,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, never  visited  at  his  house.  Now,  a  fact  of  interest  in  this  case 
is,  that  all  the  families  in  which  the  disease  appeared  drew  their  supply 
of  water  from  the  well  of  the  tavern,  while  two  out  of  the  three  that 
escaped  had  their  water  from  other  sources. 

The  man  at  feud  with  the  tavern-keeper  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned the  well  of  the  tavern.  He  resided  nearer  than  any  of  the  others 
to  the  tavern.  None  who  visited  the  village  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  assistance  to  the  inhabitants,  contracted  the  disease. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  typical  causes  of  the  acute  specific 
diseases,  I  would  observe,  that,  as  the  pathological  tendency 
of  small-pox  is  to  produce  inflammation  and  suppuration; 
of  measles  „  active  congestion; 
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of  scarlet  ferer  is  to  produce  inflammation  and  alceration; 

of  typhoid  fever       ,,  inflammation  and  ulceration; 

of  typhofi  fevw        ,,  congestion  and  extravasation  of  blood; 

of  erysipelas  „  inflammation  and  effusion  of  serosity; 

it  is  probable  that  the  pathological  aflBnity  of  typhoid  fever  is  with 
scarlet  fever  rather  than  with  typhus  fever  or  relapsing  fever;  and  that 
the  pathological  afiinity  of  typhus  fever  is  with  measles  rather  than 
with  typhoid  fever  or  relapsing  fever;  while  the  symptomatological 
affinity  of  relapsing  fever  is  with  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  inter- 
mittent fever  ranks,  rather  than  with  typhus  fever  or  typhoid  fever, 
although  eti(^ogically  its  place  is  unong  the  acute  specific  diseases. 

Small-pox, — I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  deviation  from  the 
type  of  small-pox  in  the  confluent  variety  is  due  to  the  extent  and  seve- 
rity of  the  specific  local  process. 

Symptomatologically  considered  there  are  three,  and  pathologically 
considered  two,  distinct  varieties  of  small-pox  included  under  the  term 
"  malignant  smidl-pox. " 

In  the  first  symptomatological  variety,  the  severity  of  the  general  spe- 
cific disease  is  evidenced  by  the  patient  dying  before  any  local  disease 
whatever  is  established. 

In  the  second,  the  severity  of  the  general  specific  disease  is  manifested 
by  the  softened  state  of  the  solids,  and  the  ready  solubility  of  the  orga-: 
nised  elements  of  the  blood;  the  effects  of  which  are  hemorrhage  from 
innumerable  small  vessels  in  various  xMirts  of  the  body,  the  effusion  of 
serosity  dyed  red  by  dissolved  hsematosin,  and  diminution  of  muscular 
power,  cardiac  as  well  as  voluntary.  The  cerebral  functions  in  these 
cases  are  often  unimpaired. 

While  the  third  variety  is  characterised  by  so-called  typhoid  symp- 
toms; t.e.,  by  frequent  pulse,  dry  and  brown  tongue,  low  delirium,  and 
great  prostration, — characters  which  it  owes  either  to  the  severity  of  the 
genend  affection,  for  they  are  sometime^  present  when  the  pustules  are 
few  in  number  and  distinct,— or  to  the  presence  of  severe  local  compli- 
cations. Thuci,  in  a  case  I  witnessed  of  this  kind,  when  the  patient  was 
progressing  favourably,  the  evidence  of  pneumonia  being  established,  was 
quickly  followed  by  typhoid  symptoms.  On  examination  after  death, 
ike  interlobular  septa  of  the  lung  were  found  infiltrated  over  a  consider- 
able space  with  purulent-looking  fluid. 

Typhoid  Fever. — The  cases  of  typhoid  fever  met  with  in  practice  may 
be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: — The  typical,  the  mild,  the  grave, 
and  the  insidious,  simulative,  or  latent. 

Time  permits  me  only  to  sketch  the  last;  and  this  I  shall  do  at  some 
length,  because  I  believe  the  cases  included  in  it  are  often  misunder- 
stood. 

The  insidious,  simulative,  or  latent  variety  of-  typhoid  fever  usually 
commences  most  gradually,  the  patient  being  altogether  unable  to  say 
on  what  day  he  first  felt  unwell;  nay,  sometimes  he  cannot  fix  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  outset  of  his  illness;  rarely  is  he  able  to  say  what 
the  first  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered  were.  He  seeks  aid  frt>m  the 
physician  because  he  feels  ''poorly;"  he  deferred  seeking  aid  before, 
because  "he  hoped  to  shake  it  off"    His  bowels  have  been,  he  says. 
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Bomewliat  "  out  of  order/'  his  head  has  ached  a  little,  and  perhaps  he 
has  had  trifling  oough.  He  thinks  he  mnst  hare  caught  cold.  Now  aaid 
then,  one  or  o&er  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  especially  complained 
of.  Less  commonly,  pain  in  the  limbs  and  back  are  troublesome.  The 
patient  has  not  given  np  his  ordinary  employment,  but  he  feels,  as  he 
describes  it,  "  not  np  to  it.'*  He  lies  in  bed  as  late  in  the  morning  a» 
his  occupations  permit  him;  when  he  rises,  feels  weary  and  fatigued, 
and  at  night  scarcely  able  to  undress  himself.  His  appetite  is  lost; 
more  or  less  diarrhoea  is  usually  present;  sometimes,  however,  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  The  tongue  is  often  large,  pale,  and  but  slightly^ 
furred.  It  is  generally  somewhat  tremulous.  If  the  case  be  not  under- 
stood, the  patient  gradually  growing  less  able  to  exert  himself,  ceases  to 
leave  the  house,  or,  if  he  still  goes  out,  it  is  for  a  short  time  only.  The 
greater  part  of  the  day  he  spends  in  bed  or  on  a  couch.  At  night  he  is 
restless,  and  disturbed  by  thirst  and  a  sense  of  heat, — "  eaten  up  by 
fever,"  as  he  calls  it. 

In  this  state,  if  the  case  go  on  favourably,  the  patient  continues  one 
day  better  and  another  worse,  but  always  losing  flesh  for  about  a  month, 
and  then  he  begins  to  mend,  and  after  another  week  or  two  feel» 
pretty  well. 

For  many  years  some  of  these  cases  puzzled  me  much.  A  pulse 
somewhat  quickened  only,  a  tongue  not  greatly  diflering  from  that  of 
health,  and  no  marked  heat  of  skin,  trifling  frontal  headache,  a  little 
sonorous  r&le,  and  slight  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  seemed  local  ail- 
ments altogether  insignificant,  and  yet  the  patient  continued  ill,  and 
often  appeared  worse  to  his  friends  than  to  me,  for  they  saw  him  at  all 
times,  I  only  when  he  was  aroused  to  exertion.  I  have  supposed  the 
case  to  go  on  well;  but  in  some  instances  it  terminates  fataUy  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  or  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  then  the  pa- 
tient dies  in  a  few  days,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  case. 

In  these  latent  cases,  the  physician  has  often  but  to  be  aware  of  the 
possible  nature  of  the  illness  to  detect  it.  The  confirmation  follows 
immediately  on  the  suspicion;  for,  if  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax  be  carefully  examined,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  rose  spots, 
which,  when  well  marked,  are  as  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  as  are 
the  small- pox  pustules  of  small-pox,  may  be  detected. 

But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  on  the  most  careful  search,  not 
the  trace  of  a  spot  can  be  seen. 

Still  the  diagnosis  may  usually  be  made  with  certainty.  The  con- 
junction of  frontal  headache  with  diarrhoea  is  rarely  observed  except  in 
cases  of  typhoid  fever;  and  if  to  these  symptoms  be  added  a  sense  of 
weakneis  disproportioned  to  that  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
diarrhoea,  trifling  sonorous  rile,  with  a  want  of  steadiness  in  directing 
or  keeping  up,  even  for  a  short  time,  trifling  muscular  effort,  e.  ^.,  a 
little  unsteadiness  of  the  tongue  when  fully  protruded,  a  little  wavering 
of  the  hand  when  the  arm  is  extended,— the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever 
may  be  considered  absolute,  even  though  the  heart's  beats  be  scarcely 
quickened,  the  tongue  be  moist  and  almost  clean,  and  the  patient  able 
to  leave  his  room  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    Ordinarily,  in  tht 
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cues  of  wbich  I  am  speakiDg,  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  more  resonant 
than  natural,  a  little  "blown,"  as  it  is  called,  and  gurgling,  on  carefnl 
manipulation,  may  be  detected  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  the  splenic  dul- 
ness,  too,  is  extensiye. 

In  some  cases  which  commence  as  the  one  I  have  jnst  sketched,  after 
16  or  17  days  have  elapsed,  the  febrile  symptoms  become  more  marked, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  tongne  is  brown,  sordes  collect  abont  the  teeth, 
and  prostration  is  considerable;  then  the  disease  is  said  to  mn  into 
typfans  fever. 

In  other  cases  congh  and  sonorons  rftle  are  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  and  then  the  patient  may  be  supposed  to  be  labouring  under 
a  mild  but  protracted  form  of  bronchitis.  A  fourfch  set  of  cases,  from 
the  presence  of  redness  of  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
marked  character  of  the  intestinal  disorder,  are  called  by  some  ''  mild 
gastric-feyer^"  or  ''muco-enteritis." 

While,  in  a  fifth  set,  the  symptoms  are  so  trifling  that  the  patient  and 
his  friends  resort  for  an  explanation  of  his  illness  to  those  English  dis- 
orders, a  bad  cold  or  an  attack  of  the  bile,  while  the  medical  attendant 
sees  protracted  influenza,  irritative  dyspepsia,  or  error  in  diet. 

Scarlatina. — Passing  by  those  forms  of  scarlatina  which  are  never 
fatal,  I  will  enumerate  the  apparent  causes  of  death  in  the  fatal  cases  I 
have  examined. 

For  this  purpose  I  may  divide  the  cases  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those 
which  proved  &tal  during  the  first  week,  and  those  which  proved  fatal 
after  the  first  week.  Of  the  first  group  some  died  before  the  appearance 
of  the  rash. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  kind  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  1851: — 

A  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  resided  in 
two  small  rooms  opening  into  each  other,  in  an  imperfectly  drained  house. 
Between  May  15th  and  29th  the  woman  and  the  three  children  were 
attacked  with  scarlatina.  The  man  slept  during  the  whole  time  in  the 
same  bed  with  his  wife  and  sick  children.  On  June  the  Ist,  about  noon, 
u  e.,  after  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  in  an  atmosphere  highly  charged 
with  the  emanations  from  those  snfifering  from  scarlatina  fdr  17  days, 
this  man  complained  of  sore  throat. 

On  the  2nd,  about  noon,  he  became  suddenly  insensible,  and  near 
midnight  was  aj^mitted  into  University  College  Hospital.  At  that 
time  there  were  a  few  dusky  red  patches  on  the  skin,  the  surface  was 
cold,  the  pupils  large,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt.  The  man  con- 
tinued very  restless  to  the  last,  and  at  no  time  after  he  came  under  ob- 
servation could  he  give  any  account  of  himself.  An  hour  or  so  before 
death  petechi»  appeared  on  the  skin. 

He  died  at  3  a.  m.  on  the  8rd,  t.  e.,  less  than  forty  hours  after  first 
Bufiering  sore  throat. 

When  the  body  was  examined  on  the  4th,  the  whole  surface  had  a 

purplish,  mottled  aspect.     Small  spots  of  extravasated  blood  were  found 

in  the  cutaneous  tissue,  under  the  pleurae,  pericardium,  endocardium, 

peritoneum,  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  tonsils  were  enlarged,  and  in  common  with  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  and  pharynx,  highly  vascular.  The  sj^een 
was  hirge,  and  there  was  some  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater. 

In  some  of  the  cases  I  have  examined  which  proved  fatal  during  the 
first  week«  the  rash  heing  fully  developed,  careful  examination  after 
death  has  not  enabled  me  to  detect  any  great  change  of  structure.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  general  symptoms  have  inclined  to  an  inflamma- 
tory, and  in  others  to  a  typhoid  type.  In  neither  set  of  cases  were  the 
symptoms  referable  to  the  specific  throat  affection  very  prominent  during 
life.  The  structural  changes  of  extent  or  severity  that  I  have  found  in 
other  cases  fatal  during  the  first  week,  have  been — 

a  Sloughing  of  the  tonsils. 

b  Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

c  Intense  redness  of  and  granular  lymph — ^the  croupose  lymph  of 
Rokitansky — on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
stomach. 

d  Abnormal  vascularity  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  of  the  cellular  tissue  uniting 
the  lobules  of  the  gland  Itself,  with  excess  of  serosity  in  the  same  tissues. 

€  Blood  on  the  free  surfsice  of  the  arachnoid,  without  evidence  of  the 
rupture  of  any  vessel  appreciable  by  the  unaided  eye. 

The  grave  structural  charges  I  have  found  in  those  cases  which  have 
proved  fatal  after  the  first  week — t.e.,  after  the  rash  had  disappeared, 
have  been — 

Sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx; 

Post-pharyugeal  abscess; 

And  which  is  often  termed  parotid  bubo. 

Under  this  latter  term  are  comprised  the  following  pathologioo-anato^ 
mical  conditions — ^viz.,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  around  the  gland. 

Inflammation  and  suppuration,  chiefly  of  lymphatic  glands  over  or 
near  to  the  parotid  gland.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  purulent  fluid 
may  be  diffused  among  the  structures,  infiltrate  them,  that  is  to  say;  or 
it  may  be  circumscribed  or  collected  into  an  abscess. 

Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland  itseK.  In  these 
cases  the  pus  is  diffused  through  the  cellular  tissue,  dissecting  the  lobules 
of  the  gland  from  each  other. 

The  remaining  serious  lesions  I  have  found,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  have  been  the  efiects  of  local  inflammation,  especially  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia,  and  collections  of  pus  in  several  parts  of  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities. 

The  death,  then,  in  all  these  cases,  can  readily  be  referred  to  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  general  specific  disease,  to  excess  of  the  local  spe- 
cific process,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  complications. 

In  scarlatina  simplex  and  scarlatina  sine  eruptione  the  specific  general 
disease  is  moderate  in  .degree,  and*  the  specific  throat  or  skin  affection 
trifling  in  amount  or  absent.  The  complete  absence  of  any  affection  of 
the  fauces  must,  I  think,  be  very  rare,  for  no  instance  of  it  has  fallen 
under  my  observation.  In  a  tolerably  large  number  of  cases,  the  patient 
has  complained  of  sore  throat:  but  inspection  of  the  part,  in  all  such 
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cases,  has  proved  the  presence  of  abnormal  redness.  In  scarlatina  angi- 
noea  the  seT«re  and  inflammatory  character  of  the  throat  afiEection  gives 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  case.  The  skin  affection  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  highly  or  imperfectly  developed. 

Under  the  head  of  scarlatina  maligna  are  included  several  symptoma- 
tologically  and  pathologically  distinct  varieties  of  scarlatina. 

1st.  That  variety  in  which  death  takes  place  a  day  or  two  after  the 
first  symptoms  of  disease. 

2ndly.  That  in  which  the  specific  local  processes  of  the  skin  and 
throat  are  fnlly,  but  not  excessively  developed,  and  the  patient  dies 
comatose,  or  sinks  suddenly,  while  the  rash  is  well  out,  or  immediately 
after  it  h&s  fauded, 

3rdly.  That  in  which  the  eruption  is  dusky;  petechise  stud  the  skin; 
the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  prostra- 
tion extreme,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  is  manifested  to  gangrene 
of  the  throat,  and  also  of  all  parts  exposed  to  pressure. 

4thly.  That  in  which,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  acrid  dis- 
charges escape  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears;  the  tonsils  are  greatly  in- 
creased in  size,  and,  in  common  with  ^he  uvula,  velum  pendulum  palati, 
and  pharynx,  are  red;  the  parts  behind  the  rami  aod  angles  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  considerably  swollen;  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  and  the  rash 
more  or  less  imperfectly  marked. 

In  this  variety,  which  is  so  common  in  strumous  children,  all  the 
mucous  membranes  referred  to  are  the  seat  of  ulceratioD.  I  have  seen, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  patient  recover  after  losing  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  from  destruction  of  the  cornea,  and  having  the  sense  of 
hearing  greatly  impaired  by  ulceration  of  the  membransB  tympanorum. 

Measles. — A  case  of  measles,  in  which  the  disease  has  assumed  a 
typhoid  type;  a  case  of  measles,  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  the 
specific  diisease;  a  fatal  case  of  measles,  in  which  no  local  complication 
existed,  has  not  fallen  under  my  observation. 

As  in  scarlet  fever,  either  of  the  specific  local  processes,  viz.,  the  skin 
eruption  or  the  catarrhal  symptoms  may  be  absent,  or,  being  present, 
may  vary  in  severity.  But  it  is  chiefly  A:om  the  presence  of  complica- 
tions  that  marked  deviations  in  particular  cases  of  measles  from  their 
type  arise,  and  to  cases  with  such  complications,  chiefly,  that  the  term 
'*  malignant "  has  been  applied. 

Typhus  Fever. — Cases  of  typhus  fever  deviate  from  the  type  of  the 
disease  chiefly  in  the  greater  mildness  or  severity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, and  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  specific  skin  affection.  As  a 
rule,  the  milder  the  case,  the  less  marked  the  rash.  The  danger  of  the 
disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  general  affection,  local  com- 
phcations  rarely  occurring  in  mild  cases  to  modify  the  features  of  the 
disease.  The  general  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  trifling,  that  the  patient 
hardly  needs  to  keep  his  bed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  some- 
times so  severe,  that  the  patient  dies  within  a  few  hours,  constituting 
the  typhus  siderans  of  some  authors.  The  only  complication  which  I 
have  seen  causing  any  material  deviation  from  the  tyx>e,  is  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  symptoms  indicating  this 
complication  are  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  diarrhoea. 
After  death,  there  is  intense  vascular  engorgement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  vnth  a  variable  quantity  of  the  granular,  croupose,  or  diphtheritic 
variety  of  lymph  on  its  snr&ce.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  ig 
limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon;  in  some  cases  the  inflam^ 
mation  passes  the  ilio-coecal  valve,  and  in  others  is  said  to  be  limited  to 
the  small  intestine;  but  it  never  exhibits  any  tendency  to  affect  Peyer's 
patches  except  in  common  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  whole 
circumference  of  the  intestine.  Typhous  deposit,  as  it  is  called,  is  never 
found  in  typhus  fever. 

Relapsing  Fever. — In  relapsing  fever  the  most  common  deviation  from 
its  type  is  produced  by  a  functional  disorder  of  the  liver,  which  mani- 
fests itself  by  jaundice.  I  never  saw  jaundice  in  typhus  or  typhoid 
fevers,  though  this  drawing  of  the  ileum  of  a  soldier,  belonging  to  a 
native  regiment  at  Sierra  Leone,  renders  it  probable  that  in  some  coun- 
tries jaundice  does  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  and  also  that  cases  of  that  dis- 
ease are  confounded,  under  such  circumstances,  with  yellow  fever. 

The  hue  of  the  skin  when  jaundice  occurs  in  relapsing  fever  varies 
from  slight  sallowness  to  intense  yellowness.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
skin  is  yellow,  and  bile  is  present  in  the  urine,  the  stools  contain  an 
abundance  of  bile,  and  if  death  oc«ur  the  gall-bladder  is  found  full,  and 
the  cystic  and  common  ducts  pervious.  Doubtless,  some  of  the  cases 
known  in  practice  as  jaundice  from  hepatic  congestion,  are  in  reality 
cases  of  relapsing  fever,  and  a  suspicion  of  this  should  always  cross  the 
mind  when  a  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  febrile  symptoms  and 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  the  stools  being  at  the  same  time  dark  coloured. 
In  relapsing  fever  epigastric  tenderness  is  often  a  prominent  symptom. 
In  the  second  variety  of  relapsing  fever  there  are  lividity  and  coldness 
of  the  surface;  a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse;  delirium  of  a  low  type; 
drowsiness,  unconsciousness,  and  rapid  death  from  asthenia.  Jaundice 
may  or  may  not  be  present  in  these  cases. 

Erysipelas. — There  are  three  great  varieties  of  erysipelas  in  addition 
to  the  typical.  I  have  twice  examined  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas  after 
death  without  detecting  any  marked  departure  from  healthy  strocture, 
when  during  life  a  little  dusky  redness  about  the  nose  and  the  most 
trifling  redness  of  the  throat  had  been  the  only  direct  evidence  of  the 
disease.  The  general  symptoms  were  delirium,  at  first  active  and  then 
muttering,  followed  by  somnolence  and  stupor. 

The  pecaliarities  in  the  other  two  varieties  are  dependent  on  the  effects 
of  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  the  one  case;  and  on  oedema  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  about  the 
entrance  into  the  larynx,  especially  that  of  the  arytseno-epiglottidean 
folds,  in  the  other. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  deviations  from  the  typical  forms  of  the  acute 
specific  diseases,  the  extreme  differences  observed  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  patient  are  most  commonly  due  to  the  severity  of  the  general 
specific  disease  in  typhus  fever  and  relapsing  fever;  to  the  severity  and 
extent  of  the  specific  local  processes  in  small-pox  and  erysipelas;  to  the 
presence  of  local  complications  in  measles;  and  as  often  to  the  severity  of 
the  general  specific  disease  as  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  specific 
local  processes  and  their  immediate  effects  in  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid 
fever. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March  12, 1863,  p.  259;  and  March 
26,  p.  311. 
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6. — BeUacbnna  as  a  Prophylactic  in  Scarlatina, — [We  hear  a  greats 
deal  from  the  homoeopathlBts  of  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  in  scarlatma. 
The  following  testimony  against  this  efficacy  is  worth  their  consideration, 
and  shows  the  utter  fallacy  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  sandy  foundation 
on  which  they  build  their  yiews.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  LondonJ 

A  long  and  somewhat  desultory  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject, 
having  had  its  origin  in  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Brown 
had  found  belladonna  to  invariably  arrest  the  poison  of  scarliatina.  Mr. 
Bendy  had  no  doubt  that  its  administration  as  a  prophylactic  mitigated 
the  throat  symptoms  very  materially;  but  Dr.  Rogers  had  abandoned  its 
use  after  a  fair  trial,  from  observing  that  many  persons  had  the  disease 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Radcliffe  had  used  it  ex- 
tensively; but  the  very  woi^t  cases  of  scarlet  fever  which  had  fallen 
under  his  notice  were  those  in  which  belladonna  had  been  given  as  a  pro- 
phylactic. Mr.  Robarts  had  tried  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  had 
abandoned  it,  from  his  complete  disappointment  in  its  effects.  Dr.  B. 
M.  Glover  remarked,  that  the  trial  of  belladonna  on  a  great  number  of 
cases,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  careful  observers,  had  ended  in 
its  failure;  and  Dr.  Snow,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Ghowne  contended  that 
the  negative  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
''remedy"  weighed  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  positive  facts 
which  had  been  adduced  against  it. — Lancet,  Nov.  27>  1853,  p.  503. 


6.— THE  FIBRINOUS  CONSTITUENT  OF  THE  BLOOD   IN 

RELATION  TO  DISEASE. 

By  B.  W.  Richardson,    Esq. 

[In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Medical  Society,  Mr.  Richardson  proved 
**  that  fibrinous  concretions  were  capable  of  being  formed  while  the  pro- 
cesses of  life  were  going  on."  Then  he  asks  the  question,  ''Is  it  an 
exudation  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vessel,  or  is  it  a  direct  depo- 
sit from  the  blood?"  In  reply,  he  says,  those  of  large  size  are  direct  and 
true  deposits  from  the  blood.  Mr.  Richardson  further  stated,  that 
fibrine  existed  as  bonajide  fibrine  in  the  blood.] 

"  The  cause  of  fibrinous  deposits  during  life"  now  came  under  view. 
It  was  necessary,  on  entering  on  this  enquiry,  to  consider  what  were 
the  agencies  which  prevented  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  during  life? 
Several  theories  had  been  proposed  in  reply  to  this  question.  The 
nervous  influence  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  fibrine 
in  the  circulating  blood  by  some  writers,  the  vital  principle  by  others, 
and  the  solvent  power  of  the  blood  by  a  third  class.  The  two  first 
hypotheses  were  untenable  altc^ther,  inasmuch  as  they  were  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  reasoning  faculties;  and  the  last  (a  theory)  was 
incorrect  in  fact.  The  author  had  tried  the  influence  of  saline  solutions 
on  fibrine  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  had  found  that  all  saline 
substances,  when  perfect  in  the  matter  of  chemical  combination,  had  no 
solvent  power  over  fibrine.     He  believed  that  the  discrepancies  which 
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were  to  be  found  amoDgst  writers  on  this  matter  had  arisen  from  the 
cirenmstanoe,  that  different  experimentalists  had  employed  salts  varying 
slightly  in  their  chemical  nature.     The  one  employing  a  salt  containing 
a  little  excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  had  found  fi  brine  partially  solnble  in 
a  solution  of  that  salt;  whilst  another,  employing  a  perfectly  neutral 
salt,  had  found  fibrine  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  it.     The  author  him- 
self was  of  opinion,  that,  in  normal  ccmditions  of  the  blood,  the  fibrine 
was  in  a  mere  state  of  suspension;  and  that  the  agents  requisite  to 
secure  this  suspension  were  a  proper  amount  of  motion,  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature,  and  the  continual  and  rapid  development  of  the  three 
processes, — reproduction,  dissolution,  and  elimination.     A  combination 
of  simple,  and  yet  striking  evidences,  added  peculiar  force  to  this  suppo- 
sition.    Thus,  the  idea  of  its  suspension  in  the  blood  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimate  application  of  fibrine;  being  suspended 
merely,  it  entered  the  more  readily  into  the  composition  of  muscle, 
undergoing,  in  fact,  a  mere  process  of  deposition.     Suspension,  more- 
over, implied  removal  from  chemical  influences  and  stability  in  the 
matter  of  quantity, — a  property  which  fibrine  really  possessed.     But 
the  most  striking  proof  was  the  fact,  that  fibrine  in  the  circulating  blood 
obeyed  the  same  laws  as  did  other  dense  fluids  when   mechanically 
suspended  in  liquids  lighter  than  themselves.     Thus  if  the  motion  of 
the  blood  was  arrested  in  any  part  of  the  vascular  system,  as  by  passing 
through  a  dilated  artery,  over  a  roughened  surface,  or  past  an  obstruct- 
ing barrier,  the  result  was  retardation  of  the  current,  and  a  deposit  of 
fibrine  consequent  on  the  retardation.     In  normal  states,  then,  fibrine 
was  merely  suspended  in  the  blood,  and  existed  there  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion.    But  in  other  states,  it  underwent  various  changes ;  it  might 
be  diminished  in  quantity,  or  be  almost  wanting  altogether;  or,  secondly, 
it  might  be  increased  in  quantity;  so  increased  that  its  mechanical  sus- 
pension was  rendered  impossible,  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that 
the  superfluous  portion  obey  the  laws  which  lead  to  deposition,  and 
become  formed  at  some  favouring  point  into  a  fibrinous  concretion.     But 
why  ^should  increase  of  fibrine  take  place  ?  some  one  might  inquire. 
This  question  was  most  important,  and  in  answering  it  the  author  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  one  or  two  facts  with  reference  to 
the  formation  of  fibrine.   There  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  oxygen  in  a  certain  proportion  in  the  body,  and  the  presence  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  temperature,  were  both  necessary  to  secure  the  due 
formation  of  fibrine.     Dr.  Gairdner  had  shown  that  if  an  animal  were 
made  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  for  a  little  time,  the  fibrine  of  its  blood 
was  increased  in  amount.      He  (Mr.    Richardson)  had  carried  Dr. 
Gairdner's  experiment  further,  and  had  found  that  if  an  animal  were 
made  to  breathe  for  a  great  length  of  time  an  atmosphere  containing  an 
excess  of  oxygen  it  sank  and  died  at  last,  its  heart  loaded  almost  to 
bursting,  with  fibrinous  concretions.     [Some  fine  specimens  of  fibrinous 
concretions,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  heart  of  a  young  cat  killed 
by  this  process,  were  at  this  moment  handed  to  the  president].     Thus, 
then,  the  mere  inhalation  of  a  super-oxidized  atmosphere  was  sufficient 
to  produce  an  overplus  of  fibrine.     The  author  was  not  yet  certain  whe- 
ther a  condition  of  atmosphere  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  results  ever 
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ousted;  the  subject  required  further  investigatioii.  There  were  other 
dreumstanoes  capable  of  causing  the  increase  in  question;  Ist.  Fibrine 
might  be  relatively  increased  from  deficiency  of  some  of  the  other  blood 
constituents.  2nd.  It  was  evident  that  if  respiration  could  be  rendered 
too  quick,  a  larger  amount  of  blood  than  was  normal  would  be  exposed 
to  the  atmospheric  influence,  and  then  would  the  fibrine  be  increused. 
This  was,  however,  rarely  a  primary  condition,  and  there  remained,  the 
speaker  opined,  a  much  more  common  cause  for  excessive  oxidation  of 
^e  blood  in  general,  and  of  fibrine  in  particular.  The  mention  of  this 
idea  led  him  (the  author)  to  introduce  incidentally  a  new  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  inflammatory  fever  and  inflammation.  It  was  a  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  all  the  elements  which  entered  into  its  coroposi' 
tion  should  pass  off  from  the  body  by  the  various  eliminatory  processes, 
just  in  proportion  to  their  introduction  into,  and  distribution  through, 
the  body:  thus  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  were,  in  health,  ever 
being  eliminated  by  the  skin,  by  the  lungs,  by  the  kidneys,  and  so  on. 
Now,  if  from  any  external  physical  cause  one  or  other  of  these  elimina- 
tory functions  were  arrested,  the  function  of  the  skin  say,  the  results 
were  these: — Either  some  other  eliminating  organ  performed  additional 
duty  until  balance  was  restored,  and  the  system  saved,  or  else  the  sup- 
pressed  elements,  viz.,  the  grand  supporter  of  combustion,  oxygen,  and 
the  combustible  bodies,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  were  carried  a  second 
time  round  the  system,  were  rebumed,  and  made  to  go  through  a  second 
series  of  metamorphic  changes,  thus  giving  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
that  heated,  excited  state  of  system  called  inflammatory  fever,  producing 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  fibrine,  the  salts,  and  some  other  of  the 
blood-constituents,  and  eventually  leading,  if  a  counter  agent  were  not 
forthcoming,  to  the  concentration  of  this  super-activity  in  some  favour- 
ing sti'ucture  or  organ,  and  to  the  process  called  inflammation — a  pro- 
cess which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  too  rapid  development  in 
some  special  organ  of  the  three  successive  acts,  r^roduction,  dissolution, 
and  elimination. 

From  these  readings  of  the  subject,  it  would  easily  be  seen,  the  author 
thought,  how  it  was  that  superfibrination  of  the  blood  attended  inflam- 
matory diseases:  why  fibrine  exuded  from  serous  membranes  in  some 
such  diseases;  and  why  it  was  deposited  in  masses  in  the  circulating 
system.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  dwell  on  the  opinion  that  sup- 
pression of  one  or  other  of  the  eliminatory  processes  gave  rise  to  the 
results  he  had  described,  and  he  illustrated  the  question  by  the  analogi- 
cal observation,  that  the  system,  under  the  circumstances  named,  was 
made  for  the  time  "to  consume  its  own  smoke,"  an  act  quite  incompati- 
ble with  health.  Mr.  Richardson,  at  this  point,  proceeded  to  show  the 
practical  nature  of  the  subject  he  had  chosen;  he  confined  his  attention 
to  the  effects  of  fibrinous  deposits — these  deposits  might  take  place  in 
any  part  of  the  circulating  machinery,  and  the  symptoms  they  produced 
varied  consequently;  forming  in  the  heart,  they  produce  their  special 
effects  in  at  least  five  different  ways.  1st,  They  may  be  developed  in 
the  course  of  almost  any  acute  inflammatory  complaint.  2nd.  They 
may  be  developed  suddenly,  and  produce  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
the  patient  having  shown  but  few  previous  indications  of  acute  disease. 
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3.  They  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves,  throughout 
long  periods  of  time^  no  other  disease  being  present.  4  th.  They  may 
give  rise  to  sudden  death,  without  having  previously  product  any 
special  symptoms.  5th.  They  may  follow  in  the  course  of  some  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  and  in  a  secondary  manner  hasten  a  fatal  termination. 
After  the  statement  of  these  general  rules,  a  minute  description  of  the 
various  symptoms  which  fibrinous  concretions  produce  was  given,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  few  illustrative  pathological  specimens 
were  shown,  from  one  of  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  these  concre- 
tions, when  occurring  in  arteries,  are  cylindrical  like  the  vessel  itself. — 
Med  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  1853,  p,  177. 


7.— ON  CANCEE. 

(From  a  Review  of  Dr.  Lebert*s  work,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Walshb.) 

(The  peculiar  milky  juice  of  cancer  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Lebert  as  an 
unfailing  test  of  the  presence  of  cancer  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr.  Walshe, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  almost  an  unfailing  proof,  still  it  may, 
in  some  cases,  prove  deceptive.  Dr.  Lebert  also  observes,  that  the  can- 
cerous or  uon -cancerous  nature  of  a  morbid  tissue  may  be  determined  by 
microscopical  examination,  though  he  is  not  so  positive  about  any  single 
isolated  cell.     He  says,] 

The  type  of  the  cancer-cell  is  a  '*  small  regular  sphere,  with  an  ellip- 
tical nucleus,  placed  excentrically,  filling  nearly  the  half,  or  upwards,  of 
the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  containing  one  or  more  large  nucleoli."  But 
this  typittal  form  is  often  not  maintained  with  purity;  the  ceU-wall 
assumes  an  ovoid,  elongated,  or  triangular  shape,  with  acute  or  obtuse 
angles.  According  to  M.  Lebert,  it  may  even  be  of  true  "fusiform" 
outline — a  shape  we  have  never  seen;  all  varieties  of  "shapelessly 
caudate  "  form,  we  agree  with  him  in  recognising  as  of  occasional,  even 
tolerably  frequent,  occurrence.  To  this  multiplldity  of  contour  much 
importance,  and  with  good  reason,  is  attached  by  the  author;  and  lie 
fairly  urges  that  if  similar  diversity  may  be  found,  on  superficial  exa- 
mination, in  epidermic  tumours,  it  can  always  with  ease  be  traced,  either 
to  folding  or  some  morbid  change  of  the  epidermic  cell. 

[Dr.  Lebert  subsequently  acknowledges  that  the  most  baneful  cancer 
may  run  its  course  through  the  system  without  exhibiting  its  (said  to 
be)  characteristic  cells;  thus  confirming  the  observation  made  by  Dr. 
Walshe  some  years  ago,  to  the  eflfect  that] 

A  tumour  may  present  to  the  naked  ]bye  the  characters  of  encephaloid, 
be  the  seat  of  interstitial  hemorrhage,  affect  the  communicating  lymphatic 
glands,  run  in  all  respects  the  course  of  cancer,  and  nevertheless  contain 
no  cells  but  such  as  are  undistinguishable,  in  tiie  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, from  common  exudation-cells. 

M.  Lebert  very  justly  raises  his  voice  against  the  doctrine  of  the  "de- 
generation "  of  non-cancerous  tumours  into  cancers.  The  notion,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  heresies  in  pathology,  could  not  survive  an  hour, 
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did  it  not  farniah  so  oonTenieni  a  loophole  of  eicape  from  enoxi  in  diag- 
nosia.  A  gtven  tamour  is  prononiioed  by  eKperieneed  pexBons,  at  an 
eaxly  stage  of  its  growth,  to  be  non-canceroiu.  It  enlarges,  and  is  cat 
out.  The  qualitieB  of  canoer  are  reoognised.  But  no  error,  it  is  held, 
lias  been  oommitted;  the  tomonr  was,  in  tmth,  of  innocent  nature  at 
first;  it  subsequently  "  degenerated."  Now,  in  point  of  &ct,  degenera- 
tion by  oonyersion  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
change  from  non-canceroufi  to  cancerous  character  could  be  effected,  is  by 
the  de  novo  development  of  canoer  within  the  area,  and  from  the  Tessels, 
of  a  non-cancerous  formation.  Experience  proves,  that  while  there  is 
no  a  priori  impossibility  of  its  occurrence,  sudi  development  is  infinitely 
rare;  for  our  own  parts,  years  ago  we  wrote  that  we  had  searched  in  vain 
for  an  example  of  it  in  fibrous  tumours,  its  alleged  most  common  seat, 
nor  have  we  succeeded  since.  M.  Lebert  states  that  he  has  twice  known 
canoer  form  in  tumours,  primarily  non-cancerous,  but  does  not  mention 
their  nature.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted,  that  in  excessively  rare  cases 
a  change  simulating  "  degeneration  "  to  the  merely  practical  eye,  does 
actually  occur;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  real  degeneration, 
being  a  common  phasis  of  evolution  of  non-oanoerous  growths. 

Authors  in  general  admit  that  cancer  destroys  life  in  various  ways. 
The  writer  of  the  present  volume  professes  a  different  doctrine.  He  has 
met  with  snch  a  number  of  cases  of  deaths  from  the  progress  of  a  single 
canoer  (unattended  with  secondary  formations)  **  in  whidi  tiiere  was 
neither  abundant  suppuration,  nor  repeated  hemorrhages,  nor  serious 
fimctional  disturbances,  to  cause  death,"  that  he  has  "come  to  the  con- 
viction that  cancer  kUls,  after  a  certain  duration,  by  general  death  of  die 
gystemj  and  not  by  a  purely  local  affection — ^by  infection  of  the  entire 
economy,  and  not  by  incidental  disturbance  of  an  important  organ.  Can- 
cer kills  by  depriving  the  blood  of  the  power  of  sustaining  life,  not  by 
causing  loss  of  blood  either  unchanged  or  altered  through  exudation." 
That  tiie  condition  of  blood  existing  in  cancer  is  capable  of  killing  seems 
certain;  but  M.  Lebert's  notions  would  lead  ua  to  attach  too  little  im- 
portaDce  to  all  morbid  conditioDS  beyond  that  fluid.  Still,  he  argues  his 
ease  pertinently: 

"  The  reaction  produced  by  secondary  cancer,  even  when  this  is  seri- 
ous in  character,  ia  often  so  little  ajqparent,  that  frequently,  no  matter 
what  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  case  clinically,  during  life,  secondary 
formations  are  found  in  organs  where  no  one  expected  their  existence. 
Again,  compare  the  bodies  of  two  individuals,  both  cut  off  by  a  cancerous 
growth,  which  ran  its  nataral  course  without  disturbance,  but  the  one 
presenting  a  single  cancerous  tumour  only,  the  other  numerous  secondary 
formations,  and  you  will  certainly  not  find  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
bodies  in  respect  of  amount  of  discoloration,  emaciation,  atrophy  of  the 
tissues,  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood." 

The  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  regard  of  treatment  would  be  ex- 
treme, could  H.  Lebert  afford  us  the  material  demonstratiim  of  ilie 
bkod-alteratioD  which  he  regards  as  ro  all-efiloient.  Here,  however, 
he  fuls,  as  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  who  has  proved  altera- 
tion of  blood,  impregnated  with  syphilitic  vinis  ?  And  yet  who  doubts 
its  existence  ?  The  dfty  will  come,  however,  and  in  all  prcbability  before 
VOL.  xxvn.  D 
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long,  when  aietiial  microBOopical  and  chemical  demonBtration  of  the  in* 
cipient  alteratioxis  of  the  blood  in  diathetic  diaeaseSy  as  a  daaa,  will  be 
obtainable,  and  so  a  material  basis  formed  for  the  now  prevalent  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  condition  of  the  fluids  capable  of  being  therai>enticallj' 
handled,  which  precedes  local  manifestations  of  the  dis^ise  in  each  dia* 
theUc  affection.* 

[Cancerous  diseases  are  not  to  be  cnred  by  medicine.  Upon  this  point 
H.  Lebert  is  positiTe  enough,  and  condemns  all  repnted  cures  thus  pro- 
duced as  erroneous.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  acknowledges  that 
the  day  may  come  when  we  may  antagonize  cancerous  poison  as  we  do 
that  of  intermittent  fever  by  bark,  or  constitutional  syphilis  by  mercury.} 
— Brit  and  For.  Medico- CMrurgical  Review,  Jan.  1858,  p.  92. 


8.— On  ihe  Treatment  of  Cancer.— U.  Devat  (Gas.  M^,  1852, 
No.  52,)  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  Lyon,  has  long  been  enga^  in  investigating 
the  therapeutical  properties  of  conium  in  cancer,  being  of  opinion  that 
8torck's  experimcDts  should  be  resumed  with  the  aid  of  the  improved 
chemical  knowledge  of  the  present  period.  ^  He  finds  the  best  prepara- 
tions to  be  an  extract  and  balsam,  containing  1  per  cent  of  conicine,. 
made  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  at  maturity,  of  full 
weight,  and  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  As  the  result  of  his  researches  he 
states, — 1.  That  an  ointment,  applied  externally,  in  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  scrofulous  glands,  possesses  a  resolvent  power  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  substance.  2.  In  engorgements  of  the  uterus,,  or  inflam- 
mat(H7  hypertrophy  of  the  organ — so  frequently  complicating  its  pro- 
lapsus or  deviation — ^this  medicine,  employed  internally  and  externally, 
is  of  great  service.  3.  In  cancerous  affections  it  exerts  remarkable 
calming  effects,  and  in  some  cases  even  cures  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
its  employment,  especially  in  the  atrophied  form  of  scirrhus.  Its  use  is 
less  satis&otory  in  soft  and  rapidly  increasing  tumours,  but  the  progress 
of  some  of  these  has  seemed  to  be  retarded.  In  other  cases,  it  has 
diminished  the  size  of  secondary  tumours,  rendering  the  primary^nes 
more  amenable  to  surgical  operation.  As  a  means  of  assuaging  suffering, 
whether  used  topically  or  taken  internally,  it  is  invariably  preferred  by 
the  patients  to  opium  and  all  other  narcotics. 

M.  Maneo,  surgeon  to  the  Salpetridre,  has  just  obtained  a  recom- 
pense of  2000  francs  from  the  Academic  des  Sciences  (Gktz.  M^.,  1853, 
No.  10,)  for  the  perseverance  he  has  shown  in  investi^ting  the  action  of 
Frdre  Gdme's  Arsenical  Paste  in  more  than  150  cases  of  cancer,  in  some 

*  In  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  wbioh  we  hold  to  be  isduUitably  a  blood-disease  ab 
initio,  the  failure  of  treatment  probably  comes  essentially  of  the  existing  inability  to 
diagnosticate  the  affection,  before  its  local  anatomical  character  in  (he  Iddney  has 
been  developed.  This  anatomical  character  now  absorbs  attention;  and  to  it,  treat- 
ment is  directed  almost  alone.  It  wonld  be  just  as  rational  to  aim  at  the  core  of 
phthisis,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  or  scarry,  by  local  applications  to  the  pulmonaiy 
tabercles,  the  cutaneous  pustules,  the  intestinal  deposit  with  its  ulceratiTe  effects,  or 
the  cutaneous  blotches  and  spongy  gams,  which  severelly  coastttute  anatomical 
chanwten  of  (hMe  affections. 
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of  which  he  obtained  unhoped-for  results.  His  experience  leads  him  to 
these  conclusions: — 1.  That  the  arsenical  paste  penetrates  the  canoeroua 
tissue  by  a  sort  of  special  action  which  is  limited  to  it.  This  action  is 
not  simply  escharotic,  for  beneath  the  superficial,  blackish  layer,  which 
the  caustic  has  immediately  disorganised,  the  subjacent  morbid  tissue 
seems  struck  with  death,  though  it  may  retain  its  proper  texture,  and 
almost  its  ordinary  appearance.  Later,  the  cancerous  mass  is  separated 
by  the  eliminatory  inflammation  which  is  set  up  around  its  limits.  The 
same  paste,  which  extends  its  action  more  than  six  centimetres  deep  in 
a  cancer  of  close  texture,  when  applied  to  superficial  gnawing  ulc^B, 
usually  only  destroys  the  morbid  texture,  however  superficial  this  may 
be,  and  respects  the  sound  parts.  2.  The  absorption  of  arsenic  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  surface  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  as  long  as 
this  does  not  exceed  a  two-franc  piece  in  size,  there  is  no  danger  from 
this  source.  A  large  surface  should  only  be  attacked  by  successive  ap- 
plications. 3.  Arsenic  which  is  absorbed  is  chiefly  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  during  a  space  of  time  of  not  less  than  five,  and  not  more  than 
oght  days,  as  amply  demonstrated  by  Pelouze.  Thus,  if  we  allow  nine 
or  ten  days  to  intervene  between  successive  applications,  all  danger  from 
absorption*  may  be  avoided. 

M.  GozZt  (Bull,  delle  8c.  Med.,  zx«  p.  231)  strongly  recommends  the 
following  caustic  for  the  destruction  of  cancerous  growths: — Corrosive 
subl.,  3j;  caustic  potass,  3ss;  arsenic  and  cernssa,  &&,  gr.  vj. — to  be 
made  into  a  paste  with  starch  and  white  of  egg.  While  using  this  or 
other  caustics,  emollient  poultices,  ointments,  &c.,  should  be  avoided,  as 
diminishing  their  effects,  unless  the  irritation  produced  by  their  applica- 
tion has  been  excessive.  M.  Gozzi  objects  to  the  usual  plan  of  destroying 
the  tumour,  layer  by  layer,  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  the  latter  be- 
coming very  indurated  after  these  repeated  applications,  and  offers  great 
obstacles  to  the  approximation  of  surrounding  granulations  and  their 
cicatrization.  He  prefers  applying  the  caustic  laterally,  in  the  direction 
where  the  tumour  seems  most  inclined  to  separate. 

H.  E.  Cazenave  (L'Union  M^cale,  ix.)  speaks  very  highly  of  a 
caustic  formed  by  pouring  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  on  powdered  saffiron. 
— Brit,  and  For,  Medico'Chirurgical  Review,  April,  1853,  p.  570. 


9.— ON   RHEUMATISM. 

(From  a  Review  of  the  work  on  this  subject  by  Db.  Henrt  William 
FuLLEB,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.) 

By  Db.  W.  Senhouse  Eibkes. 

[In  commencing  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Fuller  ascribes  the 
real  predisposing  cause  of  rheumatic  fever  to  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  believes  that  mere  exposure  to  oold  and  damp  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.    He  says,] 

If  certain  substances  are  introduced  into  the  circulation,  fever  is  set 
up,  rigors  often  occur,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  very  shortly  super- 
vene in  various  parts  of  the  body:  symptoms  which  vary  in  intensity  and 
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locality,  aocordiag  to  the  amount  and  eharaoter  of  the  poison.  And  if 
the  blood  be  altered  in  character,  it  is  practically  the  same,  whether  it 
contain  matters  foreign  to  the  system,  and  altogether  morbid  in  kind^ 
or  whether  it  contain  an  excess  only  of  some  material,  a  certain 
amount  of  which  is  compatible  with  health.  In  either  case  it  ia 
unhealthy  and  poisonous  in  its  nature:  in  either  case,  it  contains  a 
vuiteries  morhi,  which  may  not  only  produce  fever,  or  tbs  symptoms  of 
general  derangement,  but  if  irritating  in  its  nature,  may  give  rise  to 
local  inflammatory  symptoms. 

[Like  Dr.  Prout,  Dr.  Todd,  and  others.  Dr.  Fuller  believes  that  lactic 
acid  being  retained  in  the  blood  instead  of  being  eliminated  by  the  skin, 
is  the  special  materies  morbi  of  the  disease.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
all  agree  in  believing  that  it  is  generated  within  the  system,  and  not 
absorbed  from  without.  The  development  is  called  into  play  by  any 
long  continued  depressing  influence  upon  the  system.  When  the  system 
is  thus  deranged,  and  the] 

Rheumatic  poison  is  present  in  it,  any  disturbing  circumstance,  even 
of  temporary  duration,  such  as  over-fatigue,  anxiety,  grief,  or  angery  by 
rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  of  its  inflaence,  may  prove  the 
accidental  or  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  exposure  to  cold  or  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  is  almost  certain  to  induce,  an  attack. 

[Dr.  Fuller  considers  that  although  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous  tex- 
tures are  those  which  chiefly  suffer,  still  from  its  being  a  blood  disease,  ail 
parts  of  the  body  must  be  more  or  less  liable  to  be  affected.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  Speaking  of  the 
different  methods  of  treating  the  disease,  he  says, — 1 

.  But  as,  when  uncomplicated  by  cardiac  affection,  the  disease  usually 
terminates  sooner  or  later  in  recovery,  and  sometimes  subsides  with 
marvellous  rapidity  under  every  variety  of  remedy,  it  is  obvious,  that 
no  sound  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  success  of  any  particular 
method  of  treatment,  unless  such  treatment  has  been  largely  adopted, 
and  has  been  attended  with  tolerably  uniform  results.  And  I  am  sure 
I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  each  and  every  plan  of 
treatment  which  has  been  hitherto  proposed  is  regarded  by  the  profession 
as  nnsatis^Eictory.  If  in  one  person's  hands  any  particular  remedial 
course  has  proved  efficient,  it  has  signally  failed  in  those  of  another:  if 
at  one  time  a  remedy  has  proved  efficacious,  it  has  been  found  inert  or 
injurious  at  another,  under  different  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  constitu- 
tion, and  the  like.  Nor  does  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  consider 
the  true  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  minister  to  his  patient's 
relief.  The  bleeding,  which  in  the  young,  plethoric,  and  robust,  may 
be  necessary  to  allay  excessive  vascular  action  and  cause  free  secretion, 
may,  in  the  weakly,  induce  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  a  consequent 
attack  of  cardiac  inflammation.  The  opium,  which  in  one  person  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  serrice  in  promoting  free  perspiration,  and  in 
allaying  the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  may,  in  another,  check 
the  biliary  and  other  secretions,  and  thus  prevent  the  elimination  of  the 
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riienmatic  poison.  The  continned  use  of  calomel,  and  the  oonstani 
purging,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  one  patient,  by  removing  large 
quantities  of  unhealthy  secretions,  may  unnecessarily  exhaust  the  str^gth 
of  another,  and  tend  very  greatly  to  impede  recovery.  And  so  in  regard 
to  every  remedy  which  has  been  proposed:  what  is  useful  at  one  time^ 
proves  useless  or  positively  injurious  at  another. 

Of  the  value  of  alkalies  and  their  salts  generally,  Br.  Fuller  speaks  in 
the  warmest  terms.  To  this  fovourable  opinion  of  the  value  of  alkaline 
remedies,  the  profession  generally  is  beginning  to  yield  assent,  especially 
as  the  opinion  gains  ground,  that  rheumatism  is  dependent  on  a  morbid, 
probably  addulous  state  of  the  blood;  and  that,  in  consequence,  there 
is  a  preternatural  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine,  which  is 
counteracted  by  the  free  introduction  of  alkalies,  by  means  of  which  the 
solubility  of  the  fibrine  is  increased. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  which  Dr.  Fuller  advocates  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  commonly  practised,  consisting  principally 
of  the  £ree  use  of  alkalies,  combined  with  colchicum,  calomel,  and 
opium.  Besides  these  internal  measures,  however,  he  employs,  ap- 
parently with  very  marked  advantage,  the  application  of  warm  alkaline 
and  opiate  fomentations  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  articular  inflammation. 
The  solution  he  commonly  uses  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  pint  either  of  decoction  of  poppies, 
or  of  rose-water  to  which  six  drachms  of  Battley's  solution  is  added; 
and  he  speaks  most  highly  of  its  efficacy.  "  In  every  instance  in  which 
it  has  been'  employed,  the  relief  obtained  has  been  almost  immediate^ 
and  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  subsided  rapidly. 

[In  considering  the  subject  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Fuller  expresses  his  disbelief  in  its  arising  from  any  metastasis  from  the 
joints.  He  considers  it  another  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  the  blood 
disease,  and  an  indication  of  an  unusually  severe  form  of  the  disease. 
In  noticing  the  mode  of  the  origin  of  the  fibrinous  concretioos  or  warty 
▼Rotations  upon  the  valves  of  the  hearty  he  remarks:] 

Until  recently,  these  warty  growths  have  been  almost  universally 
ascribed  to  inflammatory  exudation  from  the  tissue  of  the  affected  valve; 
but  latterly  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground,  that  they  consist  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  of  fibrine  deposited  directly  from  the  blood. 
This  view,  which  is  strongly  maintained  by  Dr.  Fuller,  was  brought  very 
prominency  before  the  profession,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  very 
excellent  series  of  lectures  on  general  pathology.  Among  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Simon  tl^ere  offers  in  support  of  this  view  are,  first,  the  im- 
probability of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  circulating  apparatus  becoming 
inflamed  at  all,  since  it  contains  no  blood-vessels,  and  probably  derives 
its  nutriment  from  the  stream  of  blood  directly  in  oontact  with  its  inner 
surface.  Yet,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Ormerod,  *'  this  objection  is  more 
specious  than  real;  for  inflammation  may  be  carried  on  by  the  same 
organic  means  as  nutrition.  And  if,  in  any  part,  nutrition  by  unusual 
means  effect  an  ordinary  ^d,  surely  inflammation  in  the  same  part  may 
do  BO  likewise."  And  it  may  be  further  urged,  that  even  although  the 
epinion,  that  tiie  lining  membnne  of  the  circulating  system  depends. 
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both  for  its  ordinary  nutrition  and  its  morbid  cbanges,  on  the  blood  ia 
contact  with  its  interior,  and  not  on  that  in  the  vasa  vasorum,  be  ad- 
mitted to  apply  to  the  membrane  lining  the  blood-vessels  and  general 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  seldom  present  evidences  of  disease,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  valves;  for  both  arti- 
ficial injection  and  the  vascularity  induced  by  disease  equally  demonstrate 
ihe  existence  of  a  very  free  interstitial  supply  of  blood  to  the  textures 
both  of  the  semilunar  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves.     And  since  it  is 
on  these  parts  that  fibrinous  deposits  almost  exclusively  occur,  and  on 
which  various  unmistakeable  evidences  of  inflammatory  action,  such  as 
general  vascularity,  swelling,  and  oocasiunally  ulceration,  are  observed, 
we  should  be  cautious  ere  wc  entirely  discard  the  opinion  that  fibrinous 
vegetations  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  dependent  on  inflammatory 
exudation,  though  probably  increased  by  subsequent  deposition  from  the 
blood.     Against  this  inflammatory  origin  of  these  vegetations,  there  are, 
however,  other  very  important  objections,  which  Mr.  Simon,  in  common 
with  others,  strongly  urges:  for  example,  the  far  greater  frequency  with 
which  the  left  valves  in  comparison  with  the  right  are  affected,  and  the 
very  striking  and  almost  constant  fact,  that  the  fibrinous  deposits  are  ob- 
served only  on  that  side  of  the  valve  in  contact  with  the  moving  blood. 
If  inflammation  were  the  cause  of  the  warty  growths,  the  right  valves 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  as  much  affected  as  the  left,  since  both 
are  supplied  by  the  coronary  arteries;  and  both  sides  of  an  affected  valve 
should  present  the  exudations  in  equal  amount,  or  if  there  was  any 
difference,   the  side  next  the  moving  blood  ought  perhaps  to  show 
a  smaller  amount,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  stream  to  wash  the 
deposit  from  the  surface  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed.     By  referring  the 
fibrinous  growths  to  direct  deposition  from  the  blood,  both  of  these  facts 
are  explained;  the  left  valves  being  in  contact  with  arterial  and  more 
highly  fibrinized  blood  than  the  right,  are  more  likely  to  become  coated 
over  with  fibrine,  while  the  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  sanguineous 
stream  is  more  likely  to  receive  the  deposit  than  the  opposite  one.     The 
greater  tendency  of  arterial  than  of  venous  blood  to  deposit  fibrine  when 
in  motion,  was  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment  by  Mr. 
Simon,  who  passed  a  thread  through  a  main  artery  and  contiguous  main 
vein,  leaving  it  for  some  hours  to  cut  the  stream:  cm  removal,  the  por- 
tion of  thread  in  the  artery  was  invariably  found  coated  with  warty 
vegetations  of  fibrine  similar  to  those  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  while 
that  in  the  vein  was  never  thus  affected. 

Against  this  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  vege- 
tations so  frequently  found  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  in  connexion  with 
articular  rheumatism  are  the  result  rather  of  direct  deposition  of  fibrine 
from  the  blood  than  of  inflammatory  exudation  from  the  tissue  of  the 
valve  must,  however,  be  still  opposed  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
certain  changes  are  sometimes  observed,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
an  inflammatory  process;  as,  for  example,  the  soft,  swollen,  and  vascular 
state  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve,  but  most  especially  to  occasional  ulcera- 
tion. And  since  each  of  these,  though  sometimes  observed  to  be  unac- 
companied by  attendant  fibrinous  growths,  are  yet  often  found  combmed 
with  them,  ^e  safest  and  perhaps  the  most  correct  view  we  ought  at 
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present  to  take  of  the  vegetations  in  question  is,  that  they  may,  in  some 
oases  at  least,  have  a  double  source,  being  partly  and  primarily  derired 
from  inflammatory  exudation,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  deposi* 
tion  of  fresh  particles  of  fibrine  from  the  blood  flowing  over  the  thus 
roughened  surfiice,  the  tendency  to  such  deposition  being  at  the  same 
time  highly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  unduly  charged 
ivith  fibrine,  and,  perhaps  from  the  existence  of  some  add  within  it,  less 
•able  than  usual  to  retain  the  fibrine  in  solution.     Whether  the  opinion 
be  correct,  that  in  some,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion,  of  the  cases,  the 
fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  vaWes  result  exclusively  from  direct  deposi- 
tion of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  independently  of  any  previous  disease  of 
the  tissue  of  the  valve,  are  questions  which  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pronounce  upon  with  certainty.    Whatever  view,  however,  he 
really  held  concerning  the  origin  of  the  growths  in  question,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  employing  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatiBm 
those  remedies  which,  such  as  the  alkalies  and  neutral  salts,  especially 
those  of  potash,  seem  to  possess  the  property  of  preventing  the  deposition 
of  fibrine  from  the  blood  by  increasing  its  solubility,  and  thus  perhaps 
guard  against  any  great  increase  of  the  vegetations,  however  they  may 
have  been  formed  in  the  first  instance.    Dr.  Fuller  briefly  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  the  fibrinous  deposits  being  occasionally  detached  from  the 
valves;  but  he  does  not  enter  into  the  details  whidi  the  admission  of 
gneh  a  possibility  almost  necessarily  entails.    As  this  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  "  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions,"  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dw(dl 
upon  it  here,'— Brit,  and  For.  Medko-Cfunirgicai  jReoiew,  Jan.  1858, 
p.  150. 


10.— ON  THE  PATHOLOaT  OP  BHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

By  Pbofessob  Benihett,  Edinburgh. 

The  present  theory  with  regard  to  these  affections  is,  that  they  are 
both  connected  with  an  increase  of  lithic  add  in  the  blood.  In  rheu- 
matiBm, ihis  is  dependent  on  excess  of  the  secondary,  and  in  gout  on 
excess  of  the  primary,  digestion.  In  rheumatism,  however,  there  is 
•considerable  excretion  of  lactic  add  by  the  skin  (Todd),  whilst  in  gout 
there  is  an  excess  of  soda,  which,  uniting  with  the  lithic  add,  produces 
a  compound  of  lithate  of  soda>  that  may  be  detected  as  such  in  the  blood 
{Garrod),  while  sometimes  it  exudes  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin, 
constituting  tophaceous  depodts.  In  both  diseases  there  is  an  undue 
balance  between  the  excess  of  lithic  add  and  the  power  of  excretion, — 
in  rheumatism  by  the  skin,  and  in  gout  by  the  Iddnej,  This  pathology 
4wrves  to  explain  the  simUitndes  and  differences  existing  between  iSie 
two  affections.  In  both  there  is  a  certain  constitutional  state,  dependent 
on  deranged  digestion,  during  which  exdting  causes  occadon  local  effects. 
These  exdting  causes  in  rheumatism  are  bad  diet,  hard  work,  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  its  subjects  generally  are  the  poor  and  labouring 
population.  In  gout  the  causes  are  good  diet,  indolence,  repletion,  olr 
or  indigaation,  and  its  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  seden- 
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tary.  The  local  mmifeiiatioDfl  in  both  are  acute  wandering  pains,  iriih 
pain  and  swelling — in  rhenmatism  of  the  large,  and  in  gont  of  the  small 
joints,  oonstitating  the  acnte  attack  in  the  one,  and  the  so-called  regnlor 
attack  in  the  other.  These  are  combined  with  a  tendency  to  Tariona 
complicationa  of  the  internal  viscera,  which  are  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  life. 

The  general  indications  of  treatment  are,  in  both  diseases,  (1st)  so  to 
r^nlate  the  nntritiTe  functions  as  to  ensure  a  due  balance  between  the 
amount  of  matters  entering  the  blood  as  the  result  of  digestion,  primary 
or  secondary,  and  the  amount  of  matters  discharged  from  the  economy 
by  the  excretory  oigans.  (2d.)  To  conduct  the  acute  attack  to  a  fitvour- 
able  termination,  carefully  watching  the  internal  Tiscera,  and  being  pre- 
paxed  to  act  with  yigour  diould  these  become  afEected.  Hence  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases  resolves  itself  into  what  may  be  called  curative 
and  preventive, — ^the  first  having  reference  to  the  acute  attack,  the 
second  to  the  means  most  likely  to  hinder  its  return;  the  one  must  be 
carried  out  by  remedies  which  act  upon  the  blood  and  excretory  organs, 
the  other  by  the  management  of  diet  and  exercise. 

Treatment  of  Acute  BhetoRotigni  hy  Nitrate  of  Potash, — Although 
the  general  pathology  above-mentioned,  which  considers  rheumatism  as 
a  blood  disease,  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  correct,  we  are  not 
yet  enabled  to  explain  by  it  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease, where,  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  disorder,  we  have  local 
pain,  occasional  heat,  redness  and  swelling,  with  febrile  symptoms. 
Most  practical  men  have  attributed  these  phenomena  to  a  superinduced 
inflammation,  although  it  has  not  been  shown  that  exudation  occurs,  or 
that  it  is  followed  by  the  usual  results  of  that  condition.  Besides,  its 
erratic  character  is  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  process  of  true 
inflammation,  and  calling  it  an  unhealthy  inflammation  in  no  way  clears 
up  the  mystery.  The  real  pathology  of  acute  rheumatism,  therefore, 
has  yet  to  be  determined,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a  careful  histolo- 
gical examination  of  the  affected  tissues  is  absolutely  necessary.  So  &r 
as  I  am  aware,  this  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  if  we  except  some 
observations  by  Hasse  on  the  structure  of  the  bones  in  rheumatism  (see 
the  Monthly  Journal  for  Junei,  1847.) 

Our  treatment  of  this  disease,  therefore,  is  purely  empirical,  some* 
times  directed  against  the  pain,  at  others  against  the  supposed  inflamma- 
tion; now  attempting  to  combat  the  pathological  condition  of  the  blood, 
th^  striving  to  remedy  its  effects  by  acting  on  the  excretions,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  giving  specifics,  in  the  hope  that  any  change  in  the  constir 
tution,  however  produced,  may  be  beneficial.  In  no  disorder,  probably) 
has  such  a  crowd  of  opposite  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  been  ex- 
tolled, and  yet  none  of  them  can  be  depended  on,  so  that  it  has  been 
imagined  that  six  weeks'  rest  is  the  most  useful  prescription  (Warren.) 
The  latest  author  on  Rheumatism  endeavours  to  explain  this  by  ob* 
serving,  that  this  need  not  be  wondered  at  by  "  those  who  ccmsider  tiie 
true  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  minister  to  his  patient's  r»- 
lief.  The  bleeding,  which  in  the  young,  plethoric,  and  robust,  may  be 
seoessary  to  aUaj  exoessiv*  vasonlar  action  and  cause  free  secretion,  may 
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in  the  weakly  indnce  irritabilitj  of  the  heart,  and  a  consequent  attaiok 
of  cardiac  inflammation.  The  opium  whioh  in  one  person  may  prove  of 
the  greatest  service  in  promoting  free  perspiration^  and  in  allaying  the 
genial  irritability  of  the  system,  may  in  another  check  the  biliary  and 
other  secretions,  aad  thus  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  rhenmatic  poi- 
son. The  oontinned  use  of  calomel,  and  the  constant  purging,  wMcH 
may  be  beneficial  to  one  patient  by  removing  large  quantities  of  nn- 
hefdthy  secretions,  may  unnecessarily  exhaust  the  strength  of  another, 
and  tend  very  greatly  to  impede  recovery.  And  so  in  regard  to  every 
remedy  which  has  been  proposed.  What  is  us^fal  at  one  time  proves 
useless,  or  positively  injurious,  at  another;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us,  tiiat  what  is  wanted  'is  far  less  the  discovery  of  untried 
methods  of  treating  disease  than  of  discriminative  canons  for  the  proper 
use  of  those  we  possess'; — ^far  less  the  discovery  of  any  new  medicines, 
than  the  adaptation  of  our  present  remedies  to  the  exigencies  of  each 
case."  (Fuller  on  Rheumatism,  p.  73.)  These  judicious  observations 
may  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  failure;  but  until  we  obtain  more 
exact  information  rtsgarding  the  special  pathology  of  rheumatism,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  for  a  rational  treatment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  generally  treat  rheumatism  on  what  is  called 
"  general  principles";  these  are,  to  alleviate  severe  p^  by  anodynes, 
diminish  excessive  vascular  action  by  moderate  bleeding  and  saline  anti- 
phloj^stks,  and  encourage  every  attempt  at  critical  discharges  by 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  purgatives,  &c.  OccasionaUy  I  have  tried  the 
efifeets  of  special  remedies  in  this  disease,  and  watched  a  series  of  cases, 
all  of  which  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  I  have  tried 
aconite,  and  believe  that  alone  it  is  of  little  service;  colchicum  also  I 
have  given  frequently,  and  am  of  opinicm  that  in  pure  rheumatism  it  is 
of  no  advantage,  although  in  gout  it  is  invaluable.  This  session 
(1851-2)  you  have  witnessed  anoSier  trial  of  this  kind  with  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  a  remedy  formerly  recommended  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  and 
which  hiw  been  given  with  good  effect  by  M.  Glendrin,  in  the  wiunds  of 
La  Piti4,  in  Fans,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Henry  Bennet  (Lancet,  1844, 
vol.  L,  p.  874.)  It  has  more  lately  been  pressed  on  our  attention  by 
Dr.  Basham  (Medioo-Ohir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.,)  who  tells  us  that  from 
one  to  three  ounces  of  the  salt^  if  freely  diluted  in  water,  may  be  taken 
by  the  patient  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  injurious 
results,  but  with  the  effect  of  relieving  in  a  marked  manner  the  swelling^ 
heat,  and  pain  in  the  joints. — M^uMy  Journal  of  Med,  Sdmce,  Dec. 
1852,  ;>.  666. 


11. — Cases  ofBheumtxHsm  treated  hy  Lemon-Juice.  From  the  01ini« 
cal  Reports  of  Pbotissob  BEsnsnBm. — Case  1. — Abiga^  Rankin,  a  ser^ 
vant,  8Bt.  39,  admitted  15th  December,  1852.  Had  rigors  on  the  7th, 
fi^wBd  by  febrile  symptoms  and  acute  pain  in  all  the  joints.  On  ad- 
wiwion,  pulse  100,  frdl  and  strong;  heart  sounds  normal;  considerable 
febrile  symptoms;  acute  pains  and  swdling  in  all  the  joints  increased  on 
motion;  much  sweating  at  night.  Other  functions  healthy.  Habeat 
suoe.  limonls,  §ij.  ter  in  die.    On  the  17th,  she  was  ordered  9j.  of 
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Dover's  powder.  December  20th.  The  pains  have  continued  as  acute 
«s  ever  till  to-day,  though  she  has  taken  ^  vj.  of  lemon-juice  daily.  ^  At 
present  she  can  move  the  joints  slightly  without  so  much  suffering. 
Habeat  ^iij.  suoc.  limonis,  ter  in  die.  December  22nd.  There  was 
great  sweating  last  night,  and  to-day  is  much  better.  Habeat  §  j.  suco. 
limonis  ter  in  die.  Some  swelling  of  the  left  wrist  joint  remained  until 
the  23rd,  on  which  day  all  pain  had  left  her,-  Dismissed  well  January 
6th,  1853. 

Case  2. — Catherine  Eooke,  set.  21,  married,  admitted  December 
28rd,  1852.  Had  rigors  on  the  14th,  followed  by  febrile  symptoms,  and 
excessive  pain,  at  first,  in  the  knees  and  ankles,  but  subsequently  in 
every  joint  of  the  body.  On  admission,  pulse  84,  of  moderate  strength; 
heart's  sounds  and  impulse  normal;  the  joints  are  more  or  less  swollen, 
painful  on  pressure  and  on  motion;  skin  bathed  with  perspiration;  febrile 
symptoms  with  the  exception  of  increased  pulse  well  marked;  a  consider- 
Able  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  urine.  Other  symptoms  normal.  Qi .  Fulv. 
Dover,  gr.  x.  statim  sumend.  19^.  Sol.  mur.  morph.  5SS.:  potasse 
bitart.  3SS.;  sp.  sether  nit.  5J.;  aquse,  ^j.  Ft.  haust.  bora  somni 
sumendus.  On  the  25th,  purgatives  of  calomel  and  jalap  were  ordered. 
December  26th.  The  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints  have  somewhat 
diminished,  but  are  still  very  acute.  Habeat  succ.  limon.  ^j.  ter 
in  die.  January  2,  1853.  The  pains  have  slowly  subsided  sinCe  last 
report,  but  there  is  still  considerable  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  knees. 
The  arthritic  swellings  have  everywhere  disappeared.  January  4th. 
Acute  pain  has  returned  in  the  right  arm,  which  she  cannot  mo^e, 
January  5th.  Acute  pain  has  extended  to  the  right  arm  and  back. 
Omittautur  suco.  limonis.  '^,  Fotassse  nitratis  ^ss.;  aqusd  ^jv.;  M. 
sumat  ^j.  exaquffi,  ^iv.  ter  in  die.  January  6th.  Pains  now  cQsap- 
peared;  marked  improvement.  No  critical  discharge.  Dismissed  well 
January  7th. 

Case  3. — Thomas  Aitken,  nt.  30,  blacksmith,  admitted  December 
25th,  1852.  Fourteen  days  ago,  after  exposure  to  cold,  was  attacked  by 
rigors,  followed  by  febrile  symptoms  and  pain  in  his  joints,  which  have 
continued  up  to  this  date.  On  admission,  pulse  74,  rather  weak.  A 
blowing  murmur,  with  the  faint  sound  loudest  at  the  apex,  which,  it 
seems,  resulted  from  a  previous  attack  twelve  months  ago.  Slight  swell- 
ing only  in  his  right  hand  and  wrist,  but  there  is  pain  in  all  ^e  joints, 
more  or  less,  of  an  erratic  character.  Febrile  symptoms  very  slight. 
Slight  bronchitis.  Habeat  succ  limonis,  ^ss.  ter  in  die.  On  the 
28th,  the  dose  of  lemon-juice  was  increased  to  ^  j.  On  January  2d, 
he  was  much  better;  but  on  the  4th  the  pains  returned,  but  not  so 
violently.  On  the  12th,  he  was  free  from  pain,  having  had  some 
diarrhoea,  and  taken  two  ^j*  doses  of  Dover's  powder.  On  the  22d,  the 
pains  returned,  but  again  subsiding  on  the  24th,  he  was  dismissed. 

Case  4. — James  Ollason,  set.  20,  clerk,  admitted  January  4th,  1853, , 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  of  old  standing,  and  chronic  rheumatism 
of  an  erratic  character,  sometimes  violently  attacking  one  joint  and  some- 
times another,  accompanied  with  swelling  and  tenderness.  Lemon-juice 
in  ^j.  doses  was  tried  three  times  a  day,  for  four  days;  but  being  evi- 
dently of  little  benefit,  was  then  abandoned  for  opiates  and  sedatives. 
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Commentanf. — In  no  one  of  these  four  cases  in  -which  lemon-jvioe  was 
giveo,  although  in  two  six  oances,  and  in  one  nine  onnoes  were  taken 
daily,  did  it  appear  to  me  that  the  disease  was  in  any  way  controlled  or 
aUeviated  by  the  remedy.  In  Case  1,  six  onnoes  were  taken  daily  with- 
out any  effects,  and  then  the  quantity  was  increased  to  nine  ounces  daily^ 
until  the  2l8t  day  of  the  disease,  when  sweating  and  resolution  of  the 
symptoms  followed,  more  from  natural  crisis,  perhaps,  than  from  the 
effects  of  the  juice.  In  Case  2,  the  remedy  was  continued  for  two  days, 
and  until  the  21  st  day  of  the  d^rder  was  fairly  passed.  Then  nitrate 
of  potash  was  given  with  the  immediate  effects  of  relieving  the  symptoms 
— although  here  also  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  natuxal  crisis  of  the 
disease  was  then  established.  In  any  case  the  inefficacy  of  the  lemon- 
juice  appeared  manifest.  Cases  3  and  4  were  cases  of  sub- acute  and 
erratic  rheumatism,  which  also  resisted  the  lemon-juice;  the  first  for  a 
month,  the  second  for  four  days.  On  the  whole,  this  trial  of  the  remedy 
was  in  no  way  favourable,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  good  effects 
of  nitrate  of  ])otash,  which  I  formerly  brought  forward. — Monthly  Jour, 
of  Med.  Science,  AprillSS^,  p.  352. 


12. — Injufion  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Ash-tree  (Fraxintts  polygcmie) 
in  the  IVeatment  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  By  Das.  Fouget  and 
Fetbaud. — The  most  useful  acquisitions  in  materia  medica  are  due 
generally  to  chance,  or,  rather,  to  a  protective  Frovidence  over  human 
health;  e.g.,  the  antiperiodic  properties  of  cinchona. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Feyraud  experienced  his  first  attack  of  gout,  for  which 
he  employed  the  usual  remedies.  The  attack  lasted  twenty-five  days. 
During  the  three  following  years  the  disease  increased  both  in  frequency 
and  violence,  and  the  patient  went  through  the  several  forms  of  treat- 
ment without  finding  relief.  He  heard  by  accident  that  the  infusion  of 
the  ash-leaves  had  long  been  oonsidered  a  specific  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  that  the  peasantry  of  the  district  used  it  to  "chase  away 
their  pains."  Dr.  Feyraud  found  it  upon  trial  so  useful  that  he  had 
but  one  attack  of  gout  from  1845  to  1849. 

H.  B.,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  right  foot.  He  was  ordered  infusion  of  ash- 
leaves;  upon  the  second  day  he  was  able  to  come  down  stairs  and  to 
leave  his  house.  Bver  since  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy 
with  good  effect  upon  experiencing  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  &o.  The  same  success  followed  its  administration 
in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  A  house-painter,  aged  28,  had 
upon  several  occasions,  suffered  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  accom- 
panied by  endocarditis,  which  prevented  his  following  his  occupation  for 
four  months  or  more.  December  25, 1849,  he  had  pain  in  the  articula- 
tions of  the  feet,  knees,  and  wrists,  with  swelling,  accompanied  by 
difiGicnlty  of  respiration  and  inability  to  lie  down.  December  30,  he  was 
so  weak,  that  it  was  thought  better  before  bleeding  him,  to  try  the 
infosion  of  ash-leaves.  In  about  twelve  hours,  and  after  the  third  dose, 
the  patient  was  able  to  breathe  easier,  and  theie  were  fewer  prssoordial 
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fMuns.  On  the  foniih  day,  the  artienlar  pains  had  diminished  in  intensity^ 
the  lespintion  was  freer,  and  the  appetite  had  retomed.  Jan.  22. 
He  was  able  to  resame  work.  The  anth^B  now  administer  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder  in  preference  to  the  infnsion.  Other  cases  are 
rekted  in  the  Ust^y.—DUnum  Medkak,  Nov,  1852;  Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Dec  25,1862,  p.  ^50, 


13. — On  the  Employment  of  Fomentations  of  Digitalis  in  the  Treat- 
ment  of  Certain  Forms  of  Ascites.  By  Db.'Ratmond  Palot. — The 
internal  use  of  digitalis  in  powder  is  not  always  free  from  inconvenience; 
a  local  action  more  or  less  irritant,  abundant  aWine  evacnationB,  accom- 
panied with  colic,  can  contra-indicate  it  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
serous  effusions,  especially  in  the  intermediate  form  between  simple  ex- 
halation of  serosity  and  subacute  peritoneal  inflammation.  According 
to  M.  Andral,  the  decoction  of  digitalis,  applied  as  a  fomentation,  is  a 
powerful  diuretic,  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  internal  administra- 
tion whenever  the  patient  is  suffering  from  gastro- intestinal  irritation,  a 
common  complication  with  ascites.  Bayle,  Trousseau,  and  Pidouz 
recommend  also  the  topical  use  of  the  remedy. 

Justine  B.,  aged  18,  who  had  menstruated  since  13,  i^nd  enjoyed  good 
health  till  18,  when  she  was  attacked  with  necrosis  of  a  superficial  part 
of  the  lower  jaw,  caught  cold  from  being  exposed  to  wet  in  the  country. 
The  day  following,  she  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the 
face.  ^  Subsequently  there  ensued  amenorrhoea,  progressive  emaciation^ 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  diminished  urinary  secretion.  The  abdo- 
men measured  thirty-seven  inches  round  the  umbilicus;  there  was  evi- 
dent fluctuation.  Heart's  sounds  natural  The  operation  of  paracen- 
tesis was  successfully  performed,  and  she  recovered  so  as  to  pursue  her 
usual  avocations. 

She  again  exposed  herself  to  cold  and  wet,  when  a  second  attack  of 
ascites  came  on,  and  the  urine  was  albuminous.  Fomentations  of 
digitalis,  combined  with  moderate  pressure,  removed  the  effusion  into 
the  peritoneum  in  about  one  month.  She  is  now  recovered,  except  that 
she  experiences  a  slight  dragging  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  if  she  does  not 
incline  the  trunk  forwards  in  walking. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette, 
March  12, 1853,  p.  277. 
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14.— ON  SOME  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  FOEMS  OF  LOCAL 
HTSTEBIA  BESEMBLINa  NEUBALGIA. 

Dy  Db.  Kobebt  B.  Todd,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

[Dr.  Todd  presents  us  with  the  two  fi>llowing  interesting  cases  of  this 
disMse.  The  first  ooeorred  in  a  woman  named  Harriet  B.,  aged  80, 
admitted  May  7>  1851.  For  the  notes  of  this  case  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  T.  Bridgewater.] 
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Tke  point  of  greatest  inteoreBt  abont  the  case  is,  .that  she  soffered  acate 
pain  in  the  right  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen;  the  pain  was  of 
so  acute  a  nature  that  she  oonld  not  hear  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
affected  part;  even  the  weight  of  the  bed  clothes  was  painfol  to  her. 
This  pain  was  her  main  complaint,  and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  this  die 
has  been  admitted  to  the  hospitaL  It  woald  be  impossible  to  find  an 
instance  of  a  more  strictly  localised  pain  than  that  afiGnxled  by  this  case, 
nor  could  I  bring  before  you  a  more  striking  example  in  which  relief 
from  pain  was  more  peremptorily  demanded  from  the  physician  as  the 
one  thing  complained .  of  by  the  patient.  Cases  of  this  kind  you  will 
often  meet  with  hereafter  in  your  practice,  and  you  will  do  well  to  note 
carefully  such  as  may  come  before  you  now,  and  the  treatment  whidi 
may  appear  to  be  serviceable,  for  nothing  contributes  to  piofessionai 
success  more  than  the  power  of  readily  appreciating  the  nature  and 
causes  of  pain,  and  tact  in  applying  suitable  and  efficacious  remedies. 

Severe  abdominal  pain,  whether  general  or  limited  to  a  spot,  is  at 
once  suggestive,  both  to  practitioner  and  patient,  of  inflammation  within 
the  abdomen;  it  may  be,  of  peritonitis.  This  latter  malady  is,  as  you 
know,  a  severe  one,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fatal.  How.  impor- 
tant, then,  is  it  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  such  pain  is  due  to  a 
eause  of  this  kind  or  to  some  other ! 

The  pain  under  which  this  woman  suffers  is  referred  to  the  right 
hypogastric  region,  over  the  position  of  the  right  ovary»  and  the  painful 
part  occupies  a  circular  space  of  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  There  ia  extreme  tenderness  to  the  touch;  even  when  the 
integuments  are  pinched  up  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  with  every 
care  to  avoid  compression  of  the  subjacent  parts,  she  shrinks  and  appears 
to  suffer  great  pain.  Beep  pressure  on  the  corresponding  r^on  of  the 
left  side  causes  pain  likewise,  as  if  by  implicating  the  right  side. 

There  is  another  very  important  feature  in  the  case  which  deserves 
especial  notice;  it  is  this,  that  when  her  attention  is  much  engaged,  she 
certainly  suffers  less,  although  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  free  from  pain. 
Upon  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  part,  we  could  detect  no 
tumour;  and,  upon  pressing  deeply,  no  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary 
could  be  discovered;  and  although  there  was  pain,  there  was  no  increase 
of  it  to  a  proportionate  extent. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  case  that  the  pain  was  nearly  as  great 
under  slight  as  under  deep  and  heavy  pressure.  Such  a  pain  might 
arise  from  irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commencement  of  the 
colon,  from  peritonitis,  from  inflammation  of  the  ovaiy,  or  from  any  in- 
flammation of  the  abdominal  muscles;  but  opposite  reasons  were  too 
powerful  to  allow  of  such  being  the  case.] 

Lastly,  the  symptoms  might  be  referrible  to  that  peculiar  state  of  the 
nerves,  superfidal  as  well  as  deep,  which  gives  rise  to  that  kind  of  pain 
which  oonventionaUy,  (and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  con- 
veniently enough)  we  caH  **  hysterical  pain."  This  pain,  also  called  a 
nervous  pain,  is  no  doubt  just  as  acute  and  severe  to  the  patient's  feel- 
ings as  any  pain  from  injury  or  organic  lesion,  although,  in  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  seated,  we  can  discover  no  alteration  of  structure  whatever. 
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Ton  see  that  we  hare  excluded  from  the  diagnosis  peritonitis,  enteritis, 
and  inflammation  of  the  ovary.  Let  ns  now  inquire  how  far  the  hypo- 
tiiesis  of  the  pain  being  hysterical  is  borne  out  by  the  accompanying^ 
phenomena. 

The  great  tenderness  of  the  skin  to  the  slightest  touch  is  very  ia,voxir- 
able  to  this  view,  which  is  likewise  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  little 
difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  pain  under  deep  and  under  superficial 
pressure. 

The  slightest  touch  to  any  other  part  of  the  body  makes  the  patient 
suddenly  shrink  back  with  a  greater  or  less  expression  of  pain, — a  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  all  these  hysterical  affections.  Often  when  you 
bring  the  finger  close  to  the  skin,  there  is  an  expression  of  pain  nearly  as 
great  as  if  you  had  actually  touched  it. 

Certain  features  in  the  general  cpnstitution  of  the  patient  confirm  this 
view;  she  is  evidently  of  an  hysterical  constitution,  and  exhibits  that 
peculiar  appearance  of  countenance  which  I  have  often  pointed  out  to 
you  by  the  name  of  ''facies  hysterica,"  characterised  by  a  remarkable 
depth  and  prominent  fulness,  with  more  or  less  thickness  of  the  upper 
lip.  There  is  also  a  fulness  and  obviously  drooping  condition  of  the 
upper  eyelids.  This  drooping  conformation  of  eyelids  is  at  once  a  mark 
of  beauty,  and  of  that  from  which  many  beautiful  women  suffer  very 
much,  namely,  the  hysterical  state  of  constitution. 

She  also  exhibite  that  irritable  state  of  spine  under  which  hysterical 
patients  are  apt  to  suffer.  The  least  pressure  on  a  spinous  process  causes 
her  to  shrink,  and  to  complain  of  a  pain  shooting  forwards  from  the 
point  pressed  on;  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  patients  of  this  tem- 
perament, she  complains  of  pain  from  pressure,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
body  it  may  be  applied;  whenever  she  is  touched,  whether  the  finger 
comes  in  contact  with  her  arms,  or  back,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
she  exhibits  an  undue  degree  of  sensibility,  and  shrinks. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  point  about  the  case  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned. We  find,  on  referring  to  the  history,  that  the  patient  never  men* 
struated  regularly.  In  the  vast  ms^ority  of  cases  of  hysterical  affections 
you  will  find  something  wrong  about  the  uterine  functions;  and  although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  lay  it  down  positively,  that  the  disease  (as  its  name 
implies)  depends  solely  upon  this  disturbance,  you  will  find  in  the  many 
forms  of  hysterical  affections  that  may  be  brought  under  your  notice, 
that  it  will  rarely  happen  that  there  is  not  some  deviation  irom  the 
healthy  action  of  the  uterus  exhibited  in  the  disturbance  of  the  men- 
strual function.  A  large  proportion  of  hysterical  patiente  suffer  from 
leucorrhoea;  in  others,  the  catamenia  are  insufficient  in  quantity,  or 
occur  at  irregular  intervals.  Sometimes  the  menstrual  secretion  recurs 
at  short  intervals,  and  is  very  profuse,  so  that  we  have  that  condition  to 
which  the  term  "  menorrhagia  "  has  been  applied.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  uterus,  causing  almost  constant  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  uterine  region.  No  one  of  these  conditions  is  constantly 
observed,  but  in  almost  every  case  of  hysteria  there  is  some  foim  or 
forms  of  uterine  disturbance. 

Thus,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  symptoms  in  Harriet 
B 's  case  are  to  be  referred  to  an  hysterical  state  of  constitution. 
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The  case  is  a  good  example  of  one  form  of  local  hysteria,  to  some  of  the 
ether  forms  of  which  I  ^U  briefly  call  your  attention. 

Of  ail  these  conditions,  that  which  has  been  called  "irritable  nteros" 
is  by  far  the  most  formidable.  It  is  characterised  by  exquisite  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  nterns, — even  the  slightest  pressure  over 
the  organ,  or  the  least  touch  applied  to  it  in  the  examination  per 
vaginam,  causes  great  suffering,  and  the  patient  shrinks  in  consequence. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  enlargement  or  other  organic  change  in  the 
oi^;an. 

Another  form  <^  local  hysteria,  is  a  pain  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
nnder  either  breast,  and,  what  is  rather  curious,  more  commonly  found 
under  the  left  than  under  the  right  breast.  Leuoorrhoea  is  so  often  con- 
comitant with  this  pain,  that  whenever  I  find  a  patient  complaining  of 
it  I  invariably  ask  if  she  suffers  from  leuoorrhoea  (v  conversely;  if  leu- 
corrhoea  be  present  in  any  quantity  and  for  any  time,  I  am  led  to  inquire 
about  the  local  pain.  That  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  leucorrhoea 
and  the  pain  in  the  side  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  for  the  pain  is  mor& 
severe  if  the  leucorrhoea  be  profuse,  and  it  very  commonly  happens,  that 
as  soon  as  the  healthy  condition  of  the  uterine  functions  has  been  re^ 
stored,  the  pain  will  disappear.  My  theory  of  the  production  of  the 
pain  is  this: — I  believe  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  not  only  an 
irritated  state  of  uterus,  but  also  ef  one  or  both  ovaries,  and  the  pain  is 
more  immediately  associated  with  the  irritable  ovary,  the  nerves  of 
which,  implanted,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  the  spinal  cord,  reflect  the 
irritated  state  on  to  the  nerves  of  the  submammary  region.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  a  reflected  sensation. 

A  third  form  of  local  hysteria  is  one  with  whidi  you  should  be 
familiar,  and  be  able  readily  to  diagnose.  It  manifests  itself  in  that 
pain  in  the  stomach  which  is  commonly  called  "gastrodynia,"  which  we 
must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  from  the  pain  resulting  from  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  as  an  essentially  different  treatment  would  be  obviously 
applicable  to  each.  One  form  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  very  often  occurs 
in  young  chlorotic  women,  amongst  whom  also  we  roost  frequently  meet 
with  the  gastrodynia;  hence  the  importance  of  paying  close  attention  to 
the  symptoms,  which  will  enable-  us  to  distinguish  with  certainty  th$ 
one  from  the  other.  An  important  difference  is,  that  in  the  hysterical 
affection,  the  pain  may  occur  at  any  or  at  all  times,  whether  the  stomach 
be  empty  or  full;  nor  is  there  any  constant  relation  between  its  develop- 
'  ment  and  the  ingestion  of  any  particular  kind  of  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pain  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  distinctly  influenced  by  the 
taking  of  food,  but  especially  of  that  kind  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  stomach  to  digest.  Patients  with  nicer  will  tell  yon,  that  as  long- 
as  they  abstain  from  io6d,  they  have  little  or  no  pain;  but  as  soon  as 
they  eat  anything  they  b€^n  to  suffer,  and  they  are  not  easy  nntil  diges- 
tion has  been  completed.  Hysterical  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
tell  you,  that  the  pain  comes  on  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
continnes  perhaps  all  day.  You  will  also  find  that  that  these  patients 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  hysterical  constitution.  With  reference  to 
the  diagnosis  between  these  two  kinds  of  stomach  pain,  you  should 
always  inquire  if  there  has  been  vomiting  of  blood,  as  this  forms  a  most 
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h»e  bcca  no  Tomitiac  d(  Uud,  jdb  ihoold  iiqaite  whedm  it  ■■;  aoA 
bsn  pWMd  tkn«^  tlw  prlonm  into  tlw  tMiMiwI  anal,  ia  wkkk  raae 
JOB  vUl  find,  opo*  ioqaiiT,  that  tlie  pitwnl  koa  laaad  nrj  dark 
Matta  from  the  boveb;  tb«  Mobb,  ia  &^  ciUbit «  paEkj  (hands  is 
tbote  caiea  ia  wbich  bkud  froa  die  tMaacb  pMKa  ^(he  bonL  Ths 
eflceta  of  the  tnalBcnt  lo  wbieli  the  patiea*  ia  ntittUd  will  iIb  <A^ 
enahle  70a  to  dutiiigiiiiih  the  (rue  sleer  Of  the  ilnanh  Btxr  aad 
■timaLaola,  and  all  and  driaki,  grtallj  aggnrata  the  pain  tnm  ■bv, 
vhile  the;  ofteo  lead  to  nliere  the  hj^ewal  a&etiCB.  Fmlh  Mf 
Tcxj  farooiaU;  in  tho  ods,  bat  not  ao  ia  the  attar. 

Aootber  Ibrai  in  which  we  And  Ideal  hjtttnt  — a-a-j  i^atf  is 
ohibited  in  that  oonditiDD  oiled  hjatancal  tfiae.  Y<ra  kam  >  good 
exMiple  of  it  IB  tiw  pttieiit  vboae  cmc  bla  led  to  theae  leaaiki.  If 
joa  paai  jodt  fingei  down  the  apiae  jd«  will  find  aoiae  plana  voy 
irritaUei  perhafa  the  painfnl  litoation  ma;  be  confined  to  oe  iiariiealar 
qwt,  or  it  maj  extend  owa  tbne  or  foor  iinnoai  pnxoaea,  iw  the 
whole  ijMne  ma;  be  afieeted.  Vhichenr  be  the  ease,  jon  will  find  that 
the  patient  tniddeDl;  abrinlu  aa  toon  aa  the  irritable  part  it  tovched, 
and  appean  to  anfier,  and  no  donbt  doea  taSEx,  exqnisite  pain.  Now, 
thil  condition  fau  bem  orer  and  dtbt  again  mictahen  b;  eareleaa  pne- 
titionen  for  cariH  of  one  or  more  of  the  renebm;  and  in  conseqaenee 
the  ODhappj  paUenl*  hare  tnSeied  from  all  the  artiUei;  of  phjaie; 
laechea,  blisten,  sod  KtoDi  bitte  be?n  applied  to  tfae  einne,  and  other 
aotipblogiitic  meuaret  bare  been  reaortad  to,  bat  without  an;  cdect 
bejrond.  perhaps,  aggravation  of  tfae  pun.  The  moat  important  point, 
b;  meani  of  which  ;on  ma;  distiiigaieb  leitebral  caiiea  &om  the 
bjtterical  aSection,  a  this:  in  the  vertebml  diseaae  the  pain  is  not  an 
•xsewTe,  and  ia  alwa;*  fixed  in  one  part,  and  it  will  be  found  to  toaawe 
gradoall;  ai  the  diaeaae  adiaueea. 

U;>terialikewiMaffo«t*jointB.  A  patient  baa  a  pain  in  h«r  knae  or 
b«r  hip,  or  ume  other  joint,  i  tuTO  no  donbt  that  in  tbeae  oaea  there 
ia  not  odI;  an  affeotion  of  the  sentient  bnt  of  the  moaonlar  nerrea  lika- 
wUe;  for  the  mnidea  are  mther  ipaamodicaU;  aSboted,  or  relaxed,  or 
(■ral;>ed,  oBmainnini  diffieolt;  and  awkwardneea  in  the  moTemeiita  of 
tbe  joint. 

Mao;  ioitanoei  of  what  are  called  nenralgio  pains  are  referrible  to  (he 
hpt«rical  atate,  and  the  caw  of  Harriot  B.  is  one  of  them.  Bnt  ;oa 
niut  take  care  to  diitinguiah  tfae  trne  neoral^  from  the  hjnteneal 
aBectbn.     They  are  diSerent  diaeasea,  altbongh  probabl;  nearl;  allied. 

In  the  true  neuralgia  there  is  an  altered  nutr'"' '  "-  -"--'-■' 

aa  deoided  a«  that  of  the  tisauea  of  ajolnCafiei 
of  gout.    Such,  however,  h  probabl;  not  the 

Our  patient,  Harriet  B,,  baa  continued  i 
•Iderabls  time.  Bepeated  examinatioaa  tei 
diagnoiit  I  have  given,  and  she  haa  bad  ti 
On  her  admiidoD  alie  vai  treated  for  th 
ehe  wat  then  iuffariiig.  The  dlarrhcea  oeaae 
nnabated. 

Sboe  that  time  tbe  treatment  hai  been  a 
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iencorrlioea^  improTO  tone,  and  promote  general  health.  The  tepid  shower- 
batli^  the  cold  hip-bath,  mild  aperients  with  galbannm,  and  the  dtrato 
of  iroD,  were  administered  for  some  time.  The  result  was  a  yery  marked 
improvement  of  the  general  health. 

Notwithstanding  this  treatment  the  pain  in  the  hypogastrinm  con- 
tinQed  troublesome,  although  diminished  in  severity.    Local  treatment 
was  employed;  leeches,  blisters,  and  opiate  applications  were  applied, 
without  good  effect.     At  length,  fearing  that  these  applications  tended 
rather  te  aggravate  >the  pain  by  fixing  her  attention  upon  the  affected 
part,  yhich  undoubtedly  they  are  apt  to  do,  I  Applied  a  blister  to  the 
corresponding  spot  on  the  left  side,  and  kept  it  discharging  for  some 
time.     This  treatment  was  attended  with  the  happiest  result;  the  pain 
left  the  right  side,  but,  as  if  in  illustration  of  its  true  nature,  she  now 
complains  of  a  pain  in  the  left  or  blistered  side,  less  severe,  however,  than 
the  original  pain.     But  from  the  great  improvement  in  her  general 
health,  and  the  abatement  which  ^as  already  taken  place  in  her  symp- 
toms, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  time  is  now  the  most  important  element 
in  her  cure. 

[The  second  case  was  a  most  extraordinary  one  of  ite  kind.  This  was 
in  a  woman,  Amelia  D.,  aged  38.  The  following  graphic  description 
is  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  the  house-physician  of  King's 
College  Hospital.] 

On  June  5th,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  (Dr.  Salter  states,)  I 
was  called  to  see  a  patient  who  had  just  been  brought  into  the  hospital 
by  a  policeman,  who  had  found  her  speechless  in  the  streets.  I  found  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chair,  looking  quite  intelligent  and  coherent,  although 
evidently  in  great  excitement  and  distress;  her  expression  was  anxious, 
and  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  an  inquiring  and  imploring 
manner;  her  teeth  were  fast  clenched,  and  her  lips  parted.  On  being 
asked  who  she  was,  she  shook  her  head;  when  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  she  pointed  to  her  mouth  and  masseter  muscle;  when 
asked  if  her  jaws  were  locked,  she  nodded  her  head.  I  then  tried  with 
all  my  force  to  separate  them,  but  could  not;  then  I  felt  her  cheeks  over 
the  masseters,  and  found  these  muscles  contracted  into  hard  knots, 
which  sufficiently  explained  the  closure  of  the  jaws.  When  questioned 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  tetanus,  she  clenched  her  fist  and  struck  her 
left  cheek,  implying  that  she  had  had  a  blow  there.  I  ^id,  **  Have  you 
had  a  blow  there  ? "  She  nodded  her  head.  We  asked  her  if  she  could 
write.  She  shook  her  head,  and  clasped  her.  hands  in  a  despuring  way. 
We  then  asked  her  if  her  husband  had  given  her  the  blow.  She  nodded 
assent  eagerly. 

By  degrees,  putting  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  getting  nods  or  shakes 
of  the  head,  as  the  case  might  be,  I  learned  that  ^e  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  that  she  had  been  struck  there  by  her  husband 
that  day  at  two  o'clock,  and  that  the  blow  was  the  cause  of  the  attack; 
also  that  she  was  38  years  of  age.  All  these  things  afterwards  proved 
to  be  true.  While  answering  our  questions  as  well  as  she  could,  she 
suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  slid  from  her  chair  in  ^  state  of 
apparently  complete  insensibility,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor  had 
VOL,  XXVIL  E 
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she  not  been  supported.  Tlien  commenoed  a  series  of  spasms  more 
strange  and  horrible  than  can  be  conceived  or  described,  tetanic  and 
clonic,  partial  and  complete,  symmetrical  and  irregular,  varied  in  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  way.  First  she  had  opisthotonos,  then 
she  was  thrown  forwards,  then  she  twisted  round  and  writhed  like  an 
eel,  then  she  would  throw  herself  forward  and  raise  herself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  then  she  would  roll  over  and  over,  then  a  slow  undulation  or 
wave  of  spasm  would  pass  ovor  her  from  head  to  foot,  producing  different 
movements  of  her  limbs  as  it  passed  down,  like  a  dog  dying  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  poisoning." 

Ton  might  almost  be  led  to  think  that  this  description  is  overdrawn, 
but  I  can  myself  bear  testimony  to  the  accurate  statements  of  the  facts, 
as  I  was  present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Then,  continues 
Br.  Salter,  "  the  tonic  spasm  would  suddenly  become  clonic,  and  she 
would  throw  out  her  arms  and  draw  them  back  with  great  force.  The 
legs  would  be  affected  in  a  similar  way,  or  drawn  up  to  the  body,  so  that 
the  heels  were  close  to  the  buttocks,  or  thrust  stiffly  out.  When  hold- 
ing her  hand  she  would  suddenly  clutch  mine  with  such  force  that  I 
eonld  not  disengage  it.  Meanwhile,  her  face  was  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
contortions,  at  one  time  expressing  rage,  at  another  intense  fear,  then  a 
sneer,  then  a  fixed  and  rigid  stare;  the  eyes  might  be  rolled  upwards  or 
downwards;  the  pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light;  then  the  eleva- 
tors of  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose  would  jerk,  perhaps  on  one 
side  or  both,  exposiug  the  teeth.  The  depressor  anguli  oris  would  draw ' 
one  comer  of  the  mouth  down  on  the  chin,  or  the  platysma  throw  the 
skin  into  a  state  of  rigidity";  but,  as  Dr.  Salter  remarks,  it  is  quite 
impossible  by  description  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
contortions  of  the  patient. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  case  was  the  rigid  tonic 
condition  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  Every  muscle  employed  in 
any  movement  became  at  the  same  time  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  the 
movement  was  not  so  much  executed  with  rapidity  as  with  great  force 
and  even  slowness.  But  in  watching  her  attentively,  it  was  plain  that 
the  movements,  varied  and  irregular  as  theywere,  did  not  partake  strictly 
of  the  character  of  involuntary  movements.  They  were  evidently  in- 
fluenced by  a  will,  but  by  a  diseased  and  ill-directed  will.  While  these 
spastic  movements  of  the  muscles  continued,  there  appeared  to  be  com- 
plete insensibility  to  surrounding  objects ;  but  when  they  ceased,  her 
intellect  seemed  quickly  to  recover  itself,  and  she  could  talk  freely  and 
collectedly.  At  this  time  she  gave  us  her  history,  which  we  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  correct.  In  the  midst  of  her  narrative,  her  eyes  sud- 
denly became  fixed,  and  she  stared  at  us  for  a  short  time  and  fell  off 
into  another  paroxysm,  and  went  through  the  same  series  of  varied 
movements  and  contortions  as  before.  She  continued  in  this  state, 
alternately  in  fits  and  quiet,  for  nearly  two  hours ,  and  then  slept. 

Now,  on  being  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  you  would  have,  on  the 
spot,  to  decide  upon  its  real  nature,  without  the  help  of  any  history  on 
which  full  reliance  could  be  placed.  Such  was  our  case  when  we  first 
saw  this  patient;  and,  therefore,  before  I  give  you  any  further  details  of 
the  case,  I  shall  state  to  you  the  oandusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Salter  and 
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myself,  and  the  groands  of  our  decision.  We  had  to  distingnisli  these 
eztraordinary  mnBcnlar  movements  from  the  state  of  trismus,  of  tetanus 
and  from  epilepsy. 

!Phe  distinction  from  trismus  was  sufficiently  easy.  The  fiict  of  her 
coming  to  herself  so  soon,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles,  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  diagnose  that  the  con- 
dition was  not  trismus,  and  the  absence  in  the  history  in  all  those  causes 
which  ordimurily  give  rise  to  this  affection  also  tended  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  same  way  that  we  were  enabled  to  say  that  we  were 
not  dealing  with  a  case  of  trismus,  we  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  case  was  not  one  of  tetanus.  Trismus  and  tetanus  are  but  degrees 
of  the  same  affection.  In  both  diseases  the  muscular  movements  are 
distinctly  involuntary,  and  often  excited  by  the  application  of  some 
stimulus  to  the  surfieuie.  In  this  case,  however,  the  movements  bore  a 
decided  resemblance  to  the  voluntary  class,  and  could  not  be  excited  at 
the  will  of  the  observer. 

At  first  sight,  the  affectio|i  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  epilepsy  than 
to  any  of  the  other  forms  of  convulsive  disease;  but  there  were  certain 
distinctive  features,  which  enabled  us  very  positively  to  decide  that  it 
was  not  epilepsy.  These  were  the  nature  of  the  movements,  and  the 
affection  of  the  consciousness.  The  movemente  partobk  more  of  the 
tonic  than  of  the  clonic  character;  and  although  at  times  very  much 
varied,  they  were  combined  and  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  directed  to  an 
end  and  by  a  purpose,  rather  than  irregular,  rapid,  and,  as  it  were, 
explosive,  as  is  the  case  with  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy. 

The  most  important  feature  was  the  state  of  the  consciousness,  and 
by  this  ehieffy  we  were  enabled  to  decide  against  the  epileptic  nature  of 
the  case. 

In  epilepsy,  complete  coma,  with  total  loss  of  consciouBness,  forms  an 
essentia  and  specific  character.  Convulsions  form  no  necessary  i)art  of 
of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  There  may  be  in  epilepsy  a  complete  absence 
of  convulsions,  but  the  insensibility  is  invariably  present.  Thus  we 
often  meet  with  instances  in  which  there  is  sudden  and  even  momentary 
loss  of  consciousness,  without  any  convulsion  whatever.  Such  cases  are 
not  less  truly  examples  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  than  if  the  most 
violent  convulsions  were  also  present.  Attacks  of  this  non-convulsive 
kind  constitute  what  the  French  call  petit  mal:  but,  in  many  instances, 
it  is  rather  the  grand  mal,  for  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  powers 
suffer  much  more  after  repeated  attacks  of  this  nature  than  after  fits  in 
which  the  convulsive  movements  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  we  had  no  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness; there  was,  undoubtedly,  an  affection  of  consciousness,  that  in 
whidi  a  person  may  be  insensible  to  all  ordinary  external  stimuli,  and 
quite  without  any  perception  of  anything  going  on  around  her,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  was  aware  of  the  altered  state  of  her  mentsd  powers. 
But  in  epilepsy  the  patient  knows  nothing  of  his  mental  state  during 
the  paroxysm — ^he  is  only  conscious  of  his  state  before  and  after  it — and 
the  period  of  the  fit  is  to  him  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

The  nature  of  the  movements  showed  that  consciousness  was  not 
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wholly  in  abeysDee;  they  ezhiMted  ft  oo-ordinaium  and  a  regnlajiix 
which  we  never  obsenre  where  there  is  complete  loss  of  oonacioiisness. 
She  bent  her  fingers  in  a  steady  regular  manner,  as  if  the  mnsdes  were 
obeying  the  mandates  of  her  will,  and  her  body  was  contorted   by  a 
combined  movement,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  jerking  move* 
ments  which  we  see  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     I  say,  then,  ihat  in 
this  and  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  we  have  no  complete  loss  of 
consciousness;  the  apparent  insensibility  depends  upon  an  intense  con- 
centration of  the  attention  on  one  particular  object.     I  may  illnstrate 
what  I  mean  in  this  way.     We  all  know  that  when  the  mind  is  very 
much  interested  and  occupied  with  any  particular  subject  or  train  of 
thought,  one  is  very  apt  to  take  no  notice  of  occurrences  which  are 
taking  place  close  to,  or  in  immediate  connexion  with,  one's  person;  one 
is  frequently  unconscious  of  noises,  nay,  we  may  even  sufifer  a  moderately 
severe  pinch  without  being  sufficiently  roused  from  our  reverie  to  enable 
US  to  direct  our  attentiou  to  any  but  the  one  object  with  which  we  are 
engaged;  in  fact  the  mind  is  fixed  on  one  object  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  everything  else  for  the  time. 

The  state  of  consciousness  into  which  patients  of  this  class  fall  is  of 
this  kind,  although  very  different  in  degree.  What  is  commonly  called 
"absence  of  mind"  is  an  analogous  affectim  of  consciousness.  Attacks 
of  this  kind  are  generally  brought  on  by  some  powerful  mental  emotion 
— grief,  anger,  jealousy — which  overwhelms  and  suspends  all  other  intel« 
lectual  operations  while  its  influence  lasts. 

Then  if  the  disease  were  not  trismus,  nor  tetanus,  nor  epilepsy,  what 
was  it?  All  the  symptoms  and  the  history  of  the  case  combine  to  show 
that  it  was  an  example  of  a  highly  developed  hysterical  paroxysm  or  fit, 
or,  more  exactly,  of  that  peculiar  form  of  aggravated  hysteria,  which  is 
called  catalepsy. 

The  history  of  the  case,  which  has  been  collected  and  recorded  by  my 
clinical  clerk,  Mr.  Maurice  Davies,  shows  that  our  patient  was  a  highly 
excitable  hysterical  person,  who  has  been  subjected  to  moral,  and  perhaps 
physical  influences  also,  well  calculated  to  keep  up  that  state.  She  tells 
us  that  she  enjoyed  good  health  until  she  reached  the  aged  of  ten,  when 
she  experienced  a  sudden  fright,  and  fell,  in  a  fit,  two  storeys  down  a 
well  staircase;  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  (at  the  age  of 
15)  she  had  the  fits  uninterruptedly,  generally  twice  a  week,  and  some- 
times uftener.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  bad  the  fits  less  frequently, 
but  has  never  been  entirely  free  from  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  these  fits, 
whether  they  were  epileptic  or  hysterical.  Her  age  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  former;  but  the  subsequent  history,  and  the  fact  elicited 
from  her,  that  she  was  advised  to  marry  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fits, 
rather  indicate  that  they  were  of  the  hysterical  kind.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  girl  of  ten  years  old  to  exhibit  any  symp- 
toms of  hysteria.  We  rarely  find  any  manifestation  of  the  hysterical  con- 
dition untQ  after  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia.  She  was  persuaded 
to  marry  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  as  she  had  no  great  affection  for  her 
husband,  domestic  squabbles  occurred  very  soon  after  their  union,  and  in 
some  of  these  disagreements  her  husband  used  violenoe,  and  in  oonse- 
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^nence  she  had  a  return  of  tbe  fits.  At  last  they  agreed  to  separate, 
but  drctimstaiices  obliged  them  to  have  occasional  interviews,  and  of 
necessity  scenes  of  violence  were  repeated  on  each  occasion.  It  was  at 
one  of  these  i^enoontres  that  the  present  attack  commenced.  The  influ- 
ence of  moral  causes  in  inducing  the  attacks  is  very  manifest  in  this 
liistory.  Ever  since  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  stated  that  the  slightest 
excitement  would  bring  on  a '  paroxysm.  She  is  eyidently  a  woman  of 
strong  passions  and  violent  temper,  and  possibly  her  partner  was  as 
much  "sinned  against  as  sinning."  She  exhibited  features  of  the  same 
hysterical  cast  as  in  the  case  of  Harriet  B.,  with  which  I  commenced 
the  lecture,  and  many  of  the  same  peculiarities  of  the  hysterical  con- 
stitution. 

'  There  is  a  curious  family  history  in  this  ease.  Her  paternal  grand- 
&ther  and  paternal  uDcle  had  fits,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  died,  seven  of  them  in  convulsions ! 

And  now  let  me  re^er  briefly  to  treatment,  I  would  just  remark  here 
that  the  same  general  principles  of  treatment  are  applicable  whether  the 
Affection  be  chiefly  manifested  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  Harriet  B.,  or  whether  it  affects  the  system  generally,  as  in  the 
case  of  Amelia  D. 

Before,  however,  we  discuss  the  treatment,  we  must  endeavour  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  hysteria.  What  is  this  hysterical 
condition  ?  To  answer  this  question  properly  would,  I  fear,  occupy  me 
too  long,  but  I  may  tell  you  what  it  is  not,  by  which  you  may  be  guided 
in  your  practice,  and  be  enabled  to  meet  the  disease  by  the  proper  treat- 
ment. Now,  in  the  first  place,  hysteria  does  not  result  from  inflamma- 
tion* It  is  not  a  disease  of  an  inflammatory  type,  and  no  part  of  the 
system  whatever  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Hysteria,  no  doubt, 
occurs  chiefly  in  persons  who  have  a  peculiar  character  of  nervous 
system;  very  often  inherited  from  nervous  or  gouty  parents.  It  depends 
partly  upon  this  original  conformation  of  nervous  system,  and  partly  upon 
a  depraved  state  of  general  nutrition  affecting  the  whole  system,  and 
accompanied  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood.  It  is  always  very  much 
influenced  by  a  disordered  condition  of  some  of  the  great  emunctories  of 
the  body.  Hence  we  must  take  care  that  the  powers  of  the  patient  are 
not  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  treatment  to  which  she  is  subjected, 
or  by  the  occurrence  of  any  fluxes  from  any  part  of  the  body  which  may 
tend  to  lower  her  strength.  We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  overlook 
any  deran^ment  of  the  digestive  organs;  we  must  uphold  the  strength, 
and  endeavour  to  improve  the  patient's  health  in  every  way  that  comes 
within  her  powers  of  digestion. 

When  you  meet  with  a  case  like  the  present,  in  which  a  violent 
paroxysm  occurs,  what  are  you  to  do?  Are  you  to  look  on,  and  do 
nothing?  The  friends  will  anxiously  inquire  if  nothing  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  patient.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  tell  you  of  any  means  which 
will  cut  short  the  paroxysm,  but  at  the  same  time  you  may  try  certain 
means  to  alleviate  it.  Bousing  the  patient  is  often  of  use — shaking  her 
or  throwing  cold  water  in  her  face,  or  well  splashing  her  with  water  is 
of  more  use.  After  she  has  come  to,  you  should  get  the  bowels  to  act 
freely.     Meaos  of  this  kind  were  freely  used  in  the  case  of  Amelia  J>., 
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and  an  enema  containing  half  an  onnoe  of  spirits  of  tnrpoitine  and  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  assafoetida  was  administered.  She  took  likewise  for 
a  short  time,  iwenty  minims  of  the  fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  ten 
minims  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamns  in  camphor  mixture  every  third 
hour. 

If  the  patient  has  been  indulging  too  freely  in  spirit  (as  is  often  the 
ease  with  persons  brought  into  the  hos^Htal)  the  stomach-pump  will  be 
of  great  service.  It  rarely  happens  that  taking  blood  or  otiier  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  can  be  called  for. 

The  patient,  Amelia  D.,  recovered  in  three  or  four  hours  from  her 
fits,  and  slept  the  rest  of  the  night.  Next  morning  she  was  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  the  hospital. — Med, 
Times  and  Gazette.,  Jan,  \,  1853,  p,  1. 


16.~^N  THE  PATHOLOGY  OP  AFFECTIONS  ALLIED  TO 

EPILEPSY. 

By  Db.  0.  B.  Badolipfb. 

[In  a  paper  published  in  '  The  Lancet,'  Oct.  30, 1852,  Dr.  Badcliffe  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  epilepsy  was  due  rather  to  deficiency  than  excess 
of  stimulation  supplied  to  the  muscles;  and  he  now  proposes  to  show 
that  other  allied  disorders  proceed  from  the  same  cause.  He  first  makes 
a  few  remarks  upon  such  as  are  of  a  chronic  character.] 

All  muscular  disorders  admit  of  being  divided  into  three  categories — 
the  tremulous,  the  convulsive,  and  the  spasmodic;  and  this  division 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  subsequent  remarks. 

1.  In  ordinary  tremulonsness,  the  temperament  or  predisposition  is 
obviously  distinguished  by  delicacy;  it  is  the  feminine,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  masculine  habit  of  body.  In  palsy,  the  shaking  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  unequivocal  marks  of  decrepitude  and  decay — the  listless 
wish,  the  snowy  head,  the  fireless  countenance,  the  wasted  limb,  the 
feeble  pulse.  In  chorea,  and  in  very  bad  tremulonsness,  the  general 
condition  is  very  similar.  This  affection  is  almost  peculiar  to  females, 
and  to  females  whose  parents  were  infirm  or  aged,  or  who  themselves 
had  become  enfeebled  by  improper  or  injudicious  habits.  It  often  origi- 
nates during  some  severe  and  exhausting  disease,  or  in  the  period  of 
convalescence,,  and  is  always  attended  by  signs  of  debility.  In  old  cases 
these  signs  are  very  decided:  the  muscles  are  soft  and  pale,  so  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  muscles  of  white-fleshed  animals;  they  are  also 
easily  tired  and  tardily  repaired.  The  face,  lips,  and  tongue  are  pale; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  atony  of  the  circulation  is  further  indicated  by 
pastiness  of  the  skin,  eff'usion  in  the  serous  carities,  rheumatic  deposits, 
and  other  indications  of  a  watery  and  depraved  blood.  In  mercurial 
trembling  the  general  state  is  intimately  akin  to  that  of  general  palsy  pr 
aggravated  chorea;  and  in  bad  cases  every  faculty  of  the  body  and  mind 
is  completely  shattered.  In  ague,  the  general  strength  is  much  impaired, 
and  this  impairment  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  frequency  of 
the  paroxysms. 
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2.  The  liyBteric  oonvulsion  is  coDnected  by  its  name  with  women,  and 
by  facts  with  women  who  are  more  than  usually  delicate,  or  with  men 
who  ace  in  the  same  predicament.  The  convnision  of  teetMng  is  equally 
connected  with  delicacy,  for  it  is  certainly  tme  that  this  symptom  mani- 
fests itself  in  weakly  rather  than  in  strong  children,  and  in  weakly 
children  almost  in  proportion  to  their  weakliness. 

3.  The  state  of  system  in  chronic  spasmodic  affections  is  virtually  the 

same.     The  liability  to  cramp  is  always  associated  with  tremulousness. 

It  increases  with  the  advances  of  age,  and  is  almost  permanent,  when 

occasional  tremors  are  prolonged  into  palsied  tremors.     The  cramps  of 

lead-poisoning  are  connected  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  wasting  and 

atrophy,  particularly  in  the  muscles:     The  subjects  of  catalepsy,  in  like 

manner,  are  much  more  delicate  and  impressible  than  tbey  ought  to  be. 

Their  skin  is  usually  pale  or  dingy,  their  pulse  readily  disturbed,  their 

general  appearance  either  hysterical  or  apathetic.     A  cataleptic  boy, 

lately  under  my  care,  (the  particulars  of  whose  case  were  reported  in 

'  The  Lancet*  at  the  time,)  was  as  irritable,  uncertain,  and  fretful  as  an 

in&nt.     His  apprehension  was  slow,  his  memory  weak,  his  head  large, 

his  eyes  staring,  his  pupils  dilated  and  sluggish,  his  complexion  sallow 

and  venous,  his  hand  cold  and  clammy,  his  pulse  slow  and  feeble. 

As  with  epilepsy,  therefore,  so  with  these  forms  of  chronic  muscular 
derangement,  the  conclusion  is,  tbat  the  disorder  is  manifested  in  a  state 
of  general  weakness  and  atony,  and  not  in  one  of  health  and  vigour. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  several 
affections  allied  to  epilepsy,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  vascular,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems  in,  and  the  nature  of  tbe 
causes  operating  upon,  these  affections. 

What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system  f 

1.  In  ordinary  tremulousness,  in  palsied  shaking,  in  mercurial  tremor, 
and  in  choraic  agitation,  the  circulatory  powers  are  always  depressed. 
A  flashed  &ce  and  a  bounding  pulse  are  never  present.  So  also  with 
the  tremulous  movements  before  and  after  fever.  Bigor  is  coincident 
with  a  sense  of  coldness,  a  feeble  pulse,  a  sunken  countenance,  a  corru- 
gated skin;  subsultus,  with  a  circulation  faltering  on  the  very  verge  of 
stagnation.  Nor  is  this  coincidence  accidental.  It  is  not — because  the 
rigors  disappear  as  the  system  rallies,  and  cease  when  the  pulse  and  heat 
return.  It  is  not — because  they  reappear  in  the  form  of  subsultus  when 
the  feverish  turmoil  is  past,  and  death  at  hand. 

2.  In  convulsion  the  real  state  of  the  circulation  is  more  masked  than 
in  tremulousness.  It  is  so  in  hysteric  convulsion.  In  an.  immense 
DDmber  of  these  cases  the  circulation  is  in  a  state  of  syncope,  or  virtually 
so;  but  is  this  the  rule?  Is  the  pulse  never  excited?  So  far  as  we 
know — ^never.  Fluttering  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  and  this  fluttering 
may  be  confounded  with  excitement,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  but 
there  is  never  true  excitement.  Convulsion  and  collapse,  and  not  con- 
vulsion and  fever,  go  together;  but  we  leave  this  question  in  abeyance 
for  the  present. 

The  condition  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  convulsions  of  fevers  or 
inflammations  is  in  no  way  obscure.  These  convulsions  appear  in  the 
initial  cold  stage,  or  in  that  of  final  prostration,  and  never  during  the 
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height  of  the  disorder.  They  appear  only  when  that  cold  stage  is  una- 
snally  severe,  as  in  cases  of  malignant  small-pox  or  puerperal  fever^  or 
when  that  final  prostration  is  rapidly  deepening  into  actual  dissolution. 
They  disappear  with  nnfiuling  regularity  whenever  the  system  rallies, 
whether  this  be  in  the  ordinary  course  ^ter  the  incipient  collapse,  or  in 
returning  health  after  the  fever.  It  is  so  also  with  the  convulsions  of 
the  fevers  or  febrile  affections  of  childhood.  They  take  the  pbce  of 
rigor  or  of  subsultus,  and  invariably  avoid  the  hot  stage.  So  again  in 
the  inflammations  of  childhood,  they  occur  before  and  after,  but  never 
during  the  hot  stage.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  for  example,  the 
malady  frequently  commences  in  convulsions;  after  this,  the  system 
rallies,  inflammation  is  developed,  oppression  follows,  then  prostration* 
and  when  this  is  deep  enough,  convulsions  return  to  close  the  scene.  In 
the  inflammatory  irritation  of  teething,  the  little  patient  is  in  a  state  of 
hectic  exhaustion — now  cold,  now  hot— the  skin  dusky,  and  the  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  when  the  convulsion  happens.  The  great  source  of 
error  in  all  these  cases  is  the  double-meaning  of  the  words  fever  and  in- 
flammation, each  of  which  includes  two  diametrically  opposite  conditions 
of  the  vascular  system — collapse  and  excitement.  It  is  this  double- 
meaning  which  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  confuse  the 
true  knowledge  of  muscular  pathology,  for  if,  discarding  these  words, 
care  had  been  taken  to  note  whether  the  phenomena  in  question  were 
coincident  with  collapse  or  excitement,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  rid 
of  much  obscurity  and  perplexity  in  these  matters. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  and  particu- 
larly of  death  by  hemorrhage,  is  manifestly  one  of  the  lowest  conceivable 
depression.  The  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels  until  they  are  well-nigh 
empty,  or  the  vital  heat  is  chilled  by  commencing  death;  these  are  the 
chuiges  which  have  come  over  the  circulation  under  these  circumstances. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,,  therefore,  convulsion  is  coincident 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  very  reverse  of  vascular  activity;  and, 
this  being  the  oase,  we  must  claim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  any  indi- 
vidual case  in  which  doubt  may  exist,  as  in  some  forms  of  hysteric  con- 
vulsion. 

8.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  spasmodic  disorders  is  more  easily 
understood  than  it  is  in  convulsion.  The  pulse  is  particularly  feeble  in 
cramp.  Thus,  in  a  child  at  present  under  my  care,  whose  feet  and 
hands  have  been  liable  to  cramp  on  exposure  to  cold,  the  cramped  parts 
are  perfectly  cold  and  white,  and  the  most  careful  examination  cannot 
detect  any  pulse  at  the  wrist  or  ankle;  and,  after  the  cramp  has  passed 
off,  the  pulse  is  most  miserable,  and  not  to  be  detected  without  difficulty. 
The  pulse  also  is  often  imperceptible  in  the  cramps  of  cholera,  and 
always  extremely  feeble.  It  is  as  in  the  rigors  of  fever,  with  which 
these  spasms  are  luialogous;  only  in  this  case  coolness  has  become  cold* 
ness  and  clamminess,  the  wrists  are  pulseless,  and  paleness  has  deadened 
into  sallowness  and  blueness. 

In  catalepsy  the  appearances  are  so  death-like  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  blood  is  stagnant.  Dr.  Watson  says,  the  patient,  in  such  case, 
'*  looks  like  a  waxen  figure,  or  an  inanimate  statue,  or  a  waxen  corpse," 
and  this  was  certainly  so  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  already  referred^ 
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falfing  ander  my  own  care,  for  here  the  catalepsed  parts  were  cold, 
pale,  and  pulseless,  or  nearly  so. 

The  state  of  the  circulation,  in  tetanus,  may  be  illustrated  by  two  re- 
cent cases,  which  cases  are  not  the  less  fitted  for  our  purpose  because 
tliey  were  reported  with  a  different  end  in  ?iew.     One  of  these  was  sent 
to  '  The  Lancet'  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Dorset.     It  was  that  of  an  old  man, 
upwards  of  seventy  three  years  of  age,  whose  foot  had  been  partially 
destroyed  in  a  threshing-machine.     The  spasms  set  in  after  a  prolonged 
employment  (for  three  or  four  days)  of  strong  purgative  mixtures  of 
salts,  senna,  and  tartar-emetic,  along  with  morphia  and  aperient  pills. 
During  the  spasms,  the  injured  foot  was  pale  and  numb,  the  skin  moist, 
the  countenance  cadayerous.     The  state  of  the  pulse  is  not  specified; 
l>ut  what  this  wag  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  as 
well  as  from  the  adoption  of  vigorous  stimulation,  with  brandy  and  am- 
monia, when  the  spasms  occurred.     Indeed,  in  a  man  so  old,  so  injured, 
and  so  antimoniaUzed  and  purged,  only  one  conclusion  is  possible — 
namely,  that  the  circulation  must  have  been  very  greatly  depressed. 
This  appiears,  also,  from  the  sequel,  which  was  this:  under  the  new 
mode  of  treataient  the  system  rallied,  and  the  tetanized  parts  relaxed; 
and  this  rallying  and  relaxation  lasted  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  symptoms  relapsed.     This  was  after  an  exhausting  and 
agitating  interview  with  some  friends.    Again  stimulants  were  had  re- 
course to,  and  again  the  spasms  disappeared,  not  to  return.    In  the 
relapse,  the  pulse  is  stateil  to  have  been  extremely  feeble,  and  of  a 
typhoid  character.     The  second  case  is  by  Mr.  Sanger,  of  Alfreston,  in 
Sussex.     In  this  patient,  the  state  of  the  system  is  stated  to  have  been 
Buch  as  to  oontrauidicate  the  use  of  any  lowering  measures,  the  spirits 
being  faint  and  low,  the  countenance  anxious,  the  pulse  98  and  weak, 
and  80  on.     Quinine,  ammonia,  and  turpentine  were  had  recourse  to; 
and  the  result  of  the  treatiq,ent  was,  that  the  system  rallied,  and  the 
spasms  subsided.    These  instances  illustrate  the  large  body  of  cases  of 
tetanus,  for  certainly  the  majority  are  in  no  way  complicated  with  any 
kind  or  degree  of  vascular  activity;  but  do  they  illustrate  the  rule? 
Are  there  no  exceptions,  in  which  there  are  plethoric  or  other  active 
symptoms  ?    The  answer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  clearly  in  the  negative. 
It  is  stated  by  all  authorities,  and  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  disease,  that  there  is  nofevei'  in  tetanus;  and  this, 
of  itself,  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  our  position;  for  so  anxious  have 
medical  men  been  to  find  some  fever  in  maladies  of  this  class,  that  to 
admit  its  absence  is  almost  equivalent  to  admitting  the  opposite.     Un- 
doubtedly the  vascular  state  in  tetanus  assumes  many  aspects,  and  some 
of  these  are  such  as  to  deceive  an  unpractised  eye  or  an  impatient  finger. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  cases  such  as  have  been  described,  but  there 
may  very  readily  be  in  irritable  subjects.     In  such  persons,  owing  to 
the  excitement  of  the  examination,  or  some  unusually  severe  pang  at  the 
moment,  the  pulse,  when  first  felt,  may  beat  with  considerable  force  and 
fulnesis,  and  so  give  rise  to  an  impression  of  fever  or  plethora;  but  this 
rapidly  passes  off,  and  the  colour  fades,  and  the  pulse  flags  and  falters. 
The  pulse,  indeed,  is  eminently  changeable,  and  any  excitem^t  which 
may  be  mianifested  in  it  is  quite  momentary,  in  comparison  with  the 
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almost  oonstaai  rtate  of  depressioii.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
confirming  tlie  same  view,  that  in  fatal  cases  the  spasms  of  tetanus  con* 
tinne,  and  often  increase,  in  spite  of  the  progressive  fiulure  of  the  drca- 
latory  powers — a  fact  which  is  only  explicable  on  the  suppoedtion  that 
the  spasms  are  dependent  upon  the  very  reverse  of  Tasculax  activity. 

The  same  conclusion  arises  also  out  of  the  consideration  of  cadaveric 
rigidity,  for  in  this  case  we  have  a  state  of  tetanoid,  or  rather  cataleptoid 
contraction,  which  subsists  with  stagnation  and  deaUi  of  the  blood,  and 
which  endures  untiringly  until  tiie  muscles  are  broken  up  by  incipient 
decay. 

In  spasm,  therefore,  as  in  tremulousness  and  convulsion,  there  is 
abundaiit  evidence  of  a  decided  lack  of  circulatory  power.  It  would 
seem,  also,  as  if  that  lack  were  greater  in  convulsion  than  in  tremulous- 
ness, and  in  spasm  than  in  convuLnon. — Lancet^  March  19, 1853,  p,  264. 


16.—CASE  OP  THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OP  STRYCHNIA 
IN  IMPAIRED  SPINAL  BNEEGY. 

By  Db.  Mabshall  Hall,   F.B.S.,  &c. 
[In  remarking  upon  this  case.  Dr.  Hall  says,] 

Such  cases  occur  from  causes  of  nervous  exhaustion,  such  as  ex- 
cessive study,  muscular  effort,  sexual  indulgence,  &c.;  and  in  such 
cases  strychnia  has  appeared  to  me  the  appropriate  and  useful  remedy. 

This  agent  acts  distinctly  on  the  spinal  marrow.  In  excess  it  induces 
spasmodic  affection.  It  is  therefore  contra-indicated  in  cases  of  irritation 
of  this  nervous  centre  and  of  spasm.  Its  appropriate  use  is  in  spinal 
exhavstion.  It  constitutes  one  of  our  best  tonics,  improving  the  general 
health,  and  conducing  to  the  recovery  of  strength  and  flesh. 

I  have  given  it  in  minute  doses  thrice  a  day,  in  the  midst  of  meals, 
for  many  months.  The  following  is  the  formula  which  I  have  adopted : — 
Q>.  Strychmffi  acetatis,  gr.  i;  add!  aoetosi,  TIXxx.;  alcoholis,  5ij; 
aqusd  distillate,  5  vi.  M. 

Of  this,  ten  drops,  containing  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  may  be 
given  thrice  a  day;  but  I  have  generally  begun  with  five,  and  gone  on  to 
fifteen. 

In  two  cases  only  have  I  known  it  to  disagree.  It  seemed  to  affect 
the  head.  In  many  the  patient  has  improved  in  looks,  as  in  general 
health  and  strength,  without  experiencing  anything  but  good  from  it. 

I  am  giving  the  strychnia  a  cautious  trial  in  the  epilepsy  attended  by 
pallor,  thinness,  and  nervous  exhaustion;  in  the  paraplegia  the  result  of 
sexual  excesses,  and  in  which  neither  pain  nor  spasm  has  occurred;  and 
in  the  paralysis  agitans. — Lancet,  Nov.  27,  1852,  p,  486. 

[In  another  paper.  Dr.  Hall  says,] 

I  have  been  recently  engaged  in  some  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
strychnia  and  their  remedies.  I  can  oiily  give  a  brief  notice  of  them'  at 
the  present  moment;  on  a  future  occasion  I  will  give  the  experiments 
themselves,  with  their  interesting  details. 
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The  effects  of  the  acetate  of  strydtnia  show  themaelTes  under  two 
£oTms  or  degrees,  according  to  the  dose  of  the  poison  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  the  animal:  these  are — (1)  the  milder^  and  (2)  the  severer. 

If  a  dog  he  placed  under  the  milder  form  of  strychnism,  it  passes  into 
a  condition  of  extreme  spinal  excitahilitj.  If,  when  in  this  state,  it  he 
continually  excited,  like  the  frog  nnder  a  similar  inflnence,  it  certainly 
dies;  if.  on  the  contrary,  it  he  placed  in  a  position  of  absolute  quiet,  it 
as  certainly  recovers— facts  which  suggest  our  principle  of  the  treatment 
of  tetanus  and  of  hydrophobia. 

If  the  animal  be  placed  under  the  severer  form  of  strychnism,  a  differ- 
ent series  of  phenomena  occurs.  In  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  ex- 
treme laryngismus,  extreme  efforts  at  respiration,  apoplexy,  asphyxiai 
death,  occur — unless  one  measure  be  adopted;  that  measure  is — 
tr<icheotomy  ! 

Left  alone,  the  animal  would  infikUibly  die — of  laryngismus;  tracheo- 
tomy  being  performed,  he  lives ! 

But  the  patient  affected  with  hydrophobia — and  all  hitherto  so  affected 
have  died — ^have  died  of  laryngismus.  Now  of  laryngismus  he  would 
not  die,  if  efficient  tracheotomy  were  performed:  would  he,  then,  die  T 

I  must  add,  in  connexion  with  this  last  remark,  that  a  dog,  saved 
from  the  effects  of  lamygismus  '}Sy  tracheotomy,  did  afterwards  die  of 
exhaustion. 

I  repeat  that  all  patients  afflicted  with  hydrophobia  have  died  hither- 
to; that  all  have  died  of  laryngismus;  that  of  laryngismus  they  need 
not  die,  and  wUl  not  die,  if  tracheotomy  be  performed! — that  is,  no  pa- 
tient need  die  from  the  cause  from  which  all  hydrophobic  patients  have 
died  hitherto. 

If  tracheotomy  be  performed,  will  the  hydrophobic  patient  diet  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  without  an  appeal  to  experiment.  As  the 
animal  affected  with  the  severer  form  of  strychnism  was  saved  from  the 
first  effects  of  the  poison,  yet  died  afterwards  of  exhaustion,  the  hydro- 
phobic patient  may  die  of  ulterior  effects  of  the  poison.  Even  then,  the 
terrors  of  this  most  terrific  of  diseases — ^the  fits  of  strangulation  and  of 
suffocation — ^will  be  averted. 

From  the  experiments  to  which  I  have  adverted  to  two  practical  infer- 
ences are  deducible: — 

1.  Let  the  tetanic  patient  be  preserved  from  all  external  excitement 
absolutely. 

2.  Let  the  hydrophobio  patient,  whilst  equally  preserved  from  excite- 
ment, be  submitted  to  efficient  tracheotomy. — Lancet,  Feb,  5,  1863, 
p.  128. 


17. — Formula  for  Tic  Doloureux.-^[TiLB.  J.  Wilson  Beaumont,  of 
Mirfield>  Yorkshire,  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  following  combination 
says,] 

It  is  one  for  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  novelty;  but  having 
seen  so  much  good  from  it,  I  cannot  forbear,  on  grounds  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  from  communicating  it  to  others.     It  is  as  follows: — 
ft.   Ferri  potassio-tartratis  9ij;   vini  opii  nxlxxx;  aqusa  cinna- 
momi.  J  viii    M.  Ft.  mist 
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Gire  two  tablespoonfolB  three  times  a  day,  or  three  tablespoonfuls  at 
6nce,  if  the  pain  be  very  severe. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  why  this  particolar  combination  shotild  be 
apparenthf  so  mnoh  better  than  others,  but  certainly  I  have  not  known 
it  yet  to  ML — Association  Med,  Journal,  Feb.  11,  1853,  p,  187. 


18. — Neuralgia, — Cazenave  recommends  in  facial  neuralgia  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  chloroform  20  parts,  prussiate  of  potash  10  parts,  and 
lard  60  parts;  apiece  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  be  rubbed  over  the  painful 
part.  An  oiled  silk  cap  is  then  to  be  worn  some  hours. — Brit,  and  For, 
Medico-ChirurfficcdIieview,April,lS53,p.57d, 
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19.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LARYNGEAL  AND  PHARYNGEAL 

DISEASES,  WHICH  ARE  FREQUENTLY  MISTAKEN  FOR, 

OR  ASSOCIATED  WITH,  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

By  Professob  Benitett,  Edinburgh. 

[In  the  first  case  related  by  Dr.  Bennett,  although  no  disease  or  abnormal 
sound  could  be  detected  in  the  chest,  yet  the  patient,  a  gentleman,  had 
hawked  up  from  time  to  time  a  small  clot  of  blood  about  the  size  of  a 
pea.     He  remarks:] 

The  origin  of  the  blood  in  this  case  apx)eared  to  me  at  that  time  to  be 
very  mysterious.  It  was  not  florid.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
to  be  of  pulmonary  origin.  There  was  nothing  in  his  voice  to  indicate 
laryngeal  disease.  I  did  not  examine  the  pharynx,  not  being  then  aware 
of  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  it.  I  was  consequently 
left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  best  means 
of  removing  anxiety  from  my  patient.  My  uncertainty,  however,  was 
partly  dispelled  by  the  following  case: — 

I  was  requested  by  an  assurance  office,  in  July  1850,  to  examine  the 
chest  of  Mr.  M.,  a  merchant,  aged  about  30,  who  said  he  laboured  under 
no  kind  of  complaint,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  soi-e  throat,  and 
expectoration  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  He  was  tolerably  stout, 
took  long  walks  without  uneasiness,  and  suffered  from  no  difficulty  of 
respiration  or  from  cough.  Repeated  examination  of  his  chest  failed  to 
elicit  any  physical  sign  indicative  of  pulmonary  disease.  I  therefore 
certified  that  his  lungs  were  healthy.  In  October  1851,  this  gentleman 
called  upon  me  again  for  advice,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  soreness  of  the  throat  had  lafcterly  increased,  and  considerable 
cough  was  induced,  after  which  he  spit  upmouthfuls  of  purulent  matter, 
frequently  tinged  of  a  red  colour.    He  brought  me  some  of  this  sputum 
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to  examine,  which  consisted  of  mixed  blood  and  pns,  of  a  dirty  brick-red 
colour.  Examination  of  his  chest  again  convinced  me  that  the  langa 
were  unaffected;  but  in  the  interral  I  bad  paid  attention  to  the  writings 
and  practice  of  Dr.  Horace  G-reen,  of  New  York;  and  I  now  examin^ 
his  throat,  when  the  cause  of  his  symptoms  was  at  once  apparent.  The 
fiftuoes  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  were  studded  over  with  nodular 
Bwellings,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Many  of 
tiiem  were  bright  red  and  fungoid  in  character,  probably  the  origin  of 
the  extravasated  blood,  whilst  considerable  patches  of  purulent  matter 
adhered  to  several  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  I  applied  a  sponge, 
saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  affected 
parts.  In  three  days  he  returned,  having  been  much  relieved,  when  th^ 
application  was  repeated.     I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

These  two  cases  convinced  me  that  certain  symptoms  which  hare 
hitherto  been  considered  as  indicative  of  phthisis  might  have  their  origin 
entirely  in  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The 
cough  so  occasioned,  with  the  purulent  expectoration,  often  tinged  with 
blood,  frequently  so  resembles  that  occasioned  by  phthisis,  as  not  only 
to  induce  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  patients,  but  frequently  to  mislead 
the  medical  practitioner.  I  have  now  met  with  many  such  cases,  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  phthisis,  and  which  have  been  treated  for  that 
disease  without  any  effect,  until  local  remedies  were  applied,  when  they, 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  or  became  much  better. 

[In  a  second  case,  that  of  a  female  aged  25,  there  were  all  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis  present — frequent  cough  with  hemoptysis,  copious 
purulent  expectoration,  night  sweats,  and  loss  of  appetite  with  vomiting. 
On  examining  the  fauces  they  were^ found  covered  with  purulent  mucus. 
The  cough  was  also  ascertained  to  be  convulsive,  and  a  ringing  sound 
was  heard  over  the  larynx  on  inspiration.  Laryngitis  was  the  disease 
diagnosed.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (  3  bs*  to  ^  j.  of  water)  was 
applied  to  the  fauces,  and  afterwards  the  sponge  was  introduced  into  the 
larynx,  with  some  degree  of  benefit  Blisters  to  the  larynx  were  also 
applied;  and  as  the  disease  seemed  to  have  a  syphilitic  origin,  iodide  of 
potassium  and  bitter  infusions  were  the  internal  remedies  resorted  to. 
This  patient,  though  not  cured,  was  considerably  relieved.  Dr.  Bennett 
concludes  by  saying,] 

The  cases  now  given,  with  others  that  might  have  been  adduced,  have 
satisfied  me  that  lesions  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ought  to  occupy  the 
serious  attention  of  the  practitioner  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease^, 
and  that  the  following  practical  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them:—- 

Ist,  That  not  unfrequently  diseases,  entirely  seated  in  the  larynx  or 
pharynx,  are  mistaken  for  phthisis  pulmonaUs. 

2d,  That  even  when  pulmonary  phthisis  exists,  many  of  the  urgent 
symptoms  are  not  so  much  owing  to  disease  in  the  lung  as  to  the 
pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  complications. 

3d,  That  a  local  treatment  may  not  only  remove- or  alleviate  these 
complications,  but  that,  in  coigunction  with  general  remedies,  it  tends  in 
a  marked  manner  to  induce  arrestment  of  the  pulmonary  disease. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med,  Science,  Dec,  1852,  p.  513. 
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20.--WHAT  IS  TUBERCLE  1  WHAT  IS  PHTHISIS  f 

By  Db.  W.  Jbnnbb. 
[It  is  strange,  says  Dr.  Jenner,  that  even  at  this  day  we  are  obliged  to 
ask  this  question.  Has  it  not  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  every 
author  who  has  written  on  this  subject  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tary?  It  wonld  seem  not,  and  therefore  for  our  instmcUon,  Dr.  Jenner 
in  reviewing  the  works  of  Anoell,  Cotton,  Yirchow,  Henle>  Eeinhardt,  and 
others,  gives  ns  an  epitome  of  the  opinions  held  on  this  subject.   He  says.-J 

The  opinions  now  held  in  regard  of  tubercle  may  be  divided  broadly 
into  two  classes;  the  first  is,  that  tubercle  is  an  exudation  essentially 
pathological  in  eharacter.  "It  is  beyond  doubt,"  says  Eokitansky, 
"that  tubercle  is  an  exudation."  The  second,  that  tubercle  is  merely 
a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  pre-existing  structures.  This  latter 
notion  is  strongly  advocated  by  Yirchow,  in  the  papers  before  us. 

The  opinions  referred  to,  however,  readily  admit  of  more  minute  divi- 
sion; and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to 
estimate  what  amount  of  the  truth  they  respectively  contain,  we  shall 
here  briefly  describe  them  under  five  heads. 

1st.  Tubercle  is  a  specific  exudation  poured  out  under  the  influence 
of  a  special  general  pathological  state;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  local 
anatomical  expression  of  a  definite  constitutional  affection.  Or,  as  Mr.  * 
Ancell  says:  "  As  healthy  blood  supplies  a  blastema  or  suocus  nutritivus 
for  healthy  nutrition,  tuberculous  blood  supplies  a  tuberculous  liquor 
from  which  tubercle  is  formed." 

Lebert's  statement,  that  he  had  discovered  in  tubercle  a  peculiar  and 
distinctive  microscopic  element — a  tubercle-corpuscle — ^appeared  to  give 
force  to  this  view;  and  coinciding  as  it  did  with  opinions  previously 
entertained,  was  received  in  this  country  as  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  favourite  creed.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  tubercle  ranks  patho- 
logically and  anatomically  in  the  same  order  as  cancer,  there  being  in 
both  a  specific  constitutional  disease,  a  specific  exudation,  and  a  specific 
or  distinctive  cell. 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  view  vrill  come  hereafter  to  be  examined. 

2.  Tubercle  is  a  degraded  condition  of  the  nutritive  material.  Some 
pathologists,  as  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  refer  tubercle  to  a  "degraded 
condition  of  the  nutritive  material  from  which  new  textures  are  formed," 
and  hold  that  tubercle  differs  from  fibrine  or  coagulable  lymph  not  in 
kind,  but  in  degree  of  vitality  and  capacity  for  organization.  Examined 
microscopically,  tubercle  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  a  few 
irregularly-shaped,  shrivelled  cells,  with  impei-fect  nuclei,  the  main 
substance  being  composed  of  granular  or  amorphous  matter.  "No 
fibres  are,"  he  says,  "perceptible." 

3.  Tubercle  is  composed  of  the  products  of  inflammation.  Eeinhardt 
is  at  once  the  most  recent  and  able  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  the  high 
reputation  as  a  microscopical  observer  he  enjoyed  among  those  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  recommend  his  statements  to  oar  atten- 
tive consideration.  Eeinhardt  sees  in  tubercle  only  the  prodacts  of 
chronic  and  repeated  inflammations.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia, 
Eeinhardt  found  a  gelatinous  fluid  in  the  cells  and  interstitial  tissue, 
containing  epithelium  and  pus.    At  a  later  peripd  the  epithelium  was  in 
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a  state  of  fatty  degeneration;  the  fluid  Mras  diminished  in  quantity;  the 
interstitial  tissue  contracted;  the  cells  lessened  inyolume;  and,  finally^  a 
a  kmd  of  dcatriz  was  formed.  In  various  stages  these  states  have  been 
termed,  respectively,  gelatinous  infiltration,  gray  tubercle,  and  tubercu- 
lar eicatrix.  In  other  cases  of  so-called  yellow  tubercle,  Reinhardt 
found  pns  in  the  air-cells;  the  pus  became  thickened,  dried  up,  and  the 
nuclei  disappeared.  Shrivelled  pus-cells,  and  not  nuclei  which  have 
become  free,  form  the  so-called  tubercle-corpuscles.  Although  Reinhardt 
considers  that  in  some  instances  the  tuberculous  process  arises  from  local 
causes — viz.,  hyperhsemia  and  recurrent  inflammation;  yet  he  admits 
that  in  many  cases  these  indicate  a  state  of  dyscrasia. 

4.  Tubercle  is  composed  of  dead-tissue  elements:  such  is  Henle's 
opinion.  In  the  lungs,  he  says,  tubercles  are  bloodless,  dead  (nekrotesche) 
lobules,  gouged  with  the  dried-up  elements  of  the  epithelium  or  with 
pns,  heaps  of  granules  and  granular  cells,  uid  these  dead  lobules  con- 
tinue in  connexion  with  the  sound  pulmonary  tissue,  as  a  withered  limb 
may  with  the  trunk. 

*'  The  corpuscles,"  he  says,  "which  are  found  most  frequently  and  in 
the  greatest  number  in  miliary  and  crude  soft  tubercle,  and  which  have 
generally  been  described  as  specific,  are  the  corpuscles  named  by  me 
*  elementary  corpuscles,'  and  they  belong  to  that  variety  of  these  which 
ia  rendered  pale  and  dissolved  by  acetic  add.  I  have  proved,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''that  such  forms  arise  out  of  cytoid  corpuscles  long  exposed  to 
the  air."  And,  further  on — "  Th^ microscopic  analysis  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  nucleated  cells  arise  out  of  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells; 
it  offers  no  explanation  as  to  whether  the  cytoid  corpuscle,  the  products 
of  the  development  of  which  we  find  in  the  air-cells,  arise  out  of  bronchial 
mucus,  or  from  the  pus  of  a  circumscribed  inflammation,  or  from  extra- 
Tasated  blood. 

Tuberde  corpuscles  have  already  been  stated  by  Gulliver  to  be  "  effete 
andshrunken  primary  cells"-a  definition  which  might  be  adopted  by  Henle. 

These  views  of  Henle  agree  in  the  main  with  those  propounded,  in 
1843,  by  Dr.  William  Addison:—"  A  tubercle,"  says  Dr.  W.  Addison, 
"  inYolvM  or  includes  in  its  substance  the  vesicular  structure  of  the 
lungs:  minute  bloodvessels,  lobular  passages,  and  air-cells,  are  all 
capable  of  demonstration  on  the  dissection  of  tubercle  imder  a  Codding- 
ton  lens;  the  bloodvessels  are  no  longer  permeable,  but  their  presence 
may  be  demonstrated."  Tubercles  themselves  are  composed  of  abnormal 
epithelial  cells.  Henle  maintains  that  gray  granulations  are  imperfectly 
coagulated  fibrine,  and  if  they  sometimes  pass  into  yellow  tuberdes, 
cannot  be  conddered  as  their  first  stage,  ^e  discards  the  idea  of  a 
specific  exudation,  and  advocates  the  opinion  that  the  first  change,  as 
&r  as  the  lungs  are  concerned,  is  coagulation  of  blood  in,  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  ve»sds  consequent  on,  defective  capillary  circulation,  arising 
from  imperfection  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

5.  Tuberdes  are  composed  of  metamorphosed  organized  elements — a 
metamorphods  co-ordinate  with  the  &tty  and  the.w^y  degenerations. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Yirohow:  His  views  are  developed  at  ^me  length 
iQ  the  papers  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article;  and  as  they  contain 
mnch  that  is  peculiar  and  novel,  we  shall  enter  into  them  somewhat  fully* 
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To  do  jnstioe  to  Che  opmions  of  Virdiow  we  shall  first  describe  what 
we  understand  him  to  mean,  and  then  give  his  own  summary  of  his 
opinions  in  the  words  he  has  himself  used  in  one  of  the  papers  above 
mentioned. 

A  tubercle  is  composed  essentially  of  dead  tissues,  the  death  of  the 
part  being  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  cells  amid  its  vessels,  and 
consequent  compression  of  those  vessels  and  cessation  of  the  circulation 
through  them.  The  cells  which  thus  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  tubercle  may  have  their  origin, — 

1.  In  the  physiologic^  cells  of  a  structure  or  organ.     The  mode  in 
which  the  increase  in  these  cells  takes  place  may,  he  says,  be  exquisitely 
perceived  in  the  lungs.     The  first  step  in  the  tuberculous  metamorpho- 
sis in  these  organs  in  an  increase  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells  by 
endogenous  formation.     "  I  have  seen,"  Yirchow  says,  "  cells  with  five 
large,  oval,  granulated  nucleolated  nuclei."    Subsequently  the  "  cells 
fall  to  pieces,  a  granular  detritus  is  left,  in  which  the  nuclei  remain  for 
some  time  as  shrivelled  irregular  opaque  bodies,  finally  these  also  crumble, 
and  an  entirely  amorphous  finely  granular  mass  remains  behind."     It 
is  these  nuclei,  shrivelled,  irregul^,  and  opaque,  which,  in  Virchow's 
opinion,  constitute  the  tubercle-corpuscles  described  by  G^luge  and  Lebert. 
**They  are  not,'*  he  says,  "exudation-corpuscles."    "The  peculiarity  of 
the  local  process  lies  in  the  tendency  of  the  organization,  and  by  no 
means  in  a  peculiar  exudation.**    In  lymphatic  ff lands  a£fected  with  so- 
called  scrofulosis,  there  is  hypertr(^hy  of  the  elements  of  the  part 
through  endogenous  nuclei  formation.    The  cells  enlarge  to  five  or  six 
times  their  normal  size,  and  as  many  as  twelve  pairs  of  nuclei  may  be 
Men  in  the  same  cell.    The  nuclei  probably  increase  in  number  by 
cleavage  into  pairs.     What  share  an  exudation  takes  in  this  change, 
Yirchow  says,  he  "cannot  decide."    Still  he  maintains  that  tubercle  is 
not  developed  exudation,  but  merely  metamorphosed  pre-existing  tissue- 
elements— -elements  to  which,  in  their  primary  state,  the  name  of  tubercle 
could  not  be  applied;  and  that,  consequently,  the  tuberculous  metamor- 
phosis is  not  the  mark  of  a  specific  process,  of  a  particular  constitution. 

2.  The  cells  by  the  accumulation  of  which  the  vessels  are  compressed 
and  death  of  the  part  produced  may  have  their  origin  in  the  endogenous 
development,  or  in  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  cancer,  pus,  or  typhous  matter, 
but  not  in  their  simple  desiccation. 

8.  These  cells  may  be  developed  in  the  fibrine  poured  out  in  what  is 
termed  tuberculous  inflammation.  Is  the  tubercle  here  formed  directly 
of  inflammatory  exudation-matter?  Yirchow  says.  No:  the  whole  mass 
of  fibrine  passes  on  to  organization;  but  while  "  one  part  develops  itself 
into  uniting  tissue  and  vessels,  another  forms  nucleated  and  cellular  for- 
mations, which  rapidly  increase  by  endogenous  growth,  so  that  their 
number  at  some  points  is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  the  endogenous 
nuclei  is  occasionally  even  colossal."  The  subsequent  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess— t.e.,  death  of  the  part,  disruption,  atrophy,  shrivelUng,  and  desic- 
cation of  the  cells,  are  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

But  although  all  pathological  and  all  physiological  cell-growths  may 
thus  tubercularize,  yet  there  is  a  local  process  whidi  leads  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  a  material,  the  cells  resulting  from  the  development  of  whiofa, 
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^whether  they  be  physiological  or  pathobgioal,  bo  constantly  tuberculaiize 
and  lead  to  local  death,  Uiat  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  ordinary  ter- 
mination of  the  process.  This  process,  in  the  phraseology  of  Yirchow^, 
is  tuberculosis;  while  scrofalosis  is  used  by  him  to  signify  the  constita- 
tional  state  in  which  tuberculosis  occurs. 

To  pass  from  the  general  state  to  the  particular  local  lesion. 
Scrofulosis  is  that  constitutional  affection  which  commonly  leads  to 
taberculofiis. 

Tuberculosis  is  that  local  process  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  which 
there  occurs  an  exudation  of  a  material,  nutritive  or  pathological,  which 
deyelops  into  cells  that  tubercularize  or  undergo  the  tuberculous  meta- 
morphosis. 

Tubercularization  is  the  local  process  by  which  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  elements  of  a-part  into  tubercle  is  effected — t.e,,  endogenous  deTeloi>- 
ment,  atrophy,  shrivelling,  and  desiccation  of  the  cells. 

A  tubercle  is  formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  metamorphosed  and  atro- 
phied cells,  with  the  remains  of  the  vessels,  &c.,  of  the  part  in  which  they 
were  seated. 

It  requires  some  little  attention  to  grasp  fully  Yirchow's  meaning;  and 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  word  "  tuberculosis"  to 
denote  a  special  constitutional  affection,  the  employment  of  the  term 
scrofulosis  to  express  this  state,  and  the  restriction  of  the  word  tuber- 
culosis to  the  local  changes  going  on  in  a  particular  part,  may  be  con- 
fusing; but  a  little  consideration  will  prevent  any  misconception. — Brit. 
cmdFor.  Medico- Chtrurgical  Beview,  Jan,  1853,/).  184. 


21.--0N  TUBEECULOSIS. 

By  Henrt  Ancell,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  I 

adjoining  St.  George's  Hospital,  &c. 

[First  let  us  see  what  are  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Ancell  arrives 
after  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  blood.] 

Mr.  Ancell  infers,  from  considering  the  analyses  given  by  various 
chemists.  Dr.  Fricke,  Andral,  and  Gavarret,  and  Dr.  Glover,  first,  that 
the  blood  in  tuberculosis  is  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  red  globules; 
second,  ^at  the  albumen  is  augmented  in  quantity,  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped and  defective  in  quality;  thirdly,  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
fibrine,  but  that  this  principle  iJso  is  defective  in  its  nature;  fourthly, 
that  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  solid 
constituents;  fifthly,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  &tty  prind- 
ple  is  diminished;  and  in  the  sixth  place,  that  nothing  very  satisfiictory 
is  ascertained  as  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  saline  principles. 
A  general  view  of  the  changes  in  all  these  elements  and  principles  in 
tuberculosis,  the  author  attempts  to  give  in  the  following  diagram. 
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''  Red  C0BFU6OLB&. 
Deficient  in    num- 
ber. 

Deficient  in  strnc- 
ture. 


tubebculous 
Blood, 
Defective  in  vital 
properties  ;  the^ 
essential  nature 
of  the  defect  un- 
known. 


Liquor  Sanouinis. 
Vitiated  in  quality. 


White  Corpus- 
cles. 


(  Globulin  deficient. 
<  Haematin  deficient 
( Iron  deficient. 
Water  in  excess. 
Albumen;  in  excess  hut  de- 
fective in  quality, 
Fibrine;   rather  b^ow   them 
above  the  standard;  defec- 
tive in  quality. 
Fats;  probably  deficient 
Colouring  matters  modified. 
Alkaline  salts  deficient 
Earthly  salts  d^ficientf 
^  Lime  in  excess? 


It  thus  appears  that  after  great  chemical  research,  much  is  doubtful 
and  uncertain,  if  not  positively  in  a  state  of  confosion.  Mr.  Ancell 
nevertheless  thinks,  that  the  most  general  character  of  the  blood  in 
tuberculosis  is  diminished  vitality,  and  that  in  reference  to  the  diminished 
amount  of  the  red  globules,  tuberculosis  may  be  called  a  consumption  of 
the  blood.  The  blood,  he  thinks,  possesses,  in  the  healthy  state,  a  cer< 
tain  degree  and  amount  of  vitality.  This  amount  of  vitality  is  denoted 
by  its  dynamic  properties  of  endosmose  and  exoSmose  in  the  corpuscles, 
by  its  organic  contractility,  by  its  power  of  assimilating  old  and  new 
matter  to  the  form  of  the  blood,  by  its  power  of  forming  red  corpuscles 
and  liquor  sanguinis,  the  consumption  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  waste 
of  liquor  sanguinis  in  nutrition.  When  the  sum  of  these  physiological 
actions,  says  Mr.  Ancell,  is  within  the  physiological  range^  and  they  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  a  sufficient  number  of  corpuscles  being 
formed  and  wasted,  and  all  the  constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  being 
complete  and  proportionate,  and  renovated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  different  tissues,  the  blood  possesses  the  healthy  degree  of  vitality. 
In  tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  these  actions  is  below  the 
physiological  range;  moreover,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  are  subverted,  and  their  qualities  are  deranged.  This  denotes  a 
low  degree  of  vitality,  which  is  consistent  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
tuberculous  predisposition,  and  with  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  in  its 
various  forms.  «  # 

Tuberculosis  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood,  if  not  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least  in  a  very  early  part  of  its  history;  and  throughout, 
this  condition  of  the  blood  not  only  continues,  but  in  certain  respects  is 
increased,  and  becomes  more  intense.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
analytical  researches  of  chemists  differ  in  their  results;  and  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain  results  which  are  harmonious  and  consistent.  The 
blood  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change  and  fluctuation,  according  to  the 
variable  state  of  those  functions  on  which  the  state  of  the  blood  depends; 
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— the  condition  of  digestion;  of  assimilation,  primary  and  secondary;  of 
respiration;  of  secretion;  probably,  as  Dr.  Holland  suggests,  of  inner- 
-vation.  If  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  imperfect  and  dis- 
ordered, assimilation  is  imperfect  and  disturbed  in  consequence;  and  the 
chyle  which  is  transmitted  through  the  lacteals  and  veins  is  either  im- 
perfectly elaborated,  or  contains  elements  which  it  ought  not  to  contain, 
or  is  destitute  of  elements  which  it  ought  to  possess.  If  respiration  be 
in  fault,  if  the  air  breathed  be  bad  from  poisonous  miasmata,  we  know  from 
ample  and  undoubted  experience  that  this  acts  in  a  most  direct  manner 
in  deteriorating  the  qualities  and  condition  of  the  circulating  flaid. 
Looking  at  the^inhabitilhts  of  miasmatic  districts,  and  beholding  their 
pale  sallow'  faces  and  dingy-coloured  skins,  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  inference.  There  may  further  be  something  in  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  in  the  mode  in  which  these  organs  act  upon  the  air, 
that  may  modify  and  greatly  influence  the  state  of  ike  respiratory 
function. 

Further,  if  the  ▼arious  processes  of  secretion  be  feeble,  inactive,  and 
perverted;  if  articles  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  be 
retained  in  it,  as  the  elements  of  bile,  of  urea,  and  probably  other  sub- 
stances; it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  blood  so  constituted  cannot  be  in  a 
healthy  state.  This  is  a  frequent  condition  of  disease  in  the  blood  in 
gout,  rheumatic  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  several  other  morbid 
states  connected  with  impaired  and  retarded  digestion. 

But,  independent  of  all  these  sources  of  contamination  and  disease  of 
the  blood,  it  would  appear  that  this  fluid,  under  certain  circumstances, 
loses  of  itself,  as  it  were,  its  proper  nutritious  and  reparative  power. 
The  blood  evidently  possesses  a  power  of  assimilating  certain  foreign 
substances, — all  the  organic  products  employed  as  articles  of  food.  It 
is  not  ascertained  whether  it  owes  this  power  to  some  inherent  pro- 
perty, or  -to  the  saline  matters  with  which  it  is  normally  impregnated. 
All  that  ifi  known  is,  that  when  the  saline  matters  are  deficient,  dispro-< 
portionate,  excessive  in  one  direction  and  defective  in  another,  the  blood 
loses  its  power  of  nutrition,  or  rather  becomes  unfit  for  nutrition,  and 
disease  follows; — paleness,  feebleness,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength;  in 
short,  an  ansemious  state.  This  condition  the  late  Dr.  Front  seemed 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  deficiency  of  saline  ingredients,  which  he 
believed  were  requisite  to  the  normal  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood; 
and,  in  consequence  of  which  being  deficient,  those  actions  and  processes, 
probably  electric,  or  electro-magnetic,  for  the  requisite  applications  of 
the  nutritious  parts,  did  not  take  place.  All  this  must  of  necessity  be 
matter  of  conjecture;  and,  though  it  is  not  desirable  tu  admit  unknown 
causes  of  morbid  conditions  without  sufficient  proof,  yet  various  facts 
seem  to  show,  that  of  this  there  is  as  much  probability  as  of  many  other 
morbid  states. 

One  observation  more  only  on  this  subject  we  make.  There  is  too 
great  a  disposition  in  all  instances  to  consider  disease  as  a  positive  state; 
— ^as  something  having  an  active  existence.  To  do  so  is  quite  natural; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  or  to  reason  about  it  without  doing 
so.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  disease  is, 
correctly  speaking,  a  negative  condition.      The  positive  condition  is 
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health;  the  ahsence  of  this  condition,  the  negative  of  it,  is  diiesse.  So 
with  regard  to  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  and  especially  that  called 
tuberculosis,  they  are  not  positive  conditions.  They  are  merely  the 
absence  of  the  healthy  state  of  this  fluid,  whether  this  consist  in  the 
presence  of  morbid  matters  that  onght  to  be  rejected,  or  in  the  absence 
of  healthy  elements,  the  presence  of  which  is  requisite.  The  blood 
ceases,  from  various  causes,  to  possess  those  principles  and  properties 
which  fit  it  to  act  as  a  nutritious  fluid.  It  accordingly  does  not  nourish; 
and  the  organs  and  body  at  large  are  wasted,  from  not  being  supplied 
with  materials  to  repair  waste.  It  is  true  that  the  blood,  besides  losing 
certain  principles  and  properties,  possesses  othftis  which  are  not  natural, 
— which  are,  in  short,  morbid.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  again,  that 
these  morbid  principles  are  not  really  new  principles,  but  degraded 
forms  of 'original  principles.  Even  the  analytical  researches  quoted 
by  Mr.  Ancell  shew  how  slight  is  the  change,  how  small  and  in- 
significant, apparently,  is  the  deviation,  in  the  most  intense  instances 
of  tuberculosis.  No  element  or  principle  is  absolutely  wanting. 
One  is  a  little  in  excess,  another  is  a  little  in  deficiency;  and  these  are 
all  the  tangible  points  on  which  the  pathological  inquirer  can  fix.  Per- 
version, even  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  impossible  to  detect. 
The  blood  is  in  some  manner  without  those  principles  and  qualities 
which  enable  it  to  be  employed  as  a  nutritious  fluid;  and  this  seems  to 
be  all  that  can  be  said,  after  much  microscopical  examination,  and  not  a 
few  chemical  experiments. 

[Mr.  Ancell  considers  the  following  inferences  are  established  from  his 
investigations  into  the  state  of  the  blood  in  tuberculosis.] 

"  The  debility  of  tuberculo^  indicates  a  direct  loss  of  power,  and  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  predisposition  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  shew, — 

"  1 .  That  from  the  earliest  invasion,  the  sum  of  the  vital  force  is  either 
below  the  standard  of  health,  or  it  is  relatively  low  as  respects  the  struc- 
ture and  organisation  of  the  individual. 

"  2.  That  this  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  vital  force  depends  espe- 
cially upon  diminished  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  cellular,  gelatinous, 
and  muscular  tissues  produced  and  nourished  from  an  imperfect  blastema 
derived  from  the  diseased  blood. 

"  3.  That,  as  tuberculosis  advances,  the  sum  of  the  vital  force  for 
the  whole  system  continues  to  diminish;  this  loss  of  vital  force  being  ex- 
hibited not  only  in  the  defective  manifestation  of  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary muscular  power,  but  in  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  cellular  and  muscular  tissues  to  the  change  of 
matter  in  the  animal  body;  hence,  in  tuberculous  subjects,  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  deterioration  of  the  vital 
qualities  of  the  Uquoi'  sanguinis  and  of  the  blastema,  the  diminished 
plastic  power  of  the  cells,  the  low  calorific  power,  and  the  emaciation. 

"4,  That  frequently,  but  by  no  means  universally,  the  nutritive  powers 
of  the  blood,  as  respects  the  nervous  tissue,  remain  undiminished,  this 
tissue  not  requiring  for  its  nutrition  compound  principles  identical  with 
it  to  be  introduced  into  the  blood  with  the  food,  and  having  a  nutrition 
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peenliar  to  itself,  differing  from  that  of  the  cellular  and  muscular  struc- 
toree.      Hence  the  diminution  of  vital  force  is  not  ejihibited  in  the 
nerrous  system,  but,  as  conductors  of  the  force  generated  by  the  change 
of  matter  in  the  whole  system,  the  nervous  system  remains  intact.    The 
partlcnlax  condition  of  the  vital  force  is,  nevertheless,  manifested  through 
the  iierves;  hence  activity  and  action  without  power,  morbid  irritability, 
&c.      It  is  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  vital  force  dependent  upon 
nervous  structure,  as  sensibility  and  mental  phenomena,  which  so  fre- 
quently remain  unaffected  during  the  physical  degeneration.    These 
phenomena  are  often  rather  augmented  than  diminished,  the  nervous 
matter,   although  perfect  in  structure,  being  more  exposed  from  the 
waste  of  its  cellular  eoveriogs;  hence,  frequently,  increased  sensibility  to 
impressions  in  tuberculous  subjects;  and  this  occurring  in  the  predis- 
posed from  the  earliest  age,  and  throughout  a  series  of  years,  an  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  is  often  exhibited. 

''  In  estimating  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  their  absolute  value,  taken  singly,  is  comparatively  little,  since 
one  and  all  occur  in  other  diseases.     It  is  their  relative  value, — the 
association  of  several, — or  the  harmony  of  many  in  one  case;  the  manner 
in  which  they  arise, — and  their  mode  of  succession, — ^which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  symptoms  of  other  diseases,  and  assists  us  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis.   Many  of  these  symptoms  are  found  associated  in  chlorosis, 
simple  ansBmic  debility  from  venereal  excesses,  and  other  conditions  of 
the  economy.     To  those  who  have  well  considered  the  details  of  the 
tuberculous  constitution,  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  considerably 
diminished.     The  symptoms,   viewed  in  combination  and  relatively, 
rarely  mislead,  especially  when  they  are  decided  in  their  development, 
constant,  and  progressive.   In  difficult  cases  our  judgment  may  frequently 
be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  existence,  or  the  absence 
of  the  predisposing  and  inducing  causes, — ^as,  for  instance,  of  the  here- 
ditary taint,  or  a  long-continued  anti-hygienic  regimen.     In  reference  to 
the  general  disease,  it  has  to  be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  that  the  diagnostic 
object  is  not  to  determine  whether  a  local  tuberculous  development 
exists, — a  tuberculosis  pulmooalis  or  abdominalis, — but  rather  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  patient  is  ti'uly  affected  with  the  blood  disease,  and 
therebt/  threatened  with  its  local  manifestation.     The  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  of  the  blood  in  this  stage,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
its  nature  and  causes,  is,  in  many  instances,  certain.     The  successful 
treatment  of  the  disease  after  it  has  localised  itself   is  frequently 
impossible. 

"  While  I  refer  all  the  symptoms  described  to  the  tuberculous  state  of 
the  blood  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  frequently,  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  various  groups,  a  direct  relation  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  pathological  effects  of  tuberculosis  to  be  describeid  in  another  chapter. 
The  defects  of  the  osseous  system,  arising  from  perveiiied  organisation 
and  nutrition  of  the  bones,  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  scrofulous  affec- 
tions of  the  bones,  which  so  frequently  occur.  The  malnutrition  of  the 
lungs  and  thoracic  parietes  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
disease  of  the  lungs.  The  weak  organisation  and  depraved  digestive 
fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal,  taken  with  bad  diet  and  other  anti- 
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hygienic  inflaenoes  are  in  direct  relation  to  mesenteric  phthisis.  Again, 
as  illustrating  the  relation  of  cause  and  efifeot  in  the  ultimate  result, 
▼here  the  suhjects  of  tuberculosis  are  fed  with  unwholesome  and  insnfS- 
dent  diet,  they  present  after  death,  more  frequently  than  other  tubercu- 
lous subjects,  pathological  lesions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Foumet 
states,  that  tuberculous  subjects  who  had  been  fed  on  a  sufficient  and 
wholesome  diet,  scarcely  ever  experienced  disturbances  of  digestion  until 
towards  the  close  of  life,  and  after  death  he  did  not  find  a  trace  of 
intestinal  tuberculization;  while  in  those  who,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  badly  nourished  for  a  long  time,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  very 
prominent,  and  intestinal  tuberculization  was  almost  constant.  I  believe 
this  statement  to  be  somewhat  too  exclusive.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  complicated  relations  subsisting  between — 1,  the  effects  of  the  blood 
disease  and  the  local  disease;  2,  the  effect  of  external  agencies  on  the 
animal  economy  modified  by  the  blood  disease  are  undoubted;  and  when 
we  consider  them,  it  only  enhances  the  necessity  which  exists  of  our 
improving  the  pathology  of  the  general  disease. 

"The  uniform  association  of  structural  and  functional  aberration  in 
the  tuberculous  constitution  is  very  striking.  The  remark  made  by 
Louis,  that  '  a  function  may  be  more  or  less  seriously  interrupted  for  a 
long  time  without  the  organ  presenting  any  appreciable  change  of  tex- 
ture,'  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  qualification, 
—  appreciable.  This  great  pathologist  evidently  meant, — without  any 
of  those  well-marked  pathological  results  which  usually  enter  into  the 
post-mortem  descriptions.  A  change  of  function  always  implies  a  modifi- 
cation of  structure,  and  most  especially  so  in  a  tuberculous  subject.  In 
such  a  subject  debility,  defective  digestion,  and  depraved  secretion,  for 
instance,  never  occurs  without  implying  a  modification  of  structure  in 
its  nature  tuberculous. 

"Such,  according  to  my  view  of  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  affisctions, 
is  tuberculosis,  as  an  essential  disease  of  the  blood,  to  which  man,  and 
the  animals  immediately  beneath  him  in  the  zoological  scale  are  subject 
more  or  less,  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  early  embryotic  development  to 
old  age  and  decrepitude.  Many  will  regard  the  disease  thus  described 
9A  an  abstraction;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  thut,  as  it  comes  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  rarely  made  the  subject  of  his  con- 
sideration and  treatment  until  some  local  affection  of  a  particular  tissue 
or  organ  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  complicate  its  symptoms,  and  still 
more  rarely  does  it  proceed  to  a  fatal  issue  without  some  local  affection 
having  supervened.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  progress  of  all  the 
local  diseases  constituting  varieties  of  tuberculosis,  the  symptoms  and 
characteristics  of  the  general  affection  may  be  recognised;  it  occasionally 
happens,  that  tuberculosis  proceeds  in  the  adult  to  the  last  stage  of 
marasmus  and  a  fatal  issue  without  haemoptysis,  the  aggregation  of 
tubercle,  or  any  obvious  local  affection.  This  is  a  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  early  periods  of  life.  It  frequently  appears  also,  that  some 
local  affection — as  tubercles  in  the  lungs — supervenes,  but  of  so  circum- 
scribed an  extent,  that  it  interferes  little  with  the  functions  of  the  organ, 
or  the  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  the  tuberculous  predis- 
position, and  firom  hygienic  or  other  causes  the  general  affection  snbside^ 
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«ttd  nature  renders  inert  the  local  mischief  by  a  oretaoeons  formation  or 
A  fibrinons  deposit.  Occasionally  the  local  affection  is  too  trivial  to 
compromise  life,  and  yet  the  patient  goes  on  dying  of  the  general  disease. 
This  fireqaently  happens  in  children,  and  sometimes  in  adults,  as  proved 
by  symptoms  before  death,  and  the  existeoce  of  too  circnmscribed  an 
organic  affection^  detected  post-mortenif  to  account  for  the  death;  but  the 
most  frequent  result  is,  that  organic  disease  sets  itself  up,  and  compli- 
cates and  very  materially  modifies  and  precipitates  the  symptoms,  pro* 
gress,  and  termination  of  the  general  affection. 

"  The  essential  condition  of  the  blood,  upon  which  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  depend,  is  still  a  problem.  In  fatal  cases, 
one  or  more  organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  mesentery,  and  the 
intestines,  have  generally  become  so  tax  affected  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  life.  In  a  future  chapter  the  special  pathology 
vill  be  fully  considered,  and,  to  complete  the  history  of  the  disease,  the 
influence  of  the  various  organic  affections  over  the  original  disease,  and 
in  the  production  of  the  usual  fatal  termination,  ought  to  be  estimated; 
but  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  the 
deterioration  of  the  circulatory  and  more  stationary  fluids  and  solids, 
the  emaciation,  and  the  failure  of  vital  force,  are  of  themselves,  in  this 
general  disease,  totally  apart  from  any  special  affection  of  an  organ, 
folly  adequate  to  produce  such  a  result;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  many  instances,  death  is  as  much  the  consequence  and  the  natural 
termination  of  the  general  disease  as  of  disease  of  any  vital  organ." — 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  1853,  p,  416. 


22.— ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

By  Db.  B.  Patne  Cottok,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c. 

[Tubercle  is  not  the  cause  of  the  phthisis,  but  the  effect.  Phthisis  is 
the  constitutional  state  of  the  system,  involving,  as  a  consequence,  the 
deposition  of  tubercle  in  some  internal  organs.  Hence,  in  the  first  stage 
of  phthisis,  tubercle  may  not  be  present  in  the  lungs,  and  the  symptoms 
of  coDsumption  are  not  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the 
deposit,  but  upon  the  degree  of  the  constitutional  malady,  producing  or 
altering  this  deposit.  This  seems  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  danger  is 
sometimes  more  imminent  when  the  tubercle  has  not  softened,  than 
when  it  has.] 

According  to  Dr.  Cotton,  tubercular  matter  is  formed  in  two  modes; 
first  by  a  ^adual  and  uninflammatory  process  of  separation  from  the 
blood;  and  secondly,  by  inflammatory  action  ending  in  a  morbid  scrofu- 
lous secretion  instead  of  a  healthy  fibrinous  one.  The  first  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  in  short,  the  ordinary  mode  of  the  production  of  tubercle, 
as  is  seen  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  makes 
its  approach  in  an  insidious  and  gradual  manner;  unattended  at  its 
commencement  by  any  conspicuous  thoracic  symptoms.  The  second  he 
thinks  is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  seen  in  those  cases  in  which  pneu- 
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monia,  plenro-pnenmonia  and  bronchitis,  dther  from  neglect  or  by 
phthisical  predispodtion  become  obstinate  and  chronic,  and  finally  pass 
into  confirmed  phthisis.  That  tubercle  is  not  necessarily  of  inflamma- 
tory origin,  he  thinks,  is  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  not  only  are  the  signs 
of  pneumonia  of  rare  occurrence  during  the  early  period  of  phthisis,  but 
the  pulmonary  structure  which  surrounds  tub^de  of  recent  formation 
rarely  presents  any  appearance  of  inflammation,  the  lung  though  more  or 
lees  congested,  being  almost  inyariably  crepitant  and  buoyant  in  water. 
He  allows  that,  after  tubercle  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  parts  imme- 
diately surrounding  it  are  often  hard  and  thickened;  but  this  again,  he 
argues,  is  the  result  of  secondary  inflammation,  or  of  a  process  designed 
with  a  special  object,  to  be  afterwards  explained. 

Tubercles  may  remain  in  the  miliary  or  granular  form,  in  which  they 
are  first  deposited,  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  according  to  Dr.  Cot- 
ton,— eren  during  a  long  life.  But  more  generally,  within  a  limited 
space  of  time,  they  increase  in  number,  and  are  conyerted  into  a  yellow, 
or  yellowish-white,  homogeneous,  dull,  cheesy-looking  material,  known 
by  the  name  of  crude  tubercle.  This  is  ultimately  transformed  into  cal- 
careous matter,  or  it  is  broken  up  into  a  soft  purulent  or  flaky  substance, 
intermixed  with  fluid. 

The  calcareous  matter,  he  thinks,  arises  either  from  the  simple  ab- 
sorption of  the  animal  matter  which  had  existed  in  the  tubercle,  while 
the  earthy  constituents  continue,  or  it  depends  upon  a  process  identical 
with  ordinary  petrifaction,  in  which  each  organic  molecule,  as  it  is 
removed,  is  exactly  replaced  by  a  calcareous  one;  bo  that  the  chalky  sub- 
stance ultimately  acquires  the  exact  form  of  the  original  tubercle. 
Carbonate,  with  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  salt  of  soda, 
and  animal  matter,  constituted  all  the  specimens  examined  by  Br.  Cot- 
ton; but  he  allows  that  their  chemical  characters  may  yary. 

When  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  originates  in  an  inflamma- 
tory attack,  the  course  is  different,  and  much  more  rapid.  The  stage  of 
grey  granulation  is  then  very  short,  or  entirely  wanting;  the  product  of 
inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  low  kind,  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  crude  tubercle,  or  rapidly  becomes  so;  and  the  calcareous  trans- 
formation seldom  if  ever  takes  place. 

Dr.  Cotton  gives  the  following  description,  as  we  understand,  from 
personal  observation. 

Miliary  tubercle  from  the  lungs  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  imperfect 
cell-nuclei  and  ruptured  cells,  thickly  studded  with  granules,  through 
which  are  distributed  a  few  oil  globules,  elongated  fibres,  and  black 
matter  identical  with  the  ordinary  carbonaceous  matter  common  in  the 
lungs.  In  these  materials  Dr.  Cotton  never  observed  tubercle,  after 
examining  in  many  different  cases,  to  be  deficient.  But  they  are  associated 
in  variable  proportions,  according  to  the  amount  of  vitality  in  the  tubercu- 
lar mass, — ^that  is,  according  to  the  degree  of  phthisis  by  which  they 
are  produced.  The  closer  the  tubercle  approaches  to  living  structures, 
the  more  numerous  and  perfect  will  be  its  cells.  The  cells  themselves 
aie  generally  so  broken  down  and  irregular,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  definite  shape.  But  when  sufficiently  perfect  to  be 
examined,  they  are  of  various  sizes,  irregular  in  shape,  and  vdd  of 
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nude!.  The  fibres  do  not  interlace,  bnt  are  irregularly  scattered,  and 
appear  to  be  deriyed  from  the  surrounding  tissues  rather  than  as  an 
essential  oonstitnent  of  the  tubercular  mass. 

The  proper  definition  of  tubercle  would  be,  according  to  Dr.  Cotton, 
that  it  is  a  mass  of  dead  and  dying  cells  and  abortive  cytoblasts — an 
attempt  at  reproduction  ending  in  the  formation  of  a  cell-mass,  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  vitality  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  also  of  different 
sirueture  in  different  organs,  but  incapable  of  long  resisting  the 
ehemical  and  physical  changes  to  which  unorganized  bodies  are  liable. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  that  here  there  is  a  little  incon- 
riateney .  Tubercles  are  allowed,  by  most  pathologists  to  be  unorganized 
bodies;  yet  here  are  assigned  to  them  degrees  of  vitality.  It  appears  to 
US  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  they  possess  no  vitality 
whatever.  A  substance  may  be  the  product  of  vital  action,  which,  how- 
ever, -posaeeaeB  no  vital  power  or  property  itself. 

As  tnberele  advance  in  its  stages  of  transition,  the  minute  structure 
becomes  modified.  The  yellow  or  crude  tubercle  is  composed  of  granular 
matter,  and  an  increased  number  of  oil-globules,  with  which  may  be 
interspersed  a  few  remains  of  cell-growth  in  the  shape  of  broken  cell- 
walls  and  cytoblasts.' 

Softened  tubercle  is  merely  an  intensely  granular  mass  intermixed 
with  oil-globules;  and  its  dark  granular  appearance  may  be  detected  in 
examining  more  especially  the  sputa  of  consumptive  patients. 

The  conversion  of  miliary  into  yellow  tubercle,  and  the  process  of 
tnbereular  softening  is  effected, — according  to  Dr.  Cotton, — chiefly  by 
the  conversion  of  albuminous  into  sily  matters,  or  by  fatty  degeneration. 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1853,  p.  412. 


28.— ON  THE  CAUSE  OP  TUBERCULOSIS,  WITH 
SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  ITS  PREVENTION. 

By  Db.  J.  G.  Atkinson,  Physician  to  the  Wakefield  Dispensary. 

[Dr.  Atkinson  has  had  the  opportunity  of  making  extensive  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  Every  man  who  has  died  of  this  dis- 
ease during  the  last  five  years  at  the  Wakefield  convict  prison,  having 
been  narrowly  watched  by  him  during  life,  and  the  post-mortem  ^Lami- 
nation witnessed  by  him  when  dead.    He  says,] 

From  the  experiments  instituted  by  Simon,  it  appears  that  during 
respiration  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  stand  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  these  blood- 
oorpnscles,  and  with  the  number  of  respirations  in  a  given  period;  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  consumed  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  corpuscles.  And  it  would  further  appear  that  the 
amount  of  fibrine  always  varies  inversely  with  the  mass  of  the  blood- 
oorpusdes,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  more  corpuscles  there  are,  the 
less  in  quantity  is  the  fibrine — and  vice  versd. 

It  ^>pears  most  probable  that  as  the  blood-corpuscles  principally  con- 
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rame  oxygen  during  their  change,  it  is  by  this  process  that  the  fibrine  is 
produced;  and  that  wherever  an  extraordinary  consumption  of  corpuscles 
takes  place,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  in  the  phisma  also  increases.  If  by 
any  means  the  circulation  be  quickened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mutuid 
action  between  the  blood  and  oxygen  be  increased,  more  blood  corpuscles 
will  be  consumed  in  a  given  time. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts^ 
in  consequence  of  tiie  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  constantly  going  on^ 
yet  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  tiie  other 
parts  of  the  system,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  energetic 
action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  mass  of  blood  in  these  organs,  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Now  Andral  and  Ghkvarret  obserre  that,  in  all  stages  of  phthisis^ 
analysis  of  the  blood  shows  that  the  fibrine  is  always  on  the  increase^ 
and  the  corpuscles  on  the  decrease;  but  that  this  increase  and  decrease 
vary  proportionately  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Liebig  states 
that  it  must  be  received  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that  all  the  organic 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  tiie  body  are  derived  from  protein,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  development  of  the  young  animal  in  the  egg  of  a  fowl, 
where,  out  of  the  albumen,  feathers,  claws,  globules  of  blood,  fibrine, 
membranes  and  cellular  tissue,  arteries  and  veins,  are  produced.  Now 
this  albumen  contains,  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present,  exactiy  the 
proportion  of  carbon  required  for  the  formation  of  these  tissues ! 

Let  us,  for  one  moment,  look  into  the  nature  of  tubercle.  Chemistry 
has  thrown  little  light  on  its  mode  of  formation.  Simon  states  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  protein  from  which  a  portion  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
have  been  removed;  or,  to  speak  precisely,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  protein,  which  substance  has  lost,  during  the  transforma- 
tion, three  atoms  of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen.     The  formula  is — 

C.  H.  N.  0. 

Tubercle     43   35   6   13 

Protein       48   36   6   14 

From  the  observations  previously  made,  viz.,  that  the  more  corpuscles 
there  are,  the  less  in  quantity  is  the  fibrine;  and  from  the  experiments 
of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  the  blood  in  phthisis  contains  more  fibrine 
and  less  corpuscles;  and,  moreover,  recollecting  that  the  temperature  is 
somewhat  greater  in  the  chest  than  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  proba- 
bly because  a  more  energetic  action  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  these  or- 
gans,— ^it  would  appear  fair  to  conclude  from  these  facts,  that  in  phthisis 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  in  the  lungs  especially,  is  more 
active  than  in  the  normal  state.  Now  we  will  say  one  word  concerning 
the  remedies  employed  and  found  most  beneficial  in  this  disease.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  first — ^general 
tonics;  secondly,  those  compounds  which  contain  large  proportions  of 
carbon,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  naptha,  &e.,  &c.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  latter  class  mainly  consists  in  their 
readily  giving  up  their  carbon,  and  we  have  shown  a  great  want  of  this 
element  in  lSie  tubercular  deposit.  We  may  also  add,  that  in  this  dis- 
ease all  the  adipose  tissues  of  the  body  are  almost  become  emptied. 

In  one  case  of  phthisis,  where  the  blood  had  been  analysed  in  a  patient 
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who  had  taken  ood-liTcr  oil,  it  was  found  that  the  fat^  when  iflolated, 
smelt  strongly  of  the  volatile  fatty  acid  of  the  ood  liver  oil;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  were  observed  to  be  of  a 
-very  large  amount. 

So  far  so  good — both  theory  and  practice  agree;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  no  cure  can  be  expected  from  such,  a  class  of  ageuts.  They  no 
doubt  preserve  the  body  from  being  so  rapidly  burnt  up,  but  this  is  all  we 
can  possibly  expect  them  to  do.  We  do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  or 
at  what  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  tubercular  deposit.  Now,  if  tubercle 
be  protein,  with  a  deficiency  of  carbon,  there  appears  to  be  some  reason  for 
supposing,  that  in  this  peculiar  diathesis  the  elements  of  the  organism 
do  not  adhere  together  with  that  degree  of  tenacity  which  constitutes 
normal  health.  Liebig  says  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering the  vital  force  as  a  peculiar  property,  which  is  possessed  by 
certain  natural  bodies,  and  that  this  force  is  continually  being  opposed 
in  the  organism  by  a  chemical  force;  and  by  the  action  of  this  chemical 
force,  a  separation  of  part  of  the  body,  in  the  form  of  lifeless  compounds, 
begins;  and  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  resistance  of  the  vital  force 
diminishes  in  a  living  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal 
degree.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  resistance  of  the  vital  force  is 
sometimes  shown  very  powerfully,  when  we  perceive  leaves  charged  with 
turpentine  or  tannic  acid  resisting  the  affinity  of  oxygen,  for  these  com- 
pounds. On  the  other  hand,  when  this  force  is  lessened  in  the  organism, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  great  abnormal  changes  necessarily  occurring. 
Again,  the  same  author  observes  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  occurs 
only  when  the  vital  force  of  living  parts  is  weaker  than  the  chemical 
action,  and  that  animal  life  may  be  viewed  as  determined  by  the  mutual 
action  of  opposed  forces;  that  th&  increase  of  the  body  is  effected  by  the 
vital  force,  and  the  waste  of  the  body  by  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen; 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  body  which  is  called  health,  results  from 
an  equilibrium  among  all  causes  of  waste  and  of  supply.  Now,  I  think 
we  have  evidence,  that,  in  this  peculiar  condition,  the  carbon  of  the  body 
is  too  easily  acted  upon  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  therefore,  that 
the  balancing  operation  which  takes  place  in  the  transformation  of  pro- 
tein into  carbonic  acid,  urea,  water,  &c.,  which  constitutes  health,  is  so 
far  overturned,  that  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon  is  removed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which,  in  the  healthy  func- 
tions, are  carried  away  by  the  kidneys,  liver,  skin,  &c. ;  hence,  these 
latter  elements,  not  being  taken  away  by  their  proper  emunctories,  com- 
bine in  certain  definite  proportions,  and  constitute  the  deposit  known  by 
the  term  tubercle. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  disease,  our  object 
ought  to  be  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  agents,  dietetic  or  medical, 
which  could  prevent  this  too  quick  transformation.  In  making  this 
enquiry,  we  must  first  observe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  victims 
of  this  disease  are  chiefly  taken  from  amongst  that  class  of  individuals 
whose  general  tone  of  system  is  lowered,  as  occurs  among  the  pampered 
and  over-protected  children  of  fortune,  or  in  those  living  in  confined  end 
unhealthy  atmospheres,  &c.,  &c  A  remarkable  fsust  exists,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  that  in  consumptive  fiEimilies  the  most  dissipated  and 
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irregular  in  their  habite,  and  those  who  have  habitoally  exposed  them- 
selres  to  many  of  the  causes  liable  to  engender  this  diathesis,  have  yet 
frequently  enjoyed  longevity;  whereas,  in  the  same  ^roilies,  the  moat 
virtuous,  and  those  who  have  guarded  their  lives  with  the  greatest  care 
and  prudence,  have  fallen  early  victims.     Hence,  it  is  an  interesting 
matter  to  ascertain  how  far  alcoholic  drinks,  in  this  disease,  preserve 
those  constitutionally  predisposed  from  these  direful  results.     I  think  it 
is  agreed,  tliat  alcohol,  like  all  other  highly  carbonized  substances,  does 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  pabulum  for  the  blood.     Now,  does  it  act  in 
any  other  way?  Does  it  at  all  prevent  that  disposition  to  oxidation  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  thus  by  making 
the  protein  compounds  less  ready  to  combine  with  oxygen,  render  them 
less  likely  to  be  easily  broken  up  ?    That  it  has  this  property  out  of  the 
body  is  very  evident,  and  may  it  not  have  an  equal  power  when  taken 
internally?    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  alcohol  is  taken  up  and  cir- 
culated in  the  system,  primarily,  as  alcohol,  yet  its  elements  ultimately 
become  separated — its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  given  off  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water;  for  Liebig  could  not  detect,  either  in  the  expired  air,  or 
in  the  perspiration,  or  in  the  urine,  any  trace  of  alcohol  after  indulgence 
in  spirituous  liquors.     By  the  use,  therefore,  of  alcohol,  a  limit  must 
be  put  to  the  change  of  matter,  in  certain  parts  of  the  body;  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood,  which,  in  the  absence  of  alcohol,  would 
have  combined  with  the  matter  of  the  tissues,  now  combines  with  the 
elements  of  the  alcohol — ^the  arterial  blood  becomes  venous,  without  the 
substance  of  the  muscles,  &c.,  having  taken  any  share  in  the  transforma* 
tion.     Thus,  we  perceive,  without  the  manifestation  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  mechanical  force,  the^heat  of  the  body  increases  after  the  use 
of  wine.     We  have  here  borne  explanation  offered  to  account  for  the 
dark,  venous,  bloated  countenance  of  the  man  who  lives  freely;  and  we 
may  contrast  it  with  the  florid,  arterial  hue,  so  characteristic  of  the 
countenance  of  the  phthisical  patient.     In  the  former  case,  we  have  the 
system  surcharged  with  carbon — in  the  latter,  the  arterial  blood  becomes 
too  highly  oxidated.     Is  it  not  then  fair  to  conclude  that  alcohol  acts,  in 
the  first  place,  by  preventing  quick  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  and  then 
becoming  decomposed,  it  supplies  carbon  ?     And  if  this  be  so,  would  it 
be  attempting  to  carry  out  a  principle  too  far  supposing  that  the  peculiar 
acuteness,  if  not  vigour  of  intellect,  which  is  so  strongly  observable  in 
the  phthisical  patient,  might  depend  upon  hyper-oxygenation  .of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain  ? — just  as  we  know  a  temporary  exhilara- 
tion of  the  spirits  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  a  sluggishness,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  beer-drinker,  which 
most  probably  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  too  carbonized  state  of  his 
blood.     It  has  been  found  in  prisons  that  men  are  admitted,  apparently 
in  good  health,  and  remain  so  for  some  months;  that  they  then  become 
dyspeptic,  fall  off  in  health,  and  die  of  tubercular  consumption,  running 
through  all  its  stages  in  a  few  months,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  in  a  few 
weeks.     And  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  stating  that  four-fifths  of  the 
deaths  in  prisons  are  the  result  of  tubercular  disease.* 

*  Mr.  Milner,  Surgeon  to  the  Wakefield  Convict  Prison,  authorized  the  above 
obflervation. 
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It  may  be  observed  that,  as  regards  diet,  cleanliiiess,  regular  habits, 
and  an  equalized  temperature,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  infinitely 
better  off  than  before  conviction.     The  only  cause  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  health,  would  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
restricted  liberty  and  prison  discipline.     Now,  I  may  state,  that  with 
acaroely  a  single  exception,  these  men  have  been  throughout  life  more  or 
less  drinkers.     The  prison  fare,  however,  does  not  permit  the  smallest 
allow&nce  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  unless  specially  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer.     Here  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire,  whether  the  loss  of  this 
agent  has  anything  to  do  in  producing  the  tubercular  diathesis  ?   I  might 
also  state  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  at  the  post  mortem  exa- 
minations of  the  convicts  during  the  last  five  years  which  I  have 
attended,  every  body  examined,  no  matter  how  death  had  occurred,  had 
tubercular  deposits,  ia  one  or  more  organs,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  who  died  of  epilepsy.     Again,  no  class  of  men,  on  an  average,  take 
more  stimulants  than  innkeepers,  or  the  old-fashioned  but  now  almost 
obsolete  coachman.    To  this  number  I  might  add  butchers,  who,  besides 
consuming  large  quantities  of  animal  food,  generally  also  drink  freely; 
as  well  as  men  employed  at  breweries.     Whether  statistical  evidence 
may  prove  or  disprove  the  fact,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  from  a 
recollection  of  cas^,  as  well  as  from  their  general  appearance,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  people,  that  they  are  not  liable,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to 
tubercular  diseases.     If  the  inference  be  correct  from  these  and  other 
similar  illustrations  which  might  be  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  alcohol, 
although  most  injurious  and  destructive  by  producing  multitudinous  dis- 
eases, yet  may  it  not  in  this  instance  act  as  a  kind  of  preservative,  by 
protecting  the  organism  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  we  believe  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  of  tubercle  ?    If 
this  be  so,  could  not  some  chemical  agent  be  discovered,  which  would 
have  a  protecting,  but  not  otherwise  destructive,  agency  ?     For  instance 
— I  merely  propose  it  as  a  theoretical  suggestion — would  tannic  acid, 
combined  with  some  highly  carbonized  substance,  and  a  moderate  supply 
of  alcoholic  beverage,  or  some  such  compound,  have  this  protecting  in- 
fluence 1     I  think  it  likely  that  if  any  such  agent  be  ever  discovered,  it 
will  be  found  amongst  that  class  which  have  a  like  preservative  pro- 
perty when  used  extrinsically  to  the  body. 

In  Hasse's  work,  edited  by  Dr.  Swaine,  it  is  stated,  *'  for  the  most 
part  this  disease  is  traceable  to  a  catarrh,  which,  after  a  first  attack, 
leaves  perhaps  but  a  slight  cough  behind,  bi;it,  on  frequent  repetition, 
gradually  and  irretrievably  lapses  into  confirmed  phthisis;  or  the  disease, 
almost  equally  often,  sets  in  with  hsemoptysis."  If  the  author  means  by 
this  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  re- 
gard these  symptoms  as  quite  of  a  secondary  nature.  Although  I  am 
well  aware  that  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  has  been  considered  the 
result  of  inflammation,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  tubercle  is  deposited  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  system,  in  which  the  transformation  of  the  tissues  has  not  been 
carried  on  in  perfect  equilibrium;  and  that  when  deposited,  the  tubercle 
may,  and  often  does,  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  without 
creating  much  local  inconvenience  or  disturbance.     This  will,  however. 
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greatly  depend  on  the  amount  deposited,  and  on  its  rapidity,  as  well  as 
on  other  collateral  circumstances;  and  the  catarrh,  inflammation  of  the 
luDg.  pleurisy,  haemoptysis,  &c.,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  mechani- 
cal irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  tubercle.    I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  deposition  oAubercle  may  be  much  more  general  than  is  usually 
believed,  not  necessarily  shortening  life,  or  perhaps  inducing  ill-health ; 
but  I  think  it  both  possible,  and  very  probable,  that  whenever  the  Tital 
tonicity  is  sufficiently  lowered,  this  deposit  might  take  place  in  any  Organ. 
Dr.  Carswell  thinks  it  possible  that  tubercle  may  be  re-absorbed;  and^  if 
deposited  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  or  of  the  bowels, 
I  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  be  thrown  ofif  and  ejected,  as  any  other 
foreign  matter. 

Dr.  Addison,  having  examined,  with  a  lens,  many  apparently  healthy 
lungs,  absolutely  found  tubercles  deposited  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
one-third.     From  a  perusal  of  Laennec's  work,  it  seems  evident  tiiat, 
although  he  had  by  no  means  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  formation  of  tubercle,  yet  there  appears  little  doubt  he  r^arded  it 
as  a  deposit  taking  place  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  he  appeared 
strongly  averse  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  result  of  inflammntion. 
M.  Louis  alleges,  that,  with  one  single  exception,  he  never  found  tuber- 
cles in  any  other  organ  without  their  existing  in  the  lungs  at  the  same 
time,  insomuch  that  he  seems  positively  to  consider  their  presence  in  the 
lungs  as  essential  to  their  development  in  other  parts.     I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  tubercle  may  be  deposited  in  any  part  where  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue  occurs;  yet  I  think  it  more  likely  to  happen  in  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  a  more  full  and  energetic  action  of  oxygen 
taking  place  there,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  organism.     Basse 
says  that,  in  that  acute  form  of  tubercular  phthisis  which  often  proves 
fatal  in  the  third  week,  the  vital  symptoms  are  very  peculiar,  bearing 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus  fever,  as  to  lead  to  mistakes, 
and  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  stethoscopic  sounds  ? 
In  corroboration  of  these  views,  I  examined  a  man  at  the  Convict  Prison, 
who  had  been  ill  a  few  days,  and  diagnosed  the  case  typhus.     He  hved 
about  a  fortnight,  and  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  whole  of  both 
lungs  were  completely  studded  with  tubercles,  which  had  not  yet  formed 
communications  with  the  bronchi,  and  tubercular  deposits  were  found 
also  in  the  abdomen  and  head.   The  late  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  University 
College  Hospital,  informed  Mr.  Milner  that  he  had  seen  two  similar 
cases,  and  that  in  both  the  disease  at  its  commencement  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  typhus.     Now  I  regard  these  cases  as  the  result  of  a  very 
marked  deficiency  of  the  vital  force.  Hence,  during  a  very  short  period,  the 
protein  compounds  were  so  rapidly  acted  upon  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
that  the  disease  began  and  finished  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — indeed, 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  tubercular  deposit  are  so  great,  that 
patients  absolutely  die  before  the  disease  has  extended  further  than 
simple  deposition.    As  some  proof  of  the  views  I  entertain,  I"  will  relate 
one  or  two  in&tances  which  have  occurred  immediately  under  my  own 
eye;  but  as  many  of  the  individuals  spoken  of  are  at  present  now  living, 
I  cannot,  of  course,  furnish  names. 

1st. — A  family  consisting  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter;  all  appeared 
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to  enjoy  good  health  up  to  about  eighteen.  Out  of  this  family,  three 
sons  died  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  phthisis;  the 
daughter  is  still  living,  although  in  very  precarious  health,  evidently 
phthisical.  All  these  were  steady,  industrious,  and  peculiarly  careful 
of  their  health.  The  two  remaining  sons,  now  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  when  last  heard  of  were  quite  healthy.  Early  in  life, 
these  two  latter  men  were  of  dissipated  habits,  and  lost  many  situations 
in  consequence  of  their  propensity  to  drink.  One  of  them,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen,  came  over  from  India  with  an  inflamed  liver  and  dropsy,  ^ 
from  spirit  drinking,  he  was  many  months  ill,  but  ultimately  recovered. 
When  last  seen  they  were  in  robust  health,  but  had  bloated  countenances. 

2nd. — A  family  consisting  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  They 
all  had  the  characters  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  strongly  marked — fiEiir 
hair,  clear  complexion,  blue  eyes,  thick  lips,  &c.  The  three  daughters 
died  of  phthisis  before  the  age  of  thirty;  one  son  of  tubercles  of  the 
brain — the  two  remaining  sons  are  still  alive,  of  irregular  habits,  but  in 
apx)arently  good  health. 

3rd. — A  young  man  at  the  age  of  eighteen  showed  every  symptom  of 
approaching  tuberculosis;  he  had  already  lost  one  brother  and  sister  by 
phthisis.  His  medical  man  advised  him  to  relinquish  a  profession  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  above  facts.  He  did  so^  but 
unfortunately  became  dissipated.  He  is  now  alive,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  has  suffered  several  times  from  delirium 
tremens. 

We  gather,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  tubercular 
deposits  are  eminently  dependent,  as  the  primary  if  not  the  sole  cause 
on  a  diminution  of  the  vital  force. — 2ndly.  That  in  phthisis  the  body  is 
rapidly  consumed  by  the  combination  of  its  elements  with  oxygen. — 
Srdly.  That  the  consumption  of  the  body  may  be  retarded  by  the  inges- 
tion of  certain  highly  carbonized  substances,  as  cod-liver  oil,  &c. — 4thly. 
That  it  is  probable  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  body  may  be  checked,  or 
entirely  prevented,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  or  of  some  agent  acting  in  the 
same  way.* — Laricet,  December  4,  1862,  p,  516. 


24.— ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  NITRATE  OP  SILVER  TO 

THE  FAUCES  AND  LARYNX. 

[A  variety  of  methods  have  been  adopted  to  apply  nitrate  of  silver,  either 
solid  or  in  solution,  to  the  fauces  and  larynx.  We  subjoin  a  description 
of  an  instrument  made  by  Mr.  Coxeter.  But  we  confess  that  we  should 
prefer  the  old  method  of  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  bit  of  whale- 
bone. We  have  Seen  and  described  several  methods  of  applying  the 
solution  to  the  larynx;  but  we  would  warn  the  practitioner  to  be  very 
cautious  how  he  adopts  this  method,  for  fear  of  suffocation.     There  is 

* 

[*  The  reader  will  find  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  Tubercular  disease  in  Mr. 
Simon's  lectures  on  Pathology,  some  of  which  we  have  abstracted  in  former  volumes. 
Mr.  Simon  especially  confirms  the  statement  here  made  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  that  the 
more  venous  the  blood,  the  less  disposed  to  tuberculosis:  and  the  more  oxidized  it  is 
the  more  disposed  to  deposit  tubercular  matter] 
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no  doubt,  however,  that  if  nitrate  of  Bilver  conld  be  safely  and  easily 
applied  to  the  laryngeal  and  bronchial  surfaces, , it  would  have  a  wonder- 
fully beneficial  action,  as  it  has  upon  all  mucous  surfaces.] 

Mr.  Coxtiei's  Laryngeal  Shower  Springe  is  by  far  the  most  oonreni- 
ent  form  in  which  a  syringe  can  be  used  for  these  applications  to  the 
interior  of  the  the  throat  and  the  posterior  nares.  It  consists,  as  seen 
in  the  sketch,  of  a  seamless  tube,  composed  of  silver — ^not  unlike  that  of 
a  medium-sized  catheter.     It  is  curved  in  a  form  suitable  to  its  intended 


uses.  The  distal  extremity  is  somewhat  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and 
is  perforated  by  fine  openings,  which  admit  of  the  emission  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  shower.  The  proximal  extremity 
is  fitted  with  an  elastic  suction-bottle,  which,  by  its  own  action,  charges 
the  instrument  with  the  fluid,  which  is  then  emitted  by  simply  com- 
pressing the  bottle  with  the  thumb.  Kings  are  attached  for  holding  the 
little  instrument,  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  is  made,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  fluid  ejected  can  be  accurately  regulated.  The  inventor  says 
that  his  shower  syringe  possesses  the  advantage  of  applying  gently,  and 
without  friction,  to  an  irritable  surface,  the  remedial  agent  intended 
to  be  employed.  It  does  this  more  generally  and  uniformly  than  the 
sponge,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  risk  to  which  the  latter,  in  becom- 
ing detached  from  the  whalebone,  is  liable.  Our  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument  entirely  corresponds  with  this  favourable  report  of  its 
inventor. — Lancet,  Jan.  22,  1863,  p.  85. 


25.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  MUCOUS  MEM- 
BRANE IN  CHRONIC  RENAL  DISEASE. 

By  Db.  Geoboe  Bubbows,  F.R.S.,  and  Db.  W.  Sekhouse  Eibees. 

In  the  course  of  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  several  great  mu- 
cous and  serous  membranes  are  exceedingly  prone  to  become  seriously 
affected.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  manifested  in 
various  disturbances  of  their  ordinary  functions,  and  occasionally  in  an 
inflammatory  process  of  a  more  or  less  severe  and  protracted  kind, 
attended  usually  with  a  copious  discharge  from  their  surfoce.  The 
affection  of  the  serous  membranes  consists  chiefly  in  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  their  cavity,  and  occasionally  in  a  low  but  often  fisktal  inflam- 
matory process.  There  seems  to  be  sufiScient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  affections  of  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  aa  well  as  many 
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other  secondary  complications  occurring  in  the  oonrse  of  chronic  renal 
disease  are  dne,  in  a  great  measure,, to  the  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
which  the  structural  affection  of  the  kidneys  engenders;  for  in  nearly  all 
confirmed  cases  of  renal  disease  the  respiratory  and  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous membranes  present  signs  of  being  more  or  less  disordered,  and  the 
tendency  to  effusions  atad  inflammations  within  the  different  serous  cavi- 
ties is  more  or  less  strikingly  manifested.  The  affection  of  the  respira- 
tory mucous  membrane  is  shown  in  the  almost  habitual  catarrh  to  which 
the  victims  of  renal  disease  are  subject;  that  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrame  in  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  disordered  bowels  so  common  in 
this  disease;  and  when  the  disorder  of  either  of  these  great  mucous 
membranes  runs  on  to  inflammation,  the  profuse  discharge  which  in  such 
eases  often  takes  place  from  the  affected  surface  may  with  reason  be  con- 
sidered to  result  from  a  natural  effort  to  remove  in  this  way  from  the 
system  certain  injurious  materials  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
of  a  great  excreting  organ,  have  accumulated  within  the  blood.  For, 
although  the  mere  process  of  discharge  may  be  productive  of  serious 
distress  and  debility,  yet  it  not  tmfrequently  happens  that,  after  such 
free  secretion  from  a  mucous  surface,  the  dropsical  effasion  which  previ- 
ously existed  becomes  greatly  diminished,  and  various  cerebral  and  other 
s3rmptom3,  indicative  of  the  circulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  subside  or 
are  removed.  And  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  relief  in  such  cases 
is  due  to  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  morbid  materials  of  the  blood 
along  the  mucous  surface  from  which  the  free  discharge  has  taken  place. 
The  probable  correctness  of  such  an  opinion  is  supported  by  the  almost 
constant  disorder  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  manifested 
in  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  wlach  ensues  when, 
from  accident  or  experiment,  any  noxious  organic  materials  are  received 
into  the  blood.  Examples  of  this  occur  after  the  absorption  of  foul 
gases,  or  the  injection  of  putrid  matters  into  the  blood-vessels  of  animalF, 
also  in  puerperal  fever  with  uterine  phlebitis,  and  in  the  typhoid  or  ex- 
treme hectic  condition  when  gangrene  is  going  on.  That  the  affection  ef 
the  mucous  surfaces  in  chronic  renal'  disease  is  dependent  on  the  perma- 
nently-abiding disorder  of  the  blood,  and  not  on  a  mere  temporary  or 
accidental  cause  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  is  mi^e  probable, 
too,  by  the  very  obstinate  and  protracted  nature  of  the  mucous  affection, 
by  its  liability  to  relapse  independent  of  ordinary  exciting  causes,  and 
by  its  frequent  persistence  in  a  chronic  form  long  after  the  violence  of  its 
first  attack  has  been  subdued.  Chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  diarrhoea, 
with  occasional  vomiting,  are  noted  among  the  most  common  and  trou- 
blesome of  the  secondary  affections  of  rensd  disease,  and  their  obstinacy 
and  intractablenesfi  are  probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fsict,  that 
the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  them  is  of  a  permanent  and  not  a  transitory 
kind,  and  dependent  on  a  general  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  not 
on  any  circumstance  acting  only  locally  and  temporarily  on  the  affected 
membrane. 

The  constant  discharges  which  in  some  cases  take  place  from  the  bron- 
chial aud  intestinal  mucous  surfaces,  do  not  usually  leave  any  structural 
ehangea  discoverable  in  these  membranes  after  death,  but  occasionally 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
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brane^  usually  of  a  dysenteric  kind,  and  affecting  the  large  intesfcrne. 
It  may  admit  of  question  whether  the  dysenteric  ulceration  in  such  cases 
is  a  mere  accidental  complication,  independent  of  the  primary  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  results  from  the  direct  irritation 
of  an  unosual  and  probably  acrid  secretion  continually  eliminated  from 
the  affected  surface. 

It  is  not  common  for  both  of  the  great  mucous  membranes  to  be 
simultaneously  affected  to  any  considerable  extent  in  renal  disease;  for 
although  each  of  them  is  usually  somewhat  disordered,  yet,  generally 
speaking,  the  principal  mischief  is  limited  to  one,  and  rarely  leaves  it  to 
attack  the  other.  Thus,  when  the  brunt  of  the  affection-  feills  upon  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  it  is  unusual  for  it  to  leave  this  surface 
and  attack  that  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  the  same  persistence  of  the 
affection  in  the  membrane  first  attacked  is  observed  when  the  alimentary 
mucous  tract  is  the  main  seat  of  the  secondary  affection.  When  either 
mucous  membrane  is  seriously  affected,  and  free  discharge  takes  place 
from  its  surface,  it  usually  happens  that  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
kill  by  dropsy  or  cerebral  disorder  is  kept  in  abeyance,  though  death 
not  unfi[«quently  arrives  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  distress  and 
exhaustion  resulting  from  the  perpetual  drain  from  the  affected  mucous 
surface  and  the  attendant  disorder  of  its  own  proper  function  as  a  respi- 
ratory or  alimentary  organ.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  affections  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  respiratory  tract,  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  stage  of  the  disease,  being  as  common  in  a  first 
attack  of  febrile  dropsy,  or  dropsy  after  scarlet  fever,  as  when  the 
disease  is  thoroughly  confirmed,  or  advanced  to  its  last  stages. — Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1, 1853,  |7.  8. 


26. — On  the  Local  Application  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. — 01.  Morrhujt. — 
In  Sweden  cod-liver  oil  has  for  some  time  been  employed  as  an  exte^al 
application  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  maladies,  and  from  that  coun- 
try  it  has  recently  been  introduced  into  English  practice.  We  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  watching  its  effects  as  prescribed  by  Mr.  Paget, 
in  the  out-pJEktient's  room  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  class  of 
oases  for  which  it  appears  most  applicable,  is  that  of  chronic  eczematons 
eruptions,  unattended  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  general 
pyrexia.  In  abating  the  troublesome  itching  which  frequently  accom< 
panics  this  disease,  especially  in  old  people,  it  has  manifested  powers 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  applicati<»i  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  the  n^jority  of  instances  it  can,  of  course,  only  be  ex< 
pected  to  assist  constitutional  treatment,  not  to  supersede  it. 

We  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
the  proposed  inunction  of  the  oil  in  cases  of  phthisis,  where  the  stomach 
cannot  take  it.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  however,  we  feel  inclined  to 
strongly  recommend  the  practice  of  exhibiting  it  simuUantously  toiA 
tonicsy  as  iron,  quinine,  &c.,  which  is  now  adopted  with  great  success  at 
several  hospitals.  The  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  oil  appears  to 
be  much  aided  by  such  combination.    In  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
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struma  and  lupus  at  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  it  is  usual  to  ad- 
minister  along  with  the  oil  small  doses  of  mercurials,  which  are  often 
continued  for  many  months.  The  success  attending  this  practice  is  very 
Sre&t,  and  appears  to  much  exceed  that  which  results  from  the  adminis- 
tisttion  of  either  drug  alone. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1,  1853, 
p.  23. 


27.— ON  THE  USE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY  IN  CROUP. 

By  Hbnbt  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General 

Dispensary,  &c. 

[Is  tracheotomy  of  any  effect  in  the  inflammatory  exudations  of  the  air 
passages  in  young  children  ?  Eminent  medical  men  differ  in  opinion,  and 
the  question  is  still  an  open  one.  In  France  it  is  much  more  successful 
than  in  England.  This  is  accounted  for,  by  the  disease  in  that  country 
being  rather  different  in  its  nature,  (in  France  it  is  generally  seated  high 
up  in  the  windpipe),  and  by  the  earlier  performance  of  the  operation. 
In  three  cases  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  performed  the  operation  in  croup 
occurring  in  children,  no  benefit  was  in  any  of  the  cases  derived  from  it. 
In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  a  little  boy  two  years  old.  AH  the 
violent  symptoms  of  croup  were  present,  but  had  manifested  themselves 
within  thirty-six  hours.  As  the  usual  remedies  had  failed  to  procure 
relief,  tracheotomy  was  proposed.] 

The  patient  was  accordingly  placed  upon  a  table,  in  a  good  light,  its 
head  was  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  its  neck  extended.  I  made  an 
incision  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  trachea,  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  quite  in  the  median  line.  As  I  cut  through  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue,,  fortunately  very  cautiously  and  slowly,  a  vein  as  large  as 
a  crow-quill,  and  distended  to  the  utmost,  rolled  away  from  the  point  of 
the  knife.  This  being  avoided,  the  knife  was  carried  deeper  down 
be.tween  the  muscles,  until  the  fascia  covering  the  trachea  was  exposed. 
Close  upon  the  tube  was  another  large  vein.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  use  the  knife  with  the  utmost  caution,  whilst  Mr.  Tinney  held  the 
parts  asunder  with  two  blunt  hooks.  Some  three  or  four  minutes  were 
thus  consumed,  but  foHunately  there  were  not  more  than  a  few  drops  of 
blood  lost.  However,  just  as  the  trachea  was  being  exposed,  the  child  sud< 
denly  gasped,  fell  back,  and  its  breathing  and  heart  ceased  their  functions* 
Without  further  delay  the  point  of  the  knife  was  dashed  into  the  trachea, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Tinney  vigorously  inflated  the  lungs  by  the 
child's  mouth,  and  after  a  minute  of  great  anxiety  on  our  part,  we  saw  the 
act  of  respiration  feebly  attempted.  The  process  of  artificial  inflation  was 
then  repeated  and  carried  on  for  half  an  hour.  By  this  time  the  heart 
had  begun  to  beat  perceptibly,  and  the  breathing  was  resumed  with 
comparative  frequency,  and  at  the  termination  of  an  hour  the  child 
became  perfectly  sensible,  and  took  some  brandy.  By  this  time  we  had 
managed,  with  great  diMculty,  to  introduce  a  silver  tube  into  the  trachea; 
but  as  this  did  not  suit  well,  I  substituted  a  portion  of  gum-elastio 
catheter,  which  served  admirably  the  purpose  intended.    This  was  tied 
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in,  and  tbe  cliild  well  wrapped  up,  placed  near  a  good  fire,  and  wine  and 
beef-tea  were  given  every  now  and  then  in  small  quantities. 

At  3  p.m.,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  little  thing  was  doing  admi- 
rably; it  was  apparently  free  from  distress,  and  breathing  with  ease; 
its  &ce  was  of  a  natural  colour,  the  pulse  good,  and  the  surface  warm. 
Strict  orders  were  left  with  the  nurse  to  clear  the  tube  if  it  became 
obstructed  by  mucus. 

At  6  p.m.,  Mr.  Tinney  saw  the  child,  and  reported  that  he  was  still 
gomg  on  most  satisfactorily.  At  8  p.m.,  this  gentleman  was  suddenly 
summoned,  and  found  the  child,  on  his  arrival,  dead.  It  appears  that 
up  to  this  period  he  had  been  apparently  doing  well,  when  suddenly  he 
became  distressed,  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  then  ceased  to 
breathe.  • 

On  post-mortem  examination  we  found  that  the  whole  of  the  trachea 
was  lined  with  a  thin  film  of  false  membrane  loosely  adherent  to  the 
tube.  It  reached  as  far  as  the  bifurcation,  but  did  not  extend  into  the 
bronchi.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  conges- 
tion at  their  posterior  and  lower  portions,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  mucus  seen  when  they  were  cut  across.  The  larynx  was 
free  from  disease.  The  opening  in  the  trachea  was  just  below  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  next  case  was  detailed  at  length  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette'  of  last  year,  as  it  presented  a  feature  of  special  interest,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  first  instance  in  which  chloro- 
form was  given  during  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  it  is  neces«a*y 
for  me  to  give  the  particulars  again. 

Case  2. — I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Welsh,  of  Blackmoor-street,  at  2 
p.m.,  on  August  12,  to  perform  tracheotomy  upon  a  little  girl,  aged  4, 
who  was  suffering  severely  from  croup.  It  appeared  that  the  child  had 
been  taken  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  more  than  a  week  before; 
and  that  four  days  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  decided  signs  of  croup  set 
in.  Various  remedies  were  used,  but  the  child  became  worse,  and  when 
I  saw  it,  was  apparently  in  danger  of  speedy  dissolution.  There  was 
excessive  difficulty  in  breathing;  tibere  was  hardly  any  expansion  of  the 
chest,  but  great  labouring  with  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration; 
and  a  very  feeble  pulse.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by 
Br.  Snow,  and  by  that  excellent  surgeon  Mr.  Wiblin,  of  Southampton, 
who  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Snow  also  consented 
to  try  chloroform.  Accordingly  the  little  girl  was  carefully  put  under 
its  influence,  when  the  breathing  became  more  tranquil,  and  I  proceeded 
to  perform  the  operation.  Thb  afEieiir  happened  to  be  most  tedious,  for  I 
very  speedily  cut  through  a  large  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  which 
bled  profusely.  However  it  was  effectually  controlled,  and  I  opened  the 
vinchea,  and  introduced  a  piece  of  gum-elastic  catheter.  It  was  neces* 
sary  to  be  very  cautious  in  preventing  the  child  from  suffocating,  as 
immense  quantities  of  mucus  were  ejected  by  the  wound.  Great  irrita- 
tion continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  during  this  time  the  wound 
was  kept  well  open  by  two  blunt  hooks;  and  in  one  of  the  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  a  long  portion  of  false  membrane  was  partly  ejected  by  the 
wound.  This  was  drawn  oat  by  the  forceps  and  removed;  after  this,  the 
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irritation  ceased  in  a  great  measore,  and  the  cbild  was  able  to  take  some 
wine^and-water. 

Two  hours  after  the  operation,  she  was  breathing  with  tranquillity, 
«nd  had  taken  nonrishmait.  There  were,  however,  at  intervak,  some 
severe  paroxysms  of  oongh,  aooompanied  with  ejection  of  quantities  of 
mncns,  which  came  throng  the  tube.  Two  minims  of  liq.  opii.  sed. 
were  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  child  the  last  thiog  at  night.  Small 
qnantitieB  of  beef-tea  and  wine  were  exhibited. 

August  13, 10  a.m. — The  child  has  passed  a  very  fsdr  night,  and  now 
breathes  with  tranquillity;  the  air  passes  very  freely  through  the  tube, 
and  tiie  chest  expands  welL  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  inflam- 
matory oedema  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the  wound.  There  is  very 
little  cough  and  irritation.     She  takes  nourishment  welL 

8  p.m. — The  child  has  been  lying  in  a  partial  state  of  stupor  during 
the  whole  day,  but  has  not  been  distressed  in  its  breathing.  This  even- 
ing, symptoms  of  sinking  are  manifest;  the  pulse  is  quicker  and  more 
feeble,  and  there  ift  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  patient  to  take  nourishment. 
From  this  time  she  got  gradually  worse,  and  died  at  2  a.m.  on  the  14th, 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation. 

On.  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  the  following  appearances: — 
The  inner  surface  of  the  epiglottis  and  larynx  was  studded  with  a  white 
filmy  deposit,  while  the  trachea  was  lined  in  its  entire  l^gth  by  a  thick 
false  membrane,  and  this  croupy  deposit  was  found  to  descend  into  the 
bronchi,  even  into  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  same.  The  lower  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  especially  on  the  right  side,  were  a  great 
deal  congested,  but  their  superior  and  anterior  portions  were  in  a  pretty 
healthy  condildon.  On  peeling  the  false  membrane  from  off  the  trachea, 
its  inner  surface  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  inflamed  state.  The  brain 
was  remarkably  firm,  and  there  was  not  any  great  congestion  or  any 
fluid  in  the  ventricles.  I  had  made  the  incision  quite  in  the  central  line, 
but  the  knife  had,  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Ccue  3. — I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Momington-place,  Hamp- 
stead-road,  at  eleven  a.m.,  Dec.  28,  1848,  to  open  the  windpipe  of  a 
little  patient  of  his,  aged  eleven  months.  On  visiting  the  case  I  found 
the  child  apparently  dying  from  impaired  respiration;  this  function  was 
carried  on  with  extreme  difficulty;  the  alse  nasi  were  hard  at  work;  the 
£eu»  was  livid,  and  the  inspiratory  efforts  were  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar shrill  noise,  not  precisely  the  noise  of  true  croup.  The  child  had 
been  attacked  with  measles  some  three  weeks  previously,  and  had  been 
progressing  favourably  until  the  25th  of  December,  when  symptoms  of 
inflammation  about  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  came  on.  On  the 
27th  dysimoea  became  marked,  and  cm  that  evening  the  peculiar  sound 
before  spoken  of  was  first  heard;  it  was  more  like  that  of  a  railway 
whistle  than  anything  else.  Mr.  OoUins  adopted  the  ordinary  remedies 
for  such  symptoms,  but  they  increased  with  rapidity,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  threatened  to  be  fatal.  That  gentleman  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  disease  was  seated  in  the  larynx  principally, 
and  for  this  reason  he  thought  that  tracheotomy  might  save  the  child's 
life.  I  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  having  placed  the  child  on  a  table,  its 
head  and  shoulders  propped  by  a  pilbw,  I  made  an  incision  about  one 
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inch  and  a  half  in  extent,  in  the  median  line  of  the  lover  portion  of  the 
neck.  On  getting  down  to  the  trachea,  and  as  I  was  cutting  through 
the  foscia  which  covered  it,  I  laid  open  a  vein,  which  bled  Yery  freely, 
and  rendered  the  last  steps  of  the  proceeding  most  troublesome.  How- 
ever, I  opened  the  windpipe,  and  with  great  care  prevented  any  blood 
getting  into  it.  A  piece  of  gam  elastic  catheter  was  introduced  and 
fixed  in;  some  wine  and  water  was  given.  The  breathing  at  once  be- 
came more  free;  the  eyes  and  face  of  the  little  child  became  remarkably 
changed  for  the  better,  and  the  palse  rose  in  volume.  I  stayed  with  it 
some  time,  when  finding  the  improvement  continue,  I  left,  after  having 
given  small  quantities  of  beef-tea  and  wine,  and  ordered  an  enema  of  the 
same  to  be  exhibited. 

At  3  p.m.  Mr.  Collins  saw  the  child.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been 
breathing  with  tranquillity  and  without  difficulty,  but  a  change  for  the 
worse  had  set  in;  symptoms  of  sinking  appeared,  and  they  continued 
getting  worse  until  5  p.m.,  when  death  took  place,  six  hours  after  the 
operation. 

Post-mortem. — The  pharynx  and  upper  portion  of  larynx  were  both 
lined  or  studded  with  a  thick  deposit  of  lymph;  this  was  especially  ob- 
servable about  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx;  but  the 
whole  of  the  trachea  was  free  from  any  semblance  of  the  disease.  The 
lower  portion  of  each  lung  was  hepatised.  In  my  operation  I  had  cut 
through  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rings  of  the  trachea. 

Although  in  each  of  these  cases  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation 
was  the  same,  there  is  presented  in  them  a  difierence  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease  for  which  the  individual  operations  were 
pu^  in  force,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  benefit  which  was  produced  by 
them.  In  the  first  case  detailed  there  is  presented  to  us  an  instance  of 
croup  which  had  run  its  course  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  which  was 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  great  severity.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
the  operation  appeared  to  be  the  only  resource  left.  So  exhausted,  in- 
deed,  was  the  little  patient,  that  the  shock  of  cutting  through  the  tissues, 
with  scarcely  any  loss  of  blood,  apparently  destroyed  life.  But  after  the 
trachea  was  opened,  the  child  was  revived  fro^  a  seemingly  hopeless 
condition,  and  an  extraordinary  improvement  was  the  result.  It  seemed 
as  though  this  improvement  would  go  on,  when,  from  som^  cause  or 
other  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  patient  was  suddenly  asphyxi- 
ated. Possibly  the  tube  may  have  become  blocked  up,  and  the  nurse 
may  not  have  cleared  it  in  sufficient  time.  It  was  evident  that  death 
was  from  sudden  asphyxia. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  regret  that  the  operation  had  been  done,  for  the  appearances  indi- 
cated that  it  was  a  case  where  tracheotomy  might  give  a  fair  diance  of 
life.  The  finlse  membrane  was  neither  thick  nor  closely  adherent,  nor 
did  it  extend  into  the  bronchi,  and  tiiie  lungs  were  comparatively  free 
from  disease. 

In  the  case  next  detailed,  there  are  striking  differences  in  many 
points.  The  disease  had  existed  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time,  and 
the  symptoms  were  by  no  means  so  distressing  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  operation  gave  not  only  the  same  temporary  relief,  but  the  relief 
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wMeh  was  given  was  prolonged  to  a  mnch  greater  period  of  time,  the 
patient  having  lived  thirty-six  hours  after  it.  Tet  on  pott-mortem 
examination,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  disease  had  existed  in  its  most  intense 
form,  the  fiftlse  memhrane  being  very  thick,  and  being  extended  into  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tnbes.  It  is  in  this  condition  of  the  dis- 
ease that  there  can  be  so  little  hope  of  tracheotomy  doing  any  good; 
and  it  is  snrprising  that  so  much  relief  was  given,  and  life  saved  so  long. 
Moreover,  in  this  instance,  the  operation  itself  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  blood;  while,  in  the  case  before 
detailed,  the  operative  process  itself  was  very  much  more  quickly  accom- 
plished, and  there  was  scarcely  any  loss  of  blood. 

In  the  third  case,  the  difference  which  obtained  is  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  two  former,  the  affection  was  the 
ordinary  inflammatory  croup,  the  seat  of  it  being  the  lower  portion  of 
the  principal  air-tube.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  presented  to 
US  that  species  of  croup  termed  by  the  French  authors  "  diphtherite," 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  deposit  of  inflammatory  exudation  in 
patehes  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  upon  the  epiglottis, 
superior  portion  of  larynx  and  pharynx,  the  trachea  being  free.  This 
is  the  form  of  disease  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  operation  of  tracheo- 
tomy has  been  most  successful;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  so  in  consequence  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  being  free 
from  the  deposit.  This  disease,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  measles;  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  lungs  are, 
or  have  been,  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  all  probability,  it  was  the 
existence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  that  rendered  the  operation  of  no 
ultimate  avail  in  this  case. 

This  subject  of  tracheotomy  appears  to  myself  to  be  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties.  Should  the  operation  ever  be  performed  or  not  in 
eroup,  is  a  question,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  legitimately  asked.  If 
men  of  great  experience  are  appealed  to,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  satis- 
fiu;tory  answer.  The  question  could  only  be  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
data  of  the  operation,  which,  however,  have  not  been  put  together.  My 
own  feeling  on  the  matter  is,  that  the  surgeon  is  placed  in  a  most  tryibg 
situation  when  called  upon  to  perform  this  operation.  He  is  urged  on  by 
the  parents  of  the  child  to  resort  to  any  measure  which  may  give  a 
chance  of  relief  to  the  great  distrms  from  which  they  see  it  is  suffering. 
He  feels  that  there  is  no  hope  for  it  if  the  operation  is  not  done,  and  yet 
he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  he  is  resorting  to  a  desperate 
measure.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  like  to  throw  away  this  last 
chance,  which  may  save  the  life  which  is  already  in  such  extreme 
danger. 

This  state  of  mind  must  make  one  undecided  and  timid,  and  possibly 
a  case  occurs  where  the  result  has  made  the  surgeon  repent  that  he  had 
not  given  his  patient  this  last  chance.  In  other  instances  besides  those 
above  related,  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  operation  has  been 
pressed  upon  me.    The  most  instructive  was  the  following: — 

Case  4. — I  was  suddenly  summoned,  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  to  a  child,  aged  three,  the  father  of  the  patient  stating  that 
it  had  been  attacked  with  a  fit  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  that  he 
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expected  it  would  be  dead  before  he  oonld  get  to  bis  bouse.  I  at  odm 
proceeded  witb  bim,  taking  my  instraments.  Oa  arriTal  I  found  tbat 
the  child  bad  reoovesed  from  tbe  {Muroxysm,  bat  was  told  tbat  be 
bad  been  figbting  for  breatb  and  bad  grown  black  in  tbe  face.  He  was 
now  breathing  witb  difficulty  and  bad  all  tbe  symptoms  of  disease  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  tbe  windpipe.  On  looking  into  tbe  moutb,  tbe  fauces  and 
tonsils  were  seen  studded  witb  a  deposit.  Tbe  cbild  bad  bad  measles 
about  two  weeks  previous,  and  afterwards  inflammation  of  tbe  lungs, 
wbicb  bad  been  actively  treated  and  bad  been  subdued.  It  was  evident 
tbat  tbe  deposit  bad  involved  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  larynx;  stiU  tbe 
symptoms  did  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  an  operation,  for  wbicb  tbe 
parents  were  ratber  anxious.  I  ordered  a  blister  to  tbe  tbroat,  and 
recommended  some  wine  and  water,  and  at  tbe  same  time  desired  the 
parents  to  watch  tbe  cbild  narrowly.  I  saw  tbe  cbild  in  four  hours 
afterwards,  and  found  it  in  much  tbe  same  condition,  but  ratber 
lower.  However,  be  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  bis  mother's  lap.  At 
9  p.m.  the  cbild  bad  a  sudden  fit  of  dyspnoea,  and  died  before  there  was 
a  possibility  of  getting  to  it. 

I  examined  the  body  next  day.  The  back  part  of  tbe  tongue^  tbe 
£a.uGes,  and  pharynx  were  studded  with  the  inflammatory  deposit.  The 
opening  of  tiie  glottis  was  obstructed  by  tenacious  mucus,  and  on  clear- 
ing this  away  I  found  the  same  kind  of  deposit  as  existed  on  the  fauces 
studding  the  inner  siir&ce  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  but  leaving 
the  trachea  free. 

Now,  on  seeing  this  case  at  first,  I  felt  that  in  all  probability  tracheo- 
tomy would  be  required,  yet  the  condition  of  the  child  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  bad,  notwithstanding  the  parent's  description  of  the 
attack  of  dyspnoea;  and,  although  strongly  tempted  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, I  allowed  myself  to  defer  it  until  the  symptoms  should  become 
worse.  The  result  of  this  indecision  was  shown.  The  examination  after 
death  too  surely  proved  that  the  little  cbild  bad  become  sudd^ly 
asphyxiated,  and  tbat  tracheotomy  might  have  saved  life.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  remedy  indicated.  Moreover,  tbe  disease  was  of  that 
form  in  which  the  operation  has  been  shown  by  tbe  French  practitioners 
to  be  so  much  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  success  than  in  ordinary 
instances  of  inflammatory  croup,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  a  littie  more  decision  on  my  part  might 
have  prevented  the  fatal  event. 

Although  I  am  straying  from  the  strict  subject  of  this  communication, 
I  will  refer  briefly  to  another  condition  in  which  tracheotomy  is  some- 
times called  for.  I  am  alluding  to  those  instances  where  young  children 
have  been  affected  with  scarlatina;  and  where,  after  the  acute  stage  ot 
tbe  disease  has  subsided,  life  is  suddenly  placed  in  imminent  danger,  by 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands.  It  must  have  occurred  to 
those  practitioners  who  have  attended  much  among  the  poor  children  of 
large  towns  to  have  seen  this,  and  it  is  now  and  then  observed  in  thai 
class  of  life  where  there  is  want  of  neither  wholesome  food  nor  pure  air. 
In  such  a  case  the  cervical  glands  enlarge  to  such  an  extent,  that  great 
pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  windpipe,  and  the  child  is  placed  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  suffocated.    It  is  then  tbat  the  propriety  of  tracbeo- 
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tomy  18  soggested  to  our  minds;  and  it  is  impoanble  to  attend  one  of  these 
esses  without  seriously  thinking  of  this.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
happens  that  the  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  the  patient  is  imable  to  swallow.  If  such  he 
the  case,  it  will  only  add  to  suffering  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheo* 
tomy;  for,  even  if  the  dyspnoea  is  remedied  by  an  artificial  opening,  the 
effect  can  only  be  beneficial  for  a  short  time,  if  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  a  case  of  this  nature,  where  possibly 
it  might  have  been  a  justifiable  measure.  The  patient  was  a  fine  little 
boy,  the  son  of  parents  well  to  do  in  the  world;  he  had  had  a  very  bad 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the  acute  stage  of  which  had  gone  by.  On  the 
eighth  day,  however,  some  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  took  place,  for  which  leeches  were  used.  In  the 
following  night  there  was  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse;  the  swelling 
had  become  in  a  few  hours  nearly  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  very  tense; 
the  boy  was  much  distressed,  and  breathing  with  difficulty.  I  was 
called  to  him  whilst  in  this  state.  I  ordered  a  repetition  of  the  leeches, 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  beef- tea  at  frequent  intervals.  In  the 
oonrse  of  a  few  hours  more  the  symptoms  had  increased,  the  dyspnoea 
becoming  more  marked,  and  he  was  now  able  to  swallow  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fluid,  cautiously  given  id  a  teaspoon.  The  question  of 
tracheotomy  now  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  the  parents  were 
spoken  to  about  it;  but  they  were  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done.  > 
The  sjrmptoms  from  which  the  little  boy  was  suffering  rapidly  became 
more  severe,  and  he  died  before  night. 

In  this  instance  I  did  not  urge  tracheotomy,  because  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  as  much  pressure  upon  the  pharynx  as  upon  the  air- 
tube;  moreover,  the  boy  had  been  so  much  depressed  by  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever,  that  I  was  fearful  he  might  die  during  the  operation.  It 
is,  however,  in  a  case  of  this  nature  that  circumstances  might  occnr 
which  would  render  this  proceeding  perfectly  justifiable. — Med  Times 
and  Gazette,  March  5, 1853,  p.  244. 
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28.— ON  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE— EPITHELIUM. 

Stmctitre  of  the  Bronchio-Pulmonary  Mucous  Memhrashs. — In  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  pathology  of  the  bronchial  membrane* 
Db.  C.  Black  states  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  normal  mem- 
brane. This  he  describes  as  oonslBting  of  an  epithelium;  a  basement  or 
germinal  membrane,  on  which  the  epithelium  rests;  and  thirdly,  of  a 
layer  of  simple  fibrous  tissue,  vesselis,  and  nerves,  subjacent  to  the 
basement-membrane.  The  epithelial  cells  are  oval,  polygonal,  nucleated, 
and  have  their  firee  surfiu^  set  with  delicate  cilia.  He  believes  that  the 
epithelium  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  histologists)  is  prolonged  into 
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the  ultimate  pulmonary  cells.  If  a  Tery  thin  slice  of  pulmonary  tissne 
be  taken  from  the  surfiMe  of  the  lung,  and  macerated  for  a  short 
time  in  distilled  water  to  decolorize  it,  and  be  then  examined  under 
the  microscope^  such  cell  will  be  found  to  have  a  perfect  lining  of 
epithelium. 

The  basement-membrane  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  structureless  layer, 
which- is  continued  into  the  ultimate  air-cells,  constituting  a  part  of  their 
walls.  Its  thickness  in  the  larger  bronchi  measures  from  l-18,000th  to 
1-20, 000th  of  an  i;^ch.  It  is  found  studded  at  equidistant  points  with 
small  projections,  which  he  regards  as  the  germinal  nuclei  of  epithelial 
cells.  He  regards  the  composition  of  the  basement-membrane  as  similar 
to  that  of  the  blood-pjasma  after  coagulation  of  the  latter;  that  its  exist- 
ence is  temporary,  and  that  it  is  being  continually  disintegrated  at  its 
epitheb'al  sur&ce  for  the  maintenance  of  cell-growth.  The  third  layer, 
or  the  fibrine,  consists  of  white  and  yellow  fibrinous  elements.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  bronchial  membrane,  microscopically  considered,  consists  of 
definite,  isolated,  granular  cells,  floating  in  a  viscid  homogeneous  fluid, 
which  latter  is  the  contents  of  the  cells  that  have  already  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  haye  liquified  in  the  natural  process  of  decay.  As  an 
accidental,  yet  almost  invariable,  constituent  of  the  bronchio-pulmonary 
secretion,  will  be  found  shreds  or  debris  of  the  cell-walls.  The  granular 
cells  or  mucus-corpuscles  (so  called),  when  they  have  attained  their  full 
development,  measure  l-1500th  to  l-2500th  of  an  inch.  In  this  con- 
dition they  are  isolated,  present  a  dark,  well-defined  outline,  and  are 
more  prominent  than  jpus-ceUs,  with  which  they  are  frequently  con- 
founded.— Brit  and  Far.  Medtco-Chtrurgical  Review,  April,  1S6B, 
p,  5U. 


29.— THE  GENEEAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Extracted,  from  the  Clinical  Reports  of  Fbofessob  Benihett. 

Our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  offices  performed  by  the  gastric, 
biliary,  and  pancreatic  juices  in  digestion  has  of  late  years  been 
much  advanced.  Thus  the  gastric  juice  more  especially  operates  on 
the  albuminous,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  on  the  fatty  compounds  of 
the  food.  The  function  of  the  bile  is  perhaps  more  obscure,  although 
it  probably  acts  as  a  means  of  precipitating  or  separating  some  of  the 
excretory  matters  from  chyme,  and  so  facilitates  assimilation  of  the  nu- 
tritive portions.  Digestion  may  be  deranged  by  all  those  causes  which 
too  much  increase  or  diminish  the  secretion  of  these  three  fluids.  Thus, 
excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
dyspepsia,  producing  that  form  of  it  which  accompanies  scrofulous  and 
tubercular  diseases,  i  It  may  be  in  such  excess  as  to  neutralise  the  alka- 
line action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  render  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  emulsionise  &tty  matters.  In  such  cases,  alkalies,  with  bitter  tonics 
and  the  direct  introduction  of  animal  oils  in  excess,  are  indicated.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  gastric  jnioe  may  he  diminished  in  quantity,  as  fre- 
quently oocurs  in  persons  who  sndd^y  overtask  the  powers  of  the  sUh 
mach  at  feasts,  or  in  old  persons  wijth  feehle  digestion.    The  sense  of 
load  after  eating  is  generally  indioative  of  slow  digestion  from  this  cause. 
In  acute  cases,  a  stimulant  rouses  the  stomach  to  increased  action,  and 
hence  the  moderate  use  of  drams  and  generous  wines  after  dinner  is 
occasionally  useful     In  old  persons  the  sense  of  load  and  feehleness  is 
hest  removed  by  giving  up  tea,  and  drinking  at  night  a  little- weak 
brandy  and  water.     In  chronic  cases,  acids  are  indicate^*  especially  mu- 
riatic acid.'    The  tr.  ferri.  co.  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  a  useful  prepara- 
tion in  chlorotic  females.     We  have,  no  distinct  means,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  of  rousing  the  pancreas  into  action,  and  yet  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  fatty  matters  have  passed  undigested  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  pancreatic  duct.     In 
such  cases,  and  all  those  in  which  fatty  matters  are  difficult  to  digest, 
alkalies,  especially  the  liquor  potassse  with  vegetable  tonics,  are  indicated. 
When  the  bile  is  deficient,  constipation  and  dyspepsia  are  usual  results, 
and  are  to  be  relieved  by  gentle  mercurial  purgatives,  with  extract  of 
taraxacum,  and  by  remedies,  such  as  rhubarb  and  especially  the  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  which,  by  acting  on  the  duodenum,  also  favour  the 
flow  of  bile  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ab'mentary  canal.     Dr.  Clay,  of 
Manchester,  has  recommended  in  such  cases  the  administration,  of  ox- 
gall, a  remedy  which,  although  not  extensively  given,  is  evidently 
rational,  and  calculated  by  its  purgative  action  to  be  highly  serviceable. 
Excess  of  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  be  treated  by  drastic  purga- 
tives, diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  according  to  circumstances,  to  cause  ex- 
cess of  excretion.     Exercise  should  also  be  insisted  on  to  call  the  lungs 
into  action^  and  thus  relieve  the  liver  in  its  office  of  separating  hydro- 
carbon. 

A  derangement  of  the  consecutive  and  harmonious  action  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  another  frequent  cause  of  dyspepsia,  for  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  those  portions  of  the  food  which  are  not  assimilable  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  economy,  as  that  the  nutritive  materials  should  be 
absorbed.  Hence,  whatever  impedes*  the  contractility  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  whatever  alters  the  structure  of  its  mucous  membrane,  or  what- 
ever mechanically  obstructs  its  calibre,  may  always  be  observed  to  induce 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  removal  of  these  various  conditions,  whether 
by  stimulating  the  nervous  centres,  by  appropriate  diet,  or  by  purga- 
tives and  astringents,  as  they  may  be  required,  need  not  be  more  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon. 

In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  two  or  more  of  these  classes  of  causes 
may  be  combined,  so  as  to  render  the  indications  for  treatment  complex 
and  apparently  contradictory.  In  other  cases,  one  or  more  causes  may 
exist,  although  from  the  indications  presented  they  cannot  be  determined, 
when  our  treatment  must  always  be  more  or  less  vague  and  unsatis&c- 
tory.  Lastly,  there  are  a  few  instances  where  dysx)epsia  can  only  be  ex- 
phuned  by  idiosyncrcLsy,  in  which  we  find  this  or  that  particular  article 
of  diet  to  derange  the  ^gestive  functions,  and  in  which  avoidance  of  the 
offending  cause  is  the  only  plan  that  is  attended  with  success. — Monthly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Feb.  1853, />.  164. 
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SO. — On  Ae  Efkacy  of  CkhraU  of  Pbtash  in  Ukeraied  Stomatitis 
and  Cancrvm  Ona,  By  I>B.  J.  H.  Babington. — [In  an  epidemic  of 
nloerated  stomatitifl  whicli  occnrred  in  the  Goleraine  Union  Workhouse, 
in  1849,  the  chlorate  of  potash  was  used  with  great  saocese.] 

The  symptoms  were  as  follows: — The  lips,  gums,  and  lining  mem' 
brane  of  the  cheeks  were  red,  swollen,  and  tender  to  the  tonch;  tongae 
swollen  and  indented  by  the  teeth,  covered  over  the  surfifioe  with  a  foul 
tenacious  coating,  and  in  some  places  ash-coloured  sloughs.  There  was 
great  pain  when  the  cheeks  were  moved,  touched,  or  any  food  introdnced 
into  the  mouth,  together  with  considerable  general  fever,  and  the  secre- 
tions vitiated. 

The  first  morning  I  observed  the  disease,  two  only  complained;  next 
day  three  more  cases  were  presented;  and  on  the  fourth  morning  I  had 
fifteen  on  the  sick  list,  all  from  amongst  the  boys  in  the  workhouse. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  a  mild  aperient  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
and  the  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water  sweet- 
ened with  syrup,  in  doses  of  four  gndns  every  fourth  hour;  the  month 
was  also  washed  with  a  weak  lotion  of  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  They 
all  recovered  in  about  six  days.  I  treated  one  case  with  alteratives  and 
tonics,  and  it  was  three  weeks  before  it  got  quite  well;  thereby  proving 
the  efficacy  of  the  chlorate  of  potash. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Med.  Science,  Feb.  1853,  p.  236. 


31. — Chloroform  in  Sympatlietic  Vomiting.  By  Dr.  Thos.  Inman. — 
[For  this  symptom  two  classes  of  remedies  are  generally  resorted  to — 
stimuli,  or  direct  sedatives.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  creo- 
sote, but  on  account  of  its  many  disagreeable  qualities.  Dr.  Inman  suggests 
chloroform,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  drops,  well  shaken  up  with 
water,  to  be  used  in  its  place.     He  says,] 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  suggestion  is  new,  it  was  forced  upon  me 
by  circumstances.  A  friend  came  to  visit  us  across  the  sea,  and  suffered 
urgently  from  sea  sickness,  which  continued  long  after^ier  arrival,  to  sach 
an  extent  that  any  motion  of  the  body  produced  vomiting.  Not  having 
anything  else  in  the  house  but  chloroform,  I  gave  some  of  that,  and  wae 
gratified  to  find  that  its  success  was  immediate.  The  next  case  was  one 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  friend,  where  the  vomiting  had  been  kept 
up  incessantly  for  three  days,  and  where  creosote  had  been  unavailing. 
The  vomiting  was  partly  due  to  an  overflow  of  bile,  and  partly  to  preg- 
nancy: it  continued,  however,  after  the  flow  of  bile  had  ceased,  and  was 
banning  to  weaken  the  patient  materially.  The  first  dose  of  chloro- 
form (five  drops)  checked  the  vomiting  for  six  hours;  there  was  then  a 
slight  repetition  of  the  sickness,  which;  however,  disappeared  entirely 
after  another  dose. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  vomiting  from  disorder  of  the  liver.  The 
first  dose  put  a  stop  to  the  sickness,  and  had  not  to  be  repeated. 

My  next  experience  was  in  the  case  of  the  lady  I  first  mentioned,  who 
fonnd  it  useful  in  preventing  sea-sickness. 
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I  have  iodaoed  some  of  my  friends  also  to  try  it,  and  they  give  an 
equally  favourable  report  oonoeming  it. 

Its  chief  advantages  over  creosote  are,  its  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth 
as  it  goes  down,  and  its  not  unpleasant  flavour  if  it  comes  up  again. 
The  only  point  requiring  attention  is,  that  the  mixture  must  be  well 
agitated  immediately  before  being  taken,  as  the  chloroform  rapidly  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  spoon  or  glass. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  March 
5,  1853,  p.  252. 


32.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SARCINA  VBNTRICULI. 

By  Db.  Hassall. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  Db.  Hassall,  in  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  said,] 

One  of  the  chief  indications  was  certainly  to  destroy  the  fungus;  and 
this  he  thought  was  to  be  effected  by  two  means:  first,  by  tbe  regular 
and  systematic  exhibition  of  alkalies,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  which  acidity  formed  a  condition  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  parasite;  and,  secondly,  to  administer 
some  remedy  capable  of  exerting  a  destructive  effect  on  the  fungus. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  infusion  of  quassia  and  bicarbonate  of  potash 
were  prescribed  in  mixture,  and  doses  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  separately, 
the  diet  being  also  regulated.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  Dr. 
Hassall  learned,  that  although  the  sulphite  of  soda  had  not  been  taken, 
but  only  the  quassia  and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  yet  a  marked  and  en- 
couraging improvement  in  the  symptoms  had  taken  place,  the  frequency 
of  the  vomitings  especially  being  diminished.  Subsequently  the  sulphite 
of  soda  was  administered;  this  remedy,  together  with  the  potash  and 
quassia,  having  the  effect  of  stopping  entirely  the  vomitings  for  a  period 
of  five  weeks — in  fact,  up  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Hassall's  communication  to 
the  Society.  Not  only  had  the  vomitings  ceased,  but  tbe  bowels,  before 
so  obstinately  confined,  had  become  perfectly  regular;  there  was  no  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach,  or  flatulence;  the  urine  was  clear,  free  from  de- 
posit, and  passed  in  normal  quantity;  exertion  does  not  now  cause 
fittigae  as  formerly,  and  the  sleep  is  invariably  sound  and  refreshing. 

[Drs.  Lankester  and  Fuller  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  quassia  in  the 
case;  and  Drs.  Fuller  and  Hare  referred  to  cases  which  had  been  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  sulphite  of  soda.  Dr.  Hassall,  after  some  further 
observations,  explained  the  use  of  the  sulphite  by  saying,  that] 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  sulphite,  of  soda  in  cases  of  sarcina  ap- 
peared to  be  this:  The  sulphite  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach  by  the 
acids  generated  therein,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  liberated,  the 
destnictive  effects  of  which  upon  parasitic  formations  like  th^  sarcina 
was  well  known. —  Lancet ,  Jan.  29, 1853,  p.  120. 

[In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mb.  St.  John  Eowabds,  of  University 
College,  concurs  in  both  the  above  remarks:  that  acid  fluids  are  favour- 
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able  to  tbe  development  of  fongoid  growibs;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
tbe  valae  of  the  treatment  by  siQpbate  of  soda,  he  saysj 

The  only  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  coetaneons  administration  of  an 
alkali  with  a  sulphite  that  I  know  of  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Jenner,  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital, and  published  in  the  '  Medical  Times*  for  Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  193, 
"  On  account  of  the  burning  pain  which  he  otxasionally  complained  of,  I 
now  ordered  him  a  mixture  containing  sods  carb.  ^ij.  in  each  dose.  On 
the  13th,  15th,  and  16th,  he  again  vomited  sarcinse  in  quantity,  and,  as  . 
I  suspected  that  the  soda  prevented  the  evolution  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
I  omitted  the  carbonate.  From  the  16th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  June 
the  vomited  matter  contained  no  trace  of  sarcinn  or  tpruls.*' 

In  this  case  the  soda  was  taken  at  times  calculated  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  action  of  the  sulphite. — 'Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  March  19, 1853,  p.  301. 


33. — CMoroform  in  Colic,  particularly  in  Lead  Colic, — Db.  Aban,  o* 
Paris,  warmly  recommends  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  repeated 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  in  colic,  and  particularly  in  lead  Qolic 
He  says,  that  it  relieves  the  spasm  more  effectually  than  opium  or  bella- 
donna, and  moreover  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  safely 
repeated  than  either  of  these  medicines.  A  hundred  and  fifty  drops 
may,  according  to  Aran,  be  given  in  24  hours;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  even  a  larger  quantity,  though  seldom  required,  may  be  safely  ad- 
ministered, as  chloroform  is  very  quickly  eliminated  from  the  system. 
In  corroboration  of  the  value  of  chloroform  n  colic,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  adds  his  experience  of  its  efficacy  in  his  own  case.  He  had  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen  for  twenty-two 
hours,  accompanied  by  incessant  vomiting,  which  opium  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  failed  to  mitigate:  indeed,  they  were  rejected  as  soon  as  taken.  A 
dose  of  twenty  drops  of  chloroform  was  then  taken,  well  mixed  in  a  little 
water.  After  this,  there  was  no  more  sickness,  and  almost  instantane- 
ously the  pain  began  to  abate,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  entirely  subsided. 
Upon  a  return  of  the  pain,  some  hours  afterwards,  it  was  again  and 
finally  removed  by  a  smaller  dose  of  chloroform.  The  necessary  purga- 
tives were  afterwards  easily  retained,  and  the  cure  completed. — Associa- 
tion Med,  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1853,  p,  18. 


34.— BEMABES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIABBHCEA  BT 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

By  S.  W.  NoBTH,  Esq.,  District  Medical  Officer  to  the  York  Union. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  diarrhoea  has  prevailed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  usual,  and  consequently  much  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed in  the  investigation  of  this  disease,  and  various  new  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  suggested^  amongst  which  none  has  attracted  so 
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much  attention  as  that  by  sulphnric  add;  and  seldom  has  any  single 
remedy  gained  so  deserving  a  reputation  in  so  short  a  time.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  hands  of  many  this  remedy  has  failed  in  its  results  to  realise 
anything  like  the  advantages  it  was  said  to  possess  over  other  methods 
of  treatment  in  use  for  the  relief  of  this  affection.  This,  I  think, 
is  mainly  owing  to  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  cases  suita- 
ble for  its  use/for  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  treat  diarrhoea  on 
a  routine  jdan,  without  reflectbg  that  similar  symptoms  may,  and  often 
do,  spring  from  widely  different  causes,  and  are  to  be  combated  by  as 
different  treatment. 

When  diarrhoea  prevails  extensively,  as  it  did  during  the  summer  a^d 
autumn  of  last  year,  we  may  clearly  recognise  two  forms  of  this  affection, 
somewhat  similar  in  their  symptoms,  but  differing  materially  in  their 
ori^n,  and  requiring  distinct  methods  of  treatment. 

The  one,  simple  diarrhoea,  caused  mainly  by  the  kind  of  food  abundant 
at  this  season,  and  generally  to  be  attributed  to  eiUier  errors  of  diet,  or 
some  temporary  derangement  of  the  biliary  system,  and  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  copious  and  frequent  fsoculent  evacuation,  slight  nausea,  gri- 
ping^ and  tenesmus;  the  disease  frequently  being  cured  spontaneously  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  with  no  other  ill  effects  than  temporary  de- 
bility, and  seldom  requiring  any  other  treatment  than  mild  oleaginous 
purgatives,  and  sometimes  a  few  doses  of  chalk  mixture  and  opium. 

The  other  form  is  the  one  most  deserving  of  attention,  as  well  from 
the  severity  of  its  symptoms  as  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  lapse  into 
low  fever.  The  following  is  the  usual  history  of  the  case: — The  patient 
was  either  quite  well  a  few  hours  before,  or  perhaps  had  suffered  firom 
slight  relaxation  of  the  bowels  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  without  having 
committed  any  errors  or  irregularities  in  living,  he  was  seized  with  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea,  the  evacuations  consisting  at  first  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  in  a  very  fluid  state,  ultimately  becoming  like  dirty  water,  and 
containing  little  if  any  solid  matter;  nausea  and  vomiting  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fluid;  severe  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  cramps 
in  the  extremities,  often  very  violent;  the  pulse  small  and  frequent; 
tongue  moist,  and  either  clean  or  only  slightly. covered  with  a  brownish 
fur;  the  surface  cold  and  clammy;  countenance  anxious;  these  symptoms 
being  followed  by  a  continued  fever,  varying  in  duration  from  a  few  days 
to  a  week  or  two.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  form  of  the 
affection,  presenting  itself  with  various  degrees  of  severity,  from,  appa- 
rently simple  diarrhoea,  to  an  extent  almost  bordering  on  that  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

The  symptoms  most  worthy  of  note,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  distinguishing  this  from  the  preceding  form  of  diarr- 
hoea, are  the  peculiarly  fluid  evacuations,  the  severe  cramps  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and,  above  all,  the  consecutive  fever.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  were  most  numerous  in 
ill-drained  and  badly-ventilated  localities,  where  we  might  expect  to  find 
epidemic  disease  most  abundant;  that  numerous  cases  occurred  in  the 
same  locality;  and  I  think  we  may  fairly  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is 
not  a  distinct  disease  of  an  epidemic  character,  the  therapeutical  indica- 
tions of  which  may  more  appropriately  be  classed  with  those  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  typhus. 
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It  is  in  diarrhoea  having  this  character  that  I  found  the  salphiirie 
add  a  most  ^aloable  remedy,  frequently  in  a  few  hours  restoring  the 
patient  from  a  condition  of  extreme  distress  to  one  of  comparative 
comfort. 

I  usually  administered  the  dilute  acid  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  with 
a  drachm  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  at 
intervals  of  from  one  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case; 
the  almost  immediate  effect  of  which  was,  cessation  of  the  vomiting  and 
purging,  the  surface  becoming  warm,  and  the  countenance  losing  its 
anxious  appearance,  the  cramps  in  the  extremities  gradually  abating. 
Six  or  eight  doses  generally  sufficed  to  arrest  all  the  urgent  symptoms, 
and,  in  most  instances,  the  patient  was  convalescent  in  two  or  three  days. 
In  similar  cases,  treated  by  the  ordinary  stimulants  and  astringents,  the 
nausea  and  diarrhoea  often  continued  for  several  days,  the  tongue  becoming 
loaded  with  a  thick  brown  fur,  severe  headache,  thirst,  and  other  febrile 
symptoms;  the  stomach  and  bowels  not  recovering  their  healthy  function 
for  many  days;  or,  what  was  not  unfrequent,  the  diarrhoea  assuming  a 
dysenteric  character. 

The  advantages  of  the  acid  over  other  methods  of  treatment  seem 
to  me  to  be,  that  it  is  more  grateful  to  the  patient;  that  it  relieves  him 
of  all  the  urgent  symptoms  more  speedily,  and  that  the  stomach  and 
bowels  assume  their  healthy  functions  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  under 
any  other  plan  of  treatment:  and,  lastly,  that  this  remedy  is  not  expen- 
sive— circumstances  of  no  small  advantage  when  we  have  to  treat  large 
numbers  of  the  labouring  class;  for  to  them  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  to  be  able  to  resume  their  work  in  a  few  days,  or  not  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  is  not  a  mere  question  of  bodily  suffering  and  inconvenience, 
but  one  to  many  of  comfort  or  want  to  themselves  and  families. 

How  this  medicine  acts  I  leave  to  others  and  to  future  observation 
to  determine.  Of  its  value  as  a  remedial  agent  in  this  class  of  affec- 
tions, I  have  no  doubt.  One  caution  I  would  add,  viz.,  that,  when  a 
few  doses  fail  to  relieve  the  patient,  it  is  better  not  to  persevere;  for  a 
long  continuance  of  the  acid,  in  large  doses,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  set 
up  a  troublesome  and  unmanageable  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If  it  is  to  act  satisfEkctorily  will  be  shown 
by  the  result  of  a  few  doses. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  12, 1863, 
p.  159. 


35.— ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  ANTHELMINTICS. 

[Br.  EiiCHENMEiSTEB  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  relative  to 
the  value  of  those  remedies  used  for  the  destruction  of  worms.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  ascertained  that  electricity  was  not  itself  a 
vermifuge,  though  he  used  it  to  prove  the  death  of  the  worm,  as  the 
most  delicate  reagent.     Speaking  of  kousso,  he  says:] 

A  living  Tcenia  crassicolis,  procured  from  a  cat,  was  placed  at  four 
o'clock  in  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  doliehos  pruriens.  The  worm  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  well  in  this  mixture,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  afternoon  exhibited  most  vigorous  movements.     It  was  now 
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transferred  to  a  vessel  oontaining  a  mixture  of  infiision  of  konsso  and 
sonfe  of  the  infused  as  veil  as  of  the  fresh  powder,  with  albumen.  The 
temperatiire  of  the  mixture  was  99*5°  F.  On  its  introduction,  the  worm 
quickly  extended  itself;  after  some  time  it  was  found  to  be  dead,  its 
colour  having  changed  to  a  dirty  reddish-yellow.  Two  Toenice  serrcUcs 
were  placed  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  in  a  mixture  of  albumen 
and  kousso;  at  two  o'clock  they  were  dying,  and  at  three  completely 
dead.  Two  Tcenioi  serratcB  from  the  same  dog  were  brought  into  contact 
with  konsso  and  milk  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  two 
o'clock  were  dead.  Two  TcenioB  serratce  were  placed  at  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon  in  albumen,  mixed  with  decoction  of  pomegranate  root 
and  with  some  of  the  powdered  root:  they  died  m  three  hours.  Two 
others  were  placed  in  milk  mixed  with  the  decoction  only:  they  died  in 
three  and  a  half  hours.  A  Toaiia  crassicolis  was  put  into  a  mixture  of 
albumen  with  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern:  it  died  gradually  in  three 
hours  and  three  quarters.  A  number  of  Tcenia  cucumeruuB  were  placed 
in  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  oil  of  turpentine:  they  were  dead  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 

A  number  of  the  same  were  put  into  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  castor 
oil;  they  were  lively  at  first,  but  died  in  seven  hours.  Similar  worms 
were  put  into  a  salad,  composed  of  pieces  of  unwatered  herring,  boiled 
potatoes,  large  pieces  of  onion  and  garlic,  albumen,  vinegar,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  oil.  They  died  in  eight  hours.  Lastly,  the  author  tested 
the  vermifuge  powers  of  the  brown  oxide  of  copper:  fifteen  grains  were 
administered  in  the  course  of  four  days  to  a  strong  cat.  When  the  body 
was  opened,  the  entire  intestinal  canal  was  found  to  be  full  of  fluid, 
yellow,  flaky  fieoes;  the  intestine  was  softened,  and  denuded  of  epitheli- 
um, especially  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  where  the  adjoining 
Foyer's  glan(k  were  much  swollen,  particularly  in  two  situations,  one  of 
which  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  one-third  of  an  inch  broad;  the 
other  was  nearly  circular,  and  its  diameter  one-third  of  an  inch.  The 
cat  had  been  purged.  The  tsenise  and  iiscarides  it  contained  were  lively. 
It  would  hence  appear  that  this  substance  is  inefficacious  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  dangerous  to  the  system. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  above  experiments: — 
In  milk  boiled  with  konsso  tssnisd  died  in  half  an  hour. 
In  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  albumen,  in  1   to  1 J  hour. 

In  decoction  of  kousso  with  albumen 1^  „  8    hours. 

In  decoction  of  pomegranate  root  with  milk  3    „  8^     „ 

In  decoction  of  pomegranate  root  with  albumen...  8  „ 

In  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern  with  albumen....  3^  „  4       „ 

In  castor-oil  with  albumen  8  „ 

In  salmagundi  with  garlic  and  onions 8  „ 

Konsso  therefore  seems  the  most  efficacious  remedy  against  tsenisa. 
When  pomegranate  bark  and  male  fern  root  fail,  their  &ilure  may  be 
owiDg  to  the  habit  of  administering  a  laxative  in  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  vermifuge,  by  which  the  latter  may  be  carried 
beyond  the  worm.  With  regard  to  pomegranate  root,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  large  doses  it  occasions  diarrhoea.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  castor-oil. 

VOL.  xxvn.  H 
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The  following  are  the  results  of  the  author's  experiments: — 1.  An 
asoaris  lived  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  in  albumen  into  which  some 
camphor  had  been  introduced.  2.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
albumen  killed  some  ascarides  which  were  placed  in  it  from  two  and  a 
half  to  six  hours.  3.  Ascarides  lived  forty  hours  in  albumen  and  worm- 
seed,  whether  the  latter  was  employed  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion. 
4.  Some  ascarides  were  placed  in  albumen  mixed  with  santonine;  they 
did  not  die  in  it,  nor  did  they  die  in  a  watery  infusion  of  santonine. 
When  santonine  was  dissolved  in  oil,  especially  in  castor-oil,  and  mixed 
with  albumen  and  ascarides,  the  latter  died  in  ten  minutes.  An  injec- 
tion of  santonine  and  castor-oil  was  thrown  up  the  rectum  of  a  cat,  and 
produced  oamerous  motions  containing  dead  worms;  and  on  killing  the 
cat,  the  entire  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  ascertained  - 
to  be  free  from  worms,  while  four  wire  found  near  the  stomac]>  quite 
rigid  and  extended,  and  retaining  but  little  life.  A  Tcenia  crassicolis, 
however,  was  found  in  the  intestines,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  uninjured 
and  very  lively.  5.  A  mixture  of  albumen  and  aniseed,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  latter,  killed  the  worms  in  about  twenty-four  hours*  ^ 
6.  Parsley,  mixed  with  albumen,  killed  ascarides  very  slowly.  7.  Flour 
of  mustard  and  albumen  destroyed  them  in  about  four  hours.  8.  In 
rue  the  worms  lived  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  9.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  millefoil.  In  contact  with  tansy,  valerian,  and  camomile, 
great  numbers  of  them  Uved  for  twenty-four  hours.  With  onions  and 
garlic  they  perished  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  A  decoction  of  cloves, 
with  or  without  albumen,  killed  them  in  twelve  hours.  In  an  infusion 
of  ginger,  with  or  without  albumen,  they  lived  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Petroleum,  mixed  with  albumen,  killed  them  in  less  than  six  hours,  as 
did  also  oil  of  cajeput  and  albumen. 

A  series  of  vermifuges,  taken  from  the  class  of  balsamics,  namely, 
assafoetida,  ammoniacum,  balsam  of  Peru,  extract  of  juniper,  and 
Venice  turpentine,  was  tried  in  like  manner.  In  all  these  the  worms 
lived  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Of  the  class  of  empyreumatics,  the 
foUowing^  were  tried: — Qleum  Chaberti  (a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  one  of  the  animal  oil  of  Bippei),  oil  of  amber,  castor- 
oil,  tar  water,  creasote,  wood- vinegar,  and  wood-soot.  In  these,  for  the 
most  part,  the  worms  lived  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  ex- 
cept the  wood-vinegar,  in  which  they  lived  rather  more  than  twelve; 
and  creasote,  in  which  they  died  within  two  hours.  Of  bitters,  the  au- 
thor tried  aloes,  gamboge,  ox-gall,  wormwood,  myrrh,  gentian,  quassia, 
hops,  bitter  orange,  and  acarus  calamus;  in  all  these  the  ascarides  lived 
from  twenty-four  to  forty  hours.  Of  astringents  he  tried  pure  tannic 
add,  pomegranate  root,  kousso,  extract  of  walnuts,  cinchona  bark  and 
quina,  elm  bark,  willow  bark,  the  flowers  and  stalks  of  meadow  sweet, 
oak  bark,  dragon's  blood,  catechu,  and  kino.  In  these  the  worms  died 
in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  with  but  two  exceptions,  namely, 
tincture  of  galls  and  pomegranate  root,  both  of  which  killed  them  in  the 
space  of  eleven  hours.  Of  saline  preparations,  sulphate  of  soda,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  the  roe  of  herring  were  tried.  In  the  first,  the 
worms  died  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours;  in  the  second,  in  from  two 
to  six;  and  in  the  roe  of  the  herring,  in  four  hours.     The  following  me-. 
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iallic  poisons  were  experimented  on:  arsenioi  calomelj  corrosiTe  subli- 
mate, and  the  salts  of  tin,  of  lead,  and  of  copper.  Corrosive  sublimate 
alone  destroyed  the  worms  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  hours;  all  the  other 
metallic  salts  required  a  much  longer  period.  From  these  experiments 
it  would  appear  that  santonine  mixed  with  oil  is  the  most  powerful  ver- 
mifage,  then  chloride  of  sodium,  the  roe  of  the  herring,  garlic,  onions, 
fee.  The  author  advises  that  santonine  should  be  given  as  a  vermifuge, 
mixed  with  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  to  an  ounce 
of  castor-oil.  This  solution  shonld  he  given  in  the  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
until  the  effect  is  produced.  As  auxiliary  treatment,  chloride  of  sodium, 
herring-brine,  mustard,  onions,  and  garlic,  may  be  employed. — Froriep*s 
Tagsberichte  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  NcUur-und  Hetlkvnde.  Pharma- 
kologie.  Band  1,  p.  317. — Association  Med,  Journal,  Feb,  11, 1853, 
p.  134. 
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36.— THE  ACTION  OP  LIQUOR  POTASS^   ON  THE   UEINE 

IN  HEALTH. 

By  Db.  £.  A.  Pabees,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University 

College. 

[The  following  epitome  of  this  subject  is  taken  from  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirnrgical  Review/  by 
Dr.  Parkes:] 

The  effect  produced  by  liquor  potassie  on  the  healthy  system  may  be 
thus  recapitulated.  If  this  remedy  be  taken  soon  after  meals,  its  action 
is  that  of  an  antacid.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  or  with  lactic  acid, 
and  then,  doubtless,  passes  iAto  tiie  circulation.  What  appreciable 
effect  it  now  produces  is  not  indicated  in  the  tables  above  given,  but  it 
does  not  increase  either  the  water,  solids,  or  sulphnric  acid  of  the  urine. 
If  the  liquor  potassso  be  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  it  passes  unneu- 
tralized  into  the  circulation,  and  probably  through  the  veins;  in  so  doing 
it  must  produce  an  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  small 
veins,  but  the  extent  of  this  cannot  be  known.  As  much  as  3  ij*  ^^^^ 
been  taken  with  only  4oz.  of  water,  without  causing  epigastric  pain  or 
uneasiness  (although  it  produced  considerable  temporary  scalding  of  the 
mouth  and  throat),  and  without  apparently  producing  any  local  effects 
in  the  stomach.  In,  usually,  from  tliirty  to  ninety  minutes  after  its 
entrance  into  the  circulation,  an  increased  flow  of  slightly  acid  urine 
occurs,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  potash,  organic  matter  differing 
considerably  from  that  of  ordinary  urine,  and  a  relatively  large  propor- 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid:  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  chlorine  are  less 
changed.    Perhaps  an  organic  acid  (not  uric,  and  probably  not  hippuric) 
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is  also  present.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is,  that  an  aIl)uminoii9 
eompoand,  either  in  the  blood  itself,  or  in  the  textures,  has  become 
oxidized;  its  sulphur,  under  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid^  has  united  with 
potash,  and,  with  possibly  the  changed  protein-compound,  is  poured  out 
firom  the  kidneys.  This  oxidizing  effect  of  the  liquor  potasss  is  no  doubt 
assisted  by  exercise,  and  by  copious  draughts  of  water;  but  in  the  abovQ 
experiments,  exercise  and  fluid  were  abstained  from,  in  order  not  to 
complicate  the  results.  The  amount  of  albumen  or  fibrine  destroyed  by 
one  drachm  of  liquor  potassse  cannot  be  considerable,  but  if  the  potash 
were  continued  in  large  quantities,  oxidation  could  probably  be  pushed 
to  any  amount.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  (d  potash  did  not  in  a  heedthy 
9ystem  have  the  same  effects. 

After  the  increased  flow  of  urine,  the  quantity  passed  per  hour  £dls 
slightly  below  the  standard.  It  appears  to  resume  its  ordinary  composi- 
tion, but  its  exact  condition  at  this  period  has  not  been  determined. 
Some  obeerrations  on  urine  in  disease,  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  the 
uric  acid  will  be  found  to  be  increased. 

Such  were  tiie  effidcts  of  liquor  potasss  on  the  urine.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  other  excretions  was  not  obvions.  The  skin  and  the  intestines 
a|ipeared  quite  unaffected,  and  as  all  the  potash  was  found  in  the  urine, 
the  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood.  In  most  of  the  experiments  there 
were  no  subjecti-ve  symptoms  of  any  kind.  On  two  occasions,  there  wa» 
rattier  sharp  frontal  headache,  languor,  depression,  B%ht  lumbar  pain^ 
and  aching  of  the  leg8>  after  the  large  flow  of  urine.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th,  when  the  flow  of  urine,  which  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  ^ 
§  iss.  per  hour,  was  augmented  in  two  and  a  half  hours  by  §  zir.,  and  no 
fluid  was  supplied  to  the  system,  the  pulse  became  perceptibly  smal] 
(almost  thready)  and  slow;  it  remained  equal  and  r^;ular — Uiere  was  no 
thirst,  no  shiTcring,  and  no  nausea;  the  skin  was  dry  and  warm.  Ib 
six  hours  the  pulse  had  quite  regained  its  force  and  frequency,  and  the 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared  without  any  fluid  haying  been  taken. 

After  tiie  experiments  were  concluded,  the  general  health  did  not 
appear  impaired;  it  was,  if  anything,  better  than  usual. 

The  effect  of  liquor  potasssB  on  the  diseased  system  is  a  much  more 
difficult  problem.  The  chemical  conditions  are  not  the  same,  and  the 
effects  of  the  potash  are  necessarily  influenced  by  them.  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  this  subject,  but  observe  that  it  is  necessary,  when  its  oxidiz- 
ing effects  are  desired,  to  give  the  potash  eight  or  ten  hours  after  foody 
to  drink  moderate  quantities  of  water,  and,  if  possible,  to  use  exercise. 
The  potash  should  be  given  pure,  or  with  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, but  unmixed  with  sugar.  I  may  so  far  anticipate  what  will  be 
hereafter  said  on  this  point,  by  stating  that,  administered  in  this  way, 
it  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  the  exudations  of  inflammations,  but  ap- 
pears less  useful  in  the  early  stages,  when  an  antagonistic  force  seems  to 
be  in«action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  varying  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  unaccounted  for  by  diet  and  exercise,  is  occasioned  by  greater  or 
less  alkalinity  of  the  blood  producing  variations  in  the  amount  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  albuminous  compounds. — BriU  and  For,  Medico- Chirurgical 
BemtWy  Jan^  1853,  p.  272. 
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37.— ON  THE  PRESENCE  OP  PUS  IN  THE  URINE. 
By  Db.  R.  B.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  Physidon  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

[The  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  a  formidable  symptom,  and  makes 
the  medical  attendant  anxious  to  ascertain  its  exact  source.  Now  what 
are  the  means  by  which  the  presence  of  pus  may  be  detected?] 

Suppose  a  specimen  of  urine  is  brought  to  you  in  which  pui  is  sus- 
pected to  exist,  how  do  you  proceed  to  detect  the  pus  ?  and  how  can  you 
dJBtingnish  it  from  other  deposits  which  we  know  to  the  naked  eye  pre- 
sent  appeanmces  not  unlike  those  of  pus  ?  The  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  on  this  point  will  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  we  have  a  fair 
amount  of  pus  present, — a  quantity,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  form  more  or 
less  of  a  deposit  evident  to  the  imaided  eye. 

Urine  containing  pus,  then,  generally  exhibits  a  certain  cloudiness  or 
muddiness,  so  that  when  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light  you  cannot  see 
through  it;  the  clear,  transparent  appearance  of  the  healthy  secretion  is 
absent.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  urine  is  passed,  you  will  find  it  has  been  muddy  from 
the  moment  when  it  was  passed,  and  that  it  had  not  become  so  after 
standing  for  some  time.  This  constitutes  another  distinctive  character 
of  urine  containing  pus,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from  lithate  of 
ammonia,  which  sometimes  forms  a  deposit  that  exhibits  much  of  the 
general  appearances  of  pus;  for  the  urine  from  which  the  lithate  of  am* 
monia  is  deposited  is  always  perfectly  bright  and  clear  when  first  passed, 
and  becomes  turbid  only  after  it  has  cooled,  the  lithate  of  ammonia  being 
perfectly  soluble  in  the  secretion  while  warm.  Hence  you  should 
always  be  particular  to  ask  the  patient  if  his  urine  is  clear  when  jMssed, 
unless  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  testing  it  yourself;  but 
this  we  are  firequently  prevented  from  doing,  and  it  becomes  important, 
therefore,  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  with  reference  to  this 
very  important  symptom.  If  the  urine  be  clear  when  passed,  and 
becomes  muddy  only  after  standing,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  the 
turbidity  depends  upon  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  not  upon  the  presence 
of  pus. 

Purulent  urine,  besides  possessing  this  muddiness,  has  also  this 
character, — ^that  after  a  time  a  deposit  from  it  collects  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  forms  a  layer,  varying  in  thickness,  (according  to  the 
quantity  of  pus  present),  of  a  yellowish  green  material,  which  has  a 
creamy  consistence.  This  deposit  leaves  the  supernatant  fluid  more  or 
less  dear,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  completeness;  but  frequently 
the  mine  eontmues  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  pus  in  suspension,  whi<^ 
leaves  a  certain  amount  of  turbidity  or  milkiness  in  the  supernatant 
fluid.  If  the  urine  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  this  greenish 
layer  of  pus  undergoes  certain  changes,  by  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  urine  is  brought  about;  and  the  fluid  soon  becomes  alkaline,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  urea.  At  the  same  time,  the  alkali,  thus  developed,  re< 
acts  in  a  peculiar  way  on  the  pus,  which  is  observed  to  become  thick, 
viscid,  and  ropy,  and  to  lose  its  minutely  granular  appearance,  becoming 
more  or  lew  traiuipar«iit^  and  fonning  what  has  long  been  decNsibed 
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as  glairj  miiciis.  It  has  been  found  tbat  potash  (and  I  believe 
the  observation  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Babington)  also  re-acts  in  this 
manner  upon  pus,  and;  in  consequence,  it  becomes  a  valuable  re-agent  to 
enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

Here  I  take  a  specimen  of  urine  exhibiting  the  general  characters 
which  I  have  just  described  as  being  characteristic  of  pumlent  urine. 
Tou  see  there  is  an  abundant  creamy-looking  deposit;  and  if  I  pour 
off  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  add  a  little  of  this  liquor  potassse,  you  will 
perceive  the  change  occur  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  As  I  shake  the 
vessel,  you  observe  the  deposit  becomes  tenacious  and  glairy,  so  that, 
when  I  attempt  to  pour  it  into  another  vessel,  it  does  not  drop,  but  runs 
off  in  a  viscid  stream,  very  like  uncoagulated  white  of  egg;  indeed  many 
persons  might  mistake  this  glairy  mass  for  white  of  egg.  Pus  altered 
in  its  character  in  this  manner  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  set  free  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  was,  until  late  years,  ordi- 
narily considered  as  a  deposit  of  glairy  or  ropy  mucus;  but  it  has  since 
been  shown  that  mucus  never  assumes  this  particular  form  of  a  ropy 
sediment,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  nor  does  it 
ever  exist  in  the  urine  in  such  quantity  as  we  frequently  find  this 
altered  pus. 

I  have  said  that  purulent  urine  is  always  muddy;  but  this  is  not  a 
character  by  which  we  are  enabled  with  certainty  to  say  whether  a  given 
specimen  contains  pus.  Urine  may  be  muddy  from  other  causes;  I 
mean,  urine  may  exhibit  a  muddy  appearance  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  from 
the  presence  of  other  deposits  besides  pus.  Phosphatic  urine  is  also 
muddy,  and  often  much  resembles  purulent  urine;  but  generally  it 
appears^  paler  than  the  latter.  After  phosphatic  urine  has  been  standing 
for  some  time,  a  deposit  is  always  found  just  as  it  occurs  in  purulent  urine; 
but,  in  the  former,  the  deposit  is  usually  white  instead  of  being  yellow, 
and  is  flocculent  and  light  instead  of  being  thick  and  heavy.  We  also 
observe  this  very  important  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  depo- 
sit, that  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  renders  the  phosphatic  urine  per- 
fectly  clear,  while  it  increases  the  turbidity  of  the  other.  This  re-action 
will  always  enable  us  conclusively  to  distinguish  between  a  specimen  of 
urine  muddy  from  the  presence  of  pus  and  one  which  is  rendered  turbid 
by  the  precipitation  of  phosphates.  Phosphatic  deposits  are  all  readily 
soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  are  precipitated  again  from  the  acid 
solution  by  ammonia.  Purulent  deposits  are  not  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids;  but  frequently  the  turbidity  is  increased,  owing  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  a  little  albumen  from  the  liquor  puris.  Another  distinctive 
character  of  urine  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphate  is, 
that  it  is  usually,  though  not  always,  alkaline;  while  purulent  urine 
more  frequently  exhibits  a  slightly  acid  re-action,  at  least  when  quite 
fresh,  or  it  may  be  neutral;  but  we  do  not  frequently  meet  with  urine 
of  this  description  of  a  strongly  acid  re-action,  unless  the  patient  is 
taking  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  at  the  time.  Then,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  just  now,  we  have  in  alkalies  a  most  excellent  and  easily- 
applied  chemical  test,  which  will  enable  us  with  certainty  to  discrimi- 
nate between  these  deposits;  and  liquor  potassse  has  been  found  the 
most  convenient  alkali  which  we  can  use  for  the  purpose,  as  it  will  keep 
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well,  and  requires  no  great  profiindity  of  chemical  knowledge  in  its 
application;  and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  is  hot  open  to  any  sonrces  of  fallacy. 

There  are  other  points  distinctive  of  urine  containing  pus.  If  we 
apply  heat  to  the  clear  fluid  after  the  suhaidence  of  the  deposit,  it  will 
coagulate,  and  the  amount  of  coagulation  which  takes  place  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pus  present.  This  will  take  place 
if  the  urine  be  acid;  if  it  be  alkaline,  you  must  acidulate  it  before  heat- 
ing it.  The  albumen  is  derived  from  the  liquor  puris,  and  hence  puru- 
lent urine  is  always  albuminous,  and  it  is  albuminous  because  purulent. 

For  an  additional  and  unequivocal  test  of  pus,  you  must  look  to  its 
physical  constitution.  Pus  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  the  liquor 
puris,  and  the  pus  globules  which  are  held  in  suspension  in  the  former^ 
just  as  the  blood-corpuscles  are  suspended  and  float  about  in  the 
liquor  saDgninis.  The  pus  globules  or  pus  cells  are  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  microscope.  If  a  specimen  of  urine  contain  albumen, 
it  may  be  derived  from  the  liquor  puris,  and  may,  therefore,  be  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  pus,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  escape  of  serum 
only,  as  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis.  This  point  may  be 
at  once  settled,  as  regards  the  presence  of  pus,  by  examining  a  drop 
of  the  turbid  urine  under  the  microscope,  when  we  shall  not  £ul  to 
recognize  the  pus  corpuscles  if  pus  be  present  in  the  urine.  These 
particles  are  spmewhat  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
differ  from  them  in  shape,  being  globular,  while  the  latter  are  bi-concave 
^iscs.  They  much  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but 
appear  darker  and  more  highly  granulated  than  the  latter.  This  granu- 
lar appearance  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  highly 
refracting  molecules  in  the  pus  corpuscle,  which  are  doubtless  of  a  fatty 
nature;  and  to  them,  most  probably,  the  change  which  occurs  on  the 
additibn  of  liquor  potassse  is  due,  the  fatty  matter  being  converted  into 
a  soap  by  the  alkali.  When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  pus  corpuscles 
exhibit  two  or  three  circular  bodies  in  the  centre,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  oil  globules.  Some  corpuscles  are  found  to  contain  three  or 
four  of  these  bodies;  others  two;  and  in  some,  only  one  can  be  detected. 
The  presence,  then,  of  particles  like  these  will  enable  yen  to  distinguish 
pus  from  all  other  deposits  which  occur  in  the  urine. 

We  have  also  to  distinguish  the  pus  deposit  from  deposits  of  mucus. 
Mucus  seldom  forms  a  distinct  stratum,  like  pus:  if  viscid,  it  is  so  when 
acid;  but  pus  exhibits  the  glairiness,  which  renders  it  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  mucus,  only  when  it  is  all^line.*  If  we  examine  mucus  under 
the  microscope,  we  shall  not  fail  to  detect  more  or  less  of  epithelium, 
and  the  so-called  mucus  particles  in  small  numbers,  which,  doubtless, 
are  incipient  pus  corpuscles.  Mucus,  again,  does  not  re-act,  like  pus, 
with  solution  of  potash,  and  it  is  soluble,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
acetic  acid. 

Having  considered  the  more  prominent  features  of  deposits  of  pus  as 
they  occur  in  the  urine,  let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  pus  which  is  found  in  the  urine  may  have  been  derived, 
and  the  circumstances  which  may  give  rise  to  its  formation.  The  pus 
may  have  been  developed  from  the  lining  membrane  of  any  of  the  surfaces 
over  which  the  urine  would  flow  as  it  passes  from  the  kidneys,  or  in  con- 
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tact  wiih  wldoh  it  would  come.  It  may  oome  from  the  nrethis  in  the 
male;  and  in  the  fenuUe  it  is  often  derived  from  the  maoons  membrane 
of  the  vagina.  When  we  examine  the  nrine  of  a  female,  and  find  pus 
present  in  it,  we  should  always  he  careful  to  inquire  )i  leucorrhoea  be 
present,  and  in  very  many  cases  this  will  be  found  actually  to  be  the 
case.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  keep  this  in  view,  for  I  have 
known  many  persons  much  puzzled,  from  this  simple  circumstance. 
They  have  found  pus  in  the  urine,  and  have  been  unable,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  other  symptoms,  to  draw  any  conclusions  with  reference  to  its 
origin.  Pus  may  likewise  come  from  an  adjoining  abscess  which  has 
opened  into  one  of  the  urinary  passages.  An  inflammatory  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine;  and  inflammation  of  the  ureter,  and  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  {pyeiids)  will  also  give  rise  to  it,  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney  itself. 

When  the  quantity  of  pus  discharged  is  considerable,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  particular  feature,  either  of  it  or  of  the  urine,  by  which  it  may  be 
determined  whether  the  pus  comes  from  an  abscess  in  the  kidney,  or 
from  some  of  the  surfaces  over  which  the  urine  passes,  as  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  ureter,  or  the  bladder. 

One  point  in  reference  to  this  matter,  which  will  be  very  important  if 
future  investigation  will  confirm  it,  is  due  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Beale,  who 
thinks  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pus  is  derived  from  the  bladd^, 
ureters,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  triple  phosphate  is  almost  invariably 
present;  but  in  those  instances  in  which  the  pus  is  due  to  an  abscess  in 
the  kidney,  or  to  the  presence  of  an  abscess  situated  external  to  the  urinary 
passages,  and  communicating  with  them,  the  crystals  of  triple  phosphate 
are  almost  always  absent. 

When  mucous  surfaces  are  highly  irritated,  we  find  they  have  a  great 
disposition  to  secrete  i^osphate,  and  this  may  account  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  triple  phosphate  we  usually  meet  with  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Ahsoesses 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  opening  into 
them,  may  furnish  pus  to  the  urine.  Thus  a  prostatic  ahscess  may  burst 
into  the  urethra,  or  a  lumbar  abscess  may  open  into  the  ureter. — Med. 
Titnes  and  Gazette,  April  2,  1858,  p,  387. 


88.— ON  VARIOUS  FORIiS  OP  ALBUMINIFACIENT  EBNAL 

DISEASES. 

From  a  Review  of  the  work  of  Db.  Geobob  Johnson  on  these  forms 

of  Kidney  Disease,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal' 

[The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  first  form,  viz.,  Acute  Degenerative  Nb' 
phrkist  consists,  as  frequently  mentioned  before  in  these  pages,  of  a  con- 
gestive or  inflammatory  state  of  the  textures  of  the  kidney,  mostly 
seated  in  the  cortical  part,  but  chiefly  in  the  tubules,  producing  an  ex- 
foliation of  epithelial  cells  and  scales  lining  the  tubules.  Dr.  Johnson 
also  thinks  it  affects  the  Malpighian  bodies,  occasionally  destroying  one 
or  two  of  these.    Let  us  oonsidar  what  is  the] 
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'  Pathology  of  Cfte  Disease. — Having  examined  the  morbid  anaitomj 
of  acate  desqnamatiTe  nephritis,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
sabject  of  the  pathological  interpretation  of  the  Tarions  conditions 
which  onr  anatomical  investigations  have  revealed  to  us.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  assist  ns  to  comprehend  the  whole  snbject,  if  we  make 
Bome  general  observations  illustrative  of  the  proposition  which  we  shall 
adopt  as  a  central  truth — vie.,  that  all  the  changes  of  structure  commence 
m  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland,  and  are  the  result  of  an  effort  made 
hy  the  cells  to  eliminate  from  the  blood  some  abnormal  products — some 
materials  which  do  not  naturally  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  renal 
secretion. 

"  AJIosion  has  already  been  made  to  the  physiology  of  secreting  cells, 
and  it  has  been  shown  tiiat  the  cells  of  the  different  glands  have  charac- 
teristic appearances,  which  render  it  quite  easy  for  a  practised  observer 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  cells  of  the  liver,  for  instance, 
have  a  very  different  appearance  from  those  of  the  kidney.  It  is  quite 
evident,  too,  that  their  appearances  are  not  more  diverse  than  their  vital 
powers.  The  cells  of  the  kidney  have  the  power  of  secreting  urine, 
while  those  of  the  liver  seerete  bile.  And  although,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cells,  the  physiologist  could  not  have  predicted  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  thek  secretions,  yet  he  rightly  concludes  that  there  is 
an  intimate  relationship  betweeif  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
cells  and  the  nature  and  composition  of  their  secreted  products,  so  that 
he  learns  to  attribute  to  a  cell  havin^T  certain  characteristic  appearances, 
the  mysterious  vital  power  of  secreting  the  constituents  of  urine,  while 
with  a  cell  having  certain  other  appearances,  he  associates  the  power  of 
secreting  bile. 

"The  next  point  which  it  is  important  to  observe  is,  that  the  cells  of 
each  gland,  besides  the  constituents  of  their  own  proper  secretion,  have 
also  tibe  power  of  separating  from  the  blood  certain  materials  which  do 
not  form  a  part  of  their  normal  secretion.  It  is  well  known,  that  many 
salts  and  many  odorous  and  colouring  matters,  derived  from  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdom,  when  introduced  into  the  blood  through  the 
stomach,  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys;  and  the  separation  is  effected  so 
quickly  and  so  completely,  as  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the  materials  in 
question  are  secreted  by  the  renal  cells  with  as  much  fftdlity  as  those 
which  constitute  their  own  proper  secretion.  In  regard  to  some  of  these 
materials,  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  they  may  be 
secreted  by  the  kidneys  for  a  long  time  and  in  large  quantities,  without 
producing  any  perceptible  change  in  the  structure  of  the  gland,  or  any 
other  modification  of  the  urine  than  the  mixture  with  it  of  the  salt  or 
other  foreign  substances,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  which  is  required  to  keep  the  materials  in  solution.  Whether 
any  matters,  not  being  constituents  of  healthy  urine,  can  be  secreted  by 
the  kidn^  without  producing  some  slight  modification  of  the  secreting 
cells,  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt;  but  the  effect  upon  the  cells  is  not 
commonly  so  injurious,  that  the  physician  need  hesitate  to  give  his 
patients  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  consecutivdy,  such  medicines  as 
iodide  of  fwtassium,  although  he  knows  that  this  new  material  is  oon- 
tianaUy  being  secreted  by  t£e  t^uJ  cells^  and  so  mingled  with  the  urine. 
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'ilt  is  important,  howeirer,  to  obserrei  that  there  are  some  materials 
which,  when  secreted  by  the  kidneys  in  moderate  quantities,  and  for  a 
short  time,  appear  to  lead  to  no  injurious  consequences,  may  yet  produce 
Tery  decided  changes  of  structure,  after  the  long-continued  secretion  of 
the  same  materials  in  larger  quantities.     We  have  an  instance  of  this, 
in  the  secretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys  in  diabetes.     It  is  now  a  well> 
ascertained  fact,  that  this  disease  consists  in  an  imperfect  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  certain  alimentary  materials,  as  a  consequence  of  which, 
the  sugar  which  is  formed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  enters  the  blood, 
and  is  thence  removed  by  various  secretory  organs,  but  chiefly  by  the 
kidneys.     The  sugar  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  its  passage  through  the 
secreting  cells  being  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  Malpighian, 
bodies,  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  solution.     It 'can  rarely  happen,  that  an 
opportunity  offers  for  examining  the  kidneys  in  the  early  stage  of  dia- 
betes, so  as  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  cells  at  that  period;  but  we 
know  that  for  many  months,  several  pints  of  urine  will  be  secreted  in 
the  day,  and  this,  without  any  evidence  of  the  slightest  imperfection  in 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney.     It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  from  the  commencement,  the  secretion  of  sugar  is  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells;  and  after  the  long 
continuance  of  the  disease  these  changes  are  very  decided.     In  two  oases 
of  death  from  diabetes,  I  found  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidney 
remarkably  opaque,  and  having  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  cells  being  also 
opaque,  from  containing  a  large  quantity  of  finely  granular  matter  with   , 
oil.     In  one  case  the  urine  had  been  albuminous  and  contained  granular 
casts;  of  the  urine  in  the  other  case  I  have  no  information,  except  that 
it  was  saccharine.     The  appearance  of  the  gland-cells  in  the  two  cases 
was  Tery  similar  and  was  doubtless  connected  with  the  continued  secre- 
tion of  sugar.     An  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  with  more  or 
less  of  structural  change  in  the  kidney,  has,  as  Dr.  Ghristison  remarks, 
been  observed  to  occur  so  frequently  in  connection  with  diabetes,  that 
their  concurrence  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  altogether  accidental 
The  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is,  that  the  long-continued 
secretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys  modifies  the  gland-cells,  effecting  a 
change  in  their  appearance  and  in  their  vital  endowments,  so  that  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  secretion  of  sugar,  they  become  more  or  less  unfitted 
for  eliminating  the  constituents  of  their  own  proper  secretion.   This  effect 
of  the  secretion  of  entirely  new  materials  by  the  gland-cells,  is  no  more 
than  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori,  from  a  consideration  of  the  phy- 
siology of  secretion,  and  of  the  specific  characters  which  mark  the  celb, 
no  less  than  the  secreted  products  of  each  gland. 

"  We  have  another  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  the  secreting  cells 
of  an  effort  to  eliminate  new  materials  in  cases  of  jaundice.  When,  from 
any  cause,  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  so  imperfectly  performed  as  to 
allow  of  the  bile  accumulating  in  the  blood,  the  urine  is  found  to  be 
deeply  tinged  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  constituents  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion; and  on  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  we  find  the  renal 
secreting  cells  in  variable  numbers,  some  being  scattered,  while  others 
are  entangled  in  moulds  of  the  kidney  tubes,  and  all  of  them  coloured 
by  the  bile  contained  within  them.     When  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
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examining  the  kidney  after  death  in  Uiese  cases,  we  find  the  tnbes  deeply 
tinged  by  the  bile  contained  in  their  secreting  cells,  and  some  tubes  are 
nearly  or  quite  filled  with  cells  which  have  been  thrown  off,  while  others 
have  been  formed  apon  the  basement  membrane  beneath  them.  Thus 
it  appears  that  when  the  blood  circulating  through  the  kidney  contains 
an  excess  of  bile,  the  renal  cells,  in  striving  to  eliminate  these  materials, 
'become  deeply  ting^  by  it,  and  many  of  them  are  so  &r  modified,  as  to 
be  shed  by  a  process  of  desquamation. 

"  In  the  instances  here  adduced  of  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
renal  cells  effected  by  the  secretion,  in  the  one  case  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
other  of  bile,  we  have  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials  which  haTO  modified  the  cells.  In  many  cases,  however, 
we  know  nothing  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material;  and  the  evi- 
dence that  there  is  some  tnaterUs  morbi  which  excites  the  renal  disease 
18  derived — 1st.  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
tiie  disease  occurs.  These  have  been  referred  to  at  some  length  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion, that  aU  the  causes  of  renal  disease  have  this  common  feature,  that 
they  tend  to  produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

*'  2d.  We  gain  additional  evidence  upon  the  point  in  question  from 
analogy.  We  know  that  during  the  process  of  normal  secretion,  there 
is  no  visible  shedding  of  secreting  cells;  but  we  have  seen  that  certain 
materials  foreign  to  the  renal  secretion,  while  they  are  passing  through 
the  gland-cells,  so  modify  the  process  of  secretion  and  of  cell-growth,  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  desquamation  of  cells  from"  the  renid  tubes.  And  this 
observation  will  suffice  to  show  the  probability  that,  in  other  cases,  a 
like  process  of  desquamation  results  from  a  similar  cause,  viz.,  an  eli- 
mination of  some  morbid  material  by  the  renal  cells.  When,  therefore, 
a  patient  has  been  exposed  to  one  or  more  of  the  inflaences  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  as  tending  to  produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  when  the  urine  presents  the  signs  of  the  desquamative  pro- 
cess occurring  in  the  kidneys,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  des- 
quamation is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  abnormal 
materials,  which  have  either  been  introduced  into,  or  developed  within 
the  blood. 

"  The  reader  who  has  attended  to  the  preceding  detail  of  facts  and 
inferences,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  their  applicability  to  the 
pathological  explanation  of  the  morbid  changes  produced  by  desquama; 
tive  nephritis. 

''  It  is  assumed,  that  the  blood  being  in  a  morbid  state,  whether  from 
the  poison  of  scarlatina,  or  from  any  other  of  the  various  causes  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  the  noxious 
matters  by  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidney.  The  cells,  in  striving  to 
separate  the  strange  materials,  become  modified  in  their  action  and  nutri- 
tion, and  being  rapidly  thrown  off  into  the  tubes,  are  then  removed  by 
the  current  of  liquid,  and  appear  in  an  entire  form  in  the  urine.  Mean- 
while the  process  of  secretion  is  checked,  and  this,  probably,  in  two 
ways.  Ist.  It  is  likely  that  when  the  cells  are  engaged  in  separating 
any  new  material,  which  so  far  modifies  them  as  to  lead  to  the  process 
of  desquamation,  they  perform  their  functions  less  rapidly  and  completely 
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than  nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  and,  consequently,  that  the  act  of 
secretion  receives  a  check  from  the  moment  that  any  material  reaches  the 
cells  which  requires  this  modified  action — a  retardation  of  the  function 
of  secretion  which  may  he  illustrated  hy  the  check  given  to  the  electric 
current,  when,  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  hattery,  materials  having  leas 
aflinity  for  each  other  are  substituted  for  more  active  and  efficient 
elements. 

**  2d.  When  the  desquamative  process  has  resulted,  as  it  soon  does,  in 
the  engorgement  of  many  of  the  tubes  with  their  accumulated  contents, 
it  is  evident  that  in  these  tubes  the  process  of  cell  growth  and  of  secretion 
must  be  greatly  retarded,  if  not  entirely  arrested. 

"  The  next  point  to  be  observed  is,  that,  together  with  impeded  secre' 
tion,  there  is,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  retarded  circulation.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  that  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  kidney.  In  this  place  it  will  suffice  to  state,  briefly,  that  the 
process  of  secretion  being  interfered  with,  in  the  manner  already  de* 
scribed,  and  the  blood,  consequently,  being  imperfectly  purified  and 
freed  from  its  excrementitious  matters,  the  circulation  through  the  inter- 
tul;>ular  capillaries  is  impeded,  and  the  vessels  which  lie  behind  these, 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation — the  Malpighian  capillaries  and  the 
arteries — become  distended.  Serum  now  escapes  freely  from  the  gorged 
Malpighian  capillaries,  and  mixing  with  the  nrine,  renders  it  albumin- 
ous, while  the  coats  of  the  vessels  begin  to  assume  the  opaque  and 
thickened  appearance  before  alluded  to.  Together  with  the  serum,  there 
is  a  transudation  of  fibrinous  material,  which  coagulates  in  the  tubes, 
and  entangling  on  its  surfsice  some  of  the  desquamated  epithelial  cells, 
and  thence  it  escapes  with  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  the  epithelial  casts 
which  have  been  already  described.  Further,  some  of  the  over-distended 
Malpighian  capillaries  give  way  nnder  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  their  contents  escape  into  the  tubes,  some  of  the  blood* 
corpuscles  becomuig  entangled  in  the  epithelial  casts,  and  others  being 
scattered  through  the  urine,  and  contributing  to  form  the  dark-red  sedi« 
ment  before  described." 

This  is  the  form  of  renal  albumineccritic  disease  which  takes  place 
after  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  after  common  typhus,  in  acute  dropsy,  and 
after  exposure  to  cold  with  errors  in  diet,  and  probably  a  considerable 
degree  of  intemperate  liring  and  irregular  habits.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  instances  not  unfrequently  take  place  after 
thorough  and  continued  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  without  previous 
irregular  and  intemperate  habits,  yet  in  persons  in  whom  there  has  ex* 
isted  a  long-continued  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  which  has 
thus  been  called  into  activity  by  the  last  exciting  cause.  The  persons  in 
which  this  mode  of  development  is  most  frequently  seen,  are  those  of 
what  is  called  the  scrofulous  habit.  A  mode  of  origin  also  not  uncom- 
monly observed  is,  when  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the  patients  are 
allowed  to  return  too  early  to  the  use  of  animal  food  upon  the  idea  of 
restoring  strength.  Instead  of  restoring  strength,  this  mode  of  diet  ex- 
cites the  vascular  system,  and  especially  the  cortical  texture  of  the  kid- 
ney, while  the  skin  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  relieve  the  circulation  by 
its  secreting  and  excreting  powers;  and  the  result  is  an  attack  of  aeate 
desquamative  nephritis. 
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Tlie  prognosis  in  this  form  of  renal  disease  is  upon  the  whole  rather 
iavonrable.  Bat  much,  if  not  all,  depends  npon  judicious  treatment. 
It  is  manifestly,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  disease  quite  capable  of 
core.  But  to  ^ect  this,  much  attention  to  treatment,  both  medicinal 
and  dietetic,  is  indispensably  requisite. 

[In  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  the  disease  the  chief  objects  to  be 
held  in  view  are,  protection  from  cold;  moderate,  rather  unstimulating 
diet;  regular  action  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  skin;  and,  aboye  all  things, 
refraining  from  those  stimulating  remedies,  diuretics,  as  these  are  in  all 
instances  dangerous.  Iron  may  be  given  after  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  disappeared.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  fibrinous  easts  of  the 
urlniferous  tubes  are  to  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  the  disease;  and 
from  these  being  many  or  few  the  state  and  progress  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  judged. 

.  The  second  form  of  these  diseases  is  the  Chronic  Desquamative  N^hri' 
tis.  This  is  merely  a  chronic  form  of  the  last;  sometimes  it  passes  into 
it  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  sometimes  without  any  of  the  marks 
of  the  acute  form;  and  may  therefore  be  gradually  established  with- 
out any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  acute  disease  taking  place.  The 
principal  characteristic  of  this  form  is  the  long- continued  shedding  of 
epithelium,  appearing  in  a  more  or  less  disintegrated  state  in  the  urine. 
The  urine  is  for  the  most  part  albuminous,  but  variable  in  quantity 
and  specific  gravity.] 

This  disease  is  frequently  a  consequence  of  chronic  gout,  or  of  some 
kindred  disorder  in  the  general  health.  It  gives  rise  to  great  changes  in 
the  blood,  and  several  various  constitutional  disorders  consequent  upon 
these  changes,  among  which  the  most  frequent  and  important  are  ana- 
sarca and  dropsy  of  one  or  •  more  seroos  cavities,  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes,  hypertrophy  <^  the  heart,  with  or  without  disease  of 
the  valves,  and  lastly  organic  changes  or  great  functional  disturbance  in 
the  nervous  centres. 

In  one  word,  it  may  be  said,  either  that  this  disease  is  a  part  and 
effect  of  chronic  gout;  or  chronic  gout  and  chronic  desquamative  nephri' 
tis  are  the  joint  offspring  of  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  system. 

The  urine  in  this  form  of  disease  should  be  examined  when  it  is  not 
turbid  with  lithates.  When  voided  it  is  quite  clear,  and  remains  so 
after  standing  a  few  hours.  Then,  however,  it  deposits  a  sediment, 
dense  and  white,  which  looks  like  fine  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Under  the  microscope  this  is  found  to  consist  partly  of  a  scattered 
amorphous  material,  partly  of  the  same  material,  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
ders, which  have  evidently  come  from  the  renal  tubes,  and  which  the 
author  proposes  to  denominate  granular  casts.  This  granular  material 
the  author  regards  as  disintegrated  epithelium,  which  has  become  de- 
tached from  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  subsequently 
washed  out  with  the  urine;  some  of  it  retaining  the  (^liudrical  form, 
while  part  is  irregularly  scattered. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  urine  in  this  disorder  is 
given. 

*'  In  the  next,  more  advanced,  stage  of  the  disease,  the  urine  com- 
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monly  presentB  the  following  characters.  Daring  the  attack  of  gontj 
inilamnfation  in  the  joints,  the  secretion  is  scanty,  and  its  specific  graTity 
rather  high;  it  is  also  albaminous,  and  continues  so  for  a  variable  period 
after  the  gouty  paroxysm  is  over,  the  albumen  gradually  diminishing  in 
quantity,  and  at  length  disappearing  entirely,  until  the  next  attack  of 
gout  brings  with  it  a  reappearance  of  the  albumen.  A  microscopic  exa- 
mination now  shews  that  during  the  time  when  the  urine  is  albuminous, 
there  is  a  more  abundant  shedding  of  disintegrated  epithelium  than  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease;  the  granular  casts  being  numerous,  and 
forming  a  rather  copious,  dense,  whitish  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  casts  diminish  in  number  simultaneously  with  the  decrease 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  they  seldom  dis- 
appear entirely;  traces  of  them  remaining  throughout  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms,  even  when  there  is  no  admixture  of  albumen 
with  the  urine.  The  casts  are  sometimes  obscured  by  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia,  which  at  this  period  continues  to  be  excreted 
in  considerable  quantities  during  and  after  the  attacks  of  gout.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  urine  is  commonly  more  abundant  than 
in  health,  of  lower  specific  gravity,  and  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour.  I 
have  already  said  that  the  albumen  disappears,  but  that  the  granular 
casts  remain,  though  they  are  much  less  abundant  than  during,  and  for 
sometime  after,  the  gouty  paroxysm,  when  the  renal  desquamation  is 
more  active. 

"  We  have  here  a  series  of  phenomena  indicating  more  advanced  and 
more  permanent  diseases  in  the  kidney,  than  during  that  which  I  have 
described  as  the  first  stage.  For,  1st.,  during  the  general  derangement 
which  accompanies  and  follows  the  attacks  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  the  increased  number  of  granular  casts  shews  a  more  active  des- 
quamative process,  and  the  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine  is  evidence 
of  a  more  impeded  circulation;  and,  2d.,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
gouty  paroxysms,  the  continued  presence  of  the  granular  casts,  though 
in  diminished  numbers,  shews  that  the  kidneys  are  constantly  excreting 
some  of  the  morbid  matters  with  which  the  system  is,becoibing  saturated, 
and  of  which  the  so-called  '  chalky '  deposits,  which  now  often  begin  to 
form  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere,  afford  one  kind  of  evidence." 

[Essentially  this  disease  is  an  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  If  the  chronic 
desquamation  is  progressive  the  result  is  atrophy  of  the  tubes;  if  the 
disease  \b  stayed  after  a  certain  number  only  of  the  tubes  is  denuded, 
such  a  condition  is  favourable  to  their  conversion  into  cysts.  The 
wasting  of  the  kidney  is  produced  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  broken  up 
cells  and  the  disintegration  of  the  epithelium.] 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  a  just  view  of  the  prognosis  in  this  disease,  and  the 
treatment  to  be  pursued.  The  main  objects  in  treatment  are  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  diet  to  the  exigencies  of  the  system;  to  restrict  and  regulate 
the  amount  of  food  to  be  taken;  to  amend  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
suitable  clothing,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  protection  from  cold,  and 
removal,  if  need  be,  to  a  dry,  rather  warm  climate;  tp  abate  the  con- 
gestive and  inflammatory  state  of  the  kidneys  by  occasional  local  blood- 
letting by  means  of  cupping,  and  by  revulsion  by  means  of  frequent 
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Ukters,  or  the  use  of  the  eeton.  The  author  is  averse  to  the  use  of 
hlisters  and  the  employment  of  liniments  containing  turpentine,  from 
the  apprehension  that  they  may  irritate  the  tuhular  and  ealyoine  part  of 
the  kidney.  An  easy  method  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  the  cantha- 
rides  of  the  blister  is  to  keep  it  applied  only  five  hours,  and  then  apply 
over  the  sorfsuse  a  cloth  well  covered  with  resinous  ointment. 

[The  third  form  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  has  termed  waxy  degeneration 
of  the  kidney.  The  discharge  by  the  urine  of  waxy  casts,  varying  in 
size,  is  the  characteristic  symptom  of  this  form.  All  the  cases  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  these  casts,  along  with  epithelial  casts, 
recovered,  but] 

From  all  that  is  stated  concerning  this  condition  of  the  urine,  it 
appears  hitherto  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  distinct,  substantial,  and  essential  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

[The  fourth  form  of  these  renal  diseases  is  the  Non-desquamalive  Dis- 
ease of  the  Kidney,  Here  the  object  of  this  morbid  action  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  abnormal  products  of  the  blood;  so  that  in  this  form 
also,  the  state  of  the  kidney  is  one  of  congestion  and  inflammation,  but 
without  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium  taking  place.] 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  train  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  author' 
it  amounts  to  this:  Non-desquamative  disease  of  the  kidney,  congestive 
or  inflammatory, — ^for  in  our  opinion  positive  inflammation  is  not  neces- 
sary to  constitute  any  one  of  these  morbid  states, — is  a  very  dangerous 
and  serious  disorder;  in  so  far  as  it  shows,  that  the  noxious  matter  pre- 
sumed' to  lurk  in  the  circulation  is  not  eliminated,  at  least  not  freely 
eliminated.  The  occurrence  of  small  casta  which  takes  place  in  this 
form  of  disease,  and  the  presence  of  albuminous  urine,  show  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  some  noxious  matter;  but  as  no  epithelial 
scales  are  observed,  this  proves  that  no  desquamation  or  exfoliation  takes 
place,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  discharge  of  the  hurtful  mattera  is 
less  free  and  perfect  than  is  requisite  for  the  exigencies  of  the  system. 

[Lastly,  we  come  to  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties — granular  fatty  kidney  and  mottled  fatty  kidney. 
Th^te  are  included  under  tbe  term  steatotis,  now  known  under  various 
terms,  such  as  granular  degeneration,  mottled  kidney,  Bright's  disease, 
&c.  For  information  upon  these  forms  we  must,  however,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  next  article,  and  to  the  previous  volumes.] — Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  1853,  p.  436. 


39.- ON  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 
By  Db.  Geobge  Johnsoit. 

[We  present  to  our  readers  in  this  paper  the  views  of  this  eminent 
writer;  for  though  professing  to  be  a  review  of  several  foreign  works,  it 
is  in  reality  an  interesting  and  short  monograph  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
Johnson.     First  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  kidney:]  . 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  phenomena  as  interpreted  by  Beinhardt 
and  Frerichs:  an  engorgement  of  the  renal  blood-vessels,  an  effoaion  of 
inflammatory  products,  a  more  or  less  complete  and  general  meta- 
morphosis of  these  products  into  fat,  and  finally  atrophy  and  wasting  of 
the  kidney.  The  small  contracted  granular  kidneys  have  once  been  fat: 
the  large,  pale,  fat  kidneys  are  in  continual  progress  towards  atrophy 
and  contraction. 

[In  answer  to  thisdefinifcion  of  Bright's  disease,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:] 

The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make,  with  reference  to  this 
systematized  description  of  renal  disease,  is,  that  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  hyperaemia  or  over-fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  either  a  cause 
or  an  antecedent  of  those  exudations  into  the  uriniferous  tubes,  which 
constitute  an  essential  feature  of  the  inflammatory  forms  of  renal  disease. 
We  refer  now  to  the  rapid  formation  of  epithelium^ within  the  convoluted 
tubes,  and  to  the  occasional  replacement  of  the  normal  epithelium  by 
puriform  cells.  These  changes  in  the  tubes,  it  is  true,  are  accompanied 
by  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  phenomena  occur  almost,  if 
not  quite,  simultaneously;  but  in  the  order  of  causation,  the  changes  in 
the  secreting  cells  stand  first.  The  circulation  is  impeded  in  consequence 
of  morbid  changes  primarily  affecting  the  secreting  cells,  and  retarding 
their  functions.  Engorgement  of  blood-vessels  implies,  not  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood,  or  a  more  rapid  circulation,  but  a  retarded  and  impeded 
circulation,  the  impediment  being  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  from  tJie  Malpighian  capillaries  in  the  early  stages  of  acute 
renal  disease,  and  by  tortuosity  of  the  arteries,  with  great  hypertrophy 
of  their  muscular  coats,  after  long-continued  morbid  changes  sheeting  the 
secreting  oell& 

The  theory  of  the  oneness  of  Bright's  disease  has  apparently  had  its 
influence  in  leading  our  authors  to  overlook  the  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  exudation  into  the  tubes,  which  occur  during 
the  inflammatory  forms  or  stages  of  the  disease.  If  these  varieties  of 
morbid  products  were  appreciable  only  after  the  death  of  the  patient, 
their  distinction  would  have  little  practical  value;  a  moderate  amount  of 
clinical  observation,  however,  will  show,  first,  that  the  precise  nature  of 
the  pathological  changes  which  are  occurring  in  the  kidney  may,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  as  readily  detected  by  a  microscopical  and  chemical 
examination  of  the  urine  during  life,  as  by  the  most  searching  post- 
mortem inspection  of  the  kidneys;  and,  secondly,  that  the  various  kinds  of 
products  observed  in  the  urine  have  a  widely  different  significance  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  prognosis.  With  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  ascertain,  in  any  case  of  recent  acute  albuminuria:, 
whether  the  urine  is  clear  and  firee  from  sediment,  or  whether  it  deposits 
morbid  materials,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  these  materials — whether 
there  are  any  forms  of  tube-casts,  and  what  is  their  appearance — ^are 
they  composed  of  blood  or  of  pure  fibrin  ?  or  do  they  entangle  organic 
oells  of  any  kind,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  these  cells }  have  they  the 
oharacter  of  renal  gland-oells;  and  do  they  contain  oil,  or  are  they 
free  from  that  material  ?  or,  lastly,  do  they  more  nearly  resemble  pus- 
corpuscles? 
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[The  microseopieal  examination  of  the  urine  daring  the  patient's  life- 
time is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  investigating  the  diseue.  In  tbe 
inflammatory  stages,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  renal  gland  cells  are 
entangled  in  the  fibrinous  materials  of  tbe  casts;  and  in  other  instances 
the  casts  are  transparent  and  homogeneons,  apparently  being  composed 
of  pure  fibrine,  larger,  and  without  entangled  epithelial  cells.  The  lat- 
ter ones  have  been  formed  in  those  tubes  which .  possess  no  epithelial 
lining ;  the  former  and  smaller  have  been  moulded  in  tubes  which 
possess  the  epithelial  lining  complete.] 

The  Stage  of  Fatty  Degeneration. — In  considering  the  subject  of  &tty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
morbid  condition  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms.  The  large  granular  fat 
kidney,  which  is  represented  in  the  third  figure  of  Dr.  Bright's  third 
plate,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  secondary  condition,  which  has 
been  preceded  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  organ.  We  have  observed  the  approach  of  this  form  of  disease 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

1 .  An  acute  attack  of  general  dropsy,  with  scanty  high-coloured,  albu- 
minous, and  bloody  urine,  and  an  abundant  desquamation  of  epithelinm, 
is  followed,  after  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  by  an  appearance  of 
oil  in  some  of  the  cells;  and  as  the  disease  makes  progress,  tbe  totftl 
amount  of  epithelium  in  the  urine  diminishes,  while  the  proportion  of 
the  cells  which  contain  oil  is  increased,  until  at  lengtii  nearly  all  the 
cells  are  more  or  less  distended  with  oil,  many  of  the  cells,  as  well  as 
scattered  oil-globules,  being  entangled  in  small  transparent  wax-like 
casts.  After  death  the  kidneys  are  found  enlarged,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance pale,  and  having  scattered  through  it  the  characteristic  fellow 
granulations,  which  very  much  resemble  the  minute  atheromatous  spots 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  arteries.  These  granulations  are  found,  on 
microscopical  examination,  to  be  composed  of  convoluted  tubes  distended 
with  oil,  which  is  partly  free  and  partly  contained  in  cells.  In  other 
tubes  the  epithelium  appears  opaque,  but  contains  no  oil,  and  the  central 
canal  is  free  from  deposit,  while  in  others  again  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  epithelium,  or  a  fibrinous  eflfasion,  or  both  combined. 

2.  In  other  cases  the  approach  of  fatty  degeneration  is  different.  The 
disease  is  chronic  from  the  commencement;  the  urine  is  highly  albumi- 
nous, but  frequently  of  the  natural  colour,  and  either  free  from  sedi< 
ment,  or  it  deposits  a  light  cloud,  which  contains  some  of  the  small 
transparent  waxy  casts  before  mentioned.  After  a  period,  which  may 
vary  firom  a  few  weeks  to  many  months,  these  casts  entangle  oil  partly 
in  the  form  of  scattered  globules,  and  partly  contained  in  cells.  The 
oily  casts  and  cells  continue  until  the  fatal  termination,  and  after  death 
the  kidneys  present  essentially  the  same  appearances  as  in  the  cases  last 
mentioned. 

The  second  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  differs  in  many 
important  particulars  from  the  preceding.  The  kidney  is  enlarged,  but 
the  cortical  substance  wants  the  granulations  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  first-mentioned  form,  and  it  has  instead  a  mottled  appearance.  On 
a  microscopical  examination  all  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  are 
found  to  contain  an  excessive  quantity  of  oil,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
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contained  within  their  epithelial  cells.  This  condition  of  the  kidney  is 
BometimeB  foand  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  lower  animals — 
in  cats  and  in  dogs — unconnected  with  albuminuria,  or  with  other  func- 
tional symptoms  of  renal  disease;  while  in  other  cases  of  dropsy,  with 
fdbumen  and  oil  in  the  urine,  this  mottled  form  of  fatty  degeneration  has 
been  the  only  anatomical  change  observable  in  the  kidneys  after  death. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  two  forms  of  fatty  degeneration  differ 
in  these  important  particulars:  1st.  that  in  the  granular  form  of  disease 
the  fatty  degeneration  is  partial,  while  in  the  mottled  form  it  is  general 
throughout  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance;  2nd.  that  in  the  first 
form  of  disease,  albuminuria  and  what  may  be  considered  an  inflammatory 
stage  precede,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  period,  the  signs  of  fatly 
degeneration,  while  in  the  second  form  a  great  degree  of  fatty  de- 
generation may  exist  unassodated  with  an  albuminous  condition  of  the 
urine. 

The  Rtage  of  Atrophy. — We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that 
condition  of  the  kidney,  the  most  remarkable  outward  feature  of  whidi 
is  a  diminution  of  size  and  weight.  The  atrophy  affects  primarily  the 
cortical  substance,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  usually  becomes  uneven  and 
coarsely  granular,  and  its  vascularity  is  much  diminished.  The  first  and 
second  figures  in  Dr.  Bright's  third  plate  are  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Reinhardt  and  Frerichs  agree  in  con- 
sidering that  these  small  granular  kidneys  have  passed  through  the  stage 
of  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  atrophy  of  the  gland  is  only  a  later  stage 
of  the  same  morbid  process  as  that  of  which  inflammatory  effusion  and 
fatty  degeneration  constitute  the  first  and  second  stages.  In  this  opinion 
Eisenmann  and  Mazonn  also  concur,  although  they  differ  firom  Reinhardt 
and  Frerichs  in  respect  to  some  points  of  less  importance.  Now,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  we  dissent  entirely  from  the  opinions  of  these 
pathologists.  True  it  is  that  a  careful  and  extended  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  morbid  urine  and  kidneys  had  led  us  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  point  in  question  before  we  had  any  knowledge  of  the  opinions  re- 
ferred to,  but  we  trust  that  we  were  not,  on  that  account,  less  open  to 
conviction  by  any  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  th&  transi- 
tion from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  to  that  contracted  condition  of 
the  organ  with  which  every  pathologist  is  familiar.  But  as  we  have 
met  with  no  such  evidence  in  the.  course  of  our  own  study  of  morbid 
phenomena,  so  we  find  none  in  the  writings  to  which  we  have  access. 
None  of  our  authors  attempt  to  prove  the  transition  in  question  by 
clinical  observation  of  the  urine,  but  their  opinion  appears  to  be  based 
upon  what  they  consider  the  various  stages  of  morbid  change  in  the 
kidneys,  as  determined  by  post-mortem  examination. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  indicate  only  some  of  the  principal  facts, 
which  tend  to  prove,  as  we  think  incontestably,  that  the  large  granular 
fiit  kidney  and  the  small  contracted  kidney  are  the  result  of  two  morbid 
processes  as  essentially  diverse  as  is  consistent  with  the  fiict  of  the  two 
diseases  affecting  the  same  tissues. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  that  form  of  disease  which  leads  to 
atrophy  of  the  kidney  is  a  disintegration  of  the  epithelial  oells,  whidi 
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appear  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  granular  casts  of  the  tuhes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  washing  away  of  disintegrated  epithelium  from  the 
tubes,  the  basement- membrane  is  left  denuded,  and  subsequently  the 
tubes,  having  lost  their  epithelial  lining,  either  waste  away  entirely,  or, 
as  we  believe,  they  may  continue  to  secrete  a  serous  liquid,  and  so  be- 
come dilated  into  cysts.  In  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  tubes, 
the  meshes  of  the  matrix,  in  which  the  tubes  are  packed,  become  nar- 
rowed, and  the  fibres  appear  relatively  thicker.  Frerichs  describes  a 
development  of  new  fibrous  tissue  as  an  occasional  occurrence,  and 
Mazonn  considers  it  to  be  a  constant  and  a  characteristic  condition.  As 
Frerichs  doubts  the  very  existence  of  the  normal  fibrous  matrix,  his  evi- 
dence upon  this  point  is  of  little  value  to  those  who  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  tissue.  Mazonn  recognises  the  normal  intertubular  tissue, 
and  believes  that  he  can  distinguish  this  from  the  newly-formed  fibres 
which  are  the  product  of  disease. 

A  very  few  of  the  tubes  may  usually  be  found  to  contain  oily  matter, 
and  this  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  denuded  tubes  than  in  those 
which  still  retain  their  epithelial  linihg.  The  thickening,  and  finally 
the  obliteration,  of  the  Malpighian  capillaries,  and  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  arterial  coats,  occur  in  this  as  in  all  forms  of  chronic  renal  disease. 

The  points  of  oontirast  between  the  fat  granular  kidney  and  the  con- 
tracted granular  kidney  are  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  tubes,  with  their 
epithelial  lining.  In  the  contracted  kidney  the  disintegrated  epithelium 
is  swept  away  in  the  form  of  granular  casts,  and  the  tubes  thus  left  de- 
nuded either  waste  or  grow  into  cysts.  In  the  fat  kidney,  the  epithelium, 
for  the  most  part,  retains  its  position,  and  undergoes  fatty  degeneration, 
the  tubes  neither  become  denuded  nor  waste,  as  in  the  contracted  kid- 
neys, nor  do  they,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  grow  into  cysts.  The 
combination,  in  the  same  subject,  of  the  characters  of  the  fat  and  the 
contracted  kidney,  are  so  rare  as  to  prove  that,  while  the  two  forms  of 
disease  are  not  absolutely  incompatible,  they  are  by  no  means  allied; 
indeed,  their  relation  is  rather  one  of  antagonism,  since,  in  the  one  case, 
the  epithelium  is  disintegrated  and  swept  away,  while  in  the  other  it 
remains,  and  undergoes  fatty  transformation. 

That  the  fat  kidney  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  contracted 
one,  is  shown  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  which  have  been 
for  a  long  time  under  observation.  Not  long  since  we  examined  the 
kidney  of  a  man  who  had  been  nearly  four  years  ill.  He  first  had  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  1848;  the  urine  was  highly  albuminous,  and  contained 
only  casts  and  cells  in  November,  1849,  the  same  in  January,  1850,  and 
again  in  December,  1851;  after  that  we  have  no  note  of  the  urine.  He 
died  in  March  of  the  present  year  (1 852).  One  kidney  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  calculus  in  the  ureter,  the  other  was  more  than  double  the  natural 
size  and  weight,  and  had  all  the  characters  of  a  granular  fat  kidney,  but 
not  a  trace  of  denuded  or  atrophied  tubes.  In  another  case,  which  had 
been  nine  months  under  observation,  the  urine,  from  first  to  last,  con- 
tained oily  casts  and  cells.  The  kidneys  were  much  enlarged,  and  pre- 
sented all  the  characters  of  fatty  degeneration,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
process  which  leads  to  atrophy. 

But  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  disease  may  be 
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proved  by  evidence  of  another  kind,  which  may  appear  more  oonclnsiTe 
to  some  of  our  readers  who,  perhaps^  have  less  confidence  ihan  onrselves 
in  the  results  of  microscopical  observation.  The  chronic  desquamative 
disease  which  causes  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  epithelium, 
and  finally  extreme  wasting  of  the  kidney,  is  in  many  cases  one  of  the 
most  insidious  of  maladies,  and  it  may  proceed  to  the  extent  of  destroy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney  without  the  occur- 
rence of  dropsy  or  any  other  formidable  symptom ;  when  perhaps,  sud- 
denly, in  consequence  of  some  accidental  cause,  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms of  snppre^ed  secretion  arise,  the  patient  soon  dies,  and  the  kidneys 
are  found  wasted,  and  many  of  their  tubes  denuded  and  atrophied.  We 
have  before  us  the  notes  of  four  such  cases;' one  patient  was  suddenly 
seized  ivith  peritonitis,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  a  second  died  with 
Apoplectic  symptoms,  a  third  with  delirium  and  epilepsy,  and  a  fourth 
with  obstinate  vomiting,  consequent  upon  suppression  of  urine.  The 
first  two  patients  were  supposed  to  be  in  good  health  until  the  period  of 
their  sudden  seizure.  In  the  last  case  alone  had  there  been  any  dropsical 
symptoms,  and  these  were  only  very  slight  and  transient.  In  all  the 
cases  the  kidneys  wei'e  in  an  advanced  stage  of  that  chronic  form  of  dis- 
ease which  is  characterized  by  denuded  and  atrophied  tubes.  In  contrast 
with  these  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  we  place  the  fact,  that, 
according  to  our  experience,  the  granular  form  of  fat  kidney  never  de- 
stroys life  without  the  previous  occurrence  of  dropsy,  which  is  usually 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms.  Again,  we  have 
very  rarely  met  with  a  case  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  kidney — such 
as  Eeinhardt  and  Frerichs  agree  in  referring  to  the  first  stage  of  Bright's 
disease — unaccompanied  with  dropsy  in  some  degree,  and  for  a  variable 
period.  Now,  according  to  the  opinion  of  these  pathologists,  the  kidneys 
of  the  four  patients  whose  cases  we  have  briefly  mentioned,  must  have 
passed  through  an  inflammatory  stage,  and  a  stage  of  fatty  degeneration, 
before  they  finally  arrived  at  the  stage  of  atrophy;  yet  in  three  of  the 
cases  there  had  been  no  dropsy  whatsoever,  and  in  the  fourth  case  a 
slight  and  transient  oedema  of  the  ankles — such  as  might  occur  in  any 
debilitated  subject — had  formed  the  only  dropsical  symptom.  This 
supposition  is  so  improbable  that  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine which  is  based  upon  it,  even  without  what  we  consider  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  minute  structural  changes  in  the  kidneys.  We 
therefore  feel  botind  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of 
Bright's  disease,  as  propounded  by  Beinhardt  and  Fserichs.  The  appa- 
rent simplicity  of  the  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  it 
therefore  tends  to  cause  confusion.  While  we  recognise  an  inflammatory 
form  of  the  disease,  we  must,  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
distinguish  between  the  various  kinds  of  effused  products,  which  are 
•chiefly,  besides  serum  and  blood,  epithelium,  pus,  and  pure  unorganized 
fibrin.  We  must  distinguish  the  granular  form  of  fiit  kidney,  which 
may  be  a  consequence  of  a  previous  inflammatory  stage,  from  the  mottled 
form  of  the  disease,  which  is  analogous  to  ordinary  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver,  and  not  a  consequence  of  inflammation.  Finally,  we  must 
recognise  the  fact,  that  the  small  contracted  kidney,  although  an  occa- 
sional consequence  of  an  acute  inflammatory  attack,  is  more  commonly 
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the  result  of  a  disease  which  is  chronic  from  the  commencement,  and 
never,  as  we  believe,  a  consequence  or  a  later  stage  of  either  of  the  forms 
of  fiitty  degeneration. — Brit,  and  For.  Medico- Ckirurgical  Eeview,  Jan. 
1853,  p.  57. 


40. — Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Oxaluria,  By  Dr.,EuCHENH1SISTER. — 
The  author  suffered  for  four  years  fi'om  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  with  marked  emaciation 
and  hypochondriasis.  The  urine  was  acid,  and  very  rich  in  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime;  specific  gravity,  4*5 — 5*0.  There  was  no  apparent 
cause  for  the  symptoms.  Upon  Beneke's  >dvice,  the  author  took  daily, 
lactate  of  iron,  gr.  ss.;  phosphate  of  lime,  grs.  ii. — ^iii.;  carbonate  of 
lime,  grs.  iv. — ^vi.  After  eighty  powders,  the  evacuations  became  regu- 
lar, the  appetite  and  the  general  aspect  improved,,  the  oxalic  crystals  dis- 
appeared, and  the  specific  gravity  became  2*0— 2 '5. — MecL  Times  and 
Gazette,  April  16,  1853,  p.  404. 


41.— ON  THE  NATURE   AND  TREATMENT  OP  DIABETES 
MBLLITUS,  OR  GLUCOSURIA. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

[The  following  abstract  upon  this  subject  is  taken  from  the  review  of  an 
article  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  1852.] 

By  the  plan  which  M.  Bouchardat  now  recommends  to  our  notice,  in 
its  full  detail,  he  declares  that  he  can  cure  the  majority  of  cases  of 
diabetes — bis  test  of  cure  being  not  only  present  removal  of  the  sugar 
from  the  urine,  but  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  employ  feculent  aliments 
withont  its  reproduction.  He,  however,  requires  the  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion of  his  patient,  and,  above  all,  the  frequent  testing  of  the  urine,  by 
the  patient  himself,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  progress  and  guarding 
against  relapse.  The  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  are  those  of  a  hygi- 
enic character;  and  at  all  events,  the  i)ower  of  these  should  be  exclusively 
ascertained  at  first,  before  resorting  to  any  medicinal  agents. 

1.  Diet. — As  long  as  the  urine  exhibits  sugar,  all  feculent  and  saccha- 
rine aliments  must  be  entirely  excluded;  but  the  patient  need  not  be 
confined  to  what  is  called  an  exclusively  fiesh  diet,  although  this,  when 
not  repugnant  to  him,  is  the  best.  Every  description  of  meat,  dressed 
with  the  usual  sauces  and  seasonings,  (to  the  exclusion  of  flour,  however), 
may  be  employed;  and  for  those  who  can  get  over  the  prejudice  against 
it,  the  flesh  of  carnivorous  animals,  M.  Bouchardat  says,  is  best.  By 
proper  management  (and  what  cannot  a  French  cook  do  ?)  that  of  the 
cat  or  fox  becomes  a  highly  relished  viand.  Several  poor  patients,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  flesh  diet,  have  resorted 
to  this  means  with  advantage.  Fish,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties,  forms 
a  valuable  resource  for  both  rich  and  poor,  and  may  be  eaten  with  abun- 
dance of  oil  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  vinegar.  Eggs,  again,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  varied  modes  of  preparation,  are  excellent;  and  although 
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milk  is  forbidden,  good  fresh  cream  and  all  kinds  of  cheese  are  allowed/ 
Except  in  extreme  cases,  green  vegetables  and  salads,  although  they 
contain  some  sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  may  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities; 
but  abundance  of  oil,  or  the  yolk  of  eggs,  should  be  conjoined.  For 
such  patients  who  cannot  well  overcome  their  liking  for  bread  and  other 
feculents,  M.  Bouchardat  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  had  prepared  a 
bread  of  flour  containing  70  per  cent  of  gluten.  \\ 

As  the  prohibited  feculent  and  saccharine  bodies  belong  to  the  respi-  ' 

ratory  group  of  alimentary  substances,  we  have  to  choose  others  from 
the  same  group;  and  those  best  calculated  to  supply  their  places  are 
fatty  bodies  and  alcoholic  drinks.  Among  the  latter,  Bordeaux  wine 
occupies  a  prominent  place,  as  much  as  from  one  to  two  litres  (from  two  to 
four  pints)  being  admissible  per  diem,  which,  at  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
would  supply  about  150  grammes  (2f  oz.)  of  this  substance  in  the  24 
hours.  Fatty  bodies  must  not  be  given  too  exclusively,  lest  they  excite 
disgust,  but  mingled  with  other  aliments,  from  160  to  200  grammes 
being  required,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol.  Beer  is  objectionable,  from 
containing  dextrine.  Coffee,  drunk  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  to  which  a 
little  rum,  cream,  or  brandy  may  be  added,  is  a  good  drink.  To  relieve 
thirst,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Vichy,  or  soda  water  may  be  taken;  but  acid  drinks, 
80  keenly  desired  by  the  patients,  are  very  objectionable.  The  patient 
should  always  eat  and  drink  in  moderate  quantities,  slowly  masticating 
his  food.  This  practice  tends  to  the  relief  of  the  attendant  dyspepsia, 
and  to  assist  the  distended  stomach  to  return  to  its  normal  dimensions. 
A  flannel  bandage  applied  around  the  epigastrium  contributes  to  the 
same  end. 

2.  Clothing. — As  chills  operate  very  injuriously  on  these  patients, 
warm  flannel  clothing  forms  a  valuable  protective  agent,  and  beneficially 
excites  the  languishing  functions  of  the  skin.  Indeed  some  medicinal 
a>gents  are  of  no  avail  unless  aided  by  complete  flannel  clothing,  which 
maintains  diaphoresis.  General  frictions  are  very  useful,  and  a  moist 
warmth  of  the  feet  should  be  maintained. 

3.  Exercise. — To  recommend  this  indiscriminately  would  be  injudi- 
cious, for  many  patients  aro  too  feeble  to  undertake  it.  But  when  their 
strength  has  become  somewhat  recruited  by  regimen,  walking,  gymnas- 
tics, agricultural  labour,  &;c.,  much  expedite  the  cure,  and  are  found,  as 
recovery  is  approaching,  to  enable  the  feculent  aliments  to  become  utilized 
by  the  system. 

4.  Pharmaceutical  Agents. — M.  Bouchardat  entertains  a  high  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (from  5  to  15  grammes — 77  to 
230  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours),  providing  flannel  clothing  be  worn. 
Other  alkalies  suffice  for  slighter  cases,  when  the  urine  contains  uric 
acid  as  well  as  glucose.  Employed  consentaneously  with  out-of-door 
exercise,  they  seem  to  exert  great  influence  in  preventing  the  reappear- 
ance of  sugar  in  the  urine,  when  feculent  alimelits  are  resumed.  Opiates, 
if  given  alone,  are  mere  palliatives;  but  when  conjoined  with  other 
remedies,  and  in  moderate  doses,  so  as  to  act  on  the  skin,  they  are  very 
valuable.  M.  Bouchardat  sometimes  prescribes  Dover's  powder,  but 
prefers  the  old  theriaca  before  all  other  preparations,  without  defending 
the  absurd  complexity  of  its  composition. 
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In  BOY^e  cases  of  glucosuria,  then,  diet,  exercise,  and  flannel  clothing 
^jonstitute  the  basis  of  treatment,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  opiates  best 
aiding  their  action.  Other  remedies  have  their  occasional  uses,  such  as 
iron,  tonics,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  antiscorbutic  plants.  M.  Bouchardat 
often  employs  emetics  at  the  commencement,  and  endeavours  to  modify 
the  disturbed  fonctions  of  the  liver  by  aperients,  of  which  ox-gall  with 
rhubarb  the  best. 

Circumstances  influencing  the  effects  of  Treatment — Foremost  among 
the  favourable  indications  in  a  case  is  the  rapid  return  of  the  urine  to  q 
normal  state,  which  may  take  place  in  from  24  to  48  hours  after  the 
feculents  have  been  excluded.  The  recent  date  of  the  affection  is  another 
highly  fiivourable  circumstance;  and  because  it  is  so,  M.  Bouchardat 
urges  testing  the  urine  whenever  the  slightest  suspicion  can  be  held,  and 
for  the  detection  of  relapses,  which  are  frequent  and  insidious.  Other 
favourable  circumstances  are  the  retention  of  considerable  embonpoint, 
the  easy  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  his  being  in  possession  of 
great  perseverance. 

The  unfavourable  circumstances  are  the  reverse  of  the  above;  but 
n^ligence  is  still  worse  than  poverty,  as  the  poor  man  has  some 
resources.     The  treatment  of  the  case  is  usually  iU  managed  in  hospi- 
tals, owing  to  the  vitiated  air,  the  absence  of  exercise,  the  sameness  of 
diet,  and  the  insufficiency  of  surveillance.     The  existence  of  a  great  ap- 
petite  is  a  common  and  not  un&vourable  circumstance,  requiring  only 
moderation  in  its  gratification,  at  meals  not  too  far  separated.    Want  of 
appetite  is  a  far  more  unfavourable  sign,  which  should  be  actively  com- 
bated.    M.  Bouchardat  has  found  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  of  advantage.     Obstinate  constipation,  resisting  the 
most  varied  purgatives,  is  a  bad  complication,  indicating  disease  of  long 
duration,  which  has  produced  important  modifications  in  the  condition 
of  the  idimentary  canal.      Fatty  substances,  combined  with  matters 
which  leave  residue,  as  spinach  and  gluten-bread  with  bran,  are  here 
indicated.     Cold  and  damp  air  is  un&vourable  to  diabetic  patients;  but 
M.  Bonchardat  has  had  patients  from  Algeria,  and  has  not  derived  ad- 
vantage from  sending  others  to  Italy.     M.  Bouchardat  agrees  with  Dr. 
Prout  in  considering  the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  which  is 
•often  met  with,  as  an  unfiitvourable  occurrence.     The  prognosis  of  sac- 
charine albuminuria  is  not  so  serious  as  is  that  of  simple  chronic  albu- 
minuria.    The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  in  cases  of  gluoo- 
suria  is  fiuniliarly  known.    In  all  the  autopsies  the  author  has  made, 
when  the  patient  has  not  been  cut  off  by  an  intercurrent  affection,  tuber- 
cles have  been  found  in  the  lungs;  and  he  feels  convinced  that  many 
eases  of  phthisis  have  had  their  origin  in  a  gluoosnria  that  has  been 
overlooked,  and  which  might  have  easily  been  removed.    In  severe  and 
old  cases  of  glucosuria,  vision  is  always  found  more  or  less  enfeebled; 
but  in  most  cases,  when  not  of  old  date,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
has  improved  under  appropriate  regimen,  this  amaurosis  has  subsided. 
When,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  prognosis  of  the  glucosuria  is 
serious;  and  it  will  often  be  found  complicated  with  albuminuria,    /m- 
potenee,  more  or  less  decided,  is  another  effect  of  glucosuria;  but  in 
young  subjects  the  generative  functions  resume  their  power  when  the 
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original  diBeam  is  ratioiuJly  treated.  Glaoosuria  may  oocnr  at  any  age, 
from  infancy  to  senility;  M.  Bonchardat  having  met  with  most  cases 
between  forty  and  fifty.  He  has  met  with  none  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five.  Old  age  does  not  constitute  an  obstacle  to  care;  but  so 
difficult  is  it  to  watch  over  children,  that  the  author  is  not  aware  of  a 
sustained  cure  prior  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  has  met  with  mcHre 
male  than  female  patients. — Brit,  and  For,  Medico- Chirttrgical  Bevuw^ 
Jan,  1853,  p,  141. 


42.— PBRMANaANATE  OP  POTASH  IN  DIABETES. 
By  Gbobob  Sampson,  Esq. 

[Mr.  Sampson  remarks,  that  in  some  cases  of  diabetes — long  after  the 
sugar  has  disappeared  from  the  urine — the  quantity  of  the  urine 
remains  too  abundant,  and  its  specific  gravity  too  low.  He  has  attri- 
buted this  to  imperfect  action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Sampson  sought  some  remedy  which  would  give  out 
oxygen,  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Chlorate  of  potash  having  failed^ 
the  permanganate  was  tried;  speaking  of  which,  Mr.  Sampson  says,] 

I  have  found  this  medicine  of  essential  service  in  several  eases  of  obsti- 
nate dyspepsia,  especially  when  there  existed  a  profuse  flow  of  urine;  its 
effect  in  speedily  diminishing  the  quantity  of  that  secretion  has  been 
strikingly  marked,  and  has  usually  been  followed  by  improvement  in  the 
general  health. 

The  following  case  is  also  calculated  to  show  that  the  permanganate 
of  potash  possesses  powers  which  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  investigated: — 

A  gentleman,  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  country^ 
had  for  several ,  months  been  suffering  from  confirmed  diabetes  mellitns 
when  I  first  saw  him,  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  In  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  he  passed  from  ten  to  twelve  pints  of  urine,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  1*036  in  the  morning,  and  1*040  in  the  evening. 
The  patient  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  he  suffered  severely  from  con- 
stant pains  in  the  back  and  thighs,  and  from  increasing  debility.  After 
he  had  perseveringly  tried  various  remedies  for  nine  or  ten  months 
without  deriving  any  benefit,  I  b^an,  in  August,  1850,  to  give  him  the  • 
permanganate  of  potash  in  solution,  in  doses  of  two  grains,  which 
were  afterwards  increased  to  three  grains  three  times  a  day.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  a  visible  improvement  took  plaoe;  he  felt 
better;  the  quantity  of  urine  began  to  diminish,  and  the  thirst  became 
less  troublesome.  These  favourable  symptoms  were  soon  followed 
by  some  return  of  appetite,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  strength.  This 
amendment  went  on  without  interruption;  the  medicine  was  continued 
for  three  months,  until  the  following  November,  when  all  medical  treat- 
ment was  discontinued,  as  the  patient  felt  quite  well,  and  the  urine  was 
reduced  to  its  natural  amount.  A  remarkable  fact,  must,  however,-  be 
motioned,  that  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the 
general  health,  the  urine  still  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  this  state  still  exists,  but  the  patient's  report 
to  me  a  few  days  sinoe  ran  thus: — "  I  pass  less  than  Sipint  of  urine 
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daring  the  night,  somewhat  more  during  the  day;  the  pains  are  gone^ 
and  I  can  walk  a  fair  distance  without  &tigne." 

The  dose  of  permanganate  of  potash  which  I  have  generally  fonnd  to 
agree  best  with  the  stomach,  is  from  one  to  three  grains  in  solution,  and 
it  should  be  given  in  three  or  four  tablespoonfals  of  water,  three  times 
a  day,  shortly  before  meals. — Lancet,  Jan.  8,  1853,  p.  42. 

[The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Sampson  are  supplementary  to  the 
above  statement.     He  says,] 

In  that  communication  I  specified  two  or  three  grains  of  that  salt  as 
the  dose  which  appeared  to  agree  best  with  the  stomach;  but  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  a  larger  quantity  may  generally  be  administered 
without  inconTenience.  For  instance,  a  patient,  for  some  months  past 
afflicted  with  diabetes,  commenced  the  use  of  the  permanganate,  six 
weeks  sinee,  in  doses  of  two  grains;  but  he  is  now  taking  eleven  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  recovery. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  diversity  in  the  tolerance  of  the  medi- 
cine evinced  by  different  individuals.  In  two  patients,  for  example, 
suffering  from  dyspepsia,  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  dose,  nausea 
being  produced,  in  one  instance,  by  nine  grains,  and  in  the  other  by  six 
grains  of  the  salt. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan  is  to  begin 
with  two  or  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  to  add  one  grain  to  each 
dose  every  third  day,  unless  it  be  found  to  disagree. 

The  effect  of  the  permanganate  is  remarkable  in  speedily  removing  the 
tluTst  from  which  diabetic  patients  usually  suffer  so  much;  and  although 
during  the  use  of  the  remedy  a  brown  fur  is  sometimes  formed  on  the 
tongue,  tills  appearance  is  not  accompanied  with  dryness  of  the  sur£Etoe, 
and  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  continuance  of 
the  medkme.—Lancet,  Feb,  19, 1853,  p.  189. 


43. — Strychnine  in  Incontinence  of  Urine.  By  Db.  Pakel. — A  man 
luffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  for  five  months,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  brought  on  by  being  disturbed  in 
micturition.  The  urine  flowed  from  him  in  drops.  After  the  fruitless 
administration  of  strychnine  internally,  a  solution  was  injected  into  the 
bladder  (0*50  centig.  of  strychnine  to  500  centig.  of  water).  The  pati- 
ent recovered  in  thirteen  days.— Joumo/  de  Bord,^'Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Feb.  6, 1858;  p,  147. 


SURGERY. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 


44.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR 
BY  A  SIMPLE  MODIFICATION  OF  LISTON'S  SPLINT. 

By  R.  G.  H.  BuTOHEB,  Esq.,  Snrgeon  to  Meroer^s  Hospital,  Doblin. 

[Many  and  various  have  been  the  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Pott, — ^that  of  placing 
the  patient  on  his  side,  and  bending  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  the 
leg  on  the  thigh, — is  now  repudiated  by  most  surgeons.  The  principle 
in  the  cumbersome  machines  of  Desault  and  Boyer,  with  their  numerous 
additions  and  improvements,  was  a  correct  one,  viz.,  that  of  maintaining 
permanent  extension.  The  apparatus  of  Josse,  Meyer's  machine,  Phy- 
eick  and  Houston's  apparatus,  as  well  as  that  of  Alban,  were  &il 
intended  to  carry  out  the  same  intention.  Mr.  Butcher,  however, 
observes,] 

Of  all  methods  of  treatment,  that  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  Liston, 
modified,  as  I  shall  presently  notice,  is  the  most  comfortable  to  the  pati- 
ent, preventing  eversion,  shortening,  and  deformity;  and  the  mechanism 
is  BO  applied,  that  th^  trunk,  pelvis,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  constitute  one 
rigid  body,  which  may  be  moved  entire,  but  the  component  parts  of 
which  being  immovable,  inter  se,  preserve  the  same  mutual  relation.  I 
have  proved  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  appliance  of  this  splint  in 
every  form  of  fracture  to  which  the  thigh  bone  is  liable  frt>m  without 
the  capsule  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  shaft.  And,  had  I  wished  to  trans- 
gress ike  bounds  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself  in  this  paper,  I 
could  easily  have  given  cases  where  it  proved  of  most  essenlaal  service  in 
steadying  the  parts  in  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  occurring  in  old 
subjects;  as  also  in  soothing  and  allaying  the  spasms  consequent  upon 
ulceration  occurring  in  the  cartilages  of  the  knee  and  hip  joints. 

Listen  gives  the  following  description  of  his  splint,  and  directions  for 
its  application : — "The  apparatus  consists  of  a  plain  deal  board,  of  a 
hand's  breadth  for  an  adult,  and  sufficiently  strong;  narrower  and 
slighter,  of  course,  for  young  patients.  It  is  made  to  suit  the  particular 
subject  of  the  injury,  to  extend  from  opposite  the  nipple  to  three,  four, 
or  five  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  perforated  at  the  upper 
end  by  two  large  holes,  and  provided  with  two  deep  notches  at  its  other 
extremity;  a  sufficient  hollow  or  perforation  is  made  opposite  the  malleo- 
lus.    A  pad  of  corresponding  length  and  breadth  is  attached  by  a  few 
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pieces  of  tape;  a  roller  is  split  at  the  end,  and  having  been  tied  through 
the  openings  in  the  top  part  of  the  splint,  is  nnrolled  so  far,  and  fixed 
for  a  time  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pad.     Reduction  having  been  effected 
by  a  little  gentle  and  continued  extension  of  the  limb,  while  the  pelvis 
is  fixed,  the  position  is  preserved  by  an  assistant  placing  one  hand  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  other  upon  the  knee;  a  narrow  roller  is 
applied  from  the  toes  to  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  fracture,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness,  to  prevent  infiltration  of  the  limb,  in  con- 
sequence of  pressure  by  the  perineal  band,  which  is  now  placed  under 
the  patient:    it  consists  of  a  large  soft  handkerchief  or  shawl,  containing 
the  necessary  quantity  of  tow  or  wadding,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
The  splint  is  then  laid  along  the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  the  roller 
already  spoken  of  is  passed  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  turned  round 
the  ankle  and  heel.     These  parts  are  previously  thickly  padded  with 
tow,  cotton,  wool,  or  wadding,  to  prevent  the  painful  effects  of  pressure, 
as  upon  them  the  resistance  to  the  extension  principally  falls.     The 
roller  is  carried  repeatedly  through  the  notches  in  the  end  of  the  splint, 
as  it  is  crossed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  ultimately  turned  round 
the  limb  to  near  the  groin.     The  object  in  pursuing  this  plan  must  be 
apparent:   by  the  attachment  of  the  end  of  the  roller,  and  its  subse- 
quent arrangement,  the  apparatus  is  prevented  from  slipping  upwards, 
and  is  made,  as  it  were,  of  a  piece  with  the  limb.     The  ends  of  the 
perineal  band  are  passed  through  the  perforations,  drawn  with  moderate 
tightness,  and  firmly  tied;  and  a  few  turns  of  a  broad  bandage  round 
the  pelvis  and  chest  complete  the  proceeding." 

Numerous  disadvantages  are  laid  down  by  writers,  as  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Liston's  splint.     It  is  stated  that  permanent  eversion  is  likely 
to  occur;  that  inversion  of  the  foot,  knee,  and  lower  fragment  may  take 
place,  the  result  of  rotatory  displacement;  that  much  of  the  force  neces- 
sary for  extension  is  lost,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  counter-extending 
belt;  that  the  ankle  and  groin  are  hkely  to  suffer  from  pressure;  that 
the  pressure  made  across  the  groin  causes  great  oedema  of  the  whole 
limb,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  which  is  caused  to  the  circulation 
in  the  inguinal  veins  and  absorbents;  and  lastly,  the  objection  made  by 
Earle,  that  the  limb  being  bound  to  a  perfectly  straight  body,  placed  at 
the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  considerable  pressure  made  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  tends  to  destroy  the 
natural  obliquity  of  that  part,  and  bring  it  more  into  a  straight  line, 
which  he  states  is  not  only  destructive  to  the  symmetry  of  the  limb,  but 
impedes  progression,  and  renders  the  erect  posture  less  secure.     No 
doubt  some  of  these  untoward  results  arise  from  an  inefficiency  in  the  splint 
to  accomplish  all  that  is  required,  while  others  are  created  by  its  not 
being  properly  adjusted.     To  remedy  these  defects,  I  offer  to  the  pro- 
fession a  modification  of  the  splint,  that  yhich  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and,  as  proved  by  the  foregoing  cases,  with  the  very  best 
results.     I  am  happy  to  say  it  has  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Tagert. 

The  alteration  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  piece 
of  wood  placed  in  a  transverse  direction  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the 
splint,  and  upon  which  its  edge  rests.     The  splint  is  steadied  in  this 
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pDutJon  b;  neuu  of  »  long  icrew  oonrejed  throagh  a  socket  rivetted 
Terticollj  an  th«  ude  of  the  epiint.  The  upper  end  of  the  aerew  baa 
fitted  to  it  K  brua  handle  placed  aciou,  while  the  lower  end  terminates 
in  A  cjlinder  which  ia  received  into  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  wood,  and 
fiBtened  in  n  hoUnw  beneath  b;  means  of  a  nut  and  waah«r.  The 
cfliDder,  aa  oontrasted  with  the  screw,  ia  somewbat  contracted,  and  pre- 
aenta  at  ita  commencement  a  abanlder  wliich  reata  upon  the  ateel  plato 
on  the  upper  anrface  of  the  transTerae  piece  of  wood,  while  the  remain- 
der moies  freely  in  the  tube  for  ite  reception.  From  thia  it  must  follov 
that,  b;  a  few  turns  of  the  screw,  the  aplint  maj  be  elevated  or  deprnaed 
at  pleasure.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  thia  mechanism  is,  (be 
facilitj  with  which  the  aplint  can  be  revened,  the  acrew  changed,  and  its 
adaptation  to  either  limb  effected. 


The  plate  showa  the  proportions  to  be  obseired 
in  the  form  of  the  splint.  It  may  be  made  of 
aeasaned pine;  ita length,  aawillbeaeen  presently, 
moat  be  in  accordauoe  with  the  height  of  the 
patient.  The  length  of  that  represented  in  the 
drawing  messuree  four  feet  four  inehes;  the  widest 
part  at  ita  upper  rad  being  lour  inchea  and  a 
half,  wbicbgiaiduall;  diminish  downwarda  to  three  ji 
inches  and  three-quaitera  opposite  the  anlcla.  It 
is  eight  lines  thick,  and  is  deeply  notched  at  tlie  Uta. 

lower  end  to  the  depth  of  fonr  inches;  whiie  it  is  pierced  at  the  Dpper 
b;  two  circalar  holes,  two  inchesand  a  half  apart.  There  is  cut  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  splint,  corresponding  to  the  outer  ankle,  an  oval  apertare, 
the  centre  of  whioh  ia  eight  inchea  and  a  half  from  its  eitremitji  and 
the  socket  for  the  screw  ia  placed  midway  between  ita  cironmferenoo 
and  the  acute  angles  formed  by  the  notches.  The  length  of  the  trana- 
itrie  piece  of  wood  ia  fourteen  inches;  ita  breadth  two  iocbei  and  a  hal^ 
and  ita  depth  two  inches.  The  height  of  the  screw  abore  it 
•Isnn  incbet;  and  tb«  lengdi  of  (1m  cnm  bMidk  two  inches  i 
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A  loDg  coshion,  eomewbai  wider  than  the  Bplint,  is  applied  to  its  inner 
BurfiEUM,  and  extends  from  the  apertures  above  to  a  point  opposite  the 
attachment  of  the  screw.  This  cushion  is  retained  in  position  by  four 
straps  and  buckles;  it  is  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  perforated  for  the 
reception  of  the  ankle.  The  corresponding  hole  in  the  splint  has  tacked 
into  it  a  pad,  softly  filled  with  a  like  material,  and  coyered  with  chmnois 
leather. 

The  application  of  the  apparatus,  modified  as  I  have  described,  is  al- 
most exactly  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  Listen, — the 
screw  and  transverse  piece  of  wood  being  detached,  the  splint  is  applied 
nearly  in  a, similar  manner;  there  are,  however,  some  cautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  its  adjustment  which  he  has  not  adverted  to,  yet  a  strict 
observance  of  which  I  consider  absolutely  essential,  that  the  same  satis- 
factory results  may  be  obtained  as  followed  in  the  embarrassing  cases 
that  I  have  detailed. 

First,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  splint,  and  the  guarding  of  the  an- 
kle from  pressure.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  splint  is  perforated,  and 
has,  adapted  to  the  aperture,  a  soft  chamois  cushion;  that  a  suitable  pad 
extends  along  its  inner  surface,  with  a  similar  opening  for  the  reception 
of  the  outer  malleolus;  but  this  is  not  enough;  there  is  also  an  additional 
pad,  of  Tariable  thickness,  required  to  lie  between  the  outer  surface  of 
the  knee  and  the  padded  splint;  or,  in  other  words,  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  them  occasioned  by  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  thigh  bone, 
this,  of  course,  from  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  greater  in  women  than  in 
men.  The  next  point  is,  that  the  limb  should  be  drawn  down  to  its 
full  leagth,  the  broken  bones  co-apted  and  retained  so  by  assistants,  the 
ankle,  heel,  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  rolled  with  soft  wadding,  the  depres- 
sion above  the  outer  malleolus  obliterated  by  additional  folds  of  it,  and 
the  entire  supported  with  a  roller  neatly  applied  from  the  toes  to  above 
the  knee ;  then  the  ankle  may  be  lashed  to  the  splint,  the  surgeon  taking 
good  care  that  the  turns  of  the  bandage  be  even  above  the  ankle,  and 
secure  the  heel  closely  to  the  splint;  if  this  be  correctly  done,  eversion 
of  the  foot  will  be  prevented.  The  ankle  being  thus  fixed,  and  exten- 
sion at  the  same  time  fully  kept  up,  the  perineal  band  is  to  be  applied; 
this  lac  must  be  made  of  soffc  material  and  well  stuffed,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  strong  piece  of  tape  is  stitched  along  its  entire  extent,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  to  prevent  its  yielding;  in  its  application  care  should 
he  taken  that  it  lies  evenly  up  against  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis,  that  when  the  ends  are  brought  through  the  holes  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  splint  to  be  tied,  they  may  be  drawn  on  with  an  equal  force; 
because  otherwise  the  integuments  will  be  wrinkled,  and  quickly  excite 
much  irritation.  Until  the  lac  is  tied  the  required  extension  should  be 
kept  up  by  an  assistant  at  the  ankle,  so  as  to  obviate  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  thrusting  the  splint  with  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  down- 
wards; for  if  this*inanoeuvre  be  employed,  the  folds  of  the  bandage  con- 
necting the  splint  to  the  ankle  are  more  or  less  altered  in  their  direction: 
tlUky  no  longer  lie  even,  their  upper  edges  constrict  the  part,  and  the 
skin  is  unevenly  strained;  if  so,  it  soon  irritates,  inflames,  and  becomes 
80  exceedingly  painful  that  the  patient  demands  the  removal  of  the 
dressings  altogether.     The  great  advantages  obtained  from  the  length  of 
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the  Bplint  being  preserved  can  be  appreciated  when  the  lac  is  applied; 
the  counter-extension  is  directed  exactly  as  the  extension,  in  the  most 
favourable  line, — ^the  axis  of  the  thigh  bone;  because,  as  before  noticed,  j 

its  inclination  is  slightly  inwards;  from  this  direction  then  it  follows  that         ' 
riot  a  particle  of  force  is  misdirected  or  lost.     Again,  with  regard  to  the 
holes  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of  the  counter-extending  belt,  I  Tiave 
mentioned  they  should  be  two  inches  and  a  half  apart,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, close  to  the  edges  of  the  splint;  this  favours  the  proper  axis  of 
traction,  and  takes  the  pressure  in  some  degree  from  the  trunk  before 
and  behind.     From  preserving  the  full  length  of  the  splint  greater  ad- 
vantages still  flow.     In  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone,  approximating  the 
hip-joint,  the  upper  and  lower  fragments  cannot  be  pressed  upon  and 
forced  out  by  the  perineal  belt,  because  its  action  is  directed  upwards; 
this  occurrence  may  take  place  if  the  splint  be  short,  and  applied  as  is 
usually  represented  in  books;  but  if  adjusted  as  originally  intended  by 
Liston,  and  according  to  the  directions  I  have  given,  no  such  untoward 
result  can  follow.     Besides,  the  pressure  of  the  perineal  bandage  occa- 
sions no  uneasiness  when  directed  upward;  whUe  on  the  contrary,  if 
strained  outwards  across  the  groin  to  reach  the  splint,  undue  pressure  is 
made  on  the  tender  integuments,  veins,  and  numerous  lymphatics  of  this 
region,  and,  above  all,  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  abductor  muscles. 
The  foregoing  objections  fully  apply  to  Boyer's  splint;  the  pressure  of 
the  counter-extending  belt  cannot  be  borne,  and  it  must  displace  the 
fragments  if  the  fracture  be  situated  high  up.     After  the  requisite  ex- 
tension has  been  secured,  the  next  step  is  to  turn  a  roller  round  the 
limb  and  splint,  commencing  at  the  ankle  and  continuing  it  to  abbut  the 
centre  of  the  thigh:  during  this  proceeding  it  is  necessary  that  the  limb 
be  fairly  supported,  and  not  permitted  to  gravitate  backwards.     A  few 
turns  of  a  wide  bandage  are  likewise  made  to  encircle  the  trunk  and 
upper  part  of  the  splint,  and  pinned  to  the  counter-extending  bMt  before 
and  behind  it.     It  only  remains  now  to  pass  the  screw  through  the 
socket,  and  attach  to  it  the  transverse  piece  of  wood  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  the  apparatus  is  perfected,  so  as  altogether  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  inversion  or  eversion  of  the  foot  and  lower 
fragment.     It  will  be  observed,  by  a  reference  to  the  plate,  that  the 
splint  is  raised  at  its  lower  end  from  the  mattress,  by  the  depth  of  the 
transverse  piece  of  wood,  and  a  thin  pad  fills  the  intervening  space.    By 
this  arrangement  the  foot  is  somewhat  elevated  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
limb,  and  the  returning  circulation  favoured. 

Frequently,  when  a  patient  is  under  treatment  for  fracture  of  the 
thigh  by  the  ordinary  method  with  the  long  splint,  he  will  complain  of 
pressure  at  the  heel,  owing  to  the  Hmb  resting  for  a  length  of  time  on 
its  posterior  surface;  this  unpleasant  contingency  is  entirely  obviated  by 
the  simple  employment  of  the  screw  as  applied  by  me;  for  by  a  few 
turns  of  it  any  required  elevation  may  be  attained,  and  another  annoy-  ^ 
ance  is  likewise  removed  by  the  transverse  handle  bearing  off  the  weight 
of  the  clothes  from  the  foot.  Lastly,  from  the  treatment  by  continued 
extension,  as  I  advocate  its  application,  I  have  never  seen  troublesome 
abrasions,  relaxation,  or  weakness  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  or  ankle- 
joint  to  result. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Feb,  1853, 
p.  39. 
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45.— ON  A  SPLINT  FOR  FRACTURES  OP  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITIES. 

By  Bb.  N.  Hiohmobe,  Sherborne. 

[Like  many  other  practitioners^  Dr.  Highmore  has  sometimes  met  with 
compound  fractures  of  the  leg  almost  impossible  to  reduce  satiafiictorily, 
and  has  seen  the  most  violent  constitutional  excitement  ensue  in 
attempting  to  produce  such  a  result.  A  new  splint  which  he  has  had 
made  for  such  cases  as  these  would  seem  to  possess  the  following 
advantages.] 

The  limb  can  be  placed  either  in  the  bent  or  straight  position. 
Powerful  extension  can  be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  screw  from  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tibia,  whilst  the  ankle 
and  the  knee-joints  can  be  kept  in  any  desired  state  of  flexion  or  ex- 
tension. A  wound  can  be  dressed  on  either  side,  or  at  the  top,  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  without  at  all  disturbing  the  limb,  the  bandages  and 
splint  remaining  firm,  and  all  lateral  movement  prevented.  This  is 
effected  by  having  two  sides  to  let  up  and  down  as  required,  the  hinges 
being  so  made  by  hook  and  eye  that  either  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on 
again  whilst  the  limb  is  completely  bandaged,  or  one  side  only  may  be 
applied  so  as  to  admit  of  poulticing  on  the  other. 


a,  Extexisioii-flCTew  from  the  centre  of  the  foot  b.  Foot-board,  c.  Screw  to  re- 
late flexion  or  extendon  of  ankle-joint,  d.  Support  of  the  ^lint  at  the  bottom,  with 
role,  joint,  and  pin  to  fix  it.  e.  The  moveable  aide-pieces.  /.  Screw  to  regulate  flexion  or 
extension  of  knee-joint,  g.  Support  of  the  splint  at  the  upper  end.  The  use  of 
this  is  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  length  of  the  thigh-piece  and  the  thigh  of 
a  man,  which  prevents  it  (in  Listen's  spUnt)  from  resting  on  the  bed  without  produ- 
cing undue  pressure  on  the  integuments  of  the  thigh,  i,  Hook  and  eye  to  fix  on  the 
side  pieces. 

This  splint  can  be  seen  and  procured  of  Mr.  Matthews,  surgical  instrument  maker 
to  King's  College  Hospital,  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Tnn. 

I  subjoin  the  following  case : — 

0.  P. ,  of  sober  and  temperate  habits,  aged  58  years,  fell  under  a 

cart  which  he  was  driving  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  1851,  and 
the  wheel  passed  over  his  right  leg,  producing  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  fracture  of  the  tibia  was  obliquely  transverse,  just  below 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  with  great  deformity,  from  the  sharp  anterior 
portion  of  the  lower  end  projecting  upwards  under  the  skin,  and  there 
was  a  wound  on  the  inner  side  of  ike  leg  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny 
piece  communicating  with  the  fracture,  but  not  corresponding  with  the 
deformity,  and  no  bone  protruded  through  it. 
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The  limb  was  immediately  placed  on  Liston's  splint,  and  extension 
made  to  bring  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bones  into  apposition,  and  restore 
the  straight  line  of  the  skin.  This,  however,  it  was  found,  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  all  the  force  that  it  was  considered  justifiable  to  use; 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tibia  sticking  vp  under  the 
skin,  and  resisting  all  our  attempts  to  reduce  it.  It  was,  however,  ap- 
proximated as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  wound  beiog  covered  with  lint, 
saturated  with  blood,  it  was  left  at  rest. 

During  the  following  week  two  other  inefTectual  attempts  were  made 
to  reduce  the  bone.  Suppuration  had  now  commenced  in  the  wound; 
great  constitutional  disturbance  was  set  up;  the  whole  leg  became  in- 
flamed; and  it  being  evident  that  the  end  of  the  bone  would  ulcerate 
through  the  skin,  I  made  an  opening  from  the  wound  at  the  side  entirely 
across  the  tibia,  which  immediately  relieved  the  tension,  and  I  applied  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  over  the  whole. 

On  the  29th  I  extracted  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  wound,  rather  larger 
than  the  finger-nail,  and  on  the  10th  April  another  piece,  both  being 
evidently  splinters  broken  off  at  the  time  of  the  fracture.  Suppuration 
was  then  going  on  extensively,  with  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  great  proetra- 
tion  of  strength,  and  there  appeared  every  probability  that  the  man 
would  sink  unless  amputation  was  performed,  and  this  he  had  from  the 
first  declared  he  would  never  submit  to. 

Finding,  then,  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  him  was  to  apply  a 
splint  that  would  fully  admit  of  dressing  the  wound,  whilst  lateral  sup- 
port could  be  given  on  the  sound  side,  steady  extension  kept  up,  and  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  at  the  same  time  kept  down  in  its  place  by 
a  fixed  flexion  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  never  having  seen  any  apparatus 
that  would  eflect  all  these  objects,  I  went  to  a  smith  here,  who  made 
the  splint,  now  figured,  under  my  direction,  and  which  has  answered  its 
purpose  so  fully  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the  profession. 
It  was  applied  on  the  14th  of  April;  steady  extension  was  kept  up  by 
the  screw  at  the  bottom;  the  wound  was  regularly  dressed  by  removing 
one  side-peice,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  other  or  unbandaging 
the  limb.  The  patient  began  at  once  to  mend;  four  pieces  of  loosened 
bone  were  removed,  and  he  recovered  with  a  very  fair  and  useful  limb. 
The  splint  was  discontinued  on  the  23rd  of  June,  when  a  starched 
bandage  was  applied,  and  the  man  allowed  to  get  up. — Lancet,  Feb,  19, 
1853, />.  173. 


46.— ON  FRACTURES  OP  THE  THiaH. 

By  James  Terry  Hester,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

[When  the  body  is  elevated  or  depressed,  as  in  a  sitting  or  lying  down 
posture,  the  relative  position  of  the  thigh  to  the  trunk  is  aJtered. 
Hence,  in  treating  fractured  thigh,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  su(^ 
a  bed  that  this  change  of  relation  may  be  avoided.  Mr.  Hester  has 
contrived  such  a  desideratum,  resembling  in  its  appearance  an  easy  re- 
clining chair,  but  with  a  slide  upon  that  part  on  which  the  thigh  is 
placed,  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it  at  will  of  the  attendant,  thereby 
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aUoinng  various  motioDS  of  the  body  to  take  place  without  cUBarran^g 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone.     Mr.  Hester  says:] 

These  is  one  fracture,  namely,  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh,  to  which  ,my 

bed  is,  I  think,  more  than  to  any  other,  applicable.     And  here,  I  pro-. 

test  most  strongly  against  making  up  one's  mind  to  consider  any  given 

ease  as  necessarily  incurable,  for,  with  all  the  rules  which  have  been  laid 

down,  no  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  whether  the  fracture  is 

within  or  without  the  capsule,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  impossibility  of 

union,  when  it  is  intra- capsular,  is  by  any  means  established.     I  do  not 

consider  that  the  means  hitherto  adopted  have  afforded  a  good  chance  of 

union,  since  nothing  short  of  absolute  quiet  for  a  great  length  of  time 

will  be  sufficient,  and  if  there  be  a  supply  of  blood  adequate  to  nourish 

the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  neck,  I  cannot  see 

by  what  law  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  union  may  not  take  place; 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slightest  motion  be  allowed,  it  cannot  be 

looked  for;  nor  with  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed* out,  can  any  mode  of 

treatment  be  expected  to  succeed  which  does  not  prevent  all  motion  at 

the  hip-joint.     Neither  in  the  side  position  nor  on  the  back,  can  we 

possibly  expect  that  a  patient  will  be  content  to  lie  without  moving  for 

a  period  of  three  months,  which  is  the  shortest  time  I  should  consider 

safe.     In  my  bed  be  may  sit  up  or  lie  down  without  danger;  indeed, 

when  treated  on  it,  the  tediousness  of  a  long  confinement  to  bed  is  quite 

got  rid  of,  so  constantly  may  he  change  from  the  sitting  to  the  recumbent 

position.     If  the  bone  be  kept  in  exact  apposition,  I  cannot  see  why 

the  periosteum  surrounding  the  neck  may  not  unite,  (nor  does  it  follow 

that  in  all  cases  it  must  be  entirely  torn  asunder,)  and  so  the  head  of 

the  bone  again  derive  nourishment  from  the  yessels  of  the  shaft. 

I  have  had  two  cases  in  which  I  have  thus  treated  patients  with  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh,  under  the  most  un&vourable  circumstances, 
and  in  which  most  satisfactory  results  ensued. 

.  Mr.  W.  Hemmins,  a  coachman,  was  brought  home  from  Woodstock, 
(where  the  accident  happened,)  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  As  there  was 
much,  swelling,  and  my  patient  was  a  very  lusty  man,  no  very  satis&c- 
tory  examination  could  be  made,  but  the  case  did  not  admit  of  doubt. 
There  was  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  limb,  and  two  surgeons,  in 
whose  opinion  I  plaoed  great  confidence,  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  The  patient  was  placed  on  one  of  my  beds,  with  the 
thigh  at  an  ang^e  of  about  55°  with  the  body,  and  splints  were  applied 
in  order  to  give  steadiness  to  the  limb,  the  foot  being  fastened  to  the 
footboard.  Unfortunately,  within  a  few  days,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  affecting  both  the  knee  and  ankle, 
which  compelled  me  to  leave  off  all  apparatus,  and  trust  entirely  to 
position.  The  rheumatic  affection  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  but  at  the  end  of  about  three  months  very  firm  union  was  found 
to  have  taken  place,  the  limb  being  shortened  exactly  half  an  inch.  I 
did  not  allow  this  patient  to  be  raised  fully  to  the  sitting  position  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off  all  means  of  fixing  the 
pelvis,  and  I  find  that  unless  that  be  done,  there  is  a  strong  disposition 
to  slip  forwards  when  the  thigh  is  brought  nearly  to  a  level. — Trans. 
Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Association,  p.  166. 
VOL.  xxvn.  K 
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47.--DIVISION  OF  THE  TBNDO  ACHILLIS  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES  OP  FRACTURE  OF  THE  LEG. 

Cases  ander  the  care  of  B.  B.  Coofeb,  Esq.  and  A.  Shaw,  Esq. 

[From  tlie  perfect  ease  and  safety  with  which  tenotomy  has  been  em- 
ployed, its  use  is  likely  to  be  considerably  extended.  Of  this,  the  follow- 
ing case  (occurring  in  a  poor  woman  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimu> 
lants)  is  a  satisfactory  illustration.  The  case  was  one  of  fracture  of  botK 
bones  of  the  leg,  with  much  bruising  of  the  parts.] 

She  was  put  to  bed,  and,  the  reduction  having  been  accomplished,  the 
limb  was  carefully  supported  by  sand-bags.  A  condition  of  extreme 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  however,  came  on,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  were  constantly  su£fering  displacement  by  the 
jumpings  of  the  limb.  Great  pain  was  occasioned  by  these  actions,  and 
considerable  swelling  resulted.  After  the  limb  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
adjusted, and  various  expedients  resorted  to  without  success,  and  as 
there  appeared  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  woman's  irritable  constitu- 
tion would  suffer  if  this  severe  local  irritation  were  allowed  longer  to 
exist,  Mr.  Birkett,  who,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  absence,  had  taken  charge  of 
the  case,  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  dividing  the  tendo  AcMllis. 
The  success  which  resulted  from  this  operation  was  most  complete;  no 
difficulty  whatever  was  found  in  keeping  the  fractured  portions  in  appo- 
sition afterwards.  The  leg  was  returned  to  the  sand-bags  for  a  few 
days,  being  placed  so  as  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius,  and  allow  of  the 
perfect  approximation  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon.  The  incision 
united  by  the  first  intention;  the  leg,  after  a  few  days,  was  placed  in 
splints,  and  its  progress  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  patient's  previous  habits,  an 
allowance  of  spirit  was  made  her  throughout. 

There  is  ^t  present  a  nearly  similar  case  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  we  are  the  more  desirous  to  mention, 
as  we  believe  that  to  Mr.  Shaw  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  English  surgeon  who  adopted  the  practice.  The  patient,  an  old 
man,  met  with  a  severe  compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right 
leg  six  weeks  ago.  The  wound  was  large,  and  the  bone  protruded  con- 
siderably. Repeated  attempts  at  keeping  the  fractured  portions  in  appo- 
sition failed  from  the  undue  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  placed  in  apposition,  at  once  jerked 
them  apart  again.  Mr.  Shaw  divided  the  tendon  by  a  subcutaneous 
section,  after  which  reduction  was  accomplished  and  maintained  without 
difficulty.  The  man  has  since  suffered  much  constitutional  irritation 
from  the  effects  of  the  fracture,  around  which  severe  inflammation  took 
place;  it  is,  however,  now  subsiding,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  of 
his  ultimate  recovery  with  a  natural  limb. 

The  practice  has,  we  believe,  been  repeatedly  adopted,  both  by  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Shaw,  as  well  as  other  hospital  surgeons,  and  usually 
with  complete  success.  It  ^lust  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  adopt 
it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  pressure  on  the  heel  afterwards, 
otherwise  a  troublesome  sore  may  result — Med.  Times  and  GfueSte, 
Dec.  18,  1862,  p.  620. 
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48.— CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE 
OCCURRING  SPONTANEOUSLY. 

By  Dr.  Babnard  Van  Owbn. 

[Before   the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  Dr.  Van  Owen 
related  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  his  own  person.] 

On  the  25th  May,  1852,  he  went  to  hed  in  perfect  health,  and  fell  into  a 
Botind  sleep.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  awoke  in  the  act  of 
turning,  with  a  feeling  of  violent  pain  in  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee. 
On  putting  his  hand  to  the  part  he  felt  the  belly  of  the  vastus  muscle 
in  strong  contraction.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud  snap  was  heard. 
The  swelling  of  the  muscle  immediately  subsided,  and  he  could  feel  the 
grating  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bone.  He  did  not  experience  much  pain, 
and  the  part  was  flabby  and  swollen.  From  that  time  he  never  felt  any 
severe  pain  at  the  part  or  in  the  limb.'  He  applied  a  cold  wash  to  the 
limb,  and  the  swelling  began  to  subside.  It  was  found  on  examination 
that  a  transverse  fracture  had  taken  place,  three  inches  above  the  knee- 
joint;  the  bone  was  lying  in  proper  position.  In  other  respects  the 
author  was  and  had  previously  been  in  excellent  health.  Before  the  acd* 
dent  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise. 
He  had  occasionally  suffered  from  slight  neuralgic  pains  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  if  the  digestive  organs  were  in  any  way  deranged.  On  the 
day  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  he  had  felt  a  slight  numbness 
in  the  leg  and  foot,  below  the  knee,  which  was  removed  by  a  brisk  walk. 
The  limb  was  in  the  first  instance  placed  on  a  M'lntyre^s  frame,  and  the 
leg  was  placed  in  a  sling,  supported  by  a  cradle.  After  a  few  days,  as 
this  did  not  seem  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  a  long 
splint  was  applied,  and  the  leg  was  allowed  to  sling  as  before.  The 
progress  of  the  cure  was  regular  and  rapid,  and  by  the  9th  of  July  the 
limb  was  considered  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  of  the  splint  being  re- 
moved; and  some  short  splints  having  been  applied,  he  was  allowed  to 
get  up,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  out  lof  town  for  change  of  air,  and 
walked  about  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  which,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
he  changed  for  two  crutch-handled  sticks,  with  which  he  could  walk  for 
an  hour  without  fatigue.  On  the  80th  of  September  he  returned  to 
town  and  resutaed  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  has  since  never  felt  any 
inconvenience.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a  case 
of  fracture  of  one  of  the  larger  bones  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  alone« 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  fall,  blow,  violent  exertion,  or  other 
exciting  cause.  Hejs  but  fifty-six  years  of  age;  has  led  a  perfectly 
regular  life;  is  capable  of  considerable  exertion;  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  such  as  cancer  or  scrofula;  he  has  never 
had  syphilis,  nor  has  he  ever  been  salivated.  This  case  then,  he  con- 
siders  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  worthy  of  record. 

[In  speaking  of  the  swinging  apparatus  employed  in  the  case,  Mr. 
FeroussoN  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  its  value  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur  as  well  as  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  for  which  latter  it  had  been 
eommonly  employed.  He  had  also  a  high  opinion  of  its  use  in  disease 
of  the  knee-joint.     Mr.  Luke  objected  to  its  employment  in  fractured 
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thigb,  because  the  two  extremities  of  bone  could  not  be  always  kept  oa 
tbe  apparatus.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarked  upon  tbe  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  tbis  form  of  treatment  in  another  class  of  fractures,  namely 
those  of  tbe  patella.] — Lancet,  Dec.  25, 1853,  p.  591. 


49.— CASES  OF  EXCISION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

Under  tbe  care  of  W.  Ferousson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    (Reported  by 

Mb.  Maoaulat.) 

[For  some  time  past  we  have  detailed  cases  showing  tbe  tendency  of  tbe 
surgeon  to  save  the  amputation  of  limbs  in  some  serious  affections  of  the 
joints.  Although  this  is  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  recklessness  with 
which  they  used  to  be  removed,  still  the  peiiod  of  cicatrization  by  the 
new  method  is  very  long — a  twelvemonth  elapsing  before  the  result  is 
produced.  Compared  with  the  slow  chronic  cases  of  diseased  joints,  to 
be  sure,  this  period  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  long  time.  In  the 
elbow,  tbe  ankle,  and  shoulder,  the  patient  has  not  suffered  dangerously 
from  the  early  effects  of  the  operation.  The  same  remark,  however,  can 
by  no  means  be  applied  to  that  of  the  knee-joint.  Mr.  Fergusson,  has, 
.however,  recently  excised  even  the  knee-joint;  and  although  the  ultimate 
result  cannot,  of  course,  as  yet  be  ascertained,  (the  case  being  still  under 
treatment),  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  far  it  has  proceeded 
favourably.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  aged  about  20,  unmar- 
ried, accustomed  to  kneel  a  great  deal.  Some  time  before  admission,  a 
swelling  in  the  knee  made  its  appearance,  and  on  its  increasing  two 
issues  were  made  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  Four  months  after  admission, 
an  opening  was  made  into  the  joint,  and  half  an  ounce  of  serous  turbid 
fluid  evacuated.  On  a  further  examination  under  chloroform,  extensive 
disorganization  was  found  to  exist,  and  eleven  days  after  this,) 

Chloroform  having  been  administered,  Mr.  Fergusson  made  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture  into  the  articulation,  by  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  turbid  serum  was  freed.  On  passing  the  finger  into  the  joint,  the 
articular  surfaces  were  felt  rough,  and  denuded  of  their  cartilage.  Mr. 
Fergusson  now  made  sucli  incisions  as  would  bring  the  joint  into  view, 
and  allow  him  either  to  take  off  the  thigh  at  the  lower  third,  or 
excise  the  joint,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  parts  would 
be  found. 

These  incisions  consisted  of  two  lateral  ones  carried  longitudinally  on 
either  side  of  the  joint,  and  a  transverse  one,  uniting  the  two  lateral  cuts, 
about  two  inches  below  the  patella.  A  flap  was  then  raised  from  the 
front  of  the  joint  in  the  manner  of  a  lid,  the  hinge  of  which  was  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  The  patella  was  of 
.  course  attached  to  this  flap,  and  presented,  when  the  latter  was  turned 
up,  its  posterior  or  articular  surface.  The  joint  exhibited  considerable 
thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  sero-sanguineous  secretion 
from  the  ulcerated  cartilages.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  saving  the  limb,  and  removing  the. 
processes-  of  bone  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint     The  condyles 
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of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  sawn  off,  the 
instrument  cutting  very  easily  through  the  soft  and  adipose  cancellous 
structure;  the  patella  was  then  easily  disconnected  from  the  flap  in 
which  it  was  fixed;  the  projecting  masses  of  thickened  synovial  mem- 
brane were  i>ared,  and  a  few  vessels  tied. 

The  hemorrhage  was  altogether  very  inconsiderable.  Mr.  Ferguason 
now  placed  the  cut  extremities  of  the  femur,  tibia,  aud  fibula  into  appo- 
sition; but  in  doing  this,  he  found  that  the  flap  originally  made  was  too 
long;  a  portion  of  it,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  was  therefore 
cat  off  transversely.  The  wound  was  closed  with  sutures;  and  large 
pieces  of  lint,  damp  with  cold  water,  secured  by  a  roller,  were  applied  to 
the  joint.  The  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  the  limb  lying  on  a  straight 
channelled  splint  with  foot-piece,  being  gently  supported  by  Salter's 
swing,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  be  somewhat  raised. 

After  the  operation,  Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  he  had  found  the  joint  in 
as  diseased  a  state  as  he  had  anticipated.     He  had  now  availed  himself 
of  a  great  improvement  in  practice,  which  was  founded  upon  statistical 
data.     The  manner  in  which  th&  joint  had  been  brought  4nto  view, 
would  have  allowed  him  to  perform  amputation,  if  such  an  operation  had 
been  found  necessary.     Mr.  Fergusson  hoped  this  case  would  prove 'suc- 
cessful; and  he  had  some  reason  for  the  view  he  was  taking,  since  three 
out  of  seven  cases  on  record  had  terminated  favourably.     Mr.  Jones,  of 
Jersey,  had  been  fortunate  in  this  operation ;  but  even  on  general  princi- 
ples, and  from  what  we  now  knew  of  excision  of  joints,  the  procedure 
was  justifiable.     He,  (Mr.  Fergusson),  as  the  pupils  oould  recollect,  had 
had  an  unsucceraful  case  of  this  kind,  (the  '  Lancet,'  vol.  ii.,  1850,  p. 
183);  but  he  thought  he  bad  done  more  for  this  girl,  whose  health  is 
still  robust,  than  if  he  had  performed  the  easier  operation — ^namely,  tiie 
removal  of  the  limb. 

On  examining  the  excised  processes  of  bone,  it  was  found  that  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia  were  bared  of  cartilage,  except 
in  a  very  small  spot,  the  patella  being  in  the  same  condition. 

Nine  o'clock,  p.m.:  The  patient  has  been  kept  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
opium,  and  is  not  in  very  great  pain.  A  slight  oozing  of  blood.  Pulse 
146,  soft.     The  girl  has  been  slightly  sick. 

■  Second  day. — One  p.m.  The  patient  is  not  in  much  pain;  pulse  176, 
weak;  tongue  white  and  moist;  the  bandage  was  cut  through,  though 
the  wound  was  not  tense,  and  no  blood  -was  found  in  it. — Ten  o'clock 
p.m.:  Pulse  140;  respiration  easy;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  being 
covered  with  lymph.  The  patient  has  again  been  sick;  she  takes  egg  and 
brandy  in  teaspoonfuls,  to  allay  the  gastric  irritability.  There  has  been 
pain  and  slight  starting  of  the  thigh. 

Third  day^ — Pulse  144;  breathing  easy;  has  been  slightly  sick  again; 
no  pain  in  the  thigh  or  knee;  more  action  in  the  wound.  Continue  the 
egg  and  brandy. 

Fourth  day. — This  morning  the  girl  is  more  cheerful;  pulse  120; 
she  takes  some  clear  soup,  which  she  keeps  down.  Suppuration  has 
commenced. 

Fifth  day. — Very  comfortable  and  cheerful;  there  is  not  much  pain  in 
the  knee.    She  continues  the  gravy  soup  and  eggs*    The  dressings  and 
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Bplints  were  now  changed;  the  skin  which  covered  the  patelb  (being  wery 
thin)  has  slightly  ulcerated;  there  is  a  plentiful  discharge  of  pus;  the 
stitches  were  removed. 

Sixth  day. — Bather  feverish;  she  does  not  fancy  her  food;  the  bowels 
have  not  been  opened  since  the  operation.  An  enema  was  given,  and 
came  away  untinged.  In  the  evening  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  was  ad- 
ministered, and  an  evacuation  was  obtained  an  hour  afterwards. 

After  this  period,  the  patient  went  on  improving.  On  the  fifteenth 
day,  Mr.  Lawson,  the  house-surgeon,  fitted  the  limb  in  a  box,  and  slung 
the  whole  as  before.  The  bowels  became  quite  regular;  and  on  th& 
21st  day  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  in  close  apposition,  and  covered  with 
healthy  granulations,  the  external  wounds  being  rapidly  advancing 
towards  cicatrization;  pulse  104. — Lancet,  Dee.  Aih,  1352,  p.  518. 

[The  following  is  another  case  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  by  Mr. 
Fergnsson.  The  patient,  28  years  old  and  unmarried,  had,  eleven  years 
before  admission,  suffered  slightly  from  that  affection  of  the  knee-joint 
commonly  termed  "  Housemaid's  Knee."  These  attacks  gradually  be- 
came more  frequent  and  severe,  so  that  she  remained  at  one  time  three 
months  in  the  London  Hospital.  A  year  after  this  she  suffered  a  still 
severer  attack,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  her  admission,  had  gradually 
become  more  intense.  At  this  time  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  exten- 
sive ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  health  of  the 
patient  had  of  late  been  very  declining.] 

Mr.  Fergnsson  used  for  several  months  the  means  best  calculated  to 
give  the  patient  relief;  strapping,  counter-irritation,  rest,  tonics,  &c., 
were  successively  tried,  but  did  not  induce  any  favourable  change  in  the 
articular  malady.  No  external  signs  of  diseased  joint  were,  however, 
observable,  such  as  fistulous  apertures,  &c. ;  in  fatct,  no  abscess  had  ever 
opened  outwardly,  and  it  was  evident,  in  spite  of  the  continual  pain, 
that  the  acute  stage  was  quite  over.  Mr.  Fergnsson,  however,  despaired 
of  the  cure,  and  it  was  clear  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  any 
relief  could  be  obtained.  Amputation  was  therefore  proposed  to  the 
girl,  but  she  refused;  and  preferred  running  the  chances  of  excision  of 
the  joint,  which  chances  were  made  plain  to  her.  Mr.  Fergnsson  told 
her,  in  fjact,  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  results  of  the  operation,  and 
that  it  might  be  favourable  or  the  reverse. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1853,  the  patient  was  brought  into  the  operat- 
ing-theatre, and  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  When  the 
ansesthetic  agent  had  produced  its  full  effect,  Mr.  Fergnsson  made  a 
longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  articula- 
tion. The  extremities  of  these  incisions  were  about  on  a  level  with  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia.  From  the 
centre  of  the  interna^  line  of  incision  the  knife  was  carried  across  the 
joint  and  over  the  patella,  by  which  cut  the  letter  H  '^^  completed. 
Mr.  Fergnsson  then  dissected  the  two  flaps  thus  prepared,  upwards  and 
downwards,  the  patella  adhering  to  the  upper  flap,  and  the  joint  became 
thus  exposed.  The  knee  was  now  forcibly  flexed,  and  the  adhesions 
which  had  already  taken  place  between  the  articulating  aurfiioea  were 
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heard  to  gire  way  as  the  flexion  was  made.  Mr.  Fergnsson  now  dis- 
sected  away  the  tough  fibrinous  layers  which  had  been  thrown  out 
around  the  condyles  of  the  femur^  divided  the  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  sawed  off  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  just  above  the 
condyles.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  were  now  likewise  cleared, 
and  abont  an  inch  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ixme  removed  by  the  hori- 
zontal action  of  the  saw.  During  these  stei»  of  the  operation  Mr. 
Fergnsson  had  to  take  away  from  the  concavity  and  crevices  of  the  joint 
a  concrete  substance  looking  like  wet  mortar,  which  was  considered  as 
Btmmous  matter  deposited  in  the  articular  cavity. 

There  was  very  little  bleeding,  and  when  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  periosteum  came 
off  very  easily.  Mr.  Fergnsson  thought  Jt  prudent  to  remove  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  denuded  bone.  The  patella,  still  attached  to  the 
upper  flap,  being  eroded  on  its  articular  surface,  Mr.  Fergnsson  removed 
it  likewise.  The  flaps  were  now  brought  together,  secured  by  sutures 
and  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  lint  wetted  in  cold  water.  A 
splint  with  hinged  sides  had  beforehand  been  prepared,  and  the  limb 
was  carefully  placed  in  it,  protected  by  pads  covered  with  oil  silk. — 
Lancet,  April  16,  1853,  jd.  368. 


50.— CASES  OP  EXCISION  OF  THE  ELBOW  JOINT. 
Under  the  care  of  W.  Fbkgusson,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

[In  the  first  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Hulke,  the  patient,  a  sailor,  had  dis- 
located his  left  elbow  joint,  by  a  fall  from  the  mast-head.  A  surgeon 
told  him  it  was  a  sprain,  and  gave  him  an  embrocation.  Nine  months  after 
he  became  a  patient  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  obtained  no  relief.  He 
now  went  to  Liverpool,  where  the  joint  was  most  violently  treated,  and 
so  great  was  the.  force  employed,  that  the  ulna  was  broken  at  the  union 
of  the  middle  with  the  upper  third.  One  year  and  seven  months  after, 
Mr.  Cock  divided  the  triceps,  but  without  benefit.  Mr.  Wakley,  at  the 
Boyal  Free  Hospital,  afterwards  made  incisions  at  the  back  of  the  joint, 
and  divided  the  flexor  tendons.  The  patient,  by  this  last  measure,  ob- 
tained a  little  power  over  flexion.] 

On  admission  into  King's  College  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mrs 
Fergusson,  tbe{state  of  the  arm  was  noted  as  follows: — There  is  flatnes. 
behind  the  elbow-joint,  across  the  condyles  of  the  humerus;  below  this 
the  olecranon  is  unusually  prominent;  the  ulna  and  humerus  are  anchy- 
losed,  and  the  former  bone  seems  to  have  been  luxated  backwards.  The 
head  of  the  radius  rotates  freely,  and  is  &rther  than  natural  from  the 
outer  condyle. 

As  the  patient  was  very  pressing  as  to  something  being  done  to  make 
him  regain  a  partial  use  of  the  joint,  Mr.  Fergusson  consented  to 
the  re-section  of  the  articulation,  which  operation  took  place,  October 
9th,  1852. 

The  patient  having  been  completely  narcotized  with  chloroform,^  Mr. 
Fergusson  made  an  incision  in  the  shape  of  an  H  ^^  ^®  posterior  aspect 
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of  the  elbow.  The  tissaes  covering  the  bones  were  reflected,  and  tfa« 
ulnar  nenre  dissected  oat,  and  held  aside  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  arti- 
cnlar  end  of  the  humeros  was  sawn  nearly  through,  and  then  divided 
with  the  bone-foroeps;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  and  the  head  of 
the  radius  were  removed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  anchylosis  was  found  complete,  the  ulna  and  humerus  having 
thoroughly  united.  The  bones  were  very  much  enlarged  and  indurated, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  they  offered  considerable  resistance  to  the  saw. 
A  lew  ligatures  were  applied,  the  arm  placed  in  a  flexed  position,  the 
wound  closed  with  stitehes,  and  covered  with  water -dressing. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  offering  a  few  remarks,  said  that  the  case  presented 
unusual  interest,  since  the  operation  had  been  performed  upon  a  joint 
already  anchylosed.  Still  the  arm  was  of  so  'little  use  to  the  patient^ 
that  the  latter  had  been  very  desirous  that  some  procedure  should  b4 
adopted  to  improve  the  state  of  the  joint.  He  (Mr.  Fergusson)  had 
performed,  in  this  instsmce,  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  thai 
adopted  by  Burton,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  operation 
consisted  in  taking  off  a  wedge  of  bone  from  the  articulation,  the  thin 
portion  of  it  lying  posteriorly.  Barton  had  done  this  for  the  knee-joint; 
The  patient  was  prepared  to  lose  his  arm,  but  Mr.  Fergusson  preferred 
trying  the  operation  which  had  just  been  performed;  it  would  very  pro- 
bably give  tiie  man  a  tolerably  useful  limb.  The  hardness  of  the  bone, 
which  rendered  the  sawing  somewhat  more  laborious  than  usual,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  great  excitement  whi|^  the  part  had-  been 
subjected  to  by  the  numerous  operations  whidi  had  bee^  performed 
upon  it. 

Three  days  after  the  operation,  the  arm  was  placed  in  a  rectangular 
splint.  I 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  pain,  which  for  the  first  two  days  had  been  very 
severe,  considerably  abated.  There  was  some  pumbness  of  the  little^ 
finger  and  the  contiguous  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  patient  progressed  extremely  well;  the  wound  was  almost  healed' 
on  the  thirty-third  day;  there  was  then  a  slight  power  of  flexion  of  the 
fore-arm  upon  the  arm;  and  when  the  man  was  discharged,  six  weeks 
after  admission,  the  action  of  the  joint  was  sufficient  for  most  ordinary 
purposes. — Lancet,  Dec.  4, 1852,  p.  620. 

[The  next  case  was  one  of  long  standing,  having  existed  for  at  least 
seven  years.  It  was  in  a  woman  aged  44.  It  had  run  through  th^ 
usual  course — inflammation,  suppuration,  destruction  of  cartilage,  &c. 
Before  her  admission,  however i,  fresh  disease  had  set  up  in  the  joint,  and 
the  health  became  completely  broken  down.  In  spite  of  various  reme- 
dies, the  patient  got  worse,  and  it  was  evidently  necessary  that  some 
operation  should  be  performed.] 

The  question  here  was,  should  amputation  of  the  arm  be  performed, 
or  should  excision  of  the  joint  be  had  recourse  to  ?  I  believe  it  was  a 
case  where  many  surgeons  would  have  performed  amputation  of  the' 
upper  arm,  because  I  am  aware  that  it  is  done  in  cases  even  of  disease  of 
the  elbow-joint  in  young  persons;  but  here  the  patient  was  beyond  that 
age  at  which  it  was  customary  to  put  this  proceeding  in  force.    It  ist 
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bonaidered  tbat  excidons  are  not  so  likelv  to  be  attended  with  success 
in  persons  of  mature  age,  and  in  elderly  people,  as  in  those  more  youth- 
ful. However,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  thought  it  better 
to  perform  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  I  accordingly  did  this.  May 
29th,  in  the  ordinary  manner;  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  in  a  much 
diseased  condition.  The  circumstances  were  very  unfavourable  here, 
and  I  am  aware  that  remarks  were  made  by  some  persons  at  the  time, 
to  the  effect  that  the  operation  of  excision  was  extraordviary  treatment. 
These  were  not  intended  for  my  ears,  but  nevertheless  they  did  reach 
them.  I  do  not  wonder  at  remarks  of  this  nature  coming  from  indi- 
viduals wlio  know  little  or  nothing  about  excision  of  joints.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  nature  of  these  operations,  and  who  in  reality 
understand  this  branch  of  surgery,  do  not  indulge  in  depreciatory  ob- 
servations, or,  at  all  events,  if  they  do,  they  keep  tbem  to  themselves. 

Well,  time  has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  decision  come  to  in  refer- 
ence to  this  case;  for,  although  the  convalescence  was  tedious,  and  ^eat 
oare  was  required  in  dressing  the  wound,  the  patient  progressed  most 
&vonrably,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  the  other  day  of  seeing  how  well 
the  case  has  turned  out,  and  what  good  position  the  arm  is  in.  The 
parts  were  kept,  after  the  operation,  in  such  a  position  that,  should  an- 
■ehyloeis  occur,  there  would  be  a  right  angle  at  the  elbow.  It  was  not 
thought  likely  that  a  good  false  joint  could  be  formed  here  at  the 
patient*s  advanced  age,  and  therefore  there  was  not  any  motion  allowed; 
nevertheless,  there  is  nf  w  a  false  joint,  and  she  has  now  a  tolerable  use 
of  her  fore-arm  and  hand.  Altogether  the  case  may  be  looked  upon  as 
creditable  to  surgery,  and  as  a  good  illustration  of  that  which  is  so  aptly 
termed  Conservative  Surgery. 

The  next  case  is  also  one  of  diseased  elbow-joint.  The  name  of  th6 
patient  is  Anne  G^ough,  a  woman  aged  30,  who  was  admitted  about  a 
fortnight  since  into  the  Victoria  Ward.  She  had  been  suffering  from  a 
disease  of  the  right-elbow  joint  for  two  yeairs,  which  had  been  treated  by 
various  methods,  but  benefit  had  not  accrued.  When  she  was  admitted; 
the  appearance  of  the  joint  was  just  such  as  is  observed  in  cases  where 
there  is  very  serious  disease,  although  there  was  not  any  sinus  or  fistula; 
It  might  have  appeared  to  those  who  saw  it,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
disease  here  as  in  the  other  case,  where  there  were  several  sinuses;  but 
I  felt  certain  that  the  morbid  condition  was  very  great.  I  therefore 
excised  the  ends  of  the  bones  on  November  27th,  and  here  (showing  the 
excised  parts)  you  see  them.  You  can  hardly  recognise  the  ends  of  the 
radius  or  ulna,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  in  a  very  dis-. 
eased  state.  This  patient  has  been  doing  very  w6ll  indeed,  and,  as  she 
is  so  much  younger  than  the  other,  I  shall  by  and  by  permit  somd 
gradual  motion,  in  order  that  a  false  joint  may  be  formed. 

The  next  and  last  case  in  which  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  elbow-* 
joint  has  been  performed  is  one  of  so  interesting  a  character  that  I  must 
detail  it  at  somewhat  greater  length  to  you.  The  principal  features  of 
the  case  are  detailed  in  the  books  as  follow:^— 

"  GFeorge  Gaskin,  aged  34,  a  sailor,  was  admitted  into  the  Albert 
Ward  at  the  end  of  September,  with  a  distorted  condition  of  the  left 
ell^Wt     It  appears  that  while  at  sea,  on  tiie  coast  of  South  America^ 
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^ome  seven  years  hack,  he  fell  firom  the  rigging  of  his  vessel,  and  injared 
his  elhow.  According  to  his  own  account,  it  was  at  that  time  dislocated. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  there  was  not  any  surgeon  on  hoard  of  his  ship, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  some  days  that  he  had  any  professional  advice. 
He  then  saw  a  surgeon,  who  told  him  he  had  merely  sprained  his  arm, 
and  that  an  embrocation  would  put  it  all  right. 

"  After  his  return  to  England  he  went  first  -to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  attempts  were  made  to  put  the  joint  into  a  more  useful 
position,  but  they  were  not  attended  with  any  success.  The  forearm 
was  now  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  upper  arm,  and  of  course  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  him.  He  now  consulted  a  quack  surgeon  in  the  north 
of  England,  who  tried  by  various  manipulations  to  remedy  the  distorted 
state  of  the  limb  by  using  powerful  flexion,  and  he  succeeded  in  altering 
its  position;  but  with  this  state  of  things  the  patient  became  dissatisfied, 
and  allowed  the  limb  to  be  violently  extended.  By  these  means  com- 
bined, a  certain  amount  of  improvement  was  brought  about.  Some  time 
after  this  he  again  submitted  himself  to  some  more  severe  manipulations, 
which  ended  in  producing  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

"Sometime  afterwards  he  applied  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  county, 
who  tried  hard  for  a  long  time  to  alter  the  position  of  the  limb,  but  he 
did  not  effect  any  melioration.  The  patient  subsequently  again  came  to 
London,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  surgeons  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  This  gentleman  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  arm  out 
of  its  extended  position  by  cutting  across  tlie«tricep8,  and  afterwards 
placing  the  limb  in  a  certain  position,  but  no  good  was  done  by  this 
measure. 

**  The  man  then  left  this  institution  and  entered  the  Boyal  Free  Hos- 
pital,  where  various  indsions  were  made  about  the  joint,  and  the  flexor 
tendons  were  divided.  However,  the  arm  remained  in  the  same  position* 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital. 

"  The  forearm  was  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  upper  arm,  and  the 
elbow-joint  presented  the  appearance  as  though  some  of  the  bones  had 
been  knocked  out  of  place.  The  oleci*anon  process  was  very  prominent, 
and  the  ulna  and  humerus  were  perfectly  anchylosed,  but  the  radius  was 
movable  on  the  humerus;  there  also  appeared  to  be  great  thickening  of 
the  bones.  The  limb  was  totally  useless  to  the  man  from  the  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  it  was  retained,  and  he  was  willing  to  undergo 
any  mode  of  treatment  which  would  promise  to  bring  it  into  better 
adaptation  for  use.  Mr.  Fergusson,  therefore,  determined  to  excise  the 
joint,  and  afterwards  to  place  the  forearm  at  right  angles  with  the  arm, 
and  keep  it  in  that  position.  Accordingly,  on  October  9,  the  patient 
was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  ordinary  incisions 
in  excising  the  elbow-joint  were  made,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  were 
cut  out.  There  was  great  difl&culty  in  the  operation  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  thickening  of  the  extremities  of  the  bones.  The  arm  was 
placed  in  a  flexed  position." 

Now,  you  saw  that  this  man's  arm  was  in  such  a  position  before  the 
operation  that  it  could  not  be  of  any  use  to  him  whatever;  and  there 
was,,  moreover,  extensive  exudation  of  new  bone,  the  result  of  injury  or 
dispute.    The  joint  had  been  cut  into  by  other  surgeons,  indsions  had 
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been  made,  and  tendons  bad  been  divided  without  any  definite  object,  or 
without  doing  any  good,  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  these 
measures  would  do  any  good.  When  he  appeared  here  it  struck  me, 
that  if  I  were  to  excise  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  us  to  place  the  limb  in  a  position  in  which  it  might 
be  of  some  use  to  him.  Well,  after  I  had  done  the  operation,  I  took 
care  to  order,  that  in  a  short  time  a  little  motion  might  be  encouraged 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  false  articulation,  and  you  now  see  the  result. 
The  arm  is  in  capital  position,  the  wounds  have  healed  up,  and  there  is 
a  limited  motion  in  the  joint.  He  certainly  does  not  move  the  joint  so 
freely  aa  I  could  have  wisbed,  because  there  is  a  deal  of  thickening 
about  it,  but  you  saw  how  enormously  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  en- 
larged when  I  took  them  away,  and  this  may  possibly  account  for  there 
being  less  motion  than  we  usually  see  in  instanoes  of  false  joint  after  re* 
section  here. 

I  have  not  heretofore  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  operation  of  this 
nature  with  the  same  purpose  in  view  before,  and,  in  this  instance,  I 
was  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding  from  what  I  saw  some  few 
months  ago  whilst'  I  was  in  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  case  of  anchylosed 
elbow-joint  in  the  Koyal  Infirmary  there,  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Richard  Mackenzie,  and  it  was  proposed,  in  that  case,  to  extirpate 
the  joint.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I  found  that  Dr. 
Mackenzie  had  performed  this  operation  with  the  very  best  results;  and 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  similar  mode  of  treatment 
might  be  adopted  with  equal  advantage.  I  must,  however,  state  to  you, 
that  in  America  operations  of  this  nature  have  been  performed,  for  Dr. 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  more  than  one  instance  cut  through 
bones  near  joints  which  have  been  anchylosed  in  a  bad  position;  and,  in 
one  instance,  that  of  a  sailor,  where  anchylosis  of  the  hip  had  taken 
place,  and  had  rendered  the  limb  useless,  the  femur  was  cut  through 
with  a  favourable  result. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1863, 
p.  53. 


51.— ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  INFLAMMATION  IN 

JOINTS. 

By  Dr.  F.  FiiHREE. 

In  every  form  of  inflammation  occurring  in  a  joint,  it  is  found  that 
all  the  structures  appertaining  thereto  are  more  or  less  affected.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  we  must  determine  in  every  case  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  inflamma^on,  and  ascertain  by  the  symptoms  the  order 
in  which  the  different  structures  become  involved.  For  example,  that 
inflammation  which  commences  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  accompanied 
by  exudation  from  the  synovial  membrane,  throughout  of  destructive 
character,  is  different  from  that  which  begins  in  the  bones,  filling  the 
spongy  texture  with  exudation,  breaking  through  the  cartilages,  and 
then  exciting  acute  inflammation  and  disorganisation  of  the  serous 
cavity.  If  we  take  the  three  structures  of  joints'  which  most  readily 
offer  themselves  to  notice,  namely,  the  synovial  membrane,  the  cartila- 
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ginoas  covering,  and  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bones,  we  find  the 
basis  for  an  anatomical  classification  of  the  different  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion. As  primary  affections  of  the  capsule  and  articular  cartilages  may 
be  enumerated:  traumatic  inflammation;  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  fungous 
inflammation;  acute  empyema.  As  affections  originating  in  the  bones: 
arthritic  and  tuberculous  inflammation.  In  the  acute  form  of  rheumatic 
inflammation  there  is  rapid  formation  of  pus,  plastic  exudation  upon  a 
red  and  injected  synovial  membrane,  softening  of  the  capsule,  with  rup- 
ture, and  infiltration  of  pus  among  the  muscles  under  the  fasciee.  In 
the  chronic  form  the  important  character  consists  in  its  being  connected 
with  necrosis  of  the  bones.  Fistulous  commtinications  opening  externally 
exist.  When  the  joint  is  opened  there  is  found  a  discoloured  greyish, 
or  bloody  pus,  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  being  of  blackish-green 
hue,  and  covered  with  erndation.  The  ligaments  are  destroyed,  and  the 
bones  are  discoloured,  eroded,  and  often  broken.  There  is  pulpy  thick- 
ening of  the  fibrous  capsule,  and  infiltration  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  periosteum  is  thickened,  and  more  firmly  adherent  than  natural. 
In  spite  of  the  disorganisation,  the  articular  cartilages  often  adhere  with 
great  firmness  to  the  surface  of  the  bones.  Arthritic  inflammation  is 
characterised  by  exudation  into  the  spongy  substance  of  the  bones, 
loosening  of  their  texture,  and  moUities.  In  the  second  stage  there  are 
infiltration  of  fat  and  abnormal  ossifications.  In  the  third  stage  there 
are  atrophy  and  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  bones.  In  the  acute  form 
the  spongy  substance  is  swollen,  and  full  of  blood;  the  medullary  cavity 
is  filled  with  a  jelly-like  exudation;  the  walls  of  the  bone  are  thinned, 
80  as  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  cartilage  is  thinned  and  easily 
peeled  off;  the  synovial  membrane  is  white,  shining,  and  thickened,  and 
seems  as  if  the  secreting  property  were  lost;  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is 
filled  with  a  thin  brownish-red  ichorous  fluid,  which  not  uncommonly 
flows  externally  through  fistulous  passages.  The  chronic  form,  arthritic 
chronica  sicca,  is  much  more  common.  There  is  loosening  of  the  tissues 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bones,  infiltration  of  the  spongy  substance  with, 
an  oily  fluid,  and  subsequently  a  deposition  of  yellow  fat;  the  cartilage 
is  occasionally  hypertrophied;  in  other  cases  it  becomes  thinner  and 
sieve-like;  the  bones  may  be  completely  denuded,  except  when  a  falstii 
membrane  remedies  the  deficiency;  there  is  no  effusion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint;  pendulous  masses  of  fat  project  from  the  serous  membrane; 
depositions  of  bone  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  structures,  tendons, 
ligaments,  &c. ;  the  periosteum  takes  on  similar  action,  which  leads  to 
the  development  of  osteophytes.  The  peculiar  substances  called  corpus- 
cula  mobilia  are  formed  from  fibrous  thickening  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, ossification,  and  subsequent  separation  from  fracture  or  division 
of  the  pedicle.  Malum  coxce  senile  is  a  stage  of  the  preceding  disease. 
There  is  erosion  of  the  articular  cavity,  the  bones  are  denuded  of  carti- 
lage, and  the  surface  often  of  ivory  hardness;  the  synovial  membrane  is 
dry,  so  that  in  forcible  flexion  there  is  sometimes  a  crackling  sound.  The 
head  of  the  femur  may  become  so  small,  and  the  acetabulum  so  shallow, 
that  subluxation  may  ensue;  corpuscula  mobilia  are  found  in  the  joint, 
and  the  tendency  to  ossification  extends  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 
In  gouti/  inflammation  there  is  most  probably  an  acute  and  chronic 
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ibrm;  the  usual  gouty  depcNsitions  of  earthy  matter  are  obaeryed,  but  the 
tissues  do  not  seem  to  undergo  the  same  amount  of  disorganization  as  in 
the  preceding. 

Fungous  inflammation  occurs  chiefly  in  the  knee^  the  hand,  and  the 
foot,  and  pursues  a  chronic,  painless  course.  The  synovial  membrane 
and  the  articular  cartilage  are  thickly  studded  with  greyish  red  soft 
granulations,,  which  make  their  way  externally,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  fistulous  passages.  The  surrounding  structures  are  infiltrated.  The 
granulations  form,  in  cases  of  recovery,  a  false  membrane^  which  covers 
the  ends  of  the  bones  an  cartilage. 

In  tuberculous  inJlammaHon,  the  cartilf^e  adheres  a  long  time,  but  is 
thinned  and  perforated,  and  the  perforations  lead  through  fistulous  pas* 
sages  into  abscesses  of  the  bone.  Pus  makes  its  way  into  the  j(Hnt, 
which  then  loses  its  cartilage. 

Acute  empyema  of  a  joint  occurs  in  puerperal  diseases,  in  the  desqua- 
mation  period  of  scarlet  fever,  after  typhus. —  Virchow*s  Archiv.yilr 
pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  FUn/ter  Bandes  Erstes  HejU 
— Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  66. 
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52.— ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANEURISM. 

From  a   Review  of  the  Surgical  Works  of  Professors  Millbr   and 

Fergusson,  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,* 

for  January  1853.    By  R.  0.  Williams,  Esq. 

[From  80  important  an  authority  in  surgery  as  Professor  Fergusson,  the 
following  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  will 
be  no  doubt  read  with  great  interest.     He  says:] 

"  So  far  as  our  comparatively  limited  experience  in  the  method  by 
pressure,  as  followed  by  the  Dublin  surgeons,  will  enable  us  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  value,  it  seems  in  many  respects,  if  not  in  all,  preferable 
to  that  by  deligation  of  the  main  artery;  and  there  seems,  these  great 
advantages  in  it,  that  if  it  does  not  act  satisfactorily,  the  Hunterian 
operation  may  still  be  resorted  to  with  as  much  probability  of  success  as 
ever,  while  by  its  application  none  of  those  formidable  dangers  are  in-> 
curred  which  are  the  well-known  consequences  of  the  application  of  the 
ligature.  The  difioiculties  and  immediate  dangers  of  a  cutting  op^-ation 
are  avoided.  It  may  seem  strange  to  make  use  of  sucL  language  in  the 
present  day,  as  applicable  to  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery — 
for  that,  I  assume,  to  be  the  vessel  meant  by  the  unfortunately  vague 
term  of  'femoral;'  nevertheless,  when  it  is  known  that  great  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  such  a  proceeding,  even  by  hospital  surgeons 
and  teachers  of  surgery,  and  that  the  accompanying  great  vein  has  been 
wounded  by  different  operators,  the  facts  cannot  be  overlooked.  Mr. 
Syme  states  in  the  'Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,' 
for  November,   1851,  that  he  has  tied  the  superficial  femoral  artery 
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twenty  times  without  a  fatal  issue,  and  with  perfect  success,  and  both 
he  and  his  patients  may  be  con^atulated  on  such  satisfactory  results;  but 
the  tables  above  referred  to  show  no  such  average  success:  and  when  it  ia 
borne  in  mind  that  the  attempt  to  cure  by  pressure  does  not  preclude 
the  resource  of  the  ligature,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  ample  evidence 
before  us  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  modern  practice 
by  this  means,  the  surgeon  should  undoubtedly  give  it  a  trial  ere  he  resorts 
to  the  knife.  Unquestionably  the  evil  result  of  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion, in  regard  to  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  has  in  many 
instances  resulted  from  the  defective  or  injurious  style  of  operation,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  examples  where  pressure  has  failed. 
Granting  both  of  these  statements  to  be  correct,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  done  to  the  perfection  of 
human  skill,  has  nevertheless  been  followed  by  the  worst  possible  results. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Syme  perform  the  operation  repeatedly  with  admirable 
skill  and  precision  in  all  points,  and  the  results  have  been  all  that  could 
be  desired;  but  I  have  seen  many  others,  and  among  them  I  may  name 
the  late  Mr.  Listen,  perform  the  same  operation  with  an  equal  amount 
of  tact  and  judgment,  yet  the  results  have  been  very  different.  With 
pressure,  surgery  has  still  further  resources,  but  with  the  ligature  the 
fate  of  the  case  is,  for  a  time,  placed  almost,  if  not  quite,  beyond  human 
power;  and  doubtless  the  surgeons  of  Dublin  who  have  resorted  to  this 
practice  (many  of  whom  stand  among  the  highest  of  those  who  have 
graced  the  annals  of  the  profession)  have  duly  considered  all  these  points. 
For  either  the  popliteal  or  femoral  aneurism  the  pressure  may  be 
made  on  the  common  femoral  artery,  or  on  the  superficial.  Sometimes 
one  point  may  be  chosen,  sometimes  another,  and  not  un&equently  in 
one  case  both  may  be  tried  alternately. 

.  The  principle  feature  in  all  the  instruments  which  have  been  used  for 
such  practice  is,  that,  while  effectual  pressure  may  be  kept  up  on  the 
main  artery,  the  collateral  branches  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
lin^b  have  free  action,  and  the  part  below  is  sufficiently  supplied  with 
blood.  Instruments  similar  to  those  which  were  used  in  the  last  century 
have  been  revived,  and  some  modern  improvemeots  have  also  been 
called  into  play.  I  have  seen  the  tourniquet  of  Signoroni  used  with 
admirable  effect;  and  two  of  the  successful  cases  in  the  tables  given  by 
Dr.  Bellingham  were  treated  under  my  observation  by  my  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Robert  Storks,  with  this  instrument  alone.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  pad  steady  on  one  point,  and  an  instrument  which 
fairly  encircles  the  limb,  without,  however,  compressing  all  the  surface,  is 
to  be  preferred.  .^  ...  An  ingenious  addition  to  the  common  screw  force 
has  been  applied  here  by  means  of  bands  of  caoutchouc,  whereby  a  cer- 
tain resiliency  is  acquired,  which,  while  it  keeps  up  effectual  pressure, 
may  possibly  obviate  injurious  effects  from  the  screw What- 
ever instrument  is  used,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
absolute  stoppage  of  the  circulation  is  not  essential,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  a  diminished  force  of  circulation  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  end.  If,  however,  it  is  found  that  pressure  strong  enough 
to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  main  vessel  can  be  applied,  then 
doubtless  the  favourable  effects  may  be  expected  more  speedily." 
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Mr.  Miller's  observations  on  the  same  subject  well  deserve  to  be  quoted 
along  with  those  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  and,  like  them^  supply  an  excellent 
example  of  sound  and  candid  surgical  reasoning. 

"•  The  Popliteal  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  external  aneurisms; 
and;  hitherto^  the  Hunterian  application  of  ligature  to  the  superficial 
femoral   has  been  the  only  approved  mode  of  treatment.     Latterly, 
however,  as  elsewhere  explained,  the  application  of  pressure,  instead  of 
the  ligature>  has  been  employed.     And  experience  is,  almost  daily, 
giving  direct  and  undoubted  testimony  to  the  efficacy  pf  the  practice. 
There  are  some  patients,  doubtless,  who  may  prove  intolerant  of  pressure; 
and  there  may  be  others  who  prefer  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  knife 
and  ligature  to  the  apparent  uncertainty  and  delay  of  the  compressor. 
But  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  assuredly  capable  of  cure  by  pros* 
sure  properly  applied;  without  risk,  with  but  little  pain  or  inconvenience, 
and  without  any  wearisome  amount  of  privation  or  confinement.      The 
skin,  which  is  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  instrument,  is  protected  by  a 
layer  of  thick  soap-plaster;  and  that,  again,  may  be  covered  by  leather. 
More  than  one  compressor  is  used;  or,  at  least,  pressure  is  made  at 
different  parts,   at   different  times;  so  that  the  burden  of  it   may 
not  all  be  thrown    on  one  point,  but,   by  being    subdivided,   may 
be  rendered  more  tolerable.   Using  several  instruments,  along  the  course 
of  the  vessel  in  the  thigh — they  may  be  slackened  and  tightened  alter- 
nately; or  the  same  instrument  may  be  shifted  in  its  site,  with  a  like 
effect.     It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  severity  of  pressure  is  un- 
necessary; and  that  it  is  not  essential  to  arrest  the  arterial  flow  at  the 
compressed  point.     And  it  is  also  Important  to  remember,  that  should 
this  mode  of  treatment  fail,  .it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  subse- 
quent performance  of  the  ordinary  operation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
constitutional  treatment  suitable  for  pressure  renders  the  success  of  sub- 
sequent deligation  all  the  more  probable.     Those  surgeons  who  obsti- 
nately adhere  to  the  old  operation  may  adduce,  as  their  apology,  a  series 
of  successful  cases  so  treated.     But  this  is  very  plainly  a  contracted 
view  of  the  subject;  and  as  well  might  such  practitioners  prefer  succes> 
ful  amputation  of  the  hand  to  amputation  of  a  finger,  for  a  simple 
affection  of  the  latter  only.     A  surgeon  of  the  olden  time,  who  had 
succeeded  in  curing  several  successive  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  by 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  might  very  naturally  entertain  a  distrust  and 
dislike  of  the  proposal  to  treat  the  same  disease  by  ligature  of  the  femoral; 
but  the  naturalness  of  such  an  aversion  to  the  minor  and  modem  prac- 
tice, would  not  render  it  one  whit  the  more  reasonable  or  praiseworthy .^ 
And  an  impartial  observer  will  not  consider  any  one  justified,  in  subject- 
ing his  x>atient  to  serious  risk  of  life,  by  hemorrhage,  suppuration,  and 
gangrene,  while  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  effect  a  cure  by  a  minor  means, 
compai*atively  devoid  of  risk,  and  the  failure  of  which  will  not  militate 
against  subsequent  recourse  to  the  major  procedure — if  necessary.     Why 
should  a  mode  of  treatment,  which  causes  little  or  no  risk,  always  be 
passed  by;  or  why  should  an  operation  always  be  had  recourse  to, 
which  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  result  in  direct  loss  of  lifef 
And  the  question  comes  in  much  force,  if  it  be  admitted — and  statistics 
will  scarcely  warrant  even  feeble  contradiction  of  this  any  longer — that 
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the  two  metboda  are  at  least  equally  snooesaful  for  the  care  of  aiieurigm. 
.  Recorded  facts  seem  to  prove  the  foUowinf;  conclnsions: — 1.  That  ia 
popliteal  aneurism,  skilful  compression  of  the  femoral  is  capable  of  curing 
the  disease,  and  that  with  comparative,  and  almost  absolute  safety  to 
Hfe  and  limb;  2.  That  the  time  expended  in  cure  is,  on  an  average,  not 
greater  than  in  the  treatment  by  ligature;  8.  That  failure  by  compres- 
sion does  not  compromise  subsequent  recourse  to  deligation;  4.  And 
that,  consequently,  compression,  when  skilfully  employed,  being  equally 
certain,  far  more  safe,  and  not  more  tedious  than  the  ligature, 
should  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  preferred.  The  only  disadvan- 
tage of  compression  is  the  care  and  trouble  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant,  with  irksomeness  and  sometimes  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  The  obvious  and  only  advantage  of  deligation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  &cility  and  dispatch  of  its  execution,  with  probable  exemp- 
tion from  suffering  afterwards  by  the  patient,  in  the  successful  cases. 
The  formidable  disadvantage  is,  its  proved  risk  to  life  and  limb." — Bri$. 
and  For.  Medico- Ckirurgical  Review,  Jan,  1853,  p.  78. 


53. -CASE  OF  ANEURISM  BY  COMPRESSION. 

Under  the  care  of  Edward  Cock,  Esq. 

[From  a  very  important  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  treated  by  im- 
pression, the  following  points  would  appear  to  have  been  established:] 

1.  That  the  main  trunk  supplying  an  aneurism  sac  may  be  steadily 
compressed  for  more  than  three  months  without  the  obliteration  of  th^ 
vessel  being  obtained. 

2.  That  the  aperture  establishing  a  communication  between  the  still 
patent  artery  and  the  sac  (the  latter  being  partially  filled  up  by  fibrinous 
layers)  may,  during  the  same  period,  remain  open,  in  spite  of  compres; 
sion  exerted  on  the  arterial  trunk  and  sac. 

3.  That  the  current  of  blood  so  admitted  has  sufficient  force  to  make 
the  aneurismal  tumour  pulsate  continuously. 

4.  That  the  sac,  notwithstanding  the  impulse  communicated  to  it  by 
the  artery,  goes  on  diminishing  in  size,  and  becoming  harder. 

5.  That  all  pain  and  uneasiness  connected  with  the  aueuHsmal  tumour 
may  cease,  although  the  pulsations  do  continue. 

6.  That  the  tendency  for  a  twelvemonth  is  rather  towards  the  decrease 
than  the  increase  of  the  tumour. 

7.  That  great  disturbance  of  the  sac  and  vessel,  producing  inflamma- 
tion and  congestion,  may  so  change  the  relation  of  parts,  and  so  far 
favour  fibrinous  deposits  and  general  adhesions,  as  to  require  compres- 
sion on  the  main  trunk  but  a  short  time  for  the  complete  obliteration  of 
the  latter,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  sac. 

[In  a  second  case,  however,  of  the  same  disease,  the  features  offered  a 
striking  contrast.  The  patient  was  a  carpenter,  57  years  of  age,  tall 
and  robust,  and  had  always  been  of  temperate  habits.  Three  months 
hefore  admission  his  leg  and  thigh  had  pained  him  for  a  few  days,  and  a 
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montli  afterwards  lie  fonnd  a  small  lump  the  siee  of  a  plnm  in  the  popli- 
teal space.  During  the  next  two  months  the  tumour  had  got  gradually 
larger,  so  as  to  seriously  impede  walking.] 

On  admission,  the  patient's  state  was  the  following: — There  is  a 
strongly  pulsating  tumour,  partly  in  the  right  popliteal  space,  and  partly 
lower  down  towards  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  swelling  begins 
above,  in  the  popliteal  space,  opposite  to  the  upper  border  of  the  patella, 
and  ends  below,  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  tumour 
is  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  e^;  it  pulsates  strongly,  and 
presents,  on  auscultation,  a  strong  bruit.  The  chest,  on  careful  explora- 
tion, does  not  yield  any  evidence  of  thoracic  aneurism.  The  tumour 
feels  yielding  and  elastic,  and  the  hand  placed  upon  it  receives  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  ti^e  vessel  were  dilated  more  towards  the  inner  than  the 
outer  side. 

Mr.  Cock,  after  considering  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  giving 
due  regard  to  the  constitution,  health,  temper,  &c.,  of  the'  patient,  re- 
solved to  give  compression  a  fair  trial,  and  used  a  clamp  lately  modified 
by  Mr.  Bigg,  to  which  the  latter  has  given  the  name  of  "  Bigg's  Aneu- 
rismal  Compressor."    The  instrument  may  be  described  as  follows: — 

A  semicircle  of  steel,  with  anterior  and  posterior  moveable  arms,  the 
anterior  containing  the  screw  and  pad  to  rest  on  the  artery,  the  posterior 
holding  the  hinged  cushion  or  splint,  on  which  the  limb.is  placed. 
When  the  fiistrument  is  applied,  the  pad  is  screwed  down  so  as  to  gently 
compress  the  artery.  The  centre  screw  is  then  turned  to  direct  the  pad 
inwards,  and  fix  the  artery  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  lower  screw 
placed  beneath  the  cushion  raises  the  outer  edge  of  the  splint,  and  pre- 
vents the  instrument  moving  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  advantage  of 
this  instrument  seemed  to  us  to  consist  principally  in  giving  the  pad  a 
direction  inwards  towards  the  bone,  and  in  completely  securing  the  limb 
by  a  good  broad  splint,  which  may,  by  a  screw  placed  beneath  it,  be 
brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  thigh. 

Mr.  Cock  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  clamp  acted  all  through  the  case. 

The  compression  was  begun  Nov.  24th,  and  regularly  continued  to . 
Dec.  the  10th,  making  just  sixteen  days.  The  pulsations  ceased  five 
days  before  the  apparatus  was  completely  let  oflf;  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  continue  the  pressure,  so  as  to  ensure  the  due  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  tumour  was  on  the  day  of  the  patient's 
discharge  (Dec.  22,  1852,  thirty-seven  days  after  admission)  just  half 
its  original  bulk,  and  presenting  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  The  pres- 
sure was  kept  up  with  great  regularity  and  patience  during  the  whole  of 
the  above-mentioned  period;  ^e  weight  at  the  groin  being  substituted 
for  the  clamp  when  the  latter  was  getting  too  irksome.  The  patient 
slept  very  little  for  a  whole  week,  as  he  was  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  in  the  must  exact  manner;  and  he  was  fully  rewarded  for  his 
dose  adherence  to  Mr.  Cock's  directions,  by  the  speedy  solidification  of 
the  sac  and  obliteration  of  the  artery. 

When  the  apparatus  had  been  completely  removed,  the  leg  was  tightly 
and  evenly  secured  by  a  roller;  and  when  the  patient  first  attempted  to 
walk  he  felt  the  leg  raUier  weak,  but  all  pain  in  the  limb  had  quite  dis- 
▼OL.  xxyiL  li 
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appeared.     He  finally  left  the  hospital  Dec.  22,  1852,  with  the  tomoor 
quite  solid,  and  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  artery. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  Siitisfiactory  result  of  compression  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  and  likely  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  all  those 
surgeons  who  saw  the  case. 

The  operations  of  tying  the  main  artery  and  compressing  it  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism  are,  in  fact,  identically  the  same  in  principle.  Some 
surgeons,  like  Mr.  Syme,  prefer  the  old  method.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  compression  as  used  in  Dublin  and  in  London  seems  equally 
successful,  if  not  more  so.  It  may  be  sometimes  more  tedious,  but  cer- 
tainly more  safe.  In  both  operations  the  current  of  blood  into  the  sac 
is  not  prevented  entirely.  The  ligature  may  stop  the  current  in  the 
main  artery,  but  not  in  the  collateral  circulation.  Therefore  in  both 
cases  the  blood,  in  fact,  is  only  impeded  in  the  tumour — the  previous 
momentum  is  checked,  and  the  blood  passing  thus  slowly,  lines  the  part 
with  fibrinous  deposits;  but  if  it  be  suddenly  checked  in  the  main  artery 
by  a  ligature,  the  sac  rapidly  becomes  solidified  by  coagulum.  Eventually, 
however,  both  processes  are  more  or  less  identical. — Lancet,  Jan.  8, 
1853,  p.  31. 


54.— POPLITEAL  ANEURISM  CURED  BY  COMPRBSSION  OF 
THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY  AT  ITS  UPPER  THIRD. 

By  Db.  J.  MuNBO,  Coldstream  Guards. 

[The  following  case  deserves  every  attention,  because  a  slighter  degree  of 
pressure  than  that  ordinarily  employed,  proved  sufficient  for  its  cure. 
The  patient  was  aged  twenty-three,  of  a  delicate  and  spare  habit.  The 
accident  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  an  effort  in  playing  at  cricket  He 
was  under  the  impression  of  having  received  a  sprain.  A  large  tumour 
occupied  the  popliteal  space,  and  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
aneurism.] 

After  a  little  preparatory  treatment,  Mr.  Phillips's  instrument  was 
applied,  at  first  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  pressure  could  be 
borne  only  an  hour  and  a  half;  it  caused  severe  pain  and  feverishness. 
Believing  that  this  arose  in  great  measiire  from  nervousness,  .the  author 
employed  manual  pressure  a  little  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda. 
This  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  several  intelligent  convalescents.  The 
artery  was  compressed  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  a  feeble  pulsa- 
tion of  the  sac.  For  the  first  three  days  this  plan  was  followed  for  eight 
hours  only  during  the  day.  The  patient  did  not  complain  at  all.  There 
was  no  feverishness,  nor  increased  oedema  of  the  leg.  The  clamp  tour- 
niquet was  now  employed,  but  was  removed  each  night;  finding  that  it 
was  well  borne,  it  was  kept  on  at  night  also  from  the  26th.  On  the  3rd* 
of  May  the  sac  had  become  harder  and  smaller,  the  articular  arteries 
more  developed,  and  the  oedema  of  the  calf  less.  On  the  6th  the  sae 
ceased  to  pulsate,  and  the  tourniquet  was  removed.  From  this  date  the 
absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  went  on  rapidly,  and  he  began  to 
regain  the  use  of  his  limb.    In  a  short  time  the  measurement  round  th# 
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limb  dinunished  firom  Goxteen  inches  and  a  quarter  to  fourteen  incheB  and 
one- third;  the  femoral  artery  was  pervious.  On  the  2nd  of  July  he  was 
dismissed  to  his  duty,  which  he  continued  to  do  well  tUl  the  heginning 
of  November.  Before  that  time  his  general  health  seemed  worse.  On 
the  1 9th  of  November  he  was  again  admitted,  and  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  was  found  near  the  oceliac  axis.  He  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  loins  and  abdomen,  coldness  and  numbness  of  the  legs,  faintness  and 
nausea.  On  the  9  th  of  Dec.  he  seemed  to  be  fast  sinking,  and  died  on 
the  following  day. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  heart  was  found  of  usual  size — 
somewhat  flabby  on  the  right  side,  but  the  textare  sound;  valves 
healthy;  no  disease  of  lining  membrane;  the  aorta  sound  to  the  situation 
of  the  coeliac  axis,  between  which  and  the  superior  mesenteric  a  rupture 
of  its  coats  was  found,  and  openings  communicating  with  a  large  sac,  of 
recent  formation  and  filled  with  coagula.  It  had  burst  in  two  places, 
and  several  pounds  of  blood  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  aneurismal  limb  was  injected;  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries 
were  of  natural  size  and  pervious,  until  opposite  the  centre  of  the  popli- 
teal space;  femoral  vein  pervious  and  healthy;  the  profunda  and  its 
branches  enlarged;  slight  thickening,  all  that  remained  of  the  sac;  popli- 
teal artery  obliterated  down  to  ite  division  into  the  tibial  arteries; 
popliteal  vein  also  obliterated;  the  anterior  tibial  artery  enlarged;  the 
posterior  of  usual  size;  the  peronseal  larger  than  usual;  muscular  branches 
large;  the  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus  three  times  its  usual  size,  its 
branches  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  articular  recurrent  tibial,  and 
with  each  other.  Two  superior  articular  and  an  azygos,  given  off  by  a 
oommon  trunk,  just  previous  to  the  remains  of  the  sac,  anastomosed 
freely  with  the  recurrent  tibial  and  peronaeaL 

The  recurrent  tibial  was  as  large  as  the  radial,  and  anastomosed  freely 
with  the  articulars  and  plexus  in  the  peronseal  nerve;  a  tortuous  plexus 
in  the  substance  of  the  popliteal  and  peronaaal  nerves,  united  below  with 
a  recurrent  branch  from  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  behind  the  head 
of  the  fibula;  another  branch  from  the  azygos  communicated  with  the 
recurrent  branches  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  communication  between  the  external  and  internal  articular  was 
effected  by  branches  three  times  their  natural  size;  that  between  the 
anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  articular,  between  the  recurrent  tibial 
and  superior  articular,  by  large  branches. 

[This  case  having  been  read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  Mr.  Hodgson  said  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  had  not  attracted  that  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  deserved,  and  which  it  had  obtained  in  Ireland. 
He  remarked  that:] 

In  Dr.  Munro*s  case,  which  he  had  examined,  the  aneurism  and  the 
^xtery  in  the  ham  were  obliterated;  but  above,  where  the  pressure  was 
applied,  the  artery  was  pervious  and  quite  in  its  healthy  condition.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  that  the  cure  was  not  effected,  at 
least  in  these  instanoes,  by  producing  adhesion  between  its  sides  and 
obliteration  of  the  artery  at  the  point  where  the  pressure  was  applied. 
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By  vhat  process,  then,  did  compression  cause  the  cure  of  the  disease  bb 
effectnally  as  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  a  distance  from  the  aneurism  T 
From  the  recorded  cases,  espedally  from  that  communicated  by  Dr. 
Monro,  it  was  evident  that  moderate,  but  not  "obstructive  pressure," 
was  that  which  was  required.  How  did  this  act  upon  the  artery  ?  In 
addition  to  the  three  proper  coats,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  artery,  modem  histologists  have  demonstrated  another 
texture,  composing  the  inner  portion  of  the  middle  or  elastic  coat,  and  of 
course,  situated  between  this  elastic  and  the  inner  coats.  In  this  texture 
resides  the  vital  contractility  of  the  vessel.  Now,  it  appears  that  when 
an  artery  is  subjected  to  any  irritation,  this  vital  contractility  is  brought 
into  action.  When  an  artery  is  torn,  or  violently  stretched  and  elonga- 
ted, or  exposed  to  a  chemical  irritant,  it  is  by  the  agency  of  this  vital 
contractility  that  its  calibre  is  diminished;  and  in  extreme  cases  this  some- 
times happens  to  such  an  extent  that  its  area  even  becomes  completely 
dosed.  Compression  is  one  of  the  agents  by  which  this  power  may  be 
brought  into  action,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
long-continued  moderate  pressure  produced  such  a  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  stream  passing  through  the  main  artery  to  the  disease,  if 
not  the  entire  suppression  of  the  current,  as  to  cause  those  changes  to 
take  place  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  by  which  the  cure  of  aneurism  is 
effected,  when  a  ligature  is  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  tumour.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  very  important  to  keep  this  principle  in  view  in 
adopting  the  means  of  treatment  by  compression;  because,  by  a  moderate 
degree  of  long-continued  pressure,  we  should  produce  all  the  good  efiects 
required,  whilst  great  pressure  would  produce  great  suffering,  which 
oould  be  borne,  if  at  all,  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  often  with  most 
iigurious  effects  upon  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  Ample  experi- 
ence had  now  proved  that  long-continued  moderate  pressure  was  all  that 
was  required  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  not  such  a 
degree  of  violent  pressure  as  would  mechanically  prevent  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  vessel.  The  latter  idea  had,  he  believed,  caused  the 
fiiilure  of  this  practice  in  many  instances  in  which  it  had  been  empk^ed, 
whilst  in  others,  by  causing  sloughing,  and  inflammation,  and  obstruction 
in  the  great  venous  trunks,  and  serious  engorgement  of  the  limb,  its 
continuance  was  from  necessity  abandoned.  Many  years  ago  he  had 
been  engaged  in  some  experiments  on  animals,  in  which  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  the  obliteration  of  arteries  by  powerful  local  preesaxe. 
In  very  few  instances  could  this  be  accomplished;  the  sufferings  which 
it  produced  were  excessive,  and  generally  it  caused  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  and  most  injurious  effects  upon  the  surrounding  parts. 

[Mr.  FsBaussoN  thought  more  depended  upon  the  pressure  itself 
than  on  the  influence  of  the  oonti-actile  coat.    He  said:] 

Pressure  would  obstruct  the  current  of  blood  about  one  third,  more 
or  less;  yet  the  pulsation  would  continue;  that  amount  of  pressure' 
quieted  the  circulation,  and  to  this  more  than  to  anything  else  he  attri- 
buted the  cure.  In  eaJling  to  mind  some  points  in  Dr.  Monro's  case, 
he  recollected  that  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  from  the  upper  part  uf  the 
superficial  femoral  to  the  popliteal,  was  fully  as  great  as  in  health. 
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^rtoB  was  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  care  being  effected  by  piw»un»  onlj. 
Another  proof  was  the  drenmstaooe  that  all  the  compression  necessary  was 
that  which  would  impede^  bnt  not  eompletely  obstmct,  the  cirenlation. 
The  same  thing  might  take  place  in  respect  to  a  ligature,  and  it  was  only 
due  to  Mr.  Wardrop  to  say  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  show  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  entirely  obstmet  the  cirenlation  through  the  aaien- 
xjsm,  but  only  to  diminish  it  to  sneh  an  extent  as  would  give  rise  to  the 
deposition  of  fibrine. — Lancet,  Jan,  29,  1853,  p.  117. 


55.— ON  THE  OBLITERATION  OP  VARICOSE  VEINS,  AND 
THE  SOURCES  OF  DANGER  INVOLVED  IN  THAT 

OPERATION. 

By  HvNBY  Lee,  Esq. 

[Mr.  Lee  operates  in  these  eases  in  the  following  manner: — He  first  in- 
troduces a  needle  under  the  trunk  of  the  vein  to  be  obliterated,  and 
leaves  it  there  for  a  few  days;  and,  2dly,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
when  the  blood  on  either  side  of  the  needle  has  become  coagulated,  he 
completes  the  operation  by  dividing  the  vein  by  a  subcutaneous  incision. 
Mr.  Lee  then  goes  ou  to  explain  his  reasons  for  thus  dividing  his  opera- 
tion into  two  parts;  and  then  consideis  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
system  by  the  decomposed  contents  of  a  vein  being  received  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  which  subject  he  considers  is  still  very  obscurely  under- 
stood.] 

When  a  needle  is  placed  under  a  vein,  and  a  twisted  suture  applied 
around  its  extremities,  the  vein  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  if  a 
ligatnre  were  applied  to  it;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  process  that  takes 
place  in  the  human  subject  by  that  which  happens  when  a  ligature  is 
applied  to  a  vein  in  an  animal.  When  this  is  done  in  a  horse,  the  first 
eflfeet  is  the  stsguation  of  the  blood  on  each  side  of  the  obstmetion. 
The  stagnant  blood  generally  coagulates,  if  the  ligature  be  allowed  to 
remain,  during  tite  first  twoaty-four  hours.  We  have  then  the  vein 
eompressed  at  one  point,  and  a  clot  of  blood  between  the  ligature  and 
the  next  communicating  branch  on  each  side.  But  the  ooagulum  is  apt 
to  extend  much  further  upon  the  distal  side  than  upon  the  side  next  the 
heart,  because  the  vessels  which  supply  the  tied  vein,  not  being  able  to 
empty  themselves,  are  liable  also  to  become  distended  with  coagulated 
blood.  For  this  reason,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  long  coagulum  is 
formed  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  vein,  filling  it  to  distension,  while 
the  portion  next  the  heart  is  perfectly  empty  and  collapsed. 

A  Ugature  upon  a  vein  does  not  divide  its  internal  coat,  either  in  man 
or  animals,  as  happens  when  an  artery  is  tied.  At  most  some  superficial 
abrasion  is  produced  of  the  internal  tunic.  The  coats  of  a  vein  are  by 
a  ligature  drawn  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  a  visible  line  of  indentation 
is  produced.  The  coagulum  of  blood  formed  within  the  vessel  moulds 
itself  completely  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
of  its  semilunar  valves.    This  inherent  power  of  the  blood  aocurately  to 
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adapt  itoelf  (o  et erj  in^qtiality,  and  completely  to  elow  tbe  Teasel,  is  a 
very  remarkable  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  living  processes  aooomplisbed 
by  tbe  blood  which  we  can  trace,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  to  un- 
derstand, other  more  subtle  operations  in  the  animal  economy  which  are 
more  hidden  from  our  obserration. 

The  first  effect  of  the  formation  of  such  a  coagulnm  is  to  prevent  any 
hemorrhage,  in  case  the  vessel  should  be  snbseqnently  divided  by  ulcer- 
ation or  by  other  means.     It  also  serves  the  vCTy  important  office  of 
preveDting  any  fluids  from  passing  along  the  canal  of  the  vessel,  which 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  system.     But  a  coagulum  of  this  sort  is 
not  to  be  regarded  in  its  mechanical  relations  alone.      It  is  not  a  simple 
plug  of  foreign  matter;  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  living  being,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  many  and  most  important  living  changes.     Some  of  these 
are  engendered  within  the  confined  blood  itself,  while  others  are  common 
to  it  and  the  surrounding  parts.     It  has,  I  am  aware,  been  the  custom 
to  consider  coagulated  blood  as  no  longer  a  part  of  the  living  being. 
Some  physiologists  have  regarded  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  as  the  act 
of  death;  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  the  last  act  of  Kfe.     Both  these 
ideas  have  evidently  arisen  from  the  action  having  constantly  been  ob- 
served out  of  the  body,  where  undoubtedly  the  separated  portion  of 
blood  does  die.    But  when  we  consider,  that  the  conversion  of  blood  into 
muscle,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  nutrition,  is  but  a  modified  act  of  co- 
agulation, it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  coagulation  of  a  portion 
of  blood  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  its  death.    In  the  experiments 
which  Hunter  petformed  of  transplanting  one  portion  of  an  animal  (as  a 
tooth  or  a  testicle,  for  example)  into  another  living  being,  he  had  a  much 
higher  object  in  view  than  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.    Although  he 
doubtless  was  interested  and  amused  to  see  the  tooth  of  a  man  growing 
from  the  comb  of  a  cook,  yet  he  saw  more  than  this.     He  saw  in  it  the 
great  principle,  that  every  part  of  an  organised  structure  is  endowed 
with  its  own  life,  and,  although  incapable  of  continued  separate  and  in- 
dependent existence,  he  inferred  that  each  separate  part  might  live  for  a 
certain  time;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  tooth,  for  instance,  it  would  retain 
its  vitality  wh»i  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  until  it  had  formed 
fresh  connexions  in  its  new  situation.    Now,  these  principles,  (extending 
as  they  do  to  every  part  of  the  animal  system,)  you  will  at  once  perceive, 
are  applicable  to  our  present  subject.     The  blood  alone  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.     It  may  for  a  tame  retain  its  vitality,  whether 
in  a  solid  or  a  fluid  form,  when  separated  from  the  circulating  mass. 
But  as  it  may  live  and  undergo  farther  changes  in  harmony  with  the 
well-being  of  the  part  and  of  the  system,  so  may  it  die,  or  become  sub- 
ject to  certain  morbid  actions,  and  thus  be  a  source  of  danger  to  both. 
We  have  here,  then,  two  distinct  classes  of  cases;  one,  in  which  the 
separated  blood  undergoes  changes  which  issue  in  tiie  reparation  of  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  vein;  the  other,  in  which,  from  some  defect  in 
the  system,  or  from  some  vice  in  the  com|fosition  of  the  blood,  the  natu- 
ral and  healthy  process  of  repair  is  not  carried  out.    It  will  be  my  en- 
deavour, if  time  permit,  to  trace  very  briefly  both  these  actions  (the 
healthy  and  the  unhealthy)  through  some  o(  their  more  ordinary  forms. 
AHet  a  portion  of  the  blood  has  become  separated  and  ixNigulated,  it  ad- 
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IiereB  to  the  SQT&ces  with  -wMcli  it  happens  at  the  time  to  be  in  contact. 
The  adhesion  thus  fonned  is  at  first  very  slight,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
much  firmer.  The  cf>agaiiim  itself  is  sometimes  solid  throughout;  at 
other  times  it  is  less  consistent  and  brokoi;  bnt  it  always  fills  the  cylin- 
der of  the  vein.  After  a  ligature  has  beai  applied  to  the  jngnlar  vein 
of  a  horse,  fcr  the  first  five  days  there  is  no  blush  upon  its  Hning  mem- 
brane. No  signs  of  adhesive  inflammation, — that  is,  of  lymph  secreted 
from  inflamed  vessels, — can  in  any  part  be  observed  in  the  int^or  of 
the  vein.  Up  to  this  period,  there  is  no  thickening  of  the  proper  coats 
of  the  vein,  and  no  agglutination  of  the  oontignons  folds  of  membrane. 
The  situation  of  the  ligature  is  simply  marked  by  a  dense  white  line. 
Bat  the  oellular  stracture  around  is  thickened  by  the  deposit  of  lymph. 
If  two  ligatures  be  applied,  and  the  vein  divided  between  them,  the  cut 
edges  will  recede  for  about  an  inch;  but  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  vdn  will  not  materially  vary  from  that  above  described. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  a  layer  of  Ijmiph.  is  effused  around  the 
ligature,  enfolding  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath.  After  this,  ulceration  of  tlie 
coats  of  the  vein  commences,  and,  if  the  ligature  be  allowed  to  remain, 
continues  till  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  completely  divided.  The  ulcer- 
ated edges  at  this  time  adhere  firmly  to  the  surrounding  cellular  sheath, 
which  is  thickened  by  a  deposit  of  lymph.  The  calibre  of  the  vein  at 
this  time  has  not  undergone  any  diminution  or  contraction;  so  that  it 
may  happen,  that  after  a  ligature  has  traversed  a  vein,  and  the  coagulum 
which  it  contained  has  been  dissolved  or  absorbed,  the  circulation  through 
it  may  be  completely  re-established,  the  ulcerated  sides  of  the  vein  being 
represented  by  the  condensed  and  thickened  cellular  sheath. 

Ton  will  now  perceive  one  object  which  I  )iad  in  view  in  dividing  the 
vein  by  a  subcutaneous  incision  in  the  patient  who  has  just  left,  instead 
of  allowing  the  needles  to  ulcerate  their  way  out.  By  such  an  operation 
the  vein  is  allojred  at  once  to  retract.  A  pad  being  then  applied,  the 
surrounding  areolar  tissue  is  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  vein,  and, 
uniting  there  by  adhesive  inflammation,  it  prevents  the  venous  channel 
from  becoming  re-established. 

During  the  time  that  the  changes  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
are  going  on  in  the  coats  of  the  vein,  other  important  actions  may  be 
going  on  in  its  contents.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  these 
changes  occur  more  readily  in  smaller  than  in  larger  animc^s,  and  the 
time  Inquired  for  the  coats  of  the  vein  to  become  ulcerated  through,  is 
less  in  the  human  subject  than  in  the  horse,  where  we  have  the  best  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  different  stages  of  this  process. 

When  the  blood  has  become  stagnant  in  an  obstructed  vein,  if  its 
coagulating  power  be  unimpaired,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  the 
whole  of  the  blood  will  form  a  solid  mass.  This  will  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  vein,  and  completely  obstruct  its  canal. 

At  other  times,  the  outer  layer  of  blood  alone  will  form  itself  into  a 
kind  of  membrane,  which  will  adhere  and  become  incorporated  with  the 
sides  of  the  vein«  It  will  occasionally  happen  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  blood  in  the  centre  will  remain  fluid,  or  will  be  very  loosely  co- 
agulated. The  less  connstent  portions  may  then  be  removed,  and  carried 
in  tiie  course  of  the  circulation,  leaving  a  cylinder  of  fibrine  coating  the 
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rem,  t^roligli  which  the  dreaUtion  of  the  part  may  he  re-establiahed.' 
Now,  all  these  actione  may,  and  do  go  on  without  any  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  without  any  constitutional  disturhanoe.  The  changes  are  pro- 
duced in  the  fihrine  of  the  hlood,  which  forms  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  opposed  sides  of  the  ^ein,  and  obliterates  its  canal.  This  obliteration 
may  be  temporary  or  permanent;  but,  in  either  case,  the  material  used 
is  derived  from  the  blood  itself,  and  is  not  the  product  of  inflammation. 
Thus  the  canal  of  a  vein  may  be  obstructed  by  a  ooagulum;  that  coagn- 
lum  may  become  partially  organised  or  absorbed,  or  its  constituents  may 
be  dissolved  and  carried  in  the  oourse  of  the  circulation,  without  any 
preternataral  excitement  in  the  part,  or  in  the  system  at  large.  The 
whole  process  is  conducted  without  any  sign  of  inflammation,  properly  so 
called,  and  without  any  unnatural  appearance  of  vascularity  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vein. 

Provided  the  blood  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  unmixed  with  any 
morbid  secretion,  the  veins  consequently  may  be  cut,  bruised,  or  lacerated 
without  any  evil  consequences.  Healthy  reparation  is  produced  first  by 
the  temporary  obstruction  of  the  veins,  afld  then  by  the  removal  of  that 
obstruction  in  one  of  the  ways  above-mentioned. 

But  it  will  sometimes  happen  through  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  itself,  or  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  some  vitiated  secre- 
tions into  it,  that  an  unhealthy  action  is  set  up.  Any  morbid  matter 
generated  or  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  vein,  has  no  means  of  es- 
caping through  its  dense  parietes,  and  the  inflammation  and  irritation 
which  may  then  be  set  up  is  as  great  as  any  that  can  be  prodpoed  in  any 
part  of  the  living  body.  Let  me  illustrate  this  in  reference  to  the  case 
upon  which  I  have  just  operated.  Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  a 
healthy  coagulum  of  blood,  the  contents  of  the  vein  had  become  mixed 
with  some  purulent  secretion  of  the  part,  or  that  a  portion  of  the  fihrine 
confined  within  the  vein  had  undei^ne  some  degree  of  decomposition, 
the  healthy  and  natural  actions  of  the  parts  would  then  immediately  be 
disturbed,  the  skin  would  become  red,  the  cellular  tissue  distended,  and 
the  whole  track  of  the  vein  extremely  painful.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  be  great  constitutional  irritation,  the  pulse  and  respiration  would 
become  excited,  and  there  would  be  other  symptoms  of  fever,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  would  vary  according  to  the  local  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  obstructed  vein.       • 

The  first  question  which  we  naturally  ask  under  such  circumstances 
is,  supposing  there  to  be  some  unnatuiid  fluid  in  the  vein,  how  is  that  to 
be  got  rid  of?  If  there  be  an  external  opening  in  the  vein,  it  may 
escape  in  that  way;  and  this  is  what  happens  when  a  wound  made  in 
bleeding  opens  again,  and  allows  the  grumous  dark-coloured  contents  of 
the  vein  to  escape.  But  it  often  happens  that  morbid  matter  may  be 
retained  in  a  vein  where  there  is  no  external  opening  by  which  it  can 
escape.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  find  its  way  along  the  channel  of  the  vein  into  the  general  circula- 
tion; and  this,  in  reality,  occasionally  happens,  and  doubtiess  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  sudden,  severe,  and  even  &tal  symptoms  which  have 
sometimes  followed  an  apparently  trifling  operation  on  a  vein.  It  is  for 
the  purpoee  of  avoiding  any  such  aoddent  that  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
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of  operatiiig  which  I  ha^e  described.  I  have  thereby  tiie  means  of 
Moertaining,  before  any  opening  is  made  in  the  vein,  whether  the  blood 
has  its  natural  power  of  coagulating,  and  whether  the  channel  of  the 
vessel  is  closed.  If  this  be  tibe  case,  a  portion  of  fibrine  may  decompose 
in  a  vein,  or  pnrnlent  secretions  may  be  introduced  into  it,  and  only  a 
local  irritation  will  be  produced,  unattended  with  any  serious  symptoms. 
But  should  the  canal  of  the  vein  not  be  closed,  and  these  same  morbid 
products  find  their  way  through  it  into  the  general  circulation,  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  will  result.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
operation  of  tying  varicose  veins  without  any  previous  preparation  was 
in  vogue,  it  occurred  to  Sir  E.  Home  to  have  a  private  patient  on  whom 
he  performed  the  operation  of  tying  the  saphena  vein.  Symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever  set  in,  and  terminated  fatally  in  two  or  three  days.  About 
the  same  time,  two  other  cases  occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  where, 
after  the  operation  of  tying  the  saphena  vein,  similar  symptoms  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  the  patients  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  upon  whose  authority  these  cases  are  given,  not  being 
satisfied  with  an  operation  which  was  occasionally  follow^  by  such  conse- 
quences, suggested  a  modification  of  it.  He  introduced  a  very  thin  knife 
under  the  skin,  and  divided  the  vein  by  subcutaneous  section.  This 
operation,  for  a  time,  appeared  to  answer;  but  a  case  at  length  happened 
in  which  the  patient  died  four  days  after  the  operation.  After  this,  so 
great  was  the  fear  of  wounding  the  saphena  vein,  that  no  surgeon  in 
London  ventured  to  perform  the  operation  for  several  years.  Indeed, 
up  to  the  present  time,  something  like  a  superstitious  dread  is  enter- 
tained generally  respecting  the  vligature  of  veins,  without,  however, 
any  distinct  ideas  having  been  given  as  to  the  real  source  of  danger  in 
such  cases. 

In  pursuing  some  investigations  relative  to  this  subject,  I  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  decomposed  and  putrid  fibrine  of  the  blood  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  very  serious  symptoms  in  these  cases;  but,  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  the  effects  of  putrid  fibrine  were  upon  the  animal 
system,  and  having  been  able  to  obtain  no  information  upon  this  subject 
from  any  published  work  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  I  determined  to 
try  what  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  fluid  into  the  vascular 
system  would  be.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  and  having  obtained  some  fibrine  in  a  very  putrid  condition, 
I  caused  an  ounce  of  the  decomposed  fluid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  to  be  ii^ected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  donkey.  The  fluid  passed 
without  obstruction  into  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  animal  gave  three  or  four  groans  expressive  of  great  distress.  The 
vital  powers  appeared  to  be  suddenly  prostrated;  the  animal  lay  unable 
to  rise,  and  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  syncope.  This  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
On  getting  up,  the  animal  reeled  and  staggered  about,  but  subsequently 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  to  his  stable.  Some  reaction  now  com- 
menced; the  breathing  was  disturbed,  short,  and  quick;  the  pulse,  which 
naturally  beats  about  36  in  the  minute,  rose  to  120.  These  symptoms 
continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Afteor  this,  the  animal  became 
very  restless  and  uneasy,  and  evinced  internal  pain  by  groaning  and 
looking  at  his  side.    The  animal  died  four  hours  after  the  operation. 
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On  a  postmortem  examination,  the  jugular  vein,  into  wbieh  tbe  deooni' 
posed  fluid  had  been  injected,  was  found  in  its  natural  oondition,  and 
partially  distended  with  fluid  blood.  It  vm  perrioos  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  contained  no  coagula.  The  lungs  were  found  studded 
with  irregularly-circumscribed  soft  black  patches.  When  cut  into,  these 
discharged  a  blackish  fluid,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  ink,  and  of  a  strong  putrid  smelL  The  ccecum  and  colon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  were  deeply  congested,  and  of  a  dark 
livid  colour. 

In  this  instance,  the  decomposed  fibrine  evidently  acted  as  a  most 
virulent  poison  upon  the  system.  In  fiict,  there  are  few  animal  poisons 
known  which  would  produce  such  serious  effects  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  But  it  will  be  asked,  if  such  serious  effects  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  putrid  fibrine  into  the  circulating  system,  how  is  it  that  these  re- 
sults are  not  oftener  manifested,  seeing  that  the  blood  must  constantl  j 
be  liable  to  its  influence  ?  This  must  constantly  happen  in  cases  of 
sloughing  wounds,  and  in  cases  of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  inflamed 
veins. 

In  healthy  states  of  the  constitution,  the  system  is  preserved  by  a 
very  wonderful  provision,  and  one  which  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated, I  presume,  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  The  blood  has 
itself  the  power  of  fixing  some  morbid  matters  that  come  in  contact 
with  it,  and,  by  entering  into  a  kind  of  combination  with  the  first  par- 
ticles that  present  themselves,  it  effectually  seals  the  vessels  against  the 
entrance  of  any  further  portions.  It  is  indeed  generally  conceived,  that 
putrid  fluids  mixing  with  the  blood  prevent  its  coagulation;  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  generally  true.  But  the  effect  of  slightly  decomposed 
fibrine  upon  the  blood  offers  a  marked  and  very  peculiar  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  blood  in  the  living  being  is,  as  I  have  said,  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  influence  of  putrid  fibrine;  and  it  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  usual  economy  of  nature  to  find  the  sensibilities  of  a  part 
actively  alive  to  those  influences  which  are  calculated  to  affect  it  injuri- 
ously. Now,  the  sensibilities  of  tiie  blood  for  its  self-preservation  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  as  evident  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  called  into  operation  in  an  especial  manner  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  putrid  fibrine. 

The  following  experiments  will  show  how  readily  the  presence  of  such 
decomposed  fibrine  is  felt  by  the  living  blood,  and  will  also  illustrate 
the  means  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  system  from  its  injurious 
and  poisonous  influence.  Having  obtained  some  fibrine  quite  firm  and 
free  from  any  colouring  matter,  I  allowed  it  to  decompose  till  it  became 
fluid.  A  small  quantity  of  this  was  mixed  with  some  recently  drawn 
blood,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  mixture  had  formed  a  uniform 
soft  coagulum.  This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  some  blood  drawn 
from  a  healthy  horse,  with  a  similar  result.  Now,  these  experiments 
show  that  the  action  of  putrid  fibrine  upon  the  blood  is  similar  to  that  of 
pus.  If  pus  be  mixed  with  recently  drawn  blood,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  coagulating  it  in  about  two  minutes;  but  if  injected  into  a  vein,  the 
coagulation  will  take  place  almost  immediately.  This  is  known  by  the 
thickened  and  cord-like  feeling  of  the  van,  and  by  the  droulation 
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throngh  it  being  obetracted.     It  is  evident  tbat  tlie  effect  of  Bnch  an 
action  mnst  be  to  prevent  the  morbid  matter  from  passing  into  tbe  eircn- 
lation.     The  putrid  fibrine  or  the  pns  unites  with  the  first  portions  of 
blood  with  which  they  come  in  contact.     They  form  with  it  a  coagulum, 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
effectnally  seals  it  against  the  entran,;e  of  any  further  portions  of  morbid 
matter.     The  irritating  substance  is  thns  fixed  and  localised  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  vascular  system  where  it  is  first  formed;  and,  although  it  may 
prodnce  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  and  suppuration  here,  yet,  if 
the  ooagnla  formed  be  sufiiciently  firm,  the  system  will  be  preserved.     A 
local  inflammation  alone  will  be  produced,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  morbid  matter  will  not  be  felt  by  the  constitution.     A  practical 
Ulustration  is  here  presented  of  a  principle  long  and  perseveringly  advo- 
cated by  Br.  Wilson,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  namely,  that  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  out  of  the  body  is  only  a  feeble  expression  of  its  much 
more  energetic  action  in  the  living  system.    The  one  act  of  its  changing 
its  form  when  withdrawn  from  the  body,  is  the  last  expression  of  that 
wonderful  power,  by  which,  while  in  the  body,  it  is  constantly  changing 
its  form  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid,  and  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid,  in 
the  various  processes  of  growth,  nutrition,  and  decay.     It  was  the  con- 
sideration of  this  power,  as  evinced  in  the  preservation  of  the  system 
from  the  effects  of  the  circulation  of  purulent  fluids,  that  led  me  to  adopt 
tiie  plan  of  ascertaining  that  the  vein  was  obstructed  before  dividing  it 
in  the  operation  for  varicose  veins.     As  nature  adopted  this  plan  of  pre- 
venting the  absorption  of  vitiated  fluids  when  formed,  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  increased  security  would  be  given,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  a 
firm  ooagulum  obstructed  the  vein  before  its  coats  were  injured.     This 
is  effected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  the  blood  at  rest  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  a  vein;  and  by  the  mode  now  adopted,  we  have  the  great 
advantage  of  insuring  that  the  coagulum  is  composed  of  blood  alone,  and 
not  blood  in  combination  with  pus  or  other  vitiated  fluid.     This  may  be 
a  point  of  considerable  imx>ortaifce,  for  a  time  comes  when  portions 
of  the  coagulum  are  dissolved  and  carried  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
If  formed  from  healthy  blood,  this  process  is  attended  with  no  constitu- 
tional disturbance;  but  if  the  coagula  have  been  partly  composed  of  vitia- 
ted fluids,  a  train  of  symptoms  may  be  induced  which  exercise  most 
important  influences  upon  the  system. 

If  the  quantity  of  vitiated  fluid  mixing  with  the  blood  be  large,  or  if 
it  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  the  coagulum  by  which  it  is 
retained  may  be  very  loosely  formed.  The  central  portions  will  then 
become  softened  down,  more  or  less  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter, 
and  converted  into  a  fluid  resembling  pus.  As  the  process  of  softening 
proceeds,  the  coagulum  which  first  formed  becomes  gradually  of  less  con- 
sistence, and  at  length  the  vitiated  fliiid  contained  in  its  centre  escapes, 
and  is  poured  into  some  of  the  adjacent  veins.  It  here  determines, 
under  ordinary  circnmstanoes,  one  of  the  three  following  physical 
results. 

First.  The  dissolved  matter,  which  has  often  the  appearance  of  pus, 
mixing  with  fresh  portions  of  blood,  may  determine  the  formation  of 
fntk  coagula.     These  may  retain  ti^  vitiated  fluid,  and^  adhering  at 
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interrals  to  the  ndes  of  the  Tein,  they  may  for  a  time  prevent  any  of  the 
morbid  matter  from  reaching  the  general  <nrcii]ation.  Within  a  shofrt 
period,  however,  the  centres  of  the  newly-formed  ooagnla  will  heoome 
softened  and  gndnally  deprived  of  their  ooloaring  matter.  The  process 
of  softening  ^1  proceed  from  the  centre  towards  the  drcumferenoe  of 
each  portion,  nntil  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole,  is  converted  into  a 
thick  fluid,  resembling  pns.  This  floid  it  is  which  has  been  so  often 
mistaken  for  pas  in  the  veins. 

Recondly.  The  blood  that  has  been  infected,  instead  of  coagalating, 
may  separate  into  its  di£ferent  elemente.  The  fibrine  in  this  case  sepa- 
rates from  the  rest,  and,  allowing  the  semm  and  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  to  pass  on,  may  adhere  to  any  part  of  the  vascular  system  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  vessel  in  which  the  adherent  fibrine  is 
contained  is  not  completely  obstructed,  as  happens  when  the  blood 
coagulates  in  a  vein.  The  difference  is  this,  that  in  one  case  the  fibrine 
alone  of  the  blood  is  detained,  and  in  the  other  all  the  parte  of  the  blood 
are  contuned  in  the  clot.  In  the  first  case,  the  circulation  can  be  still 
carried  on  between  the  fibrinous  deposit  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vein;  in  the  second,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  completely  obstructed. 
An  instance  of  this  form  of  contaminated  blood  presented  iteelf  a  short 
time  ago  in  this  hospital,  in  an  old  man  who  had  a  large  tumour  removed 
from  the  back  part  of  the  arm.  A  few  days  after  the  operation,  he  was 
attacked  with  erysipelas,  which  terminated  in  mortification  of  the  part 
and  death.  In  that  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  those 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  post-mortem  examination,  that  the  axillary 
vein  and  ite  branches  were  about  half  filled  with  firm  portions  of 
decolorised  fibrine,  which  had  evidently  formed  before  death,  and  by  the 
side  of  which  the  circulation  of  the  limb  had  for  a  time  been  maintained. 
In  this  instance  the  blood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wound 
was  of  a  very  black  colour,  and  quite  fluid. 

Another  remarkable  instence  of  this  form  of  diseased  blood  came 
under  my  care  in  the  hospital  during-  Mr.  Fergusson's  absence  in  Sept. 
last  A  man,  aged  37,  was  admitted,  having  six  months  previonsly 
fractured  his  patella;  after  which,  although  he  was  enabled  to  walk,  he 
always  experienced  a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  joint.  On  September  17th, 
he  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  succession  of  rigors, 
which  continued  until  the  middle  of  that  day.  An  abscess  subsequently 
formed  in  the  knee-joint,  and  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mnsdes 
of  the  leg  and  thigh  were  extensively  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  shiver- 
ings  were  repeated  on  several  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
and  were  followed  by  most  profuse  and  exhausting  perspirations.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  October.  On  9k  post-mortem  examination  the  patella 
was  found  to  be  softened  in  ite  interior;  one  part  of  ite  posterior  surfiuse 
was  rough  and  carious,  and  lying  in  contact  with  this  exposed  surface 
was  a  small  detached  portion  of  dead  bone.  The  profunda  vein  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  ooagula,  but  the  superficial  femoral  contuned 
only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  (and 
this  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  your  attention) 
was  a  considerable  mass  of  white  adherent  fibrine.  This  was  easily 
removed  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein^  ;irhich  then  presented 
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ite  natural  polished  appearance.  No  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  could  be  disoovered.  The  portion  of  decolorised  fibrine  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  removed  from  the  vein,  and  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers  a  small  quantity  of  white  purulent-looking  matter 
escaped  from  its  interior.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  were 
several  small  oval  deixnits  of  white  matter,  as  firm  in  consistence  as 
ordinary  tubercle.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  lobe  were  larger  indura- 
ted masses,  containing  in  their  centres  disooluured  purulent-looking  fluid. 
The  point  of  the  greatest  interest  in  this  case  is,  that,  upon  a  microscopical 
examination,  the  appearances  of  the  white  fluid  from  the  clot  in  the 
vein  accurately  resembled  that  from  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  lung. 
We  therefore  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  both  these  situa- 
tions, the  purulent-looking  fluid  was  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
the  same  action  which  produced  its  development  in  the  fibrine  after  it 
had  travelled  from  the  seat  of  injary  to  the  termination  of  the  profunda 
vein,  produced  its  developments  in  the  lung,  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  Uie  original  source  of  mischief. 

The  third  physical  change  that  may  take  place  in  contaminated  blood 
is,  that  it  may  decompose:  instead  of  coagulating  or  of  separating  into 
its  different  elements  it  may  become  putrid  in  the  vessels  of  the  body. 
The  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  then  involved  in  the 
changes  which  take  place.  Fortunately,  we  have  few  examples  of  this 
disease  in  the  London  hospitals  at  present;  but  during  the  prevalence  of 
severe  epidemics  they  are  not  so  very  uncommon.  In  the  severer  forms 
of  puerperal  fever  especially,  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  appears  to  be 
contaminated,  and  whenever  it  stagnates,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  decom- 
pose. Any  organ  attacked  in  this  state  of  the  system  will  pass  most 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  gangrene.  In  a  single  day  an  organ  may  become 
attacked,  its  structure  softened  and  broken  down,  and  it  will  then  pre- 
sent the  characters  of  a  putrid  abscess. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  case  of  a  woman 
who  miscarried  during  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  she  was  attacked  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and, 
two  or  three  days  later,  with  pain  in.  the  calf  of  the  left  leg.  The  pain 
in  the  leg  was  accompanied  by  swelling,  which  afterwards  extended  up 
the  thigh.  She  died  shortly  after  the  attack.  Upon  examining  the 
body  after  death,  a  small  putrid  abscess  occupied  the  course  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  vein,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  neck  of 
the  uterus;  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  of  the  same  side  were  filled  with 
blood  in  every  stage  of  decomposition;  the  spermatic  vein  of  the  same 
side  was  stained  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  bat  its  canal  was  pervi<)us,  and 
contained  no  coagala. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  have  reference  to  contaminated 
blood  generally  whenever  the  morbid  matter  is  derived  from  purulent 
secretions  or  from  putrid  fibrine.  The  examples  are  now  rare  in  which 
these  forms  of  blood  disease  present  themselves  after  injury  to  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  body;  but  formerly,  when  bleeding  was  more  practised 
than  it  is  at  present,  cases  of  the  kind  were  not  very  uncommon.  In 
the  operation  of  obliterating  varicose  veins,  no  example  of  any  severe 
disease  has  presented  itself  hitherto  in  this  hospital,  but,  as  &tal  cases 
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do  occasionally  oooar,  it  is  well  to  take  every  precaution.  In  the  opera- 
tion which  I  have  recommended,  all  the  usual  sources  of  danger  are,  I 
believe,  guarded  against.  We  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  before  the 
vein  itself  is  injured,  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated;  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  firmness  of  the  coagula  which  it  contains.  Should  the  ooagulum  of 
blood  not  form  in  any  case  after  the  introduction  of  the  needles  below 
the  vein,  in  such  an  instance  I  certainly  should  decline  to  proceed  with 
the  operation.  I  should  consider  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
coagulating  power  of  the  blood  was  deficient,  and  that  there  was  no 
security  that  any  morbid  matter  which  might  accidentally  be  formed  in. 
the  part  would  not  be  conveyed  along  the  channel  of  the  vein  into  the 
general  circulation. 

It  might  at  first  appear  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  operating,  tha.t 
it  required  a  longer  time  than  if  the  operation  could  be  performed  at 
once;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have  here  the  notes  of  a  case  which  I 
recently  treated  in  this  way.  A  woman  was  admitted  into  this  hospital 
un  the  29th  of  September  last,  with  a  large  cluster  of  veins  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  right  leg,  and  one  very  large  vein  extending  up  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  a  needle  was  introduced  behind  the  cluster 
of  veins  in  the  leg,  and  also  behind  the  enlarged  vein  in  the  thigh. 

On  the  5  th,  the  needles  were  removed,  and  the  veins  divided  by  sub  - 
cutaneous  incision. 

On  the  9th,  she  was  enabled  to  leave  her  bed ;  and  en  the  17th  she  left 
the  hospital. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  1, 1853,  p,  5. 


56.— MR.  STARTIN'S  NEW  METHOD  OP  APPLYING  THE 
LIGATURE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NJSVUS. 

[The  degree  of  success  which  has  followed  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Startin's 
novel  and  ingenious  plan  of  treating  naevus,  safely  warrants  us  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  surgery.] 

The  method  alluded  to,  which  has  already  been  described  by  its  author 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  subcutaneous 
ligature,  composed  of  a  single  thread,  around  the  base  of  the  nsevus,  and 
then  attaching  its  two  ends,  which  are  brought  out  at  the  same  point,  to 
a  band  of  india-rubber,  by  which  elastic  traction  is  kept  up  until  the 
thread  cuts  its  way  out.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  vascular  struc- 
ture is  divided,  and  that  by  such  a  slow  process  that  ample  time  is  al- 
lowed for  the  vessels  to  become  plugged  up  and  permanently  obliterated. 
In  principle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  an  operation 
sometimes  adopted  for  fistulse  in  ano,  in  which  a  wire  ligature  is  intro- 
duced from  above  and  gradually  tightened. 

In  introducing  the  ligature,  Mr.  Startin  proceeds  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  is  usually  adopted  when  subcutaneous  strangulation  is 
intended, — every  part  of  the  growth  must  be  surrounded,  and  none  of 
the  skin.  This  done,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  tied  pretty  tightly, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  to  produce  strangulation,  and,  a  knot 
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hsving  been  made,  the  threads  are  attached  to  the  elastio  hand.  The 
latter  is  then  stretched  to  a  due  degree  of  tension,  so  as  to  pull  strongly 
on  the  ligature,  and  then  securely  fixed  to  some  other  part  of  the  person 
by  a  bandage  or  long  slip  of  plaster. 

The  length  of  time  taken  by  the  ligature  in  cutting  its  way  through, 
varies  of  course  according  to  the  amount  of  traction  put  on  it  and  the 
size  of  the  nae^us:  from  a  week  to  ten  days  being  the  average  in  Mr. 
Startin's  practice.  It  always  acts  as  a  mild  setou,  and  gives  rise  to  some 
suppuration  in  its  track. 

The  most  important  difference  in  result,  between  this  and  almost  all 
other  methods  of  treating  nsevi,  is,  that  it  produces  no  destruction  of  the 
part  whatever,  and  consequently  haves  no  cicatrix.  When  the  disease  is 
situated  on  the  iaee,  forehead^  neck,  or  scalp,  this  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able recommendation,  and  more  especially  so  if  it  chance  to  in  any  way 
way  involve  the  lower  eyelid,  for  should  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix  be 
produced  here,  a  troublesome  and  very  disfiguring  ectropium  is  almost 
sure  to  result.  With  regard  to  the  upper  eyelid,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  nsevus,  this  fortunately  does  not  hold  good;  the  skin 
is  lax,  and  very  extensible,  and  eversion  of  the  lid  is  not  produced  by 
any  moderate  amount  of  injury.  We  lately  saw  a  cutaneous  naavus, 
which  involved  almost  all  the  whole  of  this  lid,  in  an  infant  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  at  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  By 
strangulation  in  the  ordinary  way,  performed  at  two  operations,  it  was 
completely  got  rid  of,  no  evereion  followed,  and  a  mere  linear  cicatrix 
was  all  that  remained. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Startin's  plan  does  not  in- 
variably avoid  the  production  of  a  cicatrix,  for  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  disorganisation  of  the  skin  has  been  very  great,  and  the  whole 
struetures  much  thick^ed,  although  its  vascularity  is  destroyed  by  the 
operation,  there  yet  remaining  a  very  visible  deformity,  the  excision  of 
the  patch  of  now  condensed  cellular  structure  is  necessitated.  This  may 
be  done,  however,  without  any  risk  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  scar  left  is 
very  small.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  patch,  although  at  first 
much  thickened,  becomes,  by  a  process  of  interstitial  absorption,  restored 
to  an  almost  natural  condition  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  kinds  of  nadvus  to  which  this  treatment 
is  not  applicable.  1.  When  the  disease  is  seated  on  parts  which,  from 
being  pendulous  and  not  firmly  fixed,  cannot  bear  the  necessary  traction, 
such  as  the  ear,  the  Hps,  or  the  genital  organs.  2.  When  the  nsBvus  is 
purely  cutaneous;  for  if  the  morbid  vascularity  be  derived  from  the  skin 
itself,  it  is  obvious  that  division  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  will  not 
cure  it.  In  the  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  two  forms  occur  to- 
gether, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  skin  is  affected  secondarily, 
and  derives  its  supply  of  diseased  vessels  from  below.  We  have  searched 
in  vain  for  any  recorded  anatomical  observations  which  should  prove 
this;  but  were  it  not  so,  no  explanation  could  be  afforded  of  the  general 
suooess,  as  regards  the  skin,  of  the  plan  we  are  considering.  There  has 
even  occurred  more  than  one  example  in  which  a  circumscribed  port^ 
wine  stain  of  the  skin,  attended  by  little  or  no  evidence  of  subcutaneoua 
disease^  has  been  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  this  form  of  ligature. 
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making  it  probable  that  tbe  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  the  skin.  3.  la 
eases  in  which  there  is  no  reason  for  wishing  to  avoid  a  cicatrix,  we  can. 
see  no  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  new  method  in  preference  to 
strangnlation  by  ligature^  that  would  counterbalance  the  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  consequent  on  its  adoption.  The  cure  is  more  protracted 
and  less  complete. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec,  11,  1852,  p.  594. 


57. — Tincture  of  Mastic  as  a  Hasmostatic. — It  is  stated  in  a  recent 
number  of  Schmiat's  Jahrbucher,  that  Db.  Frankl  has  found  the  tinc- 
ture of  mastic  an  excellent  haemostatic.  He  employs  it  in  epistaxis,  and 
in  troublesome  bleeding  from  leech  bitefc.  It  is  applied  to  the  points 
whence  the  blood  issues,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Terzer,  a 
dentist  of  Vienna,  is  also  reported  to  have  used  it  successfully  in 
hemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of  teeth. — Association  Med.  Journ., 
Jan.  14,  1853,  p.  43. 
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58.— TRACHEOTOMY,  WITH  A  NEW  METHOD  OP 
PERFORMING  THE  OPERATION. 

'By  HsNBT  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Blen- 
heim Street  Dispensary. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall — that  the  operation  of  making  an 
artificial  opening  into  some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  will  soon 
be  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence — ^is  considered  by  Mr.  Thompson  too  de- 
cided to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  discussion  upon  it. 
The  object  he  has  in  view  is  to  consider  the  present  modes  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  practically;  and  whether  any  means  more  advantageous 
might  be  found.     He  says,] 

Three  principal  operations  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  great  air  passage  below  the  rima  glottidis.  Strangely  enough, 
all  these  have  been  comprehended  by  systematic  writers  under  the  single 
term  hronchotomy,  although  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the 
bronchus  is  never  divided  in  any  one  of  them.  Regarded  singly,  they 
are  known  as  tracheotomy,  laryngotomy,  and  Utmy go-tracheotomy.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  these  in  detail. 

Tracheotomy  consists  in  laying  bare  the  trachea  at  some  point  by  dis- 
section through  the  superjacent  structures,  and  cutting  through  one  or 
mure  of  its  rings,  usually  from  about  the  third  to  the  sixth.  This  method 
has  been  practised  by  surgeons  from  a  very  early  period. 

Laryngotomy  is  an  incision  into  the  membrane  which  intervenes 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  Desault  divided  the  former 
also,  from  below  upwards,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy^  commencing  by  an  incision  in  the  membranous 
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space  described,  divides  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
trachea  below.     This  was  Boyer's  method. 

These  operations  have  not  been  employed  indifferently.  Withont 
quoting  at  length  numerous  authorities  which  have  been  consulted,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  has  been  in  the  main  a  generally-received  axiom 
among  all  surgeons,  that  when  nothing  more  is  indicated  than  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  passages  below  the  rima  glottidis,  laryngotomy  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  being  also  a  much  less  difficult  and  serious 
proceeding  than  tracheotomy.  But  that  when  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  is  proposed,  either  tracheotomy,  laryngo-tracheotomy,  or  the  laryn- 
gotomy of  Besault  must  be  resorted  to.  Further,  that  when  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  tube  should  be  worn  subsequently,  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  employed,  the  larynx  being  too  sen- 
sitive to  admit  of  its  long-continued  presence.  After  laryngo-tracheotomy 
also,  the  tube  has  been  found  to  give  rise  to  much  irritation. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  these  operations  in  relation  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  are  encountered  in  each. 

The  trachea  above  the  sternum,  by  its  anterior  aspect,  has  the  follow- 
ing structures  in  contact,  or  in  close  proximity  with  it: — 

First,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body;  the  size  and  position  of  which 
varies  somewhat,  while  it  is  also  a  little  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male.  This  is  most  commonly  situated  opposite  to  the  third  and  fourth 
rings,  reckoning  from  the  top.  On  each  side  it  enlarges,  forming  a  lobe, 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  A  very  large  arterial 
supply  is  afforded  to  this  body  by  numerous  branches  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  of  which  the  latter  are  distributed  chiefly 
to  its  under  surface,  where  a  free  anastomosis  exists  between  the  vessels 
of  either  side.  Barely,  there  exists  a  third  lobe,  formed  by  a  small  pro~ 
jection  of  glandular  substance  from  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  gene- 
rally from  the  left.  Lower  down  some  subcutaneous  veins  may  be  found 
of  varying  size;  frequently  a  vessel,  uniting  the  two  anterior  jugulars, 
crosses  the  region  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sternum.  Below  the  thyroid, 
the  trachea  is  overlapped  by  the  stemo-thyroid  and  stemo-hyoid  muscleSj, 
and  in  the  interval  between  these  by  the  deep  cervical  ^Etscia.  On  sepa- 
rating them,  several  veins,  sometimes  of  large  size,  (inferior  thyroid,) 
may  be  seen  crossing  the  trachea  to  reach  the  innominate  vein,  which 
usually  become  more  closely  aggregated  as  they  approach  the  sternum; 
here  also  are  a  few  tracheal  branches  from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery; 
and  on  each  side  at  this  part  the  two  carotid  arteries  are  closely  applied 
to  it  for  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  its  length,  the  innominate  and  left 
carotid  having  crossed  obliquely  in  front  of  it  at  the  episternal  notch  or 
thereabouts.  An  irregular  arterial  branch  of  considerable  size  is  occa- 
sioniJly  met  with  here,  lying  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  ascending  upon 
it  to  the  thyroid  body.  This  is  the  "thyroidea  ima"  of  Neubauer  and 
Erdmann;  other  large  vessels  may  be  occasionally  found  in  this  situation, 
but  such  an  occurrence  is  more  exceptional  than  the  preceding. 

Next,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  trachea  to  the  external  surface. 

Immediately  beneath  the  cricoid  cartilage,  at  its  commencement,  it  is 

subcutaneous,  the  distance  at  which  it  lies  from  the  surface  gradually 

increasing  from  this  point,  until,  opposite  the  top  of  the  sternum,  it  is 
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QsnsUy  found  in  (he  aduU  at  a  depth  of  about  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  increased  in  fat  subjects,  although 
it  may  be  less  in  those  who  are  emaciated. 

In  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  neighbouring 
structures,  there  is  sometimes  so  much  oedema  of  the  external  parts  that 
the  distance  of  the  trachea  from  the  surface  is  greatly  increased.  Mr. 
Macnamara,  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  reports  a  case  in  which,  when  ope- 
rating, he  found  the  trachea  at  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  surface, 
in  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the  integuments. 

Hitherto,  most  surgeons  have  fixed  upon  that  part  of  the  trachea 
which  is  immediately  below  the  thyroid  body  as  the  m(rat  eligible  spot 
for  making  an  opening  into  it.  Yelpeau  advises  that  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  rings  should  be  cut,  and  if  necessary  the  third  and  seventh  in 
addition.  Some  prefer  the  upper  rings,  considering  that  a  division  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  is  less  hazardous  than  an  incision  lower  down, 
which  incurs  the  probability  of  inflicting  injury  upon  more  important 
structures.  Thus,  Malgaigne,  considering  that  the  dangers  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  wound  approaches  the  sternum,  prefers  cutting  the 
upper  rings  of  the  trachea  and  dividing  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body, 
respecting  which  he  says — ''  After  having  divided  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  venous  plexus  below  it,  (if  sach  cannot  be  pushed 
aside,)  the  trachea  is  exposed.  Then  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
make  deep  inspirations  in  order  to  lessen  the  venous  hemorrhage;  and 
next,  such  vessels  as  continue  to  bleed  should  be  tied."  Mr.  Lawrence 
adopted  a  similar  method  of  operating  in  the  cases  which  he  reported 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society.  ('  Transactions, 
vol.  vi.,  art.  xv.) 

In  reviewing  the  opinions  which  have  been  recorded  by  practical  sur- 
geons respecting  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  an  almost  unanimous 
admission  that  considerable  difficulties  frequently  attend  its  performance 
is  met  with.  Sir  Charles  Bell  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  presented  in  a  case  in  which  he  attempted  to  perform  it.  Having 
laid  bare  the  trachea,  he  states  that  he  was  unable  to  make  an  opening, 
because,  on  account  -of  the  laborious  respirations  of  the  patient,  the 
"  variation  in  depth  of  the  trachea  was  not  less  than  an  inch  in  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.''  He  then  successfully  performed  laryngotomy 
instead;  and  he  afterwards  greatly  preferred  that  operation,  whenever  it 
could  be  substituted  for  the  former.  M.  Eoux,  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
form tracheotomy  at  ''La  Charity *'  on  one  occasion  was  compelled  to 
apply  six  ligatures  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  incisions,  and,  after 
all,  abandoned  the  operation  for  laryngotomy.  On  a  previous  occasion 
he  saved  the  life  of  a  patient  by  sucking  the  bl!ood  from  the  air-iMissages, 
by  which  she  had  become  asphyxiated,  and  afterwards  employing  artifi- 
cial respiration. 

Mr.  Porter,  unquestionably  an  experienced  authority  on  this  subject, 
although  an  advocate  for  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  admits  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult.  He  adds,  that  "  in  children  it  is  particularly  so,  as 
the  depth  of  the  parts  to  be  cut  through  is  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  fEkt,  generally  met  with  in  patients  at  this  period  of  life,  and  besides, 
previous  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  the  trachea  is  compara- 
tively of  a  small  size." 
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It  18,  however,  unnecessary  to  addnoe  nnmerons  authorities  for  the 
pnrpojBe  of  showing  that,  under  the  most  £aTonrable  circamstances, 
tracheotomy  in  the  adnlt  is  an  operation  not  generally  easy  of  x>erform- 
ance,  and  that  in  the  child  its  difficulties  are  greatly  increased.  Here 
the  trachea  itself  is  so  small,  and  the  space  between  the  two  carotid 
arteries  so  limited,  that  the  proceeding  .is  a  hazardous  one,  especially  if 
the  patient  be  unruly.  Desault's  strong  preference  for  laryngotoniy  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  lost  a  young 
patient  in  an  attempt  to  open  the  trachea,  from  the  delay  occasioned  by 
hemorrhage  in  the  preliminary  incisions,  during  which  the  patient  ex- 
pired. He  also  records  a  case  of  death  in  another  abortive  attempt, 
from  wound  of  the  carotid. 

Of  laryngotomy  little  need  be  said.  The  interval  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages  may  be  opened  with  ease  by  a  lancet  puncture. 
It  is  usual  to  make  first  a  short  longitudinal  cut  through  the  skin,  and 
then  a  single  or  a  crucial  one  through  the  membrane.  A  little  artery 
crosses  this  space,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  the  source  of  trouble- 
some hemorrhage  in  an  operation  for  laryngotomy. 

lu  laryngo-tracheotomy,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  is  cut— .a 
circumstance  which  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation,  or  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  objection  to  it. 
But  incisions  which  deviate  slightly  from  the  middle  line  are  liable  to 
injure  one  of  its  lobes,  and  to  cause  profuse  bleeding. 

Of  these  three  operations,  tracheotomy  is  unquestionably  the  one  most 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  present  day  when  an  opening  below  the 
glottis  is  required;  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  foreign  bodies  it 
affords  very  probably  the  best  chance  of  success.  It  is  often  employed 
in  cases  where  asphyxia  is  imminent — in  circumstances  where  time  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and'  the  patient's  danger  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  lapse  of  minutes.  Yet  the  quarter  or  even  the  half  of  an  hour  fre- 
quently passes  before  the  desired  opening  can  be  made.  Meantime  the 
sufferer  is  rapidly  losing  his  powers  of  life,  and  succour,  when  afforded, 
may  have  come  too  late,  and  that  by  a  few  minutes  only.  The  delay  is 
due  to  bleeding  vessels,  chiefly  veins,  which  being  distended  through  the 
medium  of  pulmonary  obstruction,  which  commonly  exists,  pour  out 
their  contents  with  great  rapidity;  and  these,  it  is  feared,  might  be 
rapidly  sucked  in  with  the  first  powerful  inspirations,  through  the 
tracheal  incisions,  and  so  cause  irremediable  asphyxia.  Cessation  of  the 
hemorrhage  is  therefore  patiently  awaited.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  delay  may  not  necessarily  be  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.  Such  hemorrhage  is  greatly  due  to  congestion  of  the 
venous  trunks  depending  on  obstructed  respiration.  Thus,  some  advise 
an  opening  to  be  promptly  made  into  the  trachea,  as  the  most  effi:;ient 
method  of  checking  it.  On  such  grounds,  the  trocar  has  been  employed 
to  effect  the  required  opening.  It  was  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
the  tube  upon  the  cutting  instrument  itself  would  effectually  shut  out 
blood,  while  it  let  in  air.  Experience,  however,  has  not  given  much 
countenance  to  this  method.  The  force  required  to  make  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  by  means  of  the  trocar  is  considerable,  calculated  often 
to  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  trachea  into  contact,  and  hence  ita  em- 
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ployment  has  generally  been  considered  a  somewhat  dangerous  procedure. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  laryngotomy  offers  a  valuable  method  <^ 
making  an  opening  into  the  air-passages,  as  occupying  only  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  which  can  be  required  for  the  most  simple  surgical  opera- 
tion. Its  efficiency  has  been  well  shewn  by  Mr.  Frescott  Hewett,  in  an 
■article  upon  the  subject  in  the  '  London  Journal  of  Medicine,'  Feb.  1849. 
The  result  of  a  considerable  number  of  carefully-made  observations  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  whether  by  extension 
of  inflammation  from  surrounding  parts,  as  in  pharyngitis,  tonsillitis, 
&c.,  or  the  swallowing  of  boiling  water,  acids,  &c.,  the  oedematous  con- 
dition never  extended  below  the  margins  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  Con- 
sequently, laryngotomy  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigency  in  these 
cases.  In  tracheitis  (true  croup),  and  in  diseases  primarily  affecting  the 
larynx  itself,  it  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  make  the  opening 
lower  down. 

But  an  opening  into  the  larynx  is  not  compatible,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
habitual  presence  of  a  tube  afterwards.  An  important  desideratum 
therefore  exists — viz.,  an  operation  which  can  be  safely,  easily,  and 
rapidly  performed,  capable  of  affording  an  adequate  supply  of  air  to  the 
liings  when  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  some 
part  of  the  air-passages  which  does  not  resent  the  continued  presence  of  a 
tube. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  for  sdme  time  past  entertained  the  idea  that  an 
opening  might  be  made  into  the  trachea  by  a  simple  puncture  of  the  tia- 
spes,  and  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  aperture  by  a  process  of  dUata- 
tion,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  a  tube.  This 
latter  also  he  has  proposed  to  make  of  wire,  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
pressure  its  diameter  may  be  considerably  diminished,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  carried  through  the  opening,  which,  by  its  own  expansion  on 
the  removal  of  the  pressure,  it  then  has  a  tendency  to  dilate. 

The  efficacy  of  this  principle  depends  somewhat  on  the  part  of  the 
trachea  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried into  practice.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  dilatation  can  be 
made  more  easily  and  efficiently  in  proportion  as  the  amount  is  small  of 
the  structures  to  be  acted  upon;  and  further,  that  the  preliminary, punc- 
ture can  be  made  with  more  precision  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Now  in  examining  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  trachea,  we  find 
that  part  of  it  which  is  most  easily  reached  from  the  surface,  to  be  also 
the  one  at  which  the  smallest  danger  is  incurred  from  a  puncture  or  in- 
cision. It  is  the  part  of  all  others  where  we  find  the  fewest  or  least 
considerable  sources  of  hemorrhage. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  then,  a  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances 
distinctly  points  out  the  top  of  the  trachea  as  ths  most  eligible  place  for 
the  operation. 

Practically  speaking,  after  attempting  in  several  ways  to  effect  an 
opening  in  this  spot  on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  I  may  now  venture 
to  suggest  a  method  which  I  have  repeatedly  executed  on  the  dead  body^ 
and  also  performed  on  the  living  with  great  ease,  and  complete  success. 

It  is  an  operation  which  may  be  considered  **safe"  because  almost 
bloodless,  and  at  the  same  time  efficient  to  give  relief, — '*  easy,"  because 
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consisting  of  little  more  than  a  simple  pnnctnre,  and  one  wluch  need  not 
oeaqjy  more  than  a  minute,  if  minutes  are  precious;  bat  which,  when 
they  are  not  so,  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  extended  to  a  little 
beyond  that  time. 

The  instrument  which  I  have  dedgned,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Messrs.  Weiss,  who  have  admirably  carried  out  the  intention,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  instances  referred  to,  consists  of  a  broad  pair  of  forceps 
(something  like  ordinary  dissecting  forceps,)  but  of  which  a  portion  of 
each  extremity,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  forms  an  angle  with 
the  handle.  The  points  of  them  are  furnished  with  a  fine  cutting  edge, 
and  the  two  blades  meet  accurately^,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  one  blade 
together.  (See  Figs.  1  and  2.)  By  their  means  a  puncture,  or  short 
incision,  is  made  transversely  through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
between  the  first  and  second  rings  of  the  trachea,  so  that  their  carldlages 
are  not  cut  or  injured  in  any  manner.  The  blades  being  left  free  in  the 
eavity  of  the  trachea,  and  held  there  by  the  left  hand,  a  screw  placed  in 
the  handle  is  turned  gradually,  by  which  means  the  blades  separate,  and 
dilate  without  lacerating  the  structures  around,  until  the  opening  is 
saffidently  large  to  permit  a  tube  to  be  introduced.  The  screw  being 
then  turned  back,  the  forceps  may  be  removed,  and  the  operation  is 
completed. 

The  method  of  determining  the  required  spot  is  simple.  Let  the 
patient  be  placed  upon  his  back,  his  head  lying  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  rest  of  the  body;  so  that  the  neck  is  neither  shortened,  nor  unduly 
stretched.  The  operator  should  sit  or  stand  behind  the  patient's  head, 
and  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  first  find  the  larynx,  then  pass- 
ing the  finger  downwards  over  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  projection  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  felt  beneath  in  the  fattest  subject,  he  should 
with  it  d^ne  clearly  its  lower  border,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  assured  of  its 
situation,  and  which  it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  to  mistake. 

Then  holding  the  instrument  in  his  right  hand,  so  that  the  long  axis 
of  the  blades  (which  are  now  closely  applied  to  each  other)  has  a  vertical 
direction,  they  are  to  be  introduced  without  force,  strictly  in  the  middle 
line,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  that  they  may  enter  transversely  between  the 
first  and  second  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  or  thereabouts.  Were  the 
instrument  to  be  applied  immediately  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  it 
would,  in  most  instances,  encounter  and  perforate  the  first  oartilf^  of 
the  trachea,  because,  judging  from  the  examination  of  the  parts  in 
several  bodies,  I  find  that  the  cricoid  usually  overlaps  the  latter  some- 
what, although  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  By  introducing  the 
point  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  down,  it  will  readily  slip 
in  between  the  adjacent  rings;  the  screw  is  then  to  be  gradually  turned 
as  directed  above.  When  ^e  patient  is  restless  and  unmanageable,  the 
larynx  may  be  steadied  by  the  unemployed  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  while  the  head  and  shoulders  are  commanded  by  an  assistant. 
As  reg^urds  the  tube  to  be  introduced,  a  full-sized  curved  tracheal 
tube,  of  moderate  length,  is,  I  believe,  decidedly  preferable  to  the  wire 
tube;  at  all  events  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  It  is  more  easily  intro- 
dnced,  is  leas  liable  to  be  clogged  with  mucus,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its 


oollapsing  from  th«  preaann  of  llie  r«e«itl;-dilated  tisanes  apon  It,  wbich 
cuinat  be  sajd  of  the  latter.  An  tddUioiud  opening  aboat  the  oentre 
of  the  tobe  itself,  in  ita  upper  vail,  ia,  perhaps,  osefnl  as  afibtdiDg 
facility  for  the  exit  of  air  by  tbe  glottis,  and  so  tending  to  pceTent  its 
fanctioa  from  falling  into  disaetDdG.  (See  Pig.  8.) 


Having  been  defdred  bj  Dr.  ManLoll  Hall,  aboat  a  fortnight  ago,  to 

perform  traoheotomy  npon  a  patient  suflering  from  epileptic  fits  of  a  most 

serere  form,  I  adopted,  with  his  oonoDrrenoe,  the  plan  juat  described.   It 

woa  done  at  that  gentleman's  honse,  he,  Or.  Kosaell  Reynolds,  and  Hr. 

Squire,  of  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  wlia  kindly  gave  me  his  as«Btaoce, 

bung  preamC;  and  it  woa  obaervad  I;?  Dr.  fieynolds  that  the  air  mahed 

thrangh  the  aJiiSmaJ  opening  in  lesa  tluin  thirty  seoonda  from  the  eom- 

mencement  of  the  operation.     The  bleeding  iras  exceedingly  slight, 

Bcoroely  vorthj  of  mention.     In  ooaea,  therefore,  which  require  instant 

— ''  ',  it  is  presumed  that  tlua  method  will  be  eapcciolly  applieahle.     It 

ivever,  not  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  cases  of  children.     The 

I  siie  of  the  trachea,  as  it  appears  to  me,  woald  contra-indicate  its 

Dyment,  at  le&at  ontil  the  trachea  is  lud  bare  in  the  usnal  manner, 

ivea  then  an  opening  would,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  made  with 

jiKa.    Why  should  not  the  opeiatiDn,  however,  be  performed  in  the 

rmost  rings  nf  the  trachea  in  such  coaes,  rather  than  lower  down ! 

vK  writing  the  above,  I  may  be  ailoned  to  state  that  the  anbeeqaent 

tionofthe  opening  in  the  troohea  of  the  patient  referred-to  has 

all  that  con  be  deeired;  no  trace  of  a  wonnd  is  disoeniible  on 

lining  the  neck,  «mply  on  opening  filled  by  the  silver  tnbe.     It  is 

aotory  abo  to  state  that  the  wont  coasomitaDt  ^mptoms  of  the  fits 
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IdiTB  dnappeftred,  and  his  condition  generally,  phyrieal  and  mental,  ia 
already  greatiy  improfed.  I  may  also  add  that  I  hare  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  operation  with  my  instmrnent,  by 
Mr.  Lane,  of  St  Mary*8  Hospital,  abont  a  week  since.  The  patient,  a 
woman,  had  a  considerably  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  desirable  to  make  a  small  preliminary  incision  .throngh  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissne,  jnst  abore  the  isthmus,  which  was  pushed  downwards 
to  some  extent  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  when,  without  baring  the 
trachea,  Mr.  Lane  inserted  the  instrument,  and  introduced  a  large 
tracheal  tube  between  its  blades  with  the  utmost  ease. — Lancet,  Mctnk 
5,  1852,  p.  219. 


59. — ParaceKtiuiM  ThoraeU, — An  ingenious  and  simple  expedient  for 
preTcnting  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  chest  during  the  performance  of  the 
above  the  operation  has  been  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  clini- 
cal assistant  at  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases.  It 
CQDsists  in  the  adjustment  of  a  little  flap  of  soft  washleather  over  the 
orifice  of  the  oanula  in  such  a  manner  as  not  at  all  to  impede  the  exit  of 
fluid,  but  to  act  as  a  valve  In  entirely  preyenting  the  entrance  of  air. 
▲  The  mode  in  which  this  is  accompliah- 

will  be  at  once  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  wood-cut.  The  small 
end  of  the  slip  of  leather  (A)  is  passed 
through  the  chink  in  the  rim  of  the 
canula,  and  the  broad  portion  allowed 
to  hang  over  its  orifice.  The  leather 
should  be  very  thin  and  flexible.  Be- 
fore using,  it  should  be  well  moistened 
with  warm  water.  It  of  course  inter- 
feres in  no  way  with  the  fitting  of  the 
trocar  within  the  canula.  The  contrivance  is  an  improvement  on  that 
uwd  by  Trcusseau,  who  placed  a  skein  of  silk  over  the  mouth  of  the 
instrument.  We  think  it  well  calculated  to  supersede  the  more  compli- 
cated instruments  now  employed  for  the  performance  of  this  important 
<qieration.— ifed  Timu  and  Gazette,  Jan,  1,  1853,  p,  25. 
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60.— CASE  OF  HAEE-LIP. 

Beported  by  Gkobob  Tatb8,  Esq.,  Besident  Surgeon  of  Queen's 

«     Hospital,  Birmingham. 

[This  case  was  complicated,  by  a  portion  of  bone  projecting  between  the 
edges  of  the  cleft,  in  which  two  teeth  were  placed,  the  whole  being 
covered  over  by  a  cherry-like  protuberance  of  integument.  As  this 
obstmction  interfered  with  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  edges  of  the 
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wound,  it  was  removed  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  The  inns  were 
removed  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  fifteen  days  after  the  operation 
the  patient  was  discharged;  the  wound  having  quite  healed,  and  little  or 
no  scar  left.     Mr.  Yates  makes  the  following  remarks:] 

Hare-lip  may  or  may  not  be  combined  wiUi  fissure  of  the  palate,  but 
the  two  are  very  frequently  found  together.  The  affection  always  occurs 
in  the  upper  lip,  and  it  assumes  various  and  frequently  even  fantastic 
shapes.  The  cleft  is  sometimes  simple;  frequently,  as  in  Ghreen's  case, 
there  is  a  middle  detached  portion,  and  now  and  then  two  or  more  of 
such  prominences.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  obvious;  it  is  most 
commonly  attributed  to  an  arrest  of  development;  and  is  soknetimes  seen 
occurring  in  the  same  person  or  family,  with  malformations  of  the  blad- 
der, penis,  feet,  and  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  affection  appears  to  be 
hereditary.  Why  these  malformations  occur  we  cannot  say,  and  the 
answer  generally  given  to  the  question — viz.,  that  it  is  an  arrest  of 
development — is  no  answer  at  all,  but  only  a  statement  of  the  fact 
itself. 

Of  course,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  these 
cases;  but  it  is  an  important  question,  concerning  which  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion,  whether  the  operation  should  be  performed  while 
the  child  is  young,  or  at  what  time  of  life  it  should  be  res(»'ted  to.  Some 
would  perform  the  operation  before  dentition  commences.  Lawrence 
"  thinks  it  very  desirable  to  remove  the  defect  early  on  every  account." 
Fergusson  appears  also  to  be  an  advocate  for  an  early  operation;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sir  Astley  and  Samuel  Cooper  "  recommend  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  undertaken  till  the  child  is  about  two  years  old, 
and  has  cut  its  teeth,"  because  of  ''  the  liability  of  young  in&nts  to 
sloughing,  diarrhoea,  fever^  and  particularly  the  danger  arising  from 
hemorrhage  and  convulsions,  which  latter  state  is  sometimes  only  to 
be  checked  by  the  removal  of  the  threads,  and  allowing  the  original  gap 
to  be  produced." 

The  propriety,  however,  of  operation  of  the  age  of  two  years  may  well 
be  questioned,  as  a  child  of  that  age  is  generally  a  very  restless  being,, 
and  not  so  likely  to  remain  quiet  as  though  only  a  few  months  old,  nor 
nearly  so  readily  to  be  confined  and  kept  in  order.  Then,  considering 
the  dangers  of  operating  on  very  young  children,  it  would  seem  most 
proper  that  the  operation  should  be  put  off  for  some  years,  or,  at  all 
events  till  such  a  time  as  the  child  may  be  able  to  understand  the 
importance  of  remaining  quiet,  and  aiding  the  surgeon  as  much  as  may 
be  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  case.  The  age,  therefore,  varies  at 
which  the  operation  may  with  most  propriety  be  attempted,  somewhat 
advanced  age  being  perhaps  preferable,  next  in&ncy,  and  lastly  childhood. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  coming  to  a  determination  regarding  time,  viz.,  that  the  fissure  of  the 
palate  frequently  closes  of  itself  after  the  Up  has  been  operated  on 
during  infancy. 

The  operation,  however  it  may  be  performed,  is  intended  to  bring  two 
surfaces  previously  ununited  together,  and  for  this,  of  course,  an  abrasion 
must  be  produced;  but  when  there  is  a  middle  projecting  portion,  as 
happened  in  the  case  related,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
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taken  away  or  left,  and  authorities  are  not  agreed  on  this  subject, 
tfnch,  of  coarse,  must  be  left  to  the  jadgment  of  the  operating  surgeon, 
and  it  sometimes  cannot  be  decided  until  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are 
p&red  and  approximated,  whether  it  is  proper  to  cut  the  projecting  por- 
ticn  away  or  not.  If  the  edges  of  the  lip  will  come  together  nicely  over 
the  projecting  portion,  and  without  too  much  stretching,  it  may  then  be 
adi^sable  to  leave  the  part,  especially  as  in  some  cases  the  contour  of  the 
&oe  would  be  improved  by  such  proceeding;  but  if  it  causes  stretching 
of  ike  parts,  and  projects  more  than  is  convenient,  removal  must  be 
aooonpliahed,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  away  too  much,  lest  falling  in 
.of  the  lip  occur.  Cooper  says,  **  When  the  jaw  itself  projects,  the  com- 
mon preliminary  step  to  the  operation  consists  in  cutting  away  the  bony 
prominence."  Chelius  also  gives  the  same  opinion.  Fergusson,  how- 
ever, is  adverse  to  removing  the  part  totally;  and  Desault  also  objects  to 
the  proceeding,  "  the  measure  being  seldom  proper"  in  the  opinion  of 
this  latter  authority,  who  prefers  ''  reducing  the  projection  of  the  jaw 
by  means  of  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage,"  or,  as  in  a  case  related  in 
'  Cooper's  Dictionary,'  the  projecting  bones  may  be  pushed  backwards  by 
means  of  a  "  spring  truiss,  worn  dfoly  for  several  hours."  Of  course, 
these  means  are  to  be  put  in  requisition  some  time  before  the  actual 
operation;  but  they  niust  be  both  tedious  to  the  surgeon  and  irksome  to 
the  patient,  and  the  writer  cannot  see  that  they  are  preferable  to  a  slight 
use  of  the  forceps  or  bone  nippers.  Gensoul,  however,  recommended 
the  bending  back  oi  the  projecting  portion,  and  Mr.  Haynes  Walton  has 
put  the  recommendation  in  practice  with  success,  by  partially  dividing 
the  prdjection,  and  then  pressing  it  backwards. — Med.  Times  and 
GazeUe,  Nov,  27,  1852,  p,  542. 


61.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SURGERY  OF  RUPTURE. 
By  John  Gat,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

[Mr.  Gay  proposes  to  inquire  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  returning 
the  parts,  in  a  case  of  strangled  hernia,  into  the  abdomen — with  and 
without  division  of  the  stricture.  So  long  as  four  years  ago  he  pro- 
posed to  the  profession  a  new  plan  of  operating  in  these  cases,  and  he 
believes  that  if  a  reverse  of  the  ordinary  line  of  practice  were  followed, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  of  human  life.  The  effects  arising 
from  a  strangled  condition  of  a  portion  of  intestine  would  quickly 
subside,  if  the  constriction  was  promptly  and  effectually  relieved.  After 
referring  to  a  table  of  strangulated  cases  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports' 
by  Mr.  Poland,  Mr.  Gay  proceeds,] 

It  is  evident  that  but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  best  efforts 
at  manual  reduction  of  the  parts  in  cases  of  strangled  hernia,  apart  from 
division  of  the  stricture;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
force  used,  as  well  as  of  the  protracted  constriction  which  its  employ- 
ment necessarily  occasions,  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  fatality  that  fear- 
fully counterbalances  the  presumed  advantages  of  its  being  occasionally 
successful.    The  truth  and  importance  of  these  observations  are  well 
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attested  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Haaooek's  interesting  and 
able  work  on  Hernia: — 

''Between  the  years  1834  and  1889,  M.  Boyer  never  operated  until 
he  had  made  prolonged  attempts  at  redaction,  and  during  that  period 
nine  cases  were  operated  upon,  of  which  eight  died  and  one  recovered. 
From  1839  to  1843  he  employed  the  taxis  to  a  mnch  more  limited  extent. 
Seven  cases  were  submitted  to  operation,  of  which  fonr  died  and  three 
recovered.  From  1843  to  1846  he  had  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
nse  of  the  taxis;  and  out  of  fourteen  cases  upon  which  he  operated,  four 
died  and  ten  recovered.  Hr.  Manee,  on  the  contrary,  daring  the  same 
period,  almost  always  proceeded  to  operation  without  employing  the 
taxis.  Out  of  twenty-eight  cases  operated  uponf  two  died  and  twenty' 
six  recovered," 

But  the  results  of  the  taxis  are  often  disastrously  fallacious,  as  Mr. 
Cock,  Mr.  Teale,  and  others,  have,  in  common  with  myself,  observed. 
Not  only  has  the  sac  with  its  strangled  contents  been  together  retnmed 
within  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  boundaries,  but  it  has  frequentiy  hap- 
pened  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac,  or  of  the  intestine, 
has  been  forced  back  beyond  the  seat  of  stricture;  the  patient  has  been 
relieved,  and  the  surgeon  has  been  led  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
urgency  of  the  case  is  at  an  end.  A  few  hours,  perhaps  a  night,  have 
been  allowed  to  pass,  the  symptoms  have  recurred  with  greater  severity 
than  ever,  and,  despite  of  the  release  of  the  parts  by  operation,  the  life 
has  been  lost.  What,  then,  shonl^  be  the  rule  of  practice?  .  Clearly, 
that  in  cases  of  strangled  hernia  the  parts  should  be  freed  without  the 
least  possible  delay;  ^nd  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  success.  Is  a  trial  of  the  taxis  justifiable  in  any 
cases?  Ist.  Clearly  not  in  those  in  which,  however  recently  the  contents 
of  the  sac  might  have  become  strangled,  symptoms  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance have  developed  themselves;  2nd.  Neither  in  those  in  which, 
from  the  existence  of  local  pain  or  tension,  we  infer  the  encroachment  of 
those  lesions  which,  if  unchecked,  must  prove  fatal,  and  that  possibly  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time;  3rd.  Nor  in  those  cases  in  which  strangulation 
has  been  protracted  beyond  a  few  hours,  seeing  that  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  are  known  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  patient,  none  is 
more  insidious,  more  replete  with  peril,  than  delay. 

[The  taxis  should  only  be  employed  under  chloroform,  and  that  only 
with  very  gentle  efforts  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
friends  sdioald  be  warned  of  the  danger;  so  that  if  the  taxis  fail, 
the  operation  may  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Mr.  Gay  then  goes 
on  to  say:] 

For  a  case  of  strangled  hernia,  then,  there  is  but  one  remedy  on  which 
the  surgeon  can  depend — the  divinon  of  the  stricture.  This  is  no  dis- 
covery of  mine;  it  has  again  and  again  been  reiterated,  but  every  day's 
experience,  and  the  revelations  of  practice  in  the  various  journals,  show 
that  the  doctrine  is  still  far  from  being  generally  believed  in;  or  if 
believed  in,  is  not  acted  upon.  The  rule  of  practice  which  appears  very 
generally  to  prevail,  even  at  this  moment,  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  that  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  parts  by  any  other  method  than 
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by  an  operation;  and  that  oonseqnently  this  shonld  l)^  delayed  nntil 
every  other  shall  have  proved  futile. 

The  £etot  is,  a  very  strong  and  general  antipathy  exists  against  the 
operation  abstractly;  and  probably  by  those  who  have  a  lingering 
impression  on  their  minds  of  the  large  incisions,  the  tedions  dissections, 
and  the  wholesale  exx>osnre  of  parts  which  its  performance  some  years 
sinee  was  wont  to  involve,  this  antipathy  might  be  entertained  with 
some  considerable  show  of  reason.  It  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  the 
more  than  necessarily  elaborate  mode  of  dividing  the  stricture,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  time  of  Pott  and  Hey;  for  these  surgeons  averred, 
that  the  operation,  if  well  done  and  in  due  time,  did  not  prove  the  cause 
of  death  once  in  fifty  times.  Even  now  the  usual  operation  has  many 
defects;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  referred  to,  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  in  its  place  a  mode  of  dividing  the  stricture  was  required,  which 
should  be  simple  of  execution,  free  from  danger,  and  still  effiBOtlTe  for  all 
purposes;  a  method  which  should  daim  to  be  preferred  to  all  other 
methods  of  e£fecting  the  reduction  of  a  strangled  hernia. 

The  defects  of  the  old  operation  are — that  (if  J  may  so  express  it)  it 
is  too  anatomical,  and  not  sufficiently  surgical:  and  that  in  securing  a 
very  simple  end,  it  is  too  prodigal  of  the  means.  The  knowledge  and 
skill  required  for  its  performance  have  not  only  served  to  lull  all  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  actual  necessity  of  so  elaborate  a  procedure,  but  have  so 
dbptivated  as  well  the  aspiring  student  as  the  practised  surgeon,  that  its 
real  elements  of  danger  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  its  greatest 
charms.  The  simple  objects  of  the  operation  should  be,  of  course,  the 
division  of  the  stricture,  wherever  situated;  the  method,  that  by  which 
a  knife  can  be  brought  most  readily  to  bear  upon  it.  According  to  the 
old  operation  in  femoral  hernia,  the  form  and  the  extent  of  the  prelimi- 
nary incisions  are  to  be  determined  by  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  hernial 
tumour;  but  what  relation  these  latter  circumstances  have  to  the  seat  of 
stricture,  so  as  to  necessitate  such  a  modification  of  the  operation  for  its 
division,  I  cannot  divine;  seeing  that  under  every  conceivable  condition 
of  the  tumour,  the  seat  of  stricture,  according  to  the  variety  of  hernia, 
might  be,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  the  same.  This,  and  ol^er  unintel- 
ligible absurdities  appertaining  to  the  method  referred  to,  quite  suffice 
to  account  for,  if  not  to  justify,  the  dread  that  has  generally  been 
entertained  with  respect  to  it. 

The  method  of  operating  to  which  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession  is,  I  believe,  free  from  these  objections.  By  it  the  seat  of 
stricture  it  reached  through  a  small  wound  made  in  healthy  structures, 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  and  so  as  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  those  parts  of  the  protrusion  not  directly 
implicated  in  the  act  of  strangulation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
size,  shape,  or  even  direction  of  the  tumour,  for  it  deals  witii  the  stric- 
ture, and  with  that  alone,  so  long  as  that  comprehends  the  seat  of  the 
mischief;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  of  any  modifications  that 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  conditions  may  in  the  course  of  the  ope- 
ration be  found  to  demand.  It  is  not,  as  some  have  alleged,  a  qiedes  of 
subcutaneous  section,  for  the  whole  process  may,  if  required,  be  distinctly 
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seen;  although,  with  a  moderate  aqnaintftDce  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
region,  the  sense  of  touch  is  alone  necessary  for  its  execution. 

I  have  now  operated  according  to  the  pkn  advocated  many  times,  and 
have  only  had  to  repent  of  the  use  of  the  taxid  and  of  delay.  In  fayonr- 
ble  cases,  where  the  stricture  has  been  outside  the  sac,  the  operation 
has  only  taken  from  one  to  a  very  few  minutes  for  its  performance; 
whilst  the  recoveries,  in  comparison  with  those  after  the  old  operation, 
have  been,  on  an  average,  as  seven  days  to  thirty.  The  operation  has 
been,  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  adopted  by  several  of  our  leacling  surgeons, 
but  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  gratification  that  I  extract  the  following 
remarks  from  a  clinical  lecture  by  the  distinguished  professor  of  surgery 
at  King's  College;  for  not  only  do  they  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  never 
ceased  to  entertain  of  the  method  of  operating  which  I  have  advocated, 
as  well  as  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based;  but,  coming  from  so 
high  an  authority,  and  after  so  long  and  deliberate  a  trial  as  that  which 
Mr.  Ferguason  has  done  *me  the  honour  to  give  to  my  views,  they 
abundantly  justify  me  in  still  claiming  for  them  the  serious  attention  of 
my  professional  brethren. 

Mr.  Ferguason  says,  after  giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  method 
of  performing  this  operation:    "^ow  this  I  consider  a  most  simple 

proceeding, and  I  think  it  deserves  much  more  attention  than  it 

has  already  obtained  at  the  hands  of  practical  surgeons.  I  have  for  the 
last  few  years  rarely  performed  any  other  operation.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  admits  of  the  sac  being  opened  or  not,  as  may  be  found  advisable. 
I  feel  certain  that  those  who  see  this  operation  performed,  will  oonfess 
that  there  is  some  advantage  over  that  which  is  usually  done,  both  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  from  the  simple  aspect  of 
the  whole  process.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  oUier  opportunities  of  calling 
your  attention  to  this  method,  as  I  deem  it  worthy  of  your  careful  con- 
sideration; in  fact,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  your  teacher,  if  I 
did  not  bring  before  your  notice  what  I  myself  deem  a  very  great 
improvement  in  connexion  with  hernia,  as  the  proceeding  referred  to  is 
really  not  much  more  than  the  simple  operation  of  the  taxis. — Lancet, 
Nov.  20, 1852,  p.  466. 


62. — On  the  Operation  for  Crural  Hernia,  By  William  Fbrgusson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — [Having  performed  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  this  form 
of  hernia  after  the  simple  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Gtaj,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  its  value.] 

I  consider  it  a  most  striking  improvement  in  the  operation  for  hernia, 
giving  it  a  character  little  less  formidable  and  difiicult  than  the  taxis; 
and,  of  late  years,  I  have  done  hardly  any  other  operation  but  this. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  cutting  operation  is  required  every  now 
and  then  iu  instances  of  strangulated  hernia,  notwithstanding  that  oer- 
tain  enthusiasts  of  very  limited  experience — ^men  who,  perhaps,  have 
only  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  cases  of  the  disease  in  their  lives — ^have  tried 
to  prpve  that  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary;  and,  when  it  is  required,  it  is 
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best  and  safest  to  practice  the  operation  in  the  simplest  way  possible, 
sach  as  may  be  nearest  to  the  taxis.  This  was  the  feature  in  the  pro- 
ceeding devised  by  Petit,  consisting  in  returning  the  hernia  vithoat 
opening  the  sac.  Mr.  Gay,  however,  has  made  the  process  even  still 
more  simple,  for  he  hardly  meddles  with  the  body  of  the  tumour  at  all, 
and  divides  but  little  of  the  skin.  In  modem  surgery,  it  is  a  remark- 
able feature  that  we  divide  tissues  extensively  without  wounding 
the  skin  more  than  by  a  simple  puncture.  Tou  may  recollect  seeing 
me  divide  subcutaneously  the  whole  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  a  remark- 
able case  of  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  although  I  only  made 
the  smallest  possible  opening  in  the  skin. 

This  principle  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  out  in  this  method  of 
operating  for  strangulated  hernia,  for  only  a  very  short  cut  is  made 
through  the  superficial  tissues,  and  the  knife  is  readily  inserted  through 
this  opening  and  carried  to  Gimbemat's  ligament,  which  generally  con- 
stitutes the  stricture.  Of  course  the  operation  will  not  suffice  in  every 
case,  for  every  now  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  sac,  in  order 
to  look  at  its  contents,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  intestine 
is  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  be  returned.  In  cases,  however,  where  the 
patient  is  seen  early  after  the  strangulation,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
open  the  sac,  for  the  more  simple  the  proceeding  the  better  it  is,  and  I 
have  now  alluded  to  this  case  particularly  to  point  out  to  you  again  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Gay's  mode  of  operating. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
March  12,  1853,  p,  263, 


63.^CASE  OP  STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

Under  W.  Fbbgusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[Harriet  Otley,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital  at 
11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  with  a  strangulated 
crural  hernia  bn  the  right  side.  The  symptoms  had  commenced  a  week 
previously,  and  the  medical  pratitioner  who  had  treated  the  case  not 
only  did  not  discern  the  hernia,  but  had  given  strong  purgative  medicines 
for  five  days,  without  relief.  On  admission  she  was  placed  in  a  warm 
bath  and  the  taxis  applied.  The  tunlour  was  returned  but  the  pain 
was  more  intense  than  before.  At  three  o'clock  p.m.,  as  the  symptoms 
had  not  abated,  Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  deter- 
mined to  explore  the  tumour.  The  tissues  outside  the  sac  were  found 
to  be  of  a  very  dark  colour;  and  gave  off  a  very  fetid  smell.  The  sac 
did  not  contain  any  intestine;  no  obstruction  being  found;  the  wound  was 
closed,  but  the  patient  gradually  sunk  at  4  a.m.  on  the  15th.] 

On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
were  found  inflamed  and  covered  with  a  film  of  lymph,  which  glued  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  coils  together.  This  was  more  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  small  intestine.  About  six  inches  of  the  ileum, 
which  had  been  confined  within  the  hernial  sac,  were  in  a  gangrenous 
condition;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  gangrenous  portion,  at  the  free 
border  of  the  gat,  was  a  hole  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
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through  wliioh  feculent  matter  had  escaped.  Above  the  gangrenous 
portion  was  a  mark  of  constriction,  showing  where  the  gut  had  been 
strangulated.  The  hernial  sac  was  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and 
was  gangrenous.  The  pelvis  contained  some  turbid  serum  having  a 
fificulent  odour. 

Now,  in  this  case  are  presented  some  features  of  very  great  int^est 
and  very  worthy  of  your  attention.  It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the 
woman  was  first  admitted,  the  taxis  was  employed,  and  the  hernia  was 
reduced  into  the  abdomen.  When  such  a  circumstance  has  been  effected, 
we  naturally  look  for  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  which  had  been 
produced  by  a  hernia  in  a  state  of  strangulation.  No  such  improvement 
was  manifest  here,  but,  on  the  contrary,  matters  continued  in  the  same 
state  as  before,  or,  rather,  were  aggravated;  and  Mr.  Lawson  began  to 
conjecture  that  he  might  have  ruptured  the  intestine,  although  he  had 
been  careful  in  not  using  any  violent  pressure.  He  was  more  inclined 
to  iancy  this  from  the  fact  of  the  patient  feeling  a  sudden  increase  in 
pain  after  the  gut  had  been  reduced;  and  we  know  such  is  the  symptom 
after  rupture  of  the  intestiDe  has  taken  place.  However,  this  accident 
is  so  rare  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  man,  that  we  seldom  calculate  upon 
its  occurring;  and  in  this  instance,  so  little  pressure  was  used  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  account  for  it  in  this  way.  The  taxis  had  not  been 
employed  before,  for  the  case  was  altogether  overlooked  by  the  practi- 
tioner who  had  attended  her.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  many,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  which  we  have  opportunities  of  seeing.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  to  witness  many  cases  where  most  extraordinary  ignorance  or 
carelessness  had  been  displayed.  I  have  seen  blisters  placed  upon  the 
abdomen  to  relieve  inflammation,  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  large  tumour  in  the  groin.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  in  every 
instance  where  a  hernia  has  been  overlooked,  the  practitioner  is  to  be 
blamed,  for  I  have  known  cases  in  which  persons  even  of  tact  might  well 
be  deceived. 

[If,  in  this  case,  the  hernial  tumour  had  been  immediately  cut  down 
upon,  and  the  gangrenous  portion  divided  so  as  to  form  an  artificial 
anus,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  the  patient  might  have  been  saved. 
But  then  it  could  not  be  known  that  the  intestine  was  in  that  condition 
until  after  death.     Mr.  Fergusson  concludes:] 

This  case,  which  is  a  melancholy  instance  both  of  the  carelessness 
and  ignorance  which  is  exhibited  by  some  practitioners  towards  their 
patients,  is  another  strong  proof  of  what  I  have  often  before  stated  to 
you — ^viz.,  that  in  every  case  of  strangulated  hernia  a  careful  attempt 
with  the  taxis  should  be  made,  and  that,  if  it  doea  not  succeed,  an  ope- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  stricture  should  be  resoxted  to  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  no  one  instance  of  surgical  disease  is  delay  or 
improper  treatment  more  dangerous,  and  you  can  never  have  a  more 
striking  proof  than  is  exhibited  in  the  unfortunate  case  which  has  called 
forth  these  few  remarks. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1852, 
p.  607. 
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64. — Mechanical  Support  in  Prolapsus  Ani.  By  James  Dkanb, 
Bsq. — [In  the  case  which  Mr»  Deane  relates,  prolapsus  bad  existed,  for 
sixteen  years.  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  25.  On  examination, 
external  piles  were  found,  and  a  fold  of  integument  encircled  the  anns, 
to  the  extent  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Internal  piles  also  existed, 
with  a  rugose  and  puckered  state  Of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel. 
The  external  piles,  and  the  fold  of  integument,  (no  doubt  originally  pro- 
truded mucous  membrane)  were  removed  by  excision,  but  with  not  the 
sligbtest  benefit  to  the  prolapsion.  The  following  plan,  however,  waa 
adopted,  with  the  utmost  possible  success.] 

The  plan  may  be  described  thus: — Cover  a  chamber  utensil  with 
a  strong  flat  board,  taking  a  circular  form,  and  projecting  one  inch;  let 
into  the  edge  of  the  wood  three  or  four  pieces  of  wood,  to  keep  it  fixed 
on  the  chamber-pot;  make  an  opening  on  the  sxyface  of  the  boarci,  a 
little  behind  its  centre,  just  large  enough  for  the  anus  to  act;  and  sur- 
round this  opening  with  an  elevated  ridge,  to  support  the  entire  peri- 
neum and  sides  of  the  anus  during  evacuation.  The  anal  foramen 
which  I  have  used,  has  been  oval,  its  long  diameter  being  antero-poste- 
rior,  and  four  inches  in  length,  and  its  transverse  diameter  being  two 
inches  and  a  half.  It  has  been  abrupt,  not  bevelled;  the  sharpness  of 
the  edge  being  removed.  The  ridge  has  been  half  an  inch  high,  and 
has  extended  all  round  the  anal  foramen,  and  has  been  less  than  half  an 
inch  from  it.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  it  within  the  ischia.  Some 
of  my  patients  have  felt  more  secure  and  more  comfortable  with^  and 
some  unthout  this  ridge.  For  females,  I  have  had  a  large  anterior  urin- 
ary fissure,  half  an  inch  wide  towards  the  middle  of  the  board,  and 
opening  into  the  foramen,  and  gradually  enlarging  forwards  to  the  size 
of  three  inches  in  front.  With  males,  I  have  recommended  another 
utensil  in  front. 

[We  suspect  that  many  if  not  most  of  such  cases  as  this,  are  not  real 
prolapsions  of  the  anus,  bat  only  of  the  internal  membrane  pf  the 
rectum, — very  often  with  hemorrhoids  attached  to  it,  or  perhaps  a  vas- 
cular nievus  which  bleeds  proftisely.  In  such  a  case,  the  application  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  prolapsed  portion  is  valuable;  it  causes  a  portion  of  it 
to  slough  away,  and  the  whole  part  becomes  narrower  and  stronger. 
Prolapsus  ani  is  in  this  way  frequently  cured.] — Association  Med. 
Journal,  Jan,  14,  1853,  p,  34. 


65. — Fistula  in  Ano. — M.  Alqui^('Gas.  des  H6pitaux,'  No.  48,) 
states  that  be  has  found  it  a  very  beneficial  practice  to  cauterize  the  lips 
of  the  wound  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  after  the  incision  of  fisfeuU, 
prematfire  adhesion  being  prevented,  without  the  necessity  of  interposing 
tents,  Hnt,  or  other  material.  The  nitrate  should  be  applied,  but  only 
to  the  lips,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  repeated  first 
every,  and  then  every  other  morning.  He  was  led  to  the  practice  by 
obserring  the  condition  of  wounds  when  touched  by  the  nitrate.  The 
pelUoal  or  superficial  eschar  is  eliminated  in  a  day  or  two;  the  surface  so 
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covered  being  nnsnited  to  contract  adhesions.  This  covering  also  enables 
the  wound  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  intestinal  discharges  which 
pass  over  it.  Most  persons  complain  little  of  the  pain  caused  by  the 
application;  bnt  in  some  cases  it  is  severe. — Brit,  cmd  For.  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  April  1853,  p,  572. 


66.— CASES  OF  HEMORRHOIDS  TREATED  BY  NITRIC 

ACID. 

By  Db.  William  Cookb. 

[The  following  cases  are  illustrative  of  the  value  of  nitric  acid  in  this 
painful  and  tedious  affection.] 

Case  1. — In  May,  1848,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  of  a  bighly 
nervous  temperament,  relative  to  what  he  had  considered  a  prolapsus  of 
the  rectum.  The  protrusion  only  took  place  on  his  having  relief  from 
the  bowels,  but  he  then  suffered  great  inconvenience  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  distress  not  ceasing  until  the  protruded  parts  returned  within 
the  sphincter. 

Taking  a  favourable  opportunity  for  examination,  I  found  that  the 
protrusion  did  not  consbt  of  the  bowel  itself,  but  of  hemorrhoids,  two  of 
them  the  size  of  large  walnuts,  and  one  or  two  smaller.  As  the  patient 
had  to  make  arrangements  to  withdraw  from  important  duties  while 
under  treatment,  he  wished  a  consultation,  that  the  most  decisive  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted.  At  this  consultation  it  was  suggested  and 
agreed  that  nitric  acid  should  be  applied. 

May  18. — I  directed  that  opening  pills  should  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  an  aperient  draught  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  down  the  diseased  parts  as  fully  as  possible.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  I  applied  strong  nitric  acjd,  by  means  of  a  mop  of  lint  on 
the  end  of  a  slender  wooden  handle,  mopping  the  surface  of  each  pile 
fully.  It  was  important  to  have  ready,  as  had  been  suggested,  some 
liquor  potassse  and  a  dossil  of  lint,  in  the  event  of  any  acid  touching  the 
healthy  skin.  The  pain,  for  a  short  time,  was  severe;  but,  after  waiting 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  parts  were  replaced  by  pressing  them  up 
with  a  compress  of  lint  An  anodyne  draught  was  given  at  bedtime, 
and  a  good  night  secured. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  I  did  not  think  the  effect  produced  was  suffi- 
cient. The  piles  were  much  hardened,  as  if  blood  had  coagulated  densely 
within  them;  but  some  parts  of  the  covering  appeared  to  retain  vitality. 
I  repeated  the  application,  and,  as  the  parts  were  now  less  sensitive,  I 
inserted  a  tenaculum,  and  drew  them  down  more  than  at  first.  Although 
well  mopped,  the  pain  was  not  so  severe  as  at  first.  An  anodyne  was 
given  at  night,  and  an  aperient  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days.  A 
little  sloughing  took  place,  but  very  little  pain  was  suffered.  Soon 
nothing  came  down,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  gentleman  considered 
himself  well,  and  has  continued  so. 

Case  2. — A  stockbroker,  about  48  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for 
some  time  from  piles,  which  not  only  annoyed  him  by  their  protmsion, 
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^at  th^  often  bled  eopioudy.  He  ai^lied  to  me  in  the  rammer  of  1848» 
and  need  varioiu  remediee  without  ^eetnal  relief.  The  affection  was 
not  nearly  so  severe  as  in  the  pzeoeding  case,  but  it  was  enough  to  make 
him  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

In  October  I  applied  nitric  add;  the  pain  was  inconsiderable,  and  one 
application  sufficed.  He  remained  from  business  only  two  or  three  daya» 
and  had  no  return. 

Case  3. — In  May,  1849,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  whoee  health  had 
suffered  greatly  from  external  and  internal  piles  of  considerable  siie. 
They  often  bled,  and  frequently  became  inflamed,  when,  as  usual,  walk- 
ing was  attended  with  much  pain.  Some  of  these  hemorrhoidal  swell- 
ings constantly  existed,  others  protruded  at  the  time  of  an  evacuation 
of  the  boweb,  and  occasioned  severe  distress,  until  they  were  returned 
within  the  sphincter,  and  this  was  not  unfrequently  delayed  for  some 
hours. 

This  patient  lived  seven  miles  from  town,  but  came  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  receive  my  visit,  and,  considering  the  state 
fiivourable  for  an  application,  it  was  propoeed  to  her.  Although  she 
consented,  it  was  with  great  terror,  and,  on  the  slightest  touch,  she 
made  violent  shrinking  efforts,  and  drew  the  protruding  portions  beyond 
reach. 

On  the  29th,  she  again  came  to  town,  and,  having  suffered  but  little 
pain  from  the  preceding  application,  she  had  gained  courage,  and  the 
drcnmstances  were  now  favourable  for  a  more  extended  application. 

June  4. — The  affection  had  nearly  disappeared,  but,  as  coming  to 
town  was  inconvenient,  the  acid  was  re-applied,  and,  in  a  fortnight,  I 
was  informed  that  she  was  quite  relieved. 

Some  pain,  of  course,  attended  each  application,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration ;  and,  after  waiting  about  ten  minutes,  the  portion  usually 
retained  within  the  rectum  was  gently  passed  beyond  the  sphincter,  and 
ease  was  experienced.  The  patient  was  not  only  relieved  of  local  pain, 
but  her  long  and  severe  suffering  had  acted  powerfully  on  her  general 
health,  which  now  remained  good. 

Case  4. — The  Eev.  Dr.  G^.  had  for  many  years  been  subject  to  hemor- 
rhoidal losses  of  blood.  The  loss  at  times  had  been  rather  profuse,  and, 
being  a  weak  and  nervous  man,  and  the  hemorrhage  commencing  when 
he  was  but  a  young  man,  it  had  contributed  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  energy.  He  became  settled  as  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  married  an  interesting  and  amiable  yonog  lady;  but, 
although  baring  a  cultivated  mind,  and  everything  to  make  his  position 
honourable  and  useful,  yet  a  &lse  conviction  of  moral  inadequacy  ren- 
dered him  very  unhappy.  His  morbid  excitability,  the  weakness  and 
perturbed  state  of  his  nervous  system,  extended  to  his  conjugal  life,  and 
entirely  prevented  his  enjoying  it.  Such  was  his  nervousness,  that  he 
UM  quite  unable  to  consummate  marriage,  but  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
emissions.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  moral  propriety,  was  concerned 
for  his  wife's  happiness,  and,  though  fully  aware  that  he  suffered  from 
physical  causes,  he  grieved  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  amiable 
person  to  whom  he  had  become  united,  and  reproached  himself  severely 
for  having  married.     He  resigned  his  ministerial  office,  and  opened  a 
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daflrical  flchoot;  and,  alier  a  few  yean,  he  had  gained  a  aomewhat  better 
•tate  of  healtii,  and  resumed  the  ministry.  He  still  remained  highly^ 
nenrooB,  iras  a  safferer  from  hia  early  enemy, — ^piles  and  oceasioniyi 
hemorrhage, — and  never  oonld  conquer  his  oonjngal  infirmity. 

These  melancholy  details  are  premised  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  general  system  may  suffer  from  the  local  sfieo- 
tion  in  question;  but  the  patient  himself,  in  his  prevailing  tendency  to 
indulge  in  self-reproaches,  ascribed  a  good  deal  to  the  indiscretion  of 
early  puberty. 

In  1849,  when  he  was  probably  about  45  years  of  age,  he  consulted 
me  in  especial  reference  to  his  piles .  I  made  examination  immediately 
after  he  had  passed  fieoes.  The  protuberances  were  of  considerable  size — 
two  as  large  as  walnuts  before  denuded  of  their  green  husk — others  small- 
er,  and  a  number  of  exerescenoes  surrounded  the  anus.  As  be  was  then 
residing  at  a  distant  part  of  the  country  I  proposed  that  he  should  take 
lodgings  near  me,  in  which  he  concurred. 

On  Oct  2(yth  I  made  the  first  api^oation,  mopping  the  surfaces  well. 
The  pain  was  considerable,  but  did  not  last  long.  As  the  disease  had 
existed  so  long,  and  was  so  considerable,  the  application  was  repeated 
twice  at  intenrals  of  a  few  days.  The  pain  lessened  each  time.  Slough- 
ing took  place,  accompanied  with  a  dark  and  offensive  discharge,  and  no 
protrusion  now  occurred.  On  the  SOth  I  cut  off  the  smaU  pendulous 
excrescences,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  quite  welL  He  remained  free 
from  protrusion  and  hemorrhage. 

Case  5. — Captain  B.,  of  the  merchant  service,  consulted  me  in  March 
1850,  respeeting  a  severe  dyspeptic  state  in  which  he  returned  from  » 
voyage  of  seven  or  eight  months.  He  had  suffered  much  on  the  voyage 
fi^m  constipation,  want  of  appetite,  debility,  losses  of  blood  i>er  anum, 
and  protrusion  at  the  time  of  passing  freces.  His  appearance  was  verf- 
delicate,  quite  unlike  that  of  the  weather-beaten  mariner.  Attention 
was  first  directed  to  general  treatment  by  aperients,  bitters,  and  regu- 
lated diet,  and  by  wMch,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  his  wife,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  well-regulated  home,  his  health  became  much  improved^ 
On  the  18th  of  March  he  discontinued  medical  treatment,  except  as  to 
the  occasional  use  of  an  alkaline  aperient  It  was  agreed,  however,  that, 
before  he  started  on  another  voyage,  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  what  he  called  the  "  bowel  coming  down,"  from  which*  he 
had  loss  of  blood  occasionally,  and  much  inconvenience  after  each  dejec- 
tion. He  was  so  busily  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  ship,  that  no- 
appointment  could  be  made  until  the  27th  March,  when,  having  taken 
an  aperient  medicine  over  night,  I  ascertained  that  the  protrusion  con- 
sisted of  piles,  two  of  them  presenting  on  one  side  of  ^e  anus;  their 
surfiice  looked  very  irritable,  and  their  was  a  slight  sanguineous  oomng 
from  it  As  all  things  were  favourable,  I  applied  the  acid  well  to  the 
surfiskee  of  both  the  protuberances.  The  pain  was  severe  for  fifteen 
dr  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  parts  were  allowed  to  remain* 
external;  then,  by  means  of  a  compress  of  lint,  I  passed  them  into, 
the  rectum,  and  the  pain  subsided.  An  anodyne  draught  was  given 
dtni^t 

dtethe  28th  I  ibund  him  quite  easy,  and  the  bleeding  and  protrusion. 
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oeased.  Very  booh  afterwards  h«  started  on  bis  voyage,  provided  with 
instmctioiis  and  means  to  counteract  constipation  and  also  bleeding, 
should  it  recur;  but  on  bis  return,  some  months  afterwards,  be  re* 
ported  that  he  bad  suffered  no  inconvenience  during  the  voyage;  hia 
bowels  htA  generally  been  regular,  and  his  health  good. 

Ceue  6. — A  gentleman,  about  86  years  of  age,  married,  and  having  a 
family,  and  engaged  largely  in  business  requiring  activity,  became  the 
subject  of  what  was  considered  prolapsus  &m*  Aiways  after  relief  from 
the  bowels  he  suffered  considerably,  and  occasionally  the  protruding  part 
became  inflamed,  when  surgical  assistance  was  required.  He  had  been 
advised  as  to  various  plans  of  treatment,  but  none  had  been  successful 
in  caring  the  disease.  At  length  tbe  sphincter  lost,  to  some  extent,  the 
power  of  controlling  the  parts,  so  that  they  would  sometimes  descend  by 
a  sadden  muscular  effort;  and  occasion  great  inconvenience.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  patient  had  recourse  to  a  supporter,  the  pad 
pressing  rather  strongly  on  the  anus.  The  instrument  was  very  well 
made,  and  answered  its  design,  keeping  the  patient  tolerably  comfortable 
so  far  as  exercise  was  concerned;  but  it  was  still  a  formidable  thing  to 
have  relief  for  the  bowels.  On  account  of  the  proceeding  it  required, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  uneasiness  remained,  it  was  usually 
sought  in  the  evening,  when  business  was  over.  Warm  water  and  a 
soothing  or  astringent  lotion  were  required.  The  protruded  part  was 
sometimes  irritable,  and  not  unfrequently  bled.  It  was  often  necessary 
to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  the  part  could  be  returned,  and  thd 
instrument  applied. 

I  had  known  for  some  years  of  the  existence  of  this  gentleman's 
trouble,  but  was  not  specially  consulted  about  it  until  1851.  At  the 
end  of  July  he  requested  my  advice.  It  was  not  in  this  case  necessary, 
as  in  some  others,  to  give  opening  medicine  to  bring  the  offending  parts 
into  yiew,  for,  on  the  removal  of  the  instrument,  a  little  straining 
brought  them  fully  down.  The  surface  of  the  protruded  part  was  nearly 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand, — three,  if  not  four  inches  in  diameter, 
— made  up  of  a  cluster  of  hemorrhoids, — some  large,  others  small;  some 
parts  red,  and  others  livid.  The  mass  stood  out  prominently.  In  its 
inequalities  and  form  it  gave  me  much  the  idea  of  a  large  love-apple. 
The  gentleman  was  willing  to  undergo  any  measure  I  would  recommend, 
and  had  familiarised  himself  wit^  the  means  commonly  used  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  these  affections, — viz.,  excision,  ligature,  and  caustic, — and 
required  me  to  discuss  with  him  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.  For  reasons  it  is  needless  to  detail,  the  latter  form  of  treatment 
was  preferred. 

On  the  1st  of  Augnst,  with  the  aid  of  my  son.  Dr.  W.  M.  Cooke,  the 
nates  being  well  separated,  I  applied  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the 
whole  sor&ce.  The  pain  was  very  severe,  of  course,  and  continued  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minates.'  I  then  carefully  returned  the  parts,  and  the 
patient  went  to  bed  and  took  an  opiate.  His  bowels  remained  quiet 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  on  having  relief  only  a  small  protrusion 
occurred.  On  the  6th,  he  took  a  rhubarb  and  magnesia  draught,  and 
some  sloughy  and  bloody  matter  accompanied  the  motion.  Slight  irrita- 
tive fever  with  sickness  ensued,  and  was  relieved  by  ^erveseing  raedi- 
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ctnes.  At  about  th«  end  of  a  week  there  was  considerable  discharge, 
and  lor  two  or  three  di^s  slight  erysipeLitoiis  inflammation  snrronnded 
the  anns;  poultices  were  applied.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  acute  pain 
was  felt  beneath  the  point  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  a  swelling  presented  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  anus.  Fluctuation 
became  perceptible,  and  the  swelling  was  punctured,  and  there  flowed 
out  about  two  ounces  of  a  most  offensiTe  mixture  of  pus  and  blood. 
Tonics  were  now  prescribed.  The  discharge  frum  the  abscess  continued 
for  two  or  three  days,  gradually  losing  the  fetid  odour.  From  this 
period  no  inconvenience,  except  debility,  was  suffered.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  gentleman  went  to  Dover,  partly  to  expedite  the  recovery 
of  strength,  but  in  part  to  superintend  works  in  progress.  No  inconve- 
nience  has  since  been  suffered,  and,  of  course,  as  there  was  the  non- 
necessity of  artificial  support,  the  use  of  the  instrument  was  most  gladly 
avoided. 

Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  add  acted  by  coagulating 
the  blood  in  the  pile,  or  by  producing  sloughing  of  the  coats.  In  the 
more  severe  of  the  preceding  cases,  it  was  evident  that  partial  destruction 
took  place;  in  the  milder  cases  tlAt  result  was  doubtful,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  opportunity  of  subsequent  examination,  "i/ec/.  Times 
and  GazetU,  Apnl  2,  1853,  Tp,  343. 
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67.— CASES  OF  STEICTURE. 

Under  J^hn  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

[In  the  first  case  Mr.  Hilton  relates  that  the  patient  was  a  married  man, 
43  years  old,  who  af&rmed  that  he  had  never  had  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis, 
and  thought  that  his  stream  of  urine  had  always  been  smaller  than  in 
most  men.  He  had  previously  suffered  a  similar  attack,  which  was  re- 
lieved  by  leeches,  warm  baths,  and  catheters.  About  five  weeks  before 
admission  he  suffered  under  another  attack;  and  all  the  attempts  to  pass 
a  catheter  by  his  medical  adviser  had  failed,  though  zealously  repeated. 
Warm  baths  and  other  measures  now  fftlL'ng  to  give  any  relief,] 

At  nine,  p.m.,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  draw  off  the  water  were  made 
by  the  dresser  and  assistant-surgeon,  these  attempts  being  followed  by 
urethral  bleeding.  A  large  dose  of  opium  and  a  hot  bath  were  ordered. 
At  one  o'clock  the  patient  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hilton.  The  symptoms 
being  in  no  way  relieved,  another  dose  of  opium  was  administered,  and 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21th  of  February  (the  day  of  admission), 
as  no  catheter  could  be  passed  into  the  bladd^,  Mr.  Hilton  punctured 
that  viscus  through  the  rectum  with  a  lung  trocar  and  canula,  and  drew 
off  seventy-two  ounces  of  dark-coloured  urioe;  the  canula,  secured  by 
tapes,  being  left  in  the  bladder.  Two  grains  of  powdered  opium  were 
then  ordered.  The  relief  was  immediate,  and  the  patient  expressed 
himself  as  feeling  considerably  better. 
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Feb.  25th,  (aeoond  day.) — He  passed  a  good  nigbt;  the  febrile  symp- 
tons  have  disappeared,  and  the  man  is  quite  easy  and  comfortable. 

Feb.  27th,  (fourth  day.) — The  bowels  have  not  been  open  since  the 
Cfperation;  the  patient  complains  of  tormina,  and  thinks  that  he  could 
bave  a  motion  if  the  canula  were  removed.  All  the  urine  flows  by  the 
latter,  none  through  the  urethra,  and  pressure  on  the  lower  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen  gives  no  pain.  Pulse  80;  tongue  clean  and  moist; 
appetite  good.  Ordered,  five  minims  of  nitro-muriatic  add,  fifteen  of 
tincture  of  hyosciamus  in  infusion  of  cusparia,  every  sixth  hour;  on6 
ounce  of  castor-oil  to  be  taken  immediately. 

Feb.  28th,  (fifth  day.) — The  bowels  were  opened  five  times  very  soon 
after  taking  the  oil;  no  appetite;  the  .tongue  is  white  and  moist;  pulse 
84,  There  is  very  slight  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  bladder,  but 
no  peritonitas;  the  canula  still  lies  in  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  a 
stopper  is  used  to  prevent  the  constant  dribbling  of  urine;  the  stopper  is, 
however,  removed  when  the  patient  desires  to  make  water. 

March  3rd,  (eighth  day.) — The  bladder  has  been  washed  out,  and  the 
-water  returned  quite  dear  and  inoffensive;  the  patient  can  retain  his 
urine  for  five  hours  at  a  time.  Qeneral  and  local  symptoms  are  going 
on  harmoniously  well. 

March  7th,  (twelfth  day.) — Mr.  Hilton  introduced  a  very  small  flexi- 
ble catheter  along  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
with  a  plug,  to  be  removed  when  the  patient  wishes  to  pass  urine.  He 
feels  very  wdl;  the  appetite  is  good,  and  the  bowels  freely  open,  the 
eanula  being  still  in  the  rectum. 

Mtoeh  8th,  (thirteenth  day.) — Mr.  Hilton  exchanged  the  small  flexi- 
ble catheter  for  one  of  laiger  sise,  and  allowed  a  pint  of  porter. 

March  12th,  (seventeenth  day.) — The  canula  was  this  day  removed, 
and  was  found  to  be  encrusted  with  urinous  deposits;  the  catheter  is 
still  kept  in  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  the  patient  can  hold  his  urine 
for  four  hours  at  a  time.  He  feels  very  well,  and  is  improved  in  his 
general  appearance. 

March  19th,  (twenty-fourth  day.) — The  patient  has  continued  to  pro- 
gress favourably;  No.  6  catheter  goes  into  the  bladder  easily,  and  he 
was  discharged  in  a  much  better  condition  than  was  usual  with  him. 

Here  you  will'  be  pleased  to  notice  that  the  canula  was  left  sixteen 
days  in  the  bladder,  and  when  removed  there  was  no  subsequent  escape 
of  urine  into  the  rectum.  On  comparing  the  relative  length  of  time  re- 
quired in  this  patient's  case,  to  produce  an  equal  d^;ree  of  relief  by  the 
two  kinds  of  treatment — viz.,  catheterism  in  his  first,  and  puncturing 
through  the  rectum  in  his  second  attack — you  will  find,  in  addition  to 
suffering  a  good  deal  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood  in  carrying  out  the  first 
plan,  six  weeks  were  necessary  for  its  accomplishment;  whilst,  in  the 
second  instance,  the  good  results  were  arrived  at  on  the  23rd  day  of 
treatment,  ^e  canula  bdng  removed  from  the  bladder  at  the  end  of  six- 
teen days. 

If  you  ask  now  how  long  the  canula  ought  to  be  left  in  the  rectum,  I 
shall  answer,  until  the  urine  passes  freely  and  voluntarily  through  the 
arethra,  and  until  a  eatheter  may  be  passed  through  that  canal. 
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[In  1^6  aeooQd  ctue  the  pati^it^  also  a  manied  mao,  vas  admitted 
Oct  13,  1851.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had  suffered  from  goaorrheea^ 
which  had  left  a  gleet  for  some  time.  The  complaint,  howerer,  seemed 
\o  haye  originated,  about  eight  years  before  admission,  'in  a  ^^^  by 
which  the  testicles  and  perineum  were  wounded.  Ever  since  he  has 
had  difficulty  in  passing  water.  About  half- past  six  on  the  morning  of 
the  ISth,  he  found  complete  inability  to  void  his  urine,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Serious  symptoms  soon  coming  on,  he  sought  the  hos* 
pital,  he  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  two  grains  of  opium  given  him. 
Two  hours  after,  catheretism  was.  attempted,  but  totally  &iled,  thQ 
patient  losing  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  blood  at  each  operation.] 

In  consequence  of  the  patient's  great  distress,  Mr.  Poland,  being  oi| 
duty  for  Mr.  Hilton,  determined  to  puncture  the  bladder  per  rectum. 

^e  was  therefore  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  pelvis  raised 
by  a  pillow,  and  the  legs  fixed  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  On 
passing  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  the  posterior- 
edge  of  the  prostate  gland  could  not  be  distinctly  felt;  the  trocar  and 
canula  were,  however,  introduced,  and  made  to  puncture  the  bladder 
through  the  walls  of  the  rectum.  Three  pints  and  a  half  of  urine  were 
evacuated,  the  fluid  being  of  a  dark,  coffee-coloured  appearance,  and  of 
scarcely  any  odour;  the  patient  felt  immediately  relieved. 

On  adjusting  the  second  tube  with  the  tapes,  the  canula  was  acci- 
dentally drawn  out  of  the  bladder.  Mr.  Poland  thereupon  endeavoured 
to  find  the  opening  with  a  director,  but  did  not  succeed;  it  was,  how- 
ever thought  that  probably,  when  the  bladder  became  distended  again, 
the  urine  might  make  its  way  through  the  opening,  and  that  it  could 
then  with  facility  be  found.  This  did  not,  however,  take  place  for 
twelve  hours  after  the  operation.  The  distress  of  the  patient  was  so 
great  from  distension  of  the  bladder,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
puncture  that  viscus  again,  the  suffering  being  greater  than  on  the  pre* 
TiouB  day. 

The  trocar  was  then  introduced  de  novo,  and  about  three  pints  of  urine 
mixed  with  blood  escaped.  Two  grains  of  opium  were  given  at  onee, 
and  were  to  be  repeated  the  next  morning. 

Oct.  15th,  (third  day.) — Feels  very  comfortable;  tongue  faned;  pulae 
80,  full  and  hard;  no  headache;  some  thirst;  moist  skin.  Has  slept 
very  little  in  the  night,  not  from  any  pain,  but  because  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  his  back.  About  forty  ounces  of  urine  have  been 
passed  through  the  tube  during  the  night;  the  renal  secretion  is  tinged 
with  blood,  and  alkaline. 

Fourth  day.-^Pulse  small  and  wiry,  about  90;  tongue  furred,  but 
moist;  the  countenance  is  more  anxious,  but  there  is  no  pain.  Since 
yesterday,  at  ten  o'clock,  about  sixteen  ounces  of  reddish-lurown,  fetid, 
and  ammoniacal  urine,  of  specific  gravity  1'30,  has  been  passed.  The 
fluid  is  very  turbid,  and  there  is  a  copious  flocculent  deposit,  partly  dis- 
solved by  heat.     Eight  ounces  of  wine  per  diem  were  ordered. 

Fifth  day. — The  patient  does  not  feel  so  well  to-day;  the  tongue  ia 
much  injected,  purple  at  the  edges,  and  furred  in  liie  centre;  pulse 
increased  in  frequency,  and  weaker;  a  quantity  of  turbid  ammoniacal 
urine  haei  been  passed  through  the  canula;  the  renal  accretion  is  mucb 
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ihicSier  than  yesterdi^,  and  more  ietid.  As  th«  bowels  had  &ot  been 
relieved  since  the  operation,  two  pills  of  calomel  and  oolocynth  were 
ordered,  with  one  ounce  of  castor-oil  in  the  momini;. 

On  the  sixth  day  there  was  much  improvement;  the  bowels  had  been 
relieved  several  times,  and  urine  had  come  several  times  through  the 
meatus,'  which  caused  a  severe  scalding  pain  along  the  urethra.  A  mix- 
ture of  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  powdered  rhubeurb,  was  ordered^  and 
the  opium  was  to  be  continued  at  night. 

Seventh  day. — Progressing  &vourably;  appetite  improved,  and  'the 
patient  feels  much  stronger. 

[On  the  fitii  of  Korember  this  patient  is  stated  to  have  perfectly 
recovered. 

After  detailing  aaother  case  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  bladder 
was  punctured  through  tiie  rectum  with  perfect  suecess,  Mr.  Hilton 
eoDcludfis  thus:] 

Let  me  now,  in  a  few  words,  place  before  you  the  objections  which 
iiave  been  brought  against  an  operation,  the  useM  iq^plication  of  which 
these  lectures  have  been  intended  to  exemplify. 

1st.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  the 
peritoneum  and  of  causing  peritonitis;  but  you  know,  at  present,  that 
in  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  the  peritoneum  is  not 
wounded  at  alh 

2nd.  Wounding  the  vesieuln  seminales  or  the  vas  deferens.  The  ex- 
perience of  Gl-ay's  Hospital  shows  that  this  accident  happens  very  seldom, 
and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  not  of  much  importance. 

3rd.  It  is  objected  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  the  instrument  in 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  but  this  apprehension  need  not  be  entertained, 
for  you  have  seen  how  steadily  our  patients  now  retain  the  canula  in  the 
rectum,  thanks  to  tiie  improvements  in  our  instruments. 

4th.  The  operation  is  opposed,  because  a  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  may  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.  This,  indeed, 
may  happ^,  but  is  very  rarely  the  case.  Indeed,  I  may  safely  say, 
that  most  of  those  who  uprightly  and  without  prejudice  find  fault  with 
the  operation,  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  actual 
results  of  the  numerous  eases  which  have  thus  been  treated.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  performed  in  this 
hospitel  within  the  last  few  years,  with  a  success  as  to  result  the  most 
encouraging;  and  I  doubt  whether  a  like  success  could  have  been  attain- 
ed in  eases  of  equal  severity  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment;  and  that, 
«fter  all,  is  the  important  point  for  our  consideration. 

If  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  be,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  devoid  of  most  of  the  dangers  which  have  been,  per- 
haps, only  theoretically  attached  to  it,  and  also  free  from  many  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  other  or  substitute  operations,  it  is  surely 
time  that  surgeons  should  give  it  more  consideration  and  more  credit  for 
good  on  its  own  merits  than  it  has  received  of  late  years. — Jjoncet,  Nov, 
20,  1852,  p.  460. 
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68.— ON  THB  SOLUTION  OF  URINARY  CALCULI  IN  DILUTBT 

SALINE  SOLUTIONS,  AT  THB  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE 

BODY,  BY  THE  AID  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

By  Db.  H.  Bence  Jones,  F.R.S..    (Read  before  the  Medical  Society). 

This  paper  contained  the  record  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  to 
determine  whether,  out  of  the  body,  urinary  calculi  could  be  dissolved 
by  ])lacing  them  in  dilute  solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  salts, 
and  then  decomposing  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  calculus  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  battery.     The  urinaiy  calculus  was  carefully  dried  and 
weighed,  then  fixed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  after  which 
it  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitre.  Mid  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
it  was  re-dried  and  re- weighed.    The  loss  of  weight  gave  the  efi^t  which 
was  produced.    The  different  calculi  which  had  been  used  were  also 
exhibited,  showing  the  different  d^ees  in  which  the  various  kinds  of 
urinary  calculi  are  dissolved  when  submitted  to  this  treatment.     Thd^ 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrived  may  be  thus  stated:  In  a  solu- 
tion of  nitre  containing  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  kept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  uric  acid  calculi  can  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  electricity, 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  nine  grains  an  hour.    The  solution  takes  place 
at  the  alkaline  or  negative  pole.     In  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  phosphatic  calculi  can  be  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  twenty-five  grains.    The  solution  takes  place  at  the  acid  or 
positive  pole.      Calculi,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  proved  to  be 
far  less  soluble,  usually  not  more  than  half  a  grain  an  hour,   and 
at  most  two  grains  being  dissolved.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  the  author  stated,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  making 
further  experiments  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  containing  only 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce;  and  he  exhibited  some  large  uric  acid  and  phos- 
phatic calculi,  which  had  been  partially  dissolved  by  the  decomposition 
of  this  solution  at  the  surface  of  the  calculi.     He  also  showed  a  catheter, 
or  litholyte,  made  by  Weiss,  which  fulfilled  the  conditions  requisite  in  an 
instrument  for  effecting  the  solution  of  urinary  calculi  in  the  body.     It 
resembled  an  ordinary  lithotrite,  but  the  blades  were — 1st.,  isolated  axy 
as  to  conduct  the  electricity  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  when  it  had  been 
caught;  2ndly,  the  external  surfaces  of  the  blades  were  guarded,  so  that 
in  case  they  came  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  no  chemical 
action  would  be  there  set  up;  3rdly,  a  double  channel  for  the  injection 
of  the  solution  of  nitre  was  formed  inside  the  instrument.     Lastly,  the 
author  stated,  that  although  many  dif&culties  would  have  doubtless  to 
be  overcome  before  he  could  lay  the  result  of  his  experiments  within  the. 
body  before  the  Society,  still  they  would  only  be  mechanical  difficulties. 
The  principle,  which  consisted  in  setting  up  mechanical  action  at  the 
spot-  where  it  was  wanted,  whilst  elsewhere  a  dilute  neutral  solution  was 
present,  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired;  at  least  so  far  as  the  solution 
of  uric  and  phosphatic  calculi  was  concerned.     At  present,  by  the  aid  of 
the  lithotrite,  mechanical  force  is  applied  to  the  surfeioe  of  the  calculus, 
and  the  stone  is  passed  in  fragments.     At  some  future  time,  by  the  aid 
of  the  litholyte,  chemical  force  will  be  set  up  at  the  surface  of  the  calcu- 
lus, and  it  will  be  passed  in  solution,  or  as  an  impalpable  precipitate. — 
Med,  Times  and  Oazette,  January  1, 1859^  p,  21. 
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69.— ON  THB  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  FROM  LITHOTOMY. 

By  William  Coulbon,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

[The  accidents  -which  are  of  the  most  formidahle  nature  after  this 
operation  are — ^hemorrhage,  infiltration  of  nrine  into  the  cellular  tissue 
"with  suppuration  and  ahscess  of  this  structure,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  peritonitis,  purulent  infection,  and  secondary  disease  of  kidneys. 
Dangerous  hemorrhage  is  stated  to  be  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Mr. 
Listen  stated  that  he  had  lost  but  one  patient  from  bleeding,  out  of  100 
operations.] 

Hemorrhage,  properly  so  called,  may  arise  from  division  of  the  super- 
ficial artery  of  ihe  perineum,  the  transverse  artery,  or  the  artery  of  the 
bulb,  and  the  internal  pudic  itself.  In  some  cases  the  accident  arises 
from  the  surgeon's  making  his  incisions  in  an  irregular  manner;  but  the 
most  frequent  cause,  I  believe,  is  some  irregularity  in  the  origin,  course, 
or  relations  of  the  numerous  bloodvessels  distributed  to  the  perineum. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  operator  may,  in  making  his  incisions, 
err  in  three  wayq;  he  may  commence  his  incision  too  high,  or  he  may 
incline  it  too  much  laterally  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Each 
eiTor  may  bring  its  peculiar  consequences  after  it. 

When  the  incision  is  commenced  very  high  up,  the  point  of  the  knife 
is  apt  to  fall  on  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethia,  or  divide  to  one  side 
of  it  the  artery  of  the  bulb.  The  late  Mr.  Key  used  to  affirm,  that  the 
artery  of  the  bulb  was  generally  divided  in  the  lateral  operation;  but 
this  was  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  impression.  It  takes  its  origin  too 
high  up  from  the  pudic  to  run  any  danger,  unless  some  variety  in  ita 
origin  exist.  From  its  deep  position,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
retracts  within  its  sheath,  the  surgeon  may  experience  much  difficulty 
in  taking  it  up. 

By  prolonging  the  incision  too  iar  downwards,  that  is  to  say,  carrying 
it  much  beyond  the  level  of  the  tuber  ischii,  the  superficial  branches 
which  the  internal  pudic  sends  to  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  almost  sure 
to  be  divided;  but  here  again  the  superficial  situation  of  the  vessels, 
which  are  not  usually  large,  enables  the  operator  to  secure  them  without 
difficulty. 

•  The  trunk  of  the  pudic  artery  itself  may  be  divided  when  the  iucisioii 
is  lateralized  too  much,  and  its  lower  angle  made  to  terminate  very 
elose  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  This  accident  has  happened  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  best  surgeons;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  M.  Blandin, 
and  many  other  anatomists,  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  occur,  unless 
there  be  some  irregularity  which  disturbs  the  normal  relation  of  parts 
at  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  is 
closely  bound  down  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  by  a  layer  of  dense 
fiiscia,  and  is  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  anus; 
nor  does  it  begin  to  detach  itself  from  the  bone  until  near  its  terminal 
division.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  cannot  be  wounded  during  the  lateral 
operation. 

The  acddent,  however,  has  occurred,  and  to  the  masters  of  our  art. 
Peschampe  rehites  how  Besault  cut  the  internal  pudio  with  Hawkins! 
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gorget  The  same  miaadventiire  lias  happened  (o  H.  fiovx,  to  Dr. 
Fhysick,  in  America,  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  B.  Home,  and  others,  in 
this  country,  and  twice  to  Klein  in  Germany.  Finally,  the  superficial 
artery  of  the  perineum  may  be  implicated,  because,  in  some  subjects,  it 
is  near  to  the  median  line;  but  the  artery  can  be  taken  up  without 
difficulty  in  this  situation. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  Tarious  sources  o^  primary  hemorrhage 
which  depend  on  errors  in  the  mode  of  making  our  incisions,  I  must 
explain  to  you  the  more  frequent  ones  connected  with  the  abnormal 
origin  or  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  perineum.  This  cause  of  primary 
hemorrhage  was  alluded  to  in  a  general  manner  by  Deschamps;  but  it  is 
only  since  the  works  of  Barclay  and  Harrison,  Meckel,  Tiedeman,  and 
Quain,  appeared,  that  we  hare  been  able  to  follow  it  up  in  a  elear  and 
BatiBfact(»'y  manner.  The  trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  artery,  as  I  have 
told  you,  is  closely  bound  down  by  &8cia  against  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  thus  lies  more  than  half  an  inch  out  of  the  way  of  the 
knife  in  the  lateral  operation.  In  some  oases,  the  trunk  of  the  Teasel 
IS  not  BO  closely  applied  on  the  bone,  but  begins  to  asoend  towards  the 
median  line  almost  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  level  of  the  tuberosity,  Hace 
the  danger  of  dividing  it  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  lateral  direction 
of  the  incision  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  median  inclination  of  the  artery 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ooote,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  recorded  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  this  deviation;  as  soon  as  the  internal  pudio  had  re-entered 
the  pelvis,  it  passed  over  to  the  rectum,  and  ascended  along  it  towards 
the  triangular  ligament,  where  it  divided  into  its  three  terminal  branohesi 
one  to  the  bulb,  the  other  to  the  corpus  eavemosum,  and  the  third  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  Mr.  Coote  remarks,  that  the  pudic  artery 
.would  have  been  unavoidably  divided  in  this  case,  had  lithotomy  been 
performed. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  artery  is  usually  detached  from  tiie  trunk 
of  the  internal  pudic  about  the  level  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anus, 
but  it  often  arises  much  higher  up,  sometimes  dose  to  the  edge  of  the 
transverse  muscle,  and  there  crosses  the  perineum  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards.  In  such  case  its  division  must  be  inevitable,  and  the 
surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  the  accident,  lest  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  at  an  early  stage  disconcert  him. 

The  transverse  artery  of  the  perineum  is  occasionally  double,  and  if 
the  two  branches  were  divided,  the  bleeding  would  of  course  be  more 
copious  than  if  a  single  vessel  only  existed. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  subject  to  numerous  varieties  of  much  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  lithotomy.  This  artery  sometimes  arises 
much  lower  down  than  usual,  and  crosses  the  perineum  obliquely  up- 
wards in  the  way  of  the  lateral  incision.  A  good  specimen  of  this 
variety  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

In  some  cases,  the  artery  is  either  very  small,  or  altogether  absent; 
in  others,  it  arises  from  the  obturator  artery.  The  course  of  the  vessd 
is  also  liable  to  variety,  for  it  has  been  found  passing  backwards  towards 
the  rectum,  or  running  immediately  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  to  join  the  bulb.    Sometimes  the  artery  of  the  bulb 
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of  one  side  fanudies  that  of  the  opposite,  SDd  then  it  is  very  large;  in 
nnch  a  case,  if  tiie  single  trunk  happened  to  be  on  the  left  side,  its  lUvi- 
eion  wonld  inevitably  be  attended  with  great  hemorrhage. 

The  pudie  artery  is  said  to  be  sometimes  i^anting,  and  its  plaoe  sup- 
plied by  a  vessel  whieh  Mr.  Qnaln  has  denominated  the  aeoessory  pndie; 
but  it  wonld  be  more  oorreet  to  say  that  in  some  eases  the  internal  pndic 
never  leaves  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  descends  along  the  postero- 
inferior  snr&oe  of  the  bladder  to  the  prostate,  which  it  eiUier  penetrates 
or  winds  round,  to  be  distributed  to  the  penis. 

Here  the  artery  is  vary  much  exposed  during  division  of  the  prostate; 
and  the  same  accident  may  be  the  consequence  of  varieties  in  the  course 
of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis.  These  latter  are  much  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Indeed,  the  dorsal  artery  so  often  arises 
from  the  obturator  or  some  other  branch  of  the  hypogastric,  and  passes 
forwards  under  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsum  j^enis,  that  the 
older  anatomists,  and  even  Winslow,  mistook  this  for  the  regular  distri- 
bution. In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  dorsal  artery,  instead  of 
coming  out  with  the  vein  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  gains  the  side  of 
the  prostate,  round  which  it  winds  to  the  dorsum  penis.  The  late  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  lost  a  patient  from  division  of  this 
anomalous  branch  while  incising  the  prostate;  and  Professor  Harrison, 
of  Dublin,  justly  remarks  that  it  may  account  for  many  other  cases  of 
£stal  bleeding  during  this  stage  of  the  operation. 

We  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  produce  these 
curious  varieties  in  the  arterial  system,  but  I  may  remark  that  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  when  anomalous  in  origin  has  a  strange 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  the  obturator  artery.  Dr.  Hume  has  recorded 
a  ease  where  the  obturator  arose  from  the  epigastric,  and  gave  off  the 
dorsal  artery  in  such  a  way,  that  whether  the  patient  had  been  operated 
on  for  hernia  or  kst  stone,  he  must  have  been  exposed  to  hemorrhage. 
In  one  other  remarkable  case,  where  the  obturator  arose  from  the  femo- 
ral just  below  Foupart's  ligament,  it  furnished  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis.  The  preparation  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

In  a  few  rare  cases,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  has  been  found 
taking  its  origin  as  a  distinct  vessel  from  the  external  iliac,  or  from 
some  branch  of  the  hypogastric  artery.  The  vessel  may  in  such  cases 
cross  the  surfsce  of  the  prostate  to  gain  the  cms  penis,  and  thus  be 
exposed  to  injury. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  may  i)erceive  that  primary  hemor- 
rhage may  occur  during  the  external  or  internal  incisions.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  incision  through 
the  prostate:  in  the  former  case,  to  the  amount  of  its  deviation  frt>m  the 
median  line. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  another  accident  of  lithotomy  which  occasionally 
occurs,  although  its  possibility  is  denied  by  several  authors.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  to  arise  from  division  of  some  portion  of  the  bulb,  an 
accident  not  easily  avoided  when  we  have  to  operate  on  old  patients. 
The  bleeding  from  this  source,  however,  is  easily  commanded  and  seldom 
profuse.    A  more  serious  form  occurs  firom  division  of  tlie  venous  plexus 
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about  the  neek  of  tbe  bladder  and  prostate.  In  aged  patients,  and  after 
long-oontinned  irritation  of  the  nrinary  organs,  these  yeins  are  apt  to 
beoonie  abnormally  developed,  eren  to  a  varicose  state.  Besides  this, 
they  are  enveloped  in  prolongations  of  the  deep  pelvic  &scia.  and  thus 
prev^ted  from  retracting  or  becoming  quickly  closed  after  division. 
From  these  causes,  troublesome  venous  hemorrhage  may  come  on  in  old 
patients  submitted  to  the  operation.  Sir  B.  Brodie  lost  a  patient  within 
a  few  hours  from  this  cause,  having  been  foiled  in  all  his  efforts  to  res- 
train the  bleeding.  It  may  take  place  in  adults,  or  even  in  children, 
under  peculiar  dreumstances.  H.  Bobeit  witnessed  two  examples  at 
the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  young  man,  the  venous 
plexus  continued  to  pour  forth  blood  until  death  ensued.  No  artery 
had  been  wounded.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  child  addicted  to 
masturbation.  The  enlarged  veins  furnished  a  copious  bleeding,  which 
became  suddenly  fatal  after  an  act  of  that  vice.  These  are  altogether 
exceptional  cases,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  danger 
of  venous  hemorrhage  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  period  at  which  secondary  hemorrhage  sets  in  is  very  uncertain. 
It  may  be  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  primary  hemorrhage,  that 
is  to  say,  some  of  the  divided  vessels  may  continue  to  pour  out  blood  in 
small  quantities.  In  other  cases,  it  arises  from  some  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  which  did  not  bleed  when  first  divided.  Hence,  you  should 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  examine  tbe  patient's  linen  every  day  for 
any  traces  of  blood,  more  especially  if  the  pulse  become  feeble  and  the 
face  pale.  Secondary  hemorrhage,  however,  usually  commences  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day — sometimes  earlier,  on  the  third  or  fourth— 
sometimes  later,  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 

[Infiltration  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death.  To  understand  completely  the  manner  in  which  this 
may  take  place,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
pelvic  fascisB.] 

Infiltration  of  urine  may  take  place  under  two  different  circumstances. 
It  may  occur  whenever  the  internal  incision  is  carried  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  prostate,  or  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  are  injured 
and  lacerated  during  the  efforts  made  to  extract  a  large  calculus.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  prostate  is  divided  or 
lacerated;  the  urine  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  inflammation  sets  in,  and,  according  to  its  seat  or  extent,  excites 
peritonitis  or  gives  rise  to  sloughing  and  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts  within 
the  pelvis. 

Infiltration,  again,  may  occur,  not  from  a  too  free  internal  incision, 
but  because  the  external  one  has  not  been  made  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  internal;  because  it  has  been  too  small,  or  the  soft  parts  which  con- 
stitute  its  walls  have  been  lacerated  and  rendered  irregular  during  the 
extraction  of  the  stone;  anything,  in  a  word,  which  impedes  the  free 
discharge  of  urine  through  the  external  wound,  may  become  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  infiltration,  which  takes  place  in  the  perineum,  and  not  in 
tbe  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue  as  in  the  former  species.  Simple 
inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  not  caused  by  urinous  infiltra- 
tion, is,  I  believe,  a  very  rare  accident. 
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The  distinction  which  I  have  jnst  drawn  between  infiltration  of  urioe 
into  the  cellular  tissne  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  infiltration  into 
the  cellular  tissue  about  the  rectum,  &c.,  may,  in  some  measure,  explain 
the  difference  of  symptoms  observed  in  different  cases,  and  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  some  hasten  to  their  fiital  termination.  You  can 
readily  understand,  that  when  such  an  irritating  fluid  as  the  urine  comes 
in  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue  close  to,  or  immediately  underneath 
the  peritoneum,  the  latter  membrane  may  be  rapidly  involved  in  the 
inflammation,  and  death  speedily  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects 
of  infiltration  into  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  wound  are  usually 
slower,  but  it  gradually  extends  over  a  larger  surface,  causing  sloughing, 
abscesses,  gangrene,  and  the  worst  kinds  of  inflammation,  which  is 
almost  as  destructive  as  that  involving  the  peritoneum. 

The  symptoms  of  urinary  infiltration  are  extremely  various,  for  the 
effects  of  the  accident  are  modified  by  several  circumstances.  In  some 
cases,  the  symptoms  set  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  terminate 
fatally  in  a  few  hours  more,  or  within  a  day  or  two;  in  other  cases,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  slower,  and  the  patient  does  not  sink  until  after 
a  confflderable  period. 

The  sub-peritoneal  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  most  rapid 
and  dangerous.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  from  the  very  outset  has  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  and 
anxious  expression  of  countenance;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak, 'and  rapid; 
the  tongue  soon  gets  dry;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  tumid  and 
painful;  often  there  is  vomiting;  prostration  now  rapidly  ensues;  there 
is  low  delirium,  and  the  patient  dies  within  forty-eight  hours. 

In  other  cases  the  typhoid  symptoms  and  prostration  are  not  so  great; 
the  fever  at  first  is  of  a  more  irritative  chai*acter,  and  is  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  rigors;  still,  as  the  urine  continues  to  work  its  way  between 
the  layers  of  the  fascia,  and  the  inflammation  ascends  along  the  sides  of 
the  rectum,  more  unfiEivourable  symptoms  do  not  fail  to  present  them- 
selves: the  skin  becomes  hot,  the  tongue  very  brown,  the  intellectual 
Acuities  confused,  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  supervene,  and  the  patient 
either  sinks  in  a  state  of  prostration,  or  is  cut  off  by  the  addition  of 
peritonitis  to  his  other  maladies. 

[Purulent  infection  is  not  often  a  cause  of  death  in  English  surgery. 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  somewhat  common;  but  we  should  esti- 
mate the  inflammation  caused  by  the  stone,  and  that  also  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  alluding  to  the  last  cause  of  death  after  lithotomy,  Mr.  Gay, 
in  his  concluding  remarks,  says,  that  calculus  vesicae  can  never  long  exist 
without  producing  deterioration  of  the  system  and  latent  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  with  such  cases  as  these,  he  observes,  lithotritists  are 
Tery  careful  not  to  meddle.] — Lancet,  Dec,  4,  1852,  p,  507. 


70. — Mr,  Hutchinson*8  Air- Compressor  of  the- Testicle. — [The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  maintaining  prrasure  of  the  testicles  by  means  of  strips  of 
plaster  has  its  disadvantages.    If  it  is  awkwardly  appUed  it  causes  great 
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pain,  and  ihe  neoesnty  of  the  fireqn«nt  re-applio&tion  makeB  it  trouble- 
some and  annoying.] 

To  obTiate  these  objections,  an  apparatus  has  been  contrived  by  Mr. 
Hntchinson,  which  consists  of  a  double  bag  (on  the  principle  of  the  doa- 
ble nightcap)  with  the  cavity  of  which  a  tube  communicates.  The  whole 
is  constructed  of  air-tight  material,  and  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  is 
long  and  flexible,  a  small  screw-cock  is  affixed.  The  enlarg^  testicle 
having  been  put  into  the  involuted  bag,  the  latter  is  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  a  riband  tightly  tied  round  the  cord.  Air  is  then  blown 
through  the  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  bag,  and  compression  of  the  en- 
closed gland  is  effected,  just  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  lung  if  air 
were  forced  into  th^  pleural  sac.  When  filled  as  full  as  the  patient  can 
comfortably  bear,  the  screw-coci:  is  closed,  and  the  air  retained.  As 
soon  as  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  testicle  the  tension  has  become 
much  lessened,  a  little  more  air  may,  without  any  necessity  for  changing 
the  apparatus,  be  blown  in,  and  thus  a  condition  of  constant  and  equable 
compression  is  sustained.  With  regard  to  putting  on  the  bag,  no  more 
difficulty  is  found  in  insulating  the  affected  organ  than  is  the  case  in  ap- 
plying strapping.  The  support  afforded  is  very  comfortable,  and  the  in- 
flamed part  being  protected  on  all  sides  from  friction,  blows,  &c.,  by  a 
cushion  of  air,  the  patient  can  walk  about,  or  foUow  his  usual  avocations. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  bulk  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  a  merely  strapped  gland.  Its  chief  disadvantages,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  tried,  appear  to  be,  that,  from  being  made  of  non-perme- 
able material,  it  entirely  confines  the  cutaneous  exhalations  of  the  part, 
and  also  that  the  skin  beneath  the  constricted  neck  is  little  liable  to  ex- 
coriate. For  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  therefore,  the  bag  should  be  Be- 
moved,  and  the  skin  washed  once  a  day;  if  necessarv,  the  latter  may  be 
smeared  with  oil,  or  protected  by  a  layer  of  oiled  silk.  If  the  case  be 
suitable,  a  piece  of  lint,  smeared  with  mercurial  ointment,  may  be  wrap- 
ped round  the  testicle,  and  the  bag  applied  over  it.  The  cases  in  Which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  has  proposed  to  use  his  invention  are  chronic  and  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  gland,  varicocele,  some  peculiar  forms  of  hydro- 
cele, after  paracentesis,  and  possibly  malignant  affections — Med,  Times 
and  Gazette,  Feb.  26,  1853,  p.  218. 


71.— VARICOCELE   TREATED  BY  THE  NEEDLES  AND 

TWISTED  SUTURES. 

(Under  the  care  of  Mbssrs.  Coulson,  Pebgtjsson,  and  PartbiDoe.) 

[In  considering  whether  the  palliative  or  curative  treatment  should  be 
pursued  in  cases  of  varicocele,  the  surgeon  must  consider  the  station, 
life,  and  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the  temperament  and  state  of 
health.  If  his  occupation  does  not  require  him  to  make  violent  exertion, 
the  palliative  treatment  must  be  adopted;  and  no  attempt  at  curative 
treatment  must  be  made  if  the  health  is  not  perfectly  sdund,  as  even  in 
the  most  favourable  cases  fatal  results  have  followed  operations  upon 
the  veins.] 
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When  the  veins  of  the  spennatic  cord  are  in  a  varioose  state,  the 
choice  between  the  palliati?e  or  curative  treatment  is  likewise  of  great 
importance  to  the  |>atient;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
slighter  cases  a  suspensory  bandage  is  preferable  to  an  operation.  In 
tact,  the  latter  period  should  not  be  thought  o^  except  there  be  constant 
pain,  (unrelieved  by  artificial  support,)  much  inconvenience  respecting 
trade  or  occupation,  or  impending  mischief  to  the  testicle.  Wben  the 
curative  treatment  seems  advisable,  it  remains  for  the  surgeon  to  choose 
unong  the  various  modes  of  operating  which  have  been  proposed  and 
extolled  by  their  authors.  First,  there  is  the  actual  cautery  applied  by 
a  heated  wire;  then  the  caustic,  as  lately  applied  in  an  ingenious  mannoc 
by  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons.  The  operation,  as  described  in  the  Foreign 
Department  of  'The  Lancet,'  vol.  iu  1852,  p.  244,  is  performed  as 
fellows: — 

''  The  operator,  when  the  patient  is  insensible  with  chloroform,  seises 
the  cord  with  the  four  fingers  of  each  hand,  and  tries  to  find  the  vas 
deferens;  as  soon  as  he  feels  that  duct,  he  allows  it  to  glide  back  from 
the  veins,  and  keeps  the  latter  fixed  by  his  fingers.  One  hand  is  then 
made  to  rest  on  the  inguinal  ring,  and  the  other  on  the  testicle,  and  an 
assistant  is  then  desired  to  apply  a  peculiar  kind  of  forceps  on  the  veins 
which  lie  between  the  operator's  hands.  This  forceps  is  supplied  with 
two  little  rods,  which  produce  the  same  compression  as  the  hands  when 
the  latter  are  taken  off,  and  likewise  keep  the  vas  deferens  at  the  back 
of  the  veins.  When  the  forceps  is  properly  fixed,  a  transverse  incision 
is  to  be  made  across  the  veins,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  aud 
the  soft  parts  are  divided  until  the  veins  come  into  view,  the  operator 
taking  care  not  to  wound  the  latter.  It  is  important  that  all  the  bleed- 
ing vessels,  even  the  smallest,  should  be  immediately  tied:  three  or  four 
natures  are  generally  necessary.  The  whole  wound  is  then  covered  with 
paste  of  chloride  of  sdno,  which  is  allowed  to  stay  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  paste  is  taken  off  on  the  next  day,  and  the  layer  of  cauterized  part» 
is  removed  with  the  bistoury,  their  thickness  being  generally  about  the 
one-third  of  an  inch;  and  the  forceps  are  then  also  to  be  loosened,  so 
tiiat  the  pressure  be  not  exercised  too  long.  A  fresh  layer  of  chloride  of 
zinc  paste  is  put  on  the  spot  whence  the  eschar  has  been  removed,  and 
is  again  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  the  forceps  is  removed,  and  this  concludes  the  operation.  Eight 
or  nine  days  afterwards,  a  white  eschar,  about  an  inch  square,  falls  off, 
and  this  is  found  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  veins.  The  latter  may 
easily  be  known  by  the  dark  blood  filling  the  tortuous  convolutions.  The 
pain  is  very  severe  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  indeed 
much  suffering  until  the  eschar  finally  ^lls  off.  The  scrotum  and 
testicles  generally  become  oedematous  and  inflamed,  but  the  excitement- 
Ceases  immediately  the  cauterized  parts  are  deta<^ed.  The  fever  and 
cedema  are  mostly  trifling;  no  venesection  or  any  other  antiphlogistic 
means  are  ever  required;  as  soon  as  the  eschar  ialls  off,  the  patient  is  as 
well  as  if  he  had  not  undergone  any  operation.  He  generally  may  leave 
his  bed  a  fortnight  after  the  cauterization,  and  the  whole  treatment  doea 
not  last  more  than  one  month." 

The  veins  may  also  be  obliterated  by  being  gradually  rolled  upon  a 
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ailyer  wire,  the  two  ends  of  which,  by  being  twisted,  at  hist  accomplish 
the  obliteration  of  the  vessels.  This  method  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Yidal,  of  Paris.  M.  Anoelon,  of  Diettze,  France,  finds  fault  both  with 
M.  Bonnet's  canterization  and  M.  Yidal's  rolling  of  veins.  He  prefers, 
and  we  think  with  justice,  making  an  incision  over  the  veins  without 
wounding  them,  and  then  (without  any  danger  of  being  mistaken)  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  vas  deferens  and  artery.  He  also  deprecates  M. 
Bonnet's  repeated  applications  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  and  advises, 
when  the  veins  have  been  laid  bare,  to  keep  away  the  vas  deferens  and 
artery  by  interposing  a  piece  of  card  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  groove,  and 
then  applying  caustic  paste  of  the  thickness  of  two  lines,  which  should 
be  left  for  ten  minutes  and  then  taken  oft  Pain,  time,  and  risk  of 
doing  harm  to  the  surrounding  textures  are  thus  saved.  He  operated 
thus  upon  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  and  in  about  twelve  days 
the  wound  was  healed,  and  the  patient  doing  well. 

Various  other  modes  of  operating  have  from  time  to  time  been  used, 
as  Mr.  Wormald's  ring,  M.  Bioord's  twisting  by  means  of  a  cord  and 
metal  bow,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  transfixion  of  the  veins  by  needles,  and 
the  twisted  suture  applied  over  them,  as  usually  done  for  ordinary  vari- 
cose veins  of  the  leg.  This  method  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with 
us,  for  several  hospital-surgeons  have  lately  adopted  it;  and  we  shall 
now  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  cogni- 
zance. Among  these  we  find  one  lately  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Coul»}n, 
the  details  of  which  run  as  follow: — 

Samuel  M ,  aged  thirty-five  years,  was  admitted  Jan.  14,  1853, 

under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ooulson.  The  patient's  health  had  generally  been 
good,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  noticed  an  enlargement  of  the 
veins  of  the  cord.  He  had  also  suffered  from  stricture,  for  which  ailment 
he  had  been  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Goulson  in  this  hospital  one 
year  before  the  present  admission. 

On  examination,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  cord 
on  the  left  side  was  observed;  the  vessels  were  partially  surrounding  the 
testicle,  and  this  organ  was  painful  to  the  touch,  and  appeared  rather 
smaller  than  its  fellow.  Mr.  Ooulson,  considering  this  a  fit  case  for 
operation,  proceeded,  on  Jbhe  15th  of  January,  to  tie  the  veins  of 
the  cord. 

After  having  carefiilly  separated  the  varicose  vessels  from  the  vas 
deferens  and  the  artery,  he  passed  three  hare-lip  needles  under  the  con- 
geries of  vessels,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  and 
the  intervening  portions  were  then  strangulated  by  the  twisted  ligature. 
The  operation  was  performed  without  chloroform,  and  the  patient  did 
not  complain  of  much  pain. 

No  constitutional  symptoms  followed,  but  some  inflammation  of  the 
epididymis  came  on,  which  symptom  was  relieved  by  poulticing  and 
fomentations.  The  ligatures  came  away  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
operation,  the  wound  rapidly  healed,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  good  condition. 

[Obarles  B.,  suffering  from  varicocele  of  six  years'  duration,  was  ad- 
mitted into  King's  Oollege  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Fergusson.     Various 
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palliative  measnreB  had  been  resorted  to — as  suspensory  bandagw,  and 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  scrotum;  bnt  the  disease  retonied  on  hift 
letnming  to  business.] 

Mr.  Fergnsson  performed  the  nsttal  oiperation  for  Tarioooele,  by  passing 
needles  under  the  veins,  and  then  twisting  some  silk  over  them  just  as 
is  done  for  hare-lip.  The  operation  succeeded^  and  tiie  patiait  went  out 
much  relieved. 

He,  however,  returned  November  27,  1851,  as  the  veins  had  enlarged 
again;  and  four  days  afterwards  Mr.  Fergusson  used  the  needles  and 
twisted  suture  a  second  time.  The  il^atient  now  complained  of  some 
pain  up  the  cord,  and  slept  badly;  fomentations  gave  relief,  and  on  the 
second  day  he  was  much  better.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  little  pain 
and  discharge,  and  the  dragging  sensation  was  gone.  On  the  twentieth 
day  after  the  the  operation  the  ligatures  came  away,  and  the  veins  were 
very  much  diminished;  there  was  for  a* little  time  some  dragging  sensa- 
tion about  the  testicle,  but  the  patient  was  discharged  mudi  relieved 
about  one  month  after  admission. 

[James  Q ,  aged  twenty-two,  admitted  under  Mr.  Partridge  for 

varicocele  of  the  left  side  of  the  sci'otum.  The  disease  had  existed  3  years.] 

On  the  day  of  admiKsion,  Mr.  Partridge  operated  for  the  obliteration 
pf  the  veins,  by  pinching  up  a  piece  of  skin  containing  the  diseased 
vessels,  and  passing  two  needles  behind  them;  he  then  twisted  a  figure 
of  eight  suture  around  each  needle,  sufficiently  tight  to  stop  the  circula- 
tion. The  ends  of  the  needles  were  cut  off,  and  a  piece  of  lint  wrapped 
around  each  to  protect  the  scrotum  from  injury.  The  patient  was  ordered 
to  keep  his  bed,  and  the  scrotum  to  be  supported  by  a  pillow. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  a  slight  effusion  had  taken  place 
into  the  scrotum;  to  this  cold  water  was  applied. 

On  the  sixth  day,  ulceration  began  to  show  itself^  the  needles  were 
removed,  and  the  sutures  left;  the  effusion  had  considerably  diminished. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  the  twisted  sutures  came  off  spontaneously  by 
the  effect  of  the  ulcerating  process;  and,  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the 
operation,  the  wound  was  quite  healed,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  wear 
a  suspensory  baodage,  and  was  discharged. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  both  in  Mr.  Ooulson's  and  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  cases,  the  ligature  came  away  exactly  on  the  twentieth  day.  Nor 
should  it  be  passed  unnoticed,  that  the  three  foregoing  cases  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  well-known  &ct,  that  the  left  side  is  more  prone  to 
suffer  from  varicocele  than  the  right. — Lancet,  March  12,  1853,  p.  246. 
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72.— ON  A  NEW  CAUSTIC  IN  MALIGNANT  ULCBBATIONS 

OP  THE  FACE. 

M.  E.  CAZEiTAys,  of  Pau,  relates,  in  '  L'Union  M^dioale* for  22nd  Jan., 
two  cases  of  malignant  ulceration  of  the  face,  in  which  he  has  successfully 
employed  a  local  application,  made,  from  sulphuric  acid  and  powdertd 
saffiron.  The  remedy  is  formed  by  pouring  the  acid  on  the  safeon,  and 
VOL.  xxvn.  o 
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appljing  i(  in  Um  form  of  a  soft  paste.  Its  oonosiTe  aetioii  is  imme- 
diately nmaifested  on  the  diseased  tissnes;  the  paste  dries,  and  £sUs  off 
in  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form  of  black  cmsts,  which  carry  with  then 
the  esehar.  The  application  is  made  several  times:  the  wonnd  assimiea 
a  healthy  red  tint,  and  deatrintion  takes  place.  In  one  case,  a  ye»r 
has  elapsed,  in  the  other,  two  years;  and  the  disease  has  act 
retomecl. 

The  efficacy  of  this  treatment  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  snl[^nrie 
acid;  which,  we  believe,  would  succeed  equally  as  well  if  made  into  a 
paste  with  common  flour,  or  any  ligneous  powder,  as  with  saffron.  A 
paste  of  sulphuric  add  and  flour  would  be  worth  trying  in  obstinate 
cases  of  phagedenic  ulceration. — AssockUum  Med,  Journal,  Jon,  28, 
1853,  p.  91. 


7S. — Collodion  and  Castor-Oil  in  Erysipdas, — H.  Guebnsant  has 
employed  with  advantage,  in  a  severe  case  of  erysipelas,  an  application 
to  the  skin,  oonsiBting  of  collodion  combined  with  castor-ml.  The 
formula  was — collodion,  80  parts;  castor-oil,  2  parts,  mix.  This 
varnish  was  applied  once  on  each  three  successive  days  to  the  parts 
attacked, — and  with  good  effect,  as  it  caused  cessation  of  the  bumiDg 
pain  and  the  disappearance  of  the  redness.  The  idea  of  mixing  collodion 
with  castor-oil  is  due  to  M.  Bobert  Latour. — Journal  de  Mid,;  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  27, 1852,  p.  549. 
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74.— ON  THB  BXTBRNAL  APPLICATION  OP  THE  TINCTUBB 

OF  lODINB  IN  BBTSIPBLAS. 

By  Hugh  Nobbib,  Bsq.,  late  President  of  the  B.oyal  Medical  Sodety  of 

Edinburgh,  &c. 

Mr.  Norris,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
he  treatment  of  erysipelas  by  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  he  says  that] 

The  results  have  led  me  to  form  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  the  local  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  whole 
affected  part  appears  to  exerdse  a  spedflc  control  over  erydpelas. 

2.  That  (as  might  d  priori  have  been  expected)  the  earlier  the  remedy 
is  applied,  tiie  more  rapidly  are  its  good  effects  manifested. 

8.  That  it  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  surface  becomes  pale 
from  the  vaporization  of  idoine,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  severe 
smarting  which  ofttimes  immediately  ensues. 

4.  That  it  never  acts,  as  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  does,  in  at  once 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  beyond  the  limits  of  its  application, 
(by  circumvention  as  it  were,)  but  that,  locally,  it  merely  produces  a 
rapid  absorption  of  the  exudation  in  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue. 

5.  That  it  appears,  cateris  paribus,  to  be  equally  beneficial  in  the 
sthenic  and  asthenic  forms  of  the  complaint. 
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6.  That  its  effects  appaienily  are  not  merely  looal;  for^  in  ereiy  severe 
case  in  which  I  have  nsed  it,  it  has  exhibited  a  marked  control  over 
the  oonstitational  symptoms,  the  oonstitntional  amendment  generally 
appearing  to  coincide  with  the  local  improvement, — althongh,  in  sevenil 
instances,  while  the  external  inflammation  was  spreading,  (the  force  of 
the  disease,  so  to  speak,  having  been  broken,)  the  internal  improvement 
has  sensibly  manifested  itself,  the  pnlae  becoming  softer  and  less  frequent, 
the  Umgvte  cleaner  and  moister,  and  the  previoos  distress  invariably 
Bore  tolerable. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  disease  may  be 
freqamtly  cut  short  in  its  course. 

Of  the  history  of  this  remedy  I  know  less  than  of  ila  value.  I  learned 
its  usefulness  horn  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Waiter,  of  Stoke,  near  Yeovil>  a 
former  pupil  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  latter  gentleman  kindly  informs  me  that  his  notice  was  first 
directed  to  it  by  a  pamphlet  published  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Davies, 
of  Hertford,  '  On  the  Use  of  Iodine  Locally  Applied.'  Since  that  time 
*'  experience  the  most  ample  and  most  satisfiustory,"  in  both  public  and 
private,  has  confirmed  lus  good  opinion  of  this  remedy  for  erysipelas, 
more  especially  in  that  form  which  attacks  the  head  and  fiice,  whether 
traumatic  or  i^opathic. — Med,  Timet  and  Gazette,  Dec.  11^  1852,  p.  590. 


75.— ON  THE  TKEATMENT  OP  ERYSIPELAS  BY  IRON. 
By  Bb.  GiBOBGE  W.  Balfour,  Gramond. 

[Dr.  Balfour  was  first  induced  to  try  the  iron  treatment  in  erysipelas, 
from  Dr.  Charles  BelFs  assurance  of  its  great  and  unfailing  success. 
Since  that  time  he  has  treated  upwards  of  20  cases  in  the  same  way, 
aad  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  certain 
and  unfiEuling  remedy  for  all  the  varieties  of  erysipelas.] 

The  first  case  so  treated  was  a  highly  scrofulous  woman,  with  erysipe- 
las of  the  scalp,  arismg  from  irritation  of  two  large  sores  on  it.  She  was 
cured  in  three  days.  The  second  was  a  man  with  erysipelas  of  the  foot 
and  ankle,  cured  in  two  days.  The  third  was  a  case  of  traumatic  ery- 
sipelas of  the  scalp  in  a  woman;  she  was  ill  for  a  day  or  two  before  being 
seen,  but  waS  cuied  in  about  five  days'  treatment.  The  wound,  a  deep 
cut  about  three  inches  long,  was  h^ed  within  a  week.  In  short,  all 
the  cases,  many  of  them  very  severe,  and  accompanied  with  high  delirium, 
8ome  of  them  phlegmonous,  others  vesicular,  and  several  occurring  in 
children,  were  cured  in  less  than  a  week  on  the  average.  Suppuration 
took  place  in  none  but  two,  in  both  of  whom  the  treatment  was  not  com- 
menced till  after  effusion  had  taken  place.  Their  convalescence  was,  of 
coarse,  more  tedious.  The  ninth  day  was  that  on  which  convalescence 
commenced  even  in  the  most  severe  cases,  Kadprobabhf  the  course  of  the 
disease  would  have  been  shorter  even  in  them  had  the  medicine  been 
given  more  regularly;  for  so  sure  is  it  in  its  effects,  that  I  can,  with  I 
may  almost  say  absolute  certainty,  predict  the  state  of  the  patient  on 
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MOortaiiuDc;  tiie  quantity  of  the  drug  taken,  and  a  glanoe  at  tbebottley  10 
folly  as  informing  as  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  as  a  look^at  the  affected 
parts  themselTes. 

The  tincture  of  the  muriate,  is  that  preparation  of  iron  I  ha/^e  hitherto 
employed,  the  dose  varying  with  the  age  of  the  patient;  the  great  object 
l^eing  to  saturate  the  system  with  iron  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  it  80  till  the  disease  is  abated.  A  few  doses  snffioe  to  retiMrre  th^ 
pain,  and  lessen  the  heart's  action;  it  acts  also  as  a  dinretio,  and  to 
some  extent  corrects  the  secretions,  often  cleaning  the  tongue  as  well  as 
any  purgative.  It  never  produced  headaehe  nor  other  unpleasant  symp' 
torn,  and  was  continued  with  advaatage  throughout  the  highest  delirium. 
The  only  other  remedy  employed  was  an  occasional  purgative,  and  the 
local  application  sometimes  of  a  warm  poultice,  and  at  others  of  simple 
flour  or  starch  powder  and  cotton  wadding,  the  poultice  being  preferred, 
perhaps  without  much  reason,  when  the  situation  or  extent  of  the  part 
affected  did  not  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  appUcation. 

Its  principal  curative  action  seems,  as  Mr.  Gt.  Hamilton  Bell  supposes, 
to  be  exerted  on  the  capillary  vessels;  and  for  this  reason,  that  while  its 
diuretic  action  is  equally  well  maintained  by  smaller  doses,  less  fire- 
quently  repeated,  its  curative  action  is  not  obtained  unless  the  system  be 
saturated  with  it,  and  kept  so  for  some  time.    Further,  without  denying 
that  it  may  act  as  a  renal  purgative  in  disease,  I  may  add  that,  from 
some  experiments  on  myself^  it  does  not  seem  to  do  so  in  health.     The 
quantity  of  the  urine,  was  much  increased  by  fully  a  half,  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  was  increased  relatively  and  absolutely  only  to  so  small  an 
amount,  (a  grain  or  two  in  twenty-four  hours),  as  to  be  far  within  the 
usual  limits  of  aberration,  and  much  too  insignificant,  supposing  it  to  be 
real,  to  account  for  the  wonderful  curative  agency  of  the  drug.    On 
taking  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture  every  two  hours,  the  second  and 
third  doses  produced  some  slight  degree  of  tenaon  in  the  bead,  a  symp< 
torn  which  subsequently  ceased,  and  did  not  return.     At  this  period, 
too,  the  pulse  was  slightly  accelerated,  possibly  from  nervousness,  it 
afterwards  came  down  from  80,  my  usual  average,  to  64.     The  iron  was 
taken  at  intervals  for  four  days,  regularly  every  two  hours  for  the  last 
twelve  hours.     Its  diuretic  action  was  always  established  within  an  hour 
after  taking  each  dose:  no  iron  could  be  detected  in  the  urine,  nor  in  the 
sernm  of  the  blood;  but  as  this  may  depend  on  my  want  of  refinement  in 
chemistry,  I  am  willing  to  give  any  chemist  who  may  be  anxious  aoother 
opportunity  by  repeatlDg  the  experim«it;  for  I  know  no  method  of 
treating  any  disease  more  worthy  of  investigation,  and  none  more 
deserving  of  adoption  by  the  profession  than  the  treatment  of  erysipelas 
with  iron.      Some  have  supposed  its  efficacy  to  be  owing  to  its  stimttiant 
action:  that  tliis  is  not  the  case  was  well  shown  in  a  case  I  had  recently 
under  my  care, — a  young  man  labouring  under  scarlatina,  who  had  a 
patch  of  erysipelas  vesicular  over  the  sacrum,  and  one  over  the  right 
armpit.    Neither  of  these  were  at  all  influenced  by  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  co-existing  scarlatina,  but 
yielded  at  once  to  twenty-four  hours'  treatment  with  the  muriate  of  iron* 
— Monihiy  Journal  of  Med,  Science,  Maoft  1853,  p.  428. 
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76.— TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OF  THE  LEG. 

t  - 

[The  fiacilitation  of  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart  is  the  gpeal 
object  to  be  attained  in  treating  ulcere  of  the  kg.  Many  methods  havQ 
been  pr<^ofled  whereby  to  affect  this.  That  employed  in  the  Middlesex 
bospital,  is  the  most  easy  and  rational;  the  limb  b^ng  raised  high  abov« 
ihe  IsYid  of  the  body  on  an  inolined  plane.  By  such  a  plan  nloers  oom-t 
monly  heal  rapidly.] 

In  a  Tery  large  majority  of  cases  of  nleer  of  the  leg,  however,  snch 
treatment  is  inapplicable,  on  acooimt  of  the  patients  being  obliged  to 
eontanue  up  and  about  their  ordinary  avocations.  Means,  therefore,  by 
which  tiie  end  may  be  accomplished  without  restriction  to  bed  are  the 
most  important,  because  most  generally  available.  Among  the  out- 
patients at  the  London  Hospital  the  plan  of  strapping  the  whole  leg 
firma  the  toes  to  the  knee  with  ineh-^dde  strips  of  plaister,  and  then 
applying  over  them  a  bandage  as  tight  as  can  conveniently  be  borne,  is 
earried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  very  great  success.  The  additional 
expense  and  trouble  involved  in  this  plan  appear  to  be  much  more  than 
oounterbalaaced  by  the  comparative  speediness  of  the  cure.  Its  certainty 
is  so  great,  that  Mr.  Oritchett  informs  us,  that  he  is  commonly  able  to 
state  beforehand  the  time  which  any  given  sore  will  require  to  heal,  imd 
that  £ulnres  almost  never  occur.* 

Of  the  common  {dan  of  bandaging  the  leg  we  need  say  nothing  |iere, 
as  it  is  in  almost  universal  employment.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
Allusion  to  some  methods  frequently  adopted  in  cases  in  which  the  spper- 
fi<nal  veins  are  much  diseased,  and  which  are  especially  intended  to  (afford 
support  to  Uiose  vessels.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  witfi  the 
fiiet,  that  those  who  suffer  from  this  disease,  despite  the  allege^  evil 
influence  of  local  constriction,  derive  great  benefit  from  regularly  wearing 
strong  elastic  garters.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  Mr.  Wormald  is  ac- 
customed to  direct  the  application  of  a  folded  compress  of  lint  over  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  saphena,  immediately  below  the  knee,  to  be  fixed 
with  considerable  tightness  by  means  of  a  broad  strip  of  sticking  plaster. 
An  artificial  valve  is  thus  constructed,  and  the  superincumbent  column 
of  blood  supported.  The  same  object  is  gained  yet  more  effectually  by 
Mr.  Startin's  elastic  spiral  bandage,  in  frequent  use  at  the  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin.  This  bandage  consists  of  a  strip  of  vulcanised 
India  rubber,  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  yards  long,  terminating  at 
otte  end  in  a  large  loop,  and  at  the  other  by  strings  of  tape.  The  loop 
is  fiassed  over  the  instep  of  the  foot,  and  the  bandage  is  then  carried 
spirally  round  and  round  the  leg  as  fiar  as  the  knee,  where  it  is  fixed  by 
means  of  the  strings.  The  space  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  con- 
volutions is  usually  from  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  the  degree  of  tight- 
ness with  which  the  bandage  is  applied  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
t^  case.    By  its  assistance,  Mastic  support  is  afforded  to  the  dilated 

*  For  a  vianable  practtcal  expofliti<m  at  tiie  details  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
We  most  refer  oar  readers  to  Mr.  Gritchett's  work  on  the  Battject  It  is  veiy  impor- 
tant that  the  plaster  used  should  be  of  an  nnircitatiiig  chaxaoter,  and  that  it  should 
be  spread  on  unglazed  calico.  That  employed  at  the  London  Hospital  is  made  with 
the  emplastrum  plombi,  and  appears  adminbly  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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rein  at  mcmy  parts  of  its  oonne.  The  facUiiies  whicli  it  affords  for  the 
dressing  of  the  sore  itself  oonstitnte  one  great  reoomm^dation,  since 
there  is  no  necid  to  remoTe  the  -  bandage,  but  merely  to  stretch  two  of 
its  ooils  and  place  beneath  them  the  lint,  etc.,  vhidi  is  thus  aptly 
retained  in  its  place.  In  some  cases  of  pecaliarly  irritable  skin,  it  is 
howerer,  more  oonrenient  to  apply  a  common  calico  roller  lightfy  first, 
and  the  elastic  band  orer  it,  or  the  latter  may  be  put  ontside  the  patient's 
stocking. 

The  radical  care  of  Taricose  yeins  by  obliteration  is  very  commonly 
practised  in  some  of  the  hospitals.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Solly,  and  aka 
Mr.  Skey,  nsnally  employ  for  that  purpose  <^e  polassa  fusa  so  applied 
over  the  dilated  tmnk  as  to  produce  a  small  eschar.  The  only  incoo« 
venience  which  we  have  eyer  seen  to  result  from  it,  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  larger  sloughs,  and  more  extended  inflammation  than  was  wished 
for.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Lee,  at  the  hospitals  to  whicb 
they  are  respectiyely  attached,  frequently  practice  the  operation  of  pas- 
sing the  needle  behind  the  trunk  of  the  yein,  and  then  twisting  a  liga- 
ture tightly  oyer  its  projecting  ends,  so  as  to  constrict  the  vessel,  and 
induce  its  ultimate  obliteration.  By  this  method,  the  reputed  risk  of 
phlebitis,  as  a  oonsequenee  of  the  ligature  of  veins,  is  said  to  be  avoided. 

However  constant  the  influence  which  the  dependent  position  of  the 
leg  exerts  in  inducing  and  keeping  up  sores  on  that  part,  it  is  yet  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  ulcerations  are  essentially  inflam- 
matory, and,  to  an  extent  varying  with  different  cases,  amenable  to  th& 
treatment  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might  instanoe- 
a  very  favourite  plan  of  medication  with  some  surgeons,  by  means  of 
small  doses  of  opium,  or  of  opium  comlnned  with  minute  quantities  of 
calomel:  many  of  the  ointments,  lotions,  and  other  applications  in  com- 
mon use,  from  their  discutient  properties,  B&xd  additional  evidence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  employment  of  blisters  is  also  another  drcnm* 
stance  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  and  one  respecting  which  we  mnsi 
here  say  a  few  words.  Blisters  may  be  applied  usefully  over  the  ulcera- 
ted surface  of  indolent  sores,  in  order  to  arouse  a  new  action — on  the 
thickened  et^fes  of  indolent  sores,  to  remove  the  superficial  layers,  and 
to  increase  the  vascularity  of  the  indurated  structure  below;  and,  lastly, 
they  may  be  applied  at  some  distance  from  the  ulcer,  with  view  to  sknple 
derivative  action.  We  remember  watching  a  case,  in  which,  under  Mr. 
Lloyd's  direction,  a  large  blister  had  been  applied  to  the  calf  of  an  old 
woman,  to  promote  the  healing  of  a  very  irritable  and  painful  ulcer,  jusi 
above  tiie  ankle.  The  latter  cicatrised  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  waa 
well  almost  before  that  occasioned  by  the  blister.  The  best  mode  of 
vesicating  the  edges  of  ulcers,  is  by  the  application  of  a  blistering  fluid, 
of  which  that  prepared  by  Bulleyn  is  the  one  which  we  commonly  see 
used.  But  by  fax  the  most  condunve  evidence  as  to  the  inflammatory 
character  of  these  ulcers  which  we  could  give,  is  derived  from  the  results 
of  the  practice  pursued  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  where, 
in  most  cases  not  complicated  with  extensively  diseased  veins,  its  cus- 
tomary to  put  the  patient  under  a  continued  course  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  biniodide  of  mercury;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  apply  to 
the  diseased  surfiuse  itself,  the  followinig  ointment: — 
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B*  Hydr.  Umlphiirei.,  hydrarg.  nitrieo-ozyd.  uu  ^m;  ereoMti 
Tf^xx;  adipia reoentis  ^ztL  Miaoe. 

We  have  been  quite  astoniBhed  in  watcbiag  the  ease  with  which  many 

iFery  extenaire  and  severe  ulcers  have  saccumbed  to  these  measnreSf 

'Whilst  no  farther  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  support  of  the  part 

thaa  by  directing  the  patient  to  apply  every  morning  a  common  calico 

roller  made  moist  by  immersion  in  hot  water.     It  mnst  be  stated,  how- 

eyer,  that  in  very  many  of  the  cates  at  this  hospital,  the  disease  is 

eoi^oined  with  eruptions  on  the  leg,  as  eeiema  impetigo,  or  ecthyma, 

vpon  which  it  often  appears  to  depend.     In  this  class  of  ulcers  the  above 

^an  ef  treatment  is,  as  will  be  seen,  equallv  adapted  for  the  removal 

V)ih  of  cause  and  effect — Med,  Tmes  and  GazetU,  April  16, 1853f 

p,  998. 


77.-~OBSTIKATB  ULOEB  OF  9)HB  LSQ— NBW  MODB  OF 
INDUCING  CICATRIZATION. 

Under  the  care  of  John  Gat,  Esq.,  at  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital. 

[When  by  favourable  cicatrization  the  siie  of  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  the  sore  sometimes  remains  particularly 
obstinate.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Gay.  The  ulcer  had 
lemained  the  siie  of  a  shilling,  and  all  means  to  produce  dcatrisatbn 
had  £uled,  during  the  long  period  of  twenty  years.  On  examination, 
Mr.  Gay  found  the  healthy  skin  on  each  side  of  the  cicatrii^  was  in  a 
state  of  great  tension,  and  to  relieve  this,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  incision  through  the  skin,  where  the  tension  existed  in  tiie  greatest 
degree.] 

On  March  10th  this  was  accordingly  done.  A  longitudinal  incision, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  deep  enough  to  include  the  £i8cia,  was 
made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  two  inches  from  the  border  of  the 


It  was  noticed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  that,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
propriety  of  the  measuro,  the  new  wound  gaped  most  at  the  part  exactly 
opposite  to  the  unhealed  soro,  and  that  the  latter  had  already  diminished 
in  sise. 

April  1. — (Three  weeks  after  the  performance  of  the  incision.)  The 
original  ulcer  is  now  quite  closed  by  a  very  sound-looking  scar,  and  of 
the  wound  made  by  the  knife  there  romains  unhealed  only  a  mero  line  of 
very  healthy  granulations,  which  will  probably  be  skinned  over  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  It  is  romarkable  that  the  healing  of  the  latter  has 
been  partly  by  the  formation  of  new  cuticle,  and  partly  by  the  approxi* 
nation  of  its  edges.  A  stage  of  contraction  will  soon  no  doubt  ensue  in* 
this  cicatrix,  but  as  the  traction  exercised  by  it  in  so  doing  will  be  trans- 
ferrod  to  the  back  of  the  leg,  whero  the  skin  is  loose,  it  may  feirly  be 
hoped  that  the  scar  of  the  lUoer  will  escape  injury.  Mr.  Ghty  observes, 
that  it  is  only  by  thus  altering  the  direction  of  traction,  and  transferring 
it  to  moro  healthy  and  movable  parts,  that  any  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  measures  similar  to  the  above.  If  the  conditions  under 
which  the  actifieial  sore  is  pkoed  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 


qpnginfiil  one,  It  wo.^d  tben  share  with  the  latter  in  the  li|ipi:«babilitjr  of 
tile  acoomplishment  of  cicatrization.    But  they  are  not.     The  indsioi^ 
is  made  at  some  distance  from  the  diseased  surface,  and  in  healthy  parts, 
vet  unstretched,  and  easily  permitting  considerable  yielding. — Med.- 
Times  and  Gazette,  April  16,  18d3>  p.  898. 


78. — Unexpected  Effects  of  the  Employment  of  Carbonate  of  Mag^ 
nesiain  the  Case  of  Warts.  By  Db.  Lambjest  de  HAauBNXAU. — A 
stout  girl,  whose  hands  were  covered  with  warts,  consulted  Dr.  Lambert 
for  gastralgia,  and  was  ordered  to  take  carbonate  of  magnesia.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  the  gastralgia  remained  unaltered,  but  the  warts  had 
disappeared.  M.  Lambert  administered  the  same  medicine  to  a  young 
lady,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  night  and  morning,  for  a  similar 
afSection.  After  fifteen  days  of  the  use  of  the  powdered  magnesia,  the 
warts  became  flattened  and  smaller;  they  dried  up,  split,  and  fell  off  in 
fragments,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  had  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  traioe. — Ia  Presse  Midicale,  Bruxelles,  Sept.  26,  1852. — Med,  Times 
and  Gazette,  Jan.  8,  1853,  p.  45. 


79. — Treatment  of  Acne  and  jBoi7s.— We  have  classed  these  diseases 
together  because  they  appear  to  depend  very  frequently  on  similar  states 
of  the  constitution,  and  are  also  amenable,  for  the  most  part,  to  similar 
plans  of  treatment.  The  great  degree  of  success  which  we  have  observed 
to  accrue  from  that  pursued  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
makes  us  desirous  of  attracting  to  it  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It 
consists,  essentially,  in  the  combination  of  ferruginous  salts  with  saline 
aperients.  In  the  comi»<m  foms  of  acne,  as  acne  simplex  and  punctata, 
Mr.  Stabtin  lumtliy  pvescnbes  ferri  sulphat.  gr.  ^*.,  magnes.  sulph.  3  L, 
ter  die  sumend. ;  ordering  also  a  small  portion  of  an  ointment,  containing 
ike  ammonio  chloride  of  mercury,  gr.  x.  ad.  ^j.,  to  be  applied  to  each 
pimple  every  night.  The  acne  indurata  is  characterised  by  much  mor^ 
of  infiammatory  condensation  of  tissue,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  excite  the  absorbents  to  increased  action,  and  th^ 
iodide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  gr.  i^.,  three  times  daily,  appears  to  be  its 
most  efiicient  remedy.  All  who  have  attentively  wat<^ed  the  phenomena 
attendant  on  the  fiirunculeus  epidemic  which  has  been  so  rife  of  late 
years,  will  be  aware  that  its  outbreak  in  individuals  has  been  -very  fre- 
quently preceded  by  headadie,  giddiness,  lassitude,  dyspepsia,  and  otiiop 
evidences  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  circulating  fluids.  This  granted, 
and  we  have  at  once  a  scientific  basis  on  which  to  ground  the  requMte 
treatment.  By  the  exhibition  of  full  doses  of  iron,  in  combination  with 
saline  purgatives,  tiie  blood  is  at  once  depurated  and  renovated.  The 
usual  prescription  at  this  hoq>ital  is  mist,  ferri  acid.  3i]j.  ter  d^,  and 
under  its  use  the  improvement  in  the  genanU  health  is  often  no  less 
manifest  than  the  rapid  subsidenoe  of  the  local  disease.  With  greater 
care  in  regard  to  purgation,  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  m  eases  of 
small  carbuncles. — Med,  Times  and  Gazette^  Jqn.  1, 185d>  p*  24. 
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80.— BAUe  FOR  DISSA8S8  OF  THE  SKIK. 

By  M.  OAXEirAVB. 

Bawne  Chxron  ou  de  iMMsamie,  employed  topnmoU  ike  CSoatrization 
of  Chapped  Nipples  and  Broken  Chi&Iains. — Take  of  otiTe  o3,  tea 
onnces ;  Yenice  turpentiiie,  two  onnoes;  yellow  wax,  one  ounce;  alkanet 
root,  Iialf  an  oonoe;  boil  toother,  strain  and  add  of  balsam  of  Pern,  two 
and  a  half  drachms;  camphor,  nine  and  a  quarter  grains;  stir  constantly 
until  eold. 

ScUm  for  ChiBtlams. — Take  of  rectified  s^Hrit  of  turpentine,  one 
drachm;  sulphnric  add,  fi^fteen  gnuns;  olive  oil,  two  and  a  half  drachms: 
mix«     To  be  rabbed  night  and  morning  on  unbroken  chilbUdns. 

GroulareTs  Balm  (Oil  of  Saturn). — Take  of  essential  (ul  of  turpentine, 
any  quantity;  heat  it  secundum  artem;  decant,  Ace  Used  toft  dressing 
phagedenic  ulcers,  ecthyma,  some  chronic  eczemas,  and  rupia. 

l^ienclfs  MercuruU  Babn. — Take  of  mercury.,  one  ounce;  Yenice  tur- 
pentine, half  an  ounce;  lard,  three  ounces;  calomel,  seventeen  grains  an^ 
three  quarters;  elemi  ointment,  three  ounces:  mix.  Used  for  dressing 
Tenereal  ulcers. — DubKn  Qucarterbf  Journal,  Feb,,  1853,  p.  256. 
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81.  — CASBS   OF   SYPHILIS. 

By  JOHX  Orabt,  Bsq.,   79th  Highlandos. 

[In  the  B^imental  Hospital  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  during  the  month 
of  DecembCT,  1852,  there  were  twelve  cases  of  primary  and  one  of  secon- 
dary syphilis.  In  reporting  thiese  cases,  Mr.  Grant  makes  the  following 
pertinent  observations:] 

The  exhibition  of  mercury  in  any  form  for  the  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned,  superficial  sores  readily  heal- 
ing under  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  oopper> 
with  the  ordinary  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Chancres  with  m  indurated  base  are  treated  with  the  daily  application 
of  solid  lunar  caustic,  and  where  the  surface  is  foul,  or  indisposed  to  heal, 
\)laek  wash  is  sometimes  employed. 

The  practice  of  administering  gray  powder  or  blue-pill  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  resolution  of  bulxis,  and  preventing  the  appearance  of 
secondary  symptoms,  has  been  found  so  unsatisfactory,  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  ceased  to  employ  any  persistent  efforts  for  the  discussion 
of  suppurating  bubos;  and  as  soon  as  matter  has  formed,  a  poultice  ia 
applied,  and  the  abscess  opened  with  potassa  fusa. 

The  dispersion  of  a  bubo  by  the  absorption  of  its  contents  into  the 
system  does  not  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  a  very  desirable  result,  or  one 
matt^ided  with  danger;  and  recent  observation  has  led  me  to  trace  a 
great  proportion  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  to  subjects  in  whom  bu- 
bo0  hid  been  diapiused. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  ererj  glandular  eniargement  in  the  groin 
is  on  its  first  appearance  fomented  and  poulticed,  with  a  Tiew  to  promote 
snppnration;  on  the  contrary,  the  disentient  system  is  tried  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  this  object  is  often  attained  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, and  TSsicating  the  surface  by  nitrate  of  direr  or  cautharides;  but 
as  soon  as  matter  has  formed,  the  usual  means  are  employed  to  bring  it 
to  the  sur£Mse,  without  further  attempts  to  promote  resolution. 

In  taking  a  riew  of  all  the  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  treated  during 
the  year  ending  Slst  December,  the  antecedents  were  generally  discussed 
bubos,  and  that,  out  o(  all  the  admissions  with  syphilis  primitiva  in 
1852,  the  only  two  instances  of  secondary  symptoms  occurred  in  persons 
who  were  salivated  for  the  primary  affsction. 

No  doubt,  the  experience  a£foided  by  a  single  regiment  is  not  very 
extensire;  but  should  the  oomparatiTe  frequency  of  secondary  syphilis, 
after  the  opening  or  dispersing  of  bubos,  appear  to  be  a  question  of  any 
interest,  the  aggregate  practice  of  military  hospitals  i^ords  peculiar 
fiidlities  for  its  elucidation. 

No  mercury  has  been  administered  of  late  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  con- 
secutiva;  and  it  is  proposed  to  treat  cases  occurring  during  the  present 
year  with  sarsaparilla,  iodide  of  potasium,  &c — Monthly  JourtuU  of 
Med  Science,  Feb.  1858,  p.  136. 


82. — On  the  Employment  of  Tcamm  in  GonorrhcBo,  By  Db.  Langs, 
Eonigsberg,  Prussia. — The  author  used  the  tannin  pure  in  eight  cases, 
with  sulphate  of  sine  in  two  cases,  as  an  injection  (5SS.  to  3^'*  ^  |ij* 
Wiater)  in  ten  cases.  The  injection  was  used  three  or  four  times  a  £ty. 
The  disease  in  the  several  cases  had  lasted  from  one  to  five  weeks,  and 
from  four  to  six  and  nine  months,  &c.  The  ages  of  the  patients  Taried 
from  seventeen  to  forty-three  years.  They  were  cured  in  from  six  to 
nine  days.  No  pain  followed  the  use  of  the  injection. — Med,  Times 
and  Gazette,  April  2, 1853,/).  355. 


83. — On  the  lyeatment  of  Bubo8,~-Ti..  Bonkatont  (L'Union  Hddi- 
cale,  1852,  No.  155)  describes  a  plan  of  treating  suppurating  bubos,  by 
which  he  says  much  time  is  saved,  and  unsightly  scars  are  avoided. 
When  the  bubo  is  quite  ripe,  it  is  pierced  in  its  most  tense  part,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  Heo-pubic  axis,  by  a  seton  needle,  carrying  four 
threads.  The  two  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle  must  be 
formed  beyond  the  perimeter  of  the  phlegmasia  of  the  skin.  The  pus  is 
gently  but  effeotuidly  evacuated  by  pressure,  and.  then  compression  is 
appUed  by  means  of  pieces  of  agaric  or  a  dossil,  occupying  all  the  space 
between  the  apertures  without  obstructing  them.  To  these  scraped  lint 
is  applied,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  a  spica  bandage.  In  the  even- 
ing,  somewhat  forcible  compression  is  again  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  empty 
the  abscess;  and  the  pad  is  to  be  again  applied.  This  is  to  be  repeated 
twice  daily  until  complete  cure.    Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  draw  out  the 
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threads  unlefls  free  dinhaiige  is  secured,  and  their  ends  should  be  tied 
together.  The  mediam  time  a  babo  so  treated  requires  for  cure  is  twenty 
dajs,  although  some  are  oared  in  ten;  and  the  points  made  by  the  seton 
leare  hardly  any  marks.  When  the  bubo  has  been  opened  before  the 
entire  gland  had  snppnrated,  the  ease  is  sometimes  more  tedious,  a  dear 
or  sanguinolent  fluid  eontiniiing  to  oose.  In  such  cases,  -vinous  injec- 
tions, combined  with  compression,  have  been  found  nsefixl.—' JBh't  and 
For,  Metlic^-ChintrgictU  MevieWf  April  1853,  p,  569. 
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84.— ON  THK  USE  OP  OHLOROPOBM  IN  OPBEATIONS  ON 

THE  ETE. 

By  Whttb  OooPEBy  Esq.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

[It  is  one  essential  that  the  patient  should  be  recumbent  Mr.  Cooper 
prefers  Dr.  Snow's  apparatus,  to  administering  it  on  an  handkerchief; 
as  in  the  latter  way  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  affect  the  operator  himself. 
The  patient  should  not  partake  of  food  for  five  or  six  hours  before  the 
operation.  He  may  swallow  a  few  fragments  of  ice,  however,  before  it 
is  commenced.  If  the  operation  takes  place  in  the  afternoon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  generally  ensures  a  good  night. 
Mr.  Cooper  particularly  alludes  to  the  operation  of  extraction.   He  says:] 

With  regard  to  the  operation  itself,  it  is  important  to  have  the  point 
of  the  extraction-knife  as  sharp,  and  the  edge  as  keen  as  possible.  If 
there  be  the  least  hanging,  the  eye  will  be  pushed  before  the  knife,  from 
the  utter  passlTeness  of  all  the  muscles,  and  unkss  the  operator  is  pre- 
pared for  thiB,  tiiere  will  be  great  probability  of  the  counter-puncture 
being  made  too  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  whereby  the  section  will 
be  too  small. 

During  extraction,  as  ordinarily  performed,  the  Hd  is  dropped  as  soon 
as  the  section  is  completed,  and  a  pause  takes  place  to  permit  the  eye  to 
become  quiet.  Under  chloroform  this  is  unnecessary:  there  being  no 
spasm,  the  curette  may  be  used,  and  the  cataract  pressed  out  the  moment 
the  section  is  completed.  When  the  lens  has  escaped,  the  eye  presente  a 
curious  appearance,  always  supposing  enough  cMoroform  has  been  ad- 
ministered; the  muscles  being  passive,  the  iris  fall  back  in  a  concave 
form,  and  the  cornea  having  no  support,  sinks,  becoming  as  wrinkled  as 
a  shrivelled  apple.  The  eye  having  been  gently  cleansed,  and  the  lids 
dried  with  a  soft  rag,  the  upper  lid  should  be  lifted  by  the  lashes  and 
brought  down  over  the  cornea;  then  two  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  crossed  over  tiie  eye  and  cheek,  a  bandage  applied,  and  the 
patient  left  quiet  for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  after  which  he  can  be 
removed  to  bed.  When  all  fear  of  vomiting  has  subsided,  the  plaster 
may  be  teken  off:  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  softened  with  warm^ater, 
and  lifted  with  the  utmost  caution  and  gentleness^  so  that  there  be  no 
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diagipng  w  the  lidr.    The  subeeqiient  prooeedings  differ  in  no  respect 
from  thoae  practised  alter  lihe  operation,  as  ordinarily  perfoitned.  • 

In  these  remarks  I  have  especially  mentioned  extraction,  hut  the 
general  directions  are  equally  applieable  to  all  operations  on  the  eye^ 
and  I  may  add,  in  ooneluaion,  that  when  operating  on  an  eye  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  as  in  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  a  shot,  ^  frag-» 
ment  of  steel,  or  oopper  cap,  the  Talne  of  chloroform  cannot  be  tod 
highly  estimated. — Association  Mtd,  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1853,  p.  7. 


85. — Treatment  of  Sintmous  Ophthabnia — The  great  benefifc  often 
derivable  from  counter-irritation  to  the  eyelids  in  this  most  troublesome 
disease  is,  we  suspect,  not  generally  known.  At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Mr.  Wobmald  is  in  the  habit  of  first  moistening  the  skin  of 
Iboth  lids,  and  then  smearing  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  over  the  wet  sur- 
&cee.  The  cuticle  is,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  blackened,  and  usually 
desquamates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  without  the  production  of  any 
pain.  The  application  should  be  repeated  every  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  patient's  skin.  Its  use  commonly  affords 
a  surprising  degree  of  relief  to  the  distressing  intolerance  of  light  which 
mostly  accompanies  the  affection.  At  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
it  is  the  practice  to  paint  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  lids  every  three 
or  five  days,  for  the  same  purpose.  Its  modus  operandi  is  no  doubt 
similar,  and,  of  the  two,  it  appears  to  be  the  milder  and  more  manage- 
able remedy.  We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Wormald  frequently  employs  his 
plan  in  the  treatment  of  granular  lids,  and  with  good  results.  In  order 
to  the  re-production  of  the  repeatedly  destroyed  cuticle,  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  skin,  and  away  from  tiie  conjunctiva  is  kept  up.  On 
this  derivative  action  its  use  doubtless  depends,  a  process  of  chronio 
inflammation  on  one  surface  being  tiius  cut  short  by  artificially  origina- 
ting a  necessity  for  increased  nutrition  on  the  other. — Med,  Times  and 
Gazette,  Jan,  I,  1853,  p.  24. 


86. — New  Kind  of  Curette,  By  Haynib  Walton,  Esq.— {In  no 
operations  more  than  those  of  the  ophthalmic  class  does  success  depend 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  employed.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society,  Mr.  Walton  stated,  that  in  the  extraction  of  cataract, 
the  complete  laceration  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  was  often  imperfectly, 
performed  from  the  difficulty  in  using  the  curette.    He  also  said  that} 

The  flaccid  state  of  the  eye  which  succeeded  the  section  of  the  cornea, 
rendered  the  ordinary  curette  very  liable  to  be  entangled  in  the  iris,  not 
only  during  its  introduction,  but  withdrawal  also,  from  the  eye;  and, 
although  there  had  been  some  modifications  in  the  instrument,  consisting 
in  reduced  size,  yet  the  imperfection  of  it  still  remained.  He  proceeded 
to  state,  that  the  curette  he  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society 
overcame  the  impediment  in  question.  It  was  one  of  small  size,  to  which 
was  fitted  a  guard  that  was  worked  by  a  spring  and  a  trigger.    When 
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ihe  instrument  was  dosed)  the  extremity  was  quite  blunt,  hemg  incapa- 
ble of  getting  entangled  in  the  iris.  By  pressing  on  the  trigger  the  guard 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  extremity  exposed  ready  for  use.  He  spoke  of 
the  very  ready  manner  in  which  it  could  he  employed,  and  mentioned 
having  fairly  tested  it  on  several  occasions  in  the  living  body.  The 
instrument  was  introduced  shut,  and  carried  through  the  pupil  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  when  it  was  opened,  used,  then  allowed  to  close  by 
remitting  the  pressure  on  the  spring,  and  in  that  state  withdrawn. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jem,  22,  1863,/?.  99. 


87.— ON  A  CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS  NOT  HITHERTO 

DESCRIBED. 

By  Professor  Stme,  Edinburgh. 

Diseases  of  the  ear  may  be  divided  into  the  curable  and  the  incurable. 
The  former  are  remediable  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of 
surgery.  The  latter  belong  to  the  "Aurists.**  The  two  following  cases 
pertain  to  the  surgical  department,  and  preset  examples  of  a  morbid 
derangement  in  the  auditory  organ,  which,  so  fiar  a»  I  know,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  any  other  writer  upon  this  subject,  either  general  or 
special.  * 

Case  1.  W.  T.,  aged  17,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  on 
the  27th  of  September  1848,  on  account  of  severe  pain  and  deafness  of 
his  left  ear.     On  looking  into  it,  I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  small 
white  body  apparently  composed  of  bone,  but  so  extremely  sensitive  of 
pressure  that  a  satisfactory  examination  could  not  be  accomplished  until 
the  patient  was  placed  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform.     It  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  growth  possessed  an  osseous  consistence,  and  as  it 
did  not  so  fully  occupy  the  cavity  as  to  prevent  me  from  introducing  the 
point  of  the  small  polypus  forceps,  I,  by  this  means,  easily  effected  its 
extraction.     It  was  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  half  of  a  small  split- 
pea,  and  had  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  cavity  by  a  narrow  neck.     The 
patient  sustained  no  inconvenience,  and  immetMately  regained  his  hearing, 
while  the  pain  which  had  been  so  severe  for  the  preceding  three  months 
Ag  to  render  him  unable  for  following  his  employment,  completely  ceased. 
•  Owe  2.  R.  H.,  aged  85,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  on 
tiie  5th  of  April  1853,  on  account  of  deafness  and  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tioDB  connected  with  his  right  ear,  by  which,  he  said,  that  for  twenty 
yean  the  ticking  of  his  watch  could  not  be  heard.     On  looking  into  the 
tnbe>  I  saw  an  appearance  so  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  has  just 
been  described,  that  I  at  once  recognised  the  same  condition.     Ab  the 
excrescence  was  h«rger  than  in  the  former  case  it  did  not  allow  space  for 
introducing  the  point  of  the  forceps,  but  allowed  a  {urobe  to  be  passed 
round  it,  so  as  to  let  me  ascertain  the  position  of  its  connecting  pedide. 
By  means  of  small  straight  scissors  I  divided  this  and  then  Ufted  ont 
the  piece  of  bone. 

The  patient  immediately  regained  his  power  of  hearing. — Monthly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  May  1853,/).  439. 
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88.— ARTIFICIAL  TYMPANIC  MEMBRANES. 

By  JosxPB  TOTNBEE,  Esq.,  F.R  S. 
[At  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society,] 

Mr.  ToTiTBKB  said,  that  certain  experiments  and  dissections,  which  he 
performed  during  the  past  year,  had  convinced  him  that  the  gnttaral 
orifice  of  the  Eai^tachian  tube  was  closed,  except  daring  deglutition,  and 
he  was  subsequently  led  to  infer,  that,  for  the  function  of  hearing  to  be 
perfectly  performed,  it  was  requisite  that  the  tympanum  should  be  a 
closed  cavity,  being  convinced  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  sonorous  un- 
dulations would  not  strike  the  tympanum  with  sufficient  force.     He 
determined,  therefore,  (o  close,  entirely  by  artificial  means,  the  next 
case  of  perforated  tympanum  that  presented  itself,  and  did  so  with  great 
success;  and,  since  that,  he  had  employed  an  artificial  membrane  with- 
great  benefit  in  between  thirty  and  forty  cases.    He  (Mr.  Toynbee)  had 
used  thin  Uyers  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  to  construct 
the  artificial  membranes;  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  surfaces  of  this 
membrane  he  attached  a  fine  wire  or  stem  of  some  other  material, 
by  means  of  which  the  septum  could  be  passed  down  and  adjusted.   Mr. 
Toynbee  employed  this  treatment,  first  in  the  ease  of  a  man  aged  43, 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  army  for  deafness.     In  each  mem* 
brana  tympani  was  an  aperture  between  one  and  two  lines  in  diameter,, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  thieker  and  redder 
than  natural,   and  discharged  freely.     Blisters  .behind  the  ears  and 
astringent  injections  were  prescribed,  and  a  slight  improvement  followed. 
The  man's  hearing,  however,  still  remained  very  defective,  so  that  he- 
was  unable  to  follow  any  useful  pursuit.     At  the  commencement  of  last 
June,  therefore,  Mr.  Toynbee  placed  in  the  left  ear  a  very  delicate  layer 
of  vulcanised  india-rubber.     When  it  was  properly  adjusted,  the  patient 
observed,  that  he  heard  more  clearly  than  he  had  done  for  years.     Ever 
since  that  time,  this  patient  had  worn  the  artificial  membranes,  and, 
with  their  aid,  he  could  hear  almost  as  well  as  any  other  person;  but 
when  they  were  removed,  he  could  only  hear  words  spoken  in  a  loud 
voice.     The  man  was  then  introduced,  and  the  artificial  membranes 
having  been  removed,  the  members  of  the  Society  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  perforate  condition  of  the  membrana  tympani.     After  the 
removal  of  the  membranes,  he  could  not  hear  unless  loudly  spoken  to, 
but  when  he  had  replaced  them,  whidi  he  did  with  apparent  readiness, 
his,  hearing  was  excellent. 

[A  conversation  ensued  afterwards  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  aperture 
existing  in  the  tympanum  for  the  production  of  sonoroua  undulations. 
It  was  stated  both  by  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Toynbee  that  it  had  been 
established  by  the  experiments  of  MuUer  and  other  inquirers,  that  such 
an  aperture  was  necessary  only  for  the  formation  of  loud  sounds,  such  as 
were  produced  by  the  kettie-drum,  but  that  a  small  instrument  like  the 
ear  required  no  such  aperture  to  enable  the  undulations  of  air  in 
the  tympanum  to  take  effect.] — Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  12, 1853,, 
p.  176. 
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89.--0N  THE  MUSCLBS  WHICH  OPEN  THE  EUSTACHIAN 

TUBE. 

By  Joseph  Tothbeb,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

[The  general  opinion  of  anatomists  npon  this  sabject  may  be  thus 
recorded: — 

That  the  guttural  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  always  open,  and 
that  the  air  in  the  tympanum  is  constantly  continuous  with  that  in  the 
cavity  of  the  fauces.  An  examination  of  the  guttural  orifice  of  the  tube 
in  man  and  other  animals  has  led  the  author  to  conclude,  that,  except 
during  muscular  action,  this  orifice  is  always  closed,  and  that  the  tym- 
panum forms  a  cavity  distinct  and  isolated  from  the  outer  air.  The 
muscles  which  open  the  Eustachian  tube  in  man  are  the  tensor  and 
levator  pahiti,  and  it  is  by  their  action,  during  the  progress  of  degluti- 
tion, that  the  tubes  are  ordinarily  opened.  That  the  act  of  swallowing 
is  the  means  whereby  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  opened,  is  shown  by  some 
experiments,  of  which  the  following  may  be  cited: — If  the  mouth  and 
nose  be  closed  during  the  act  of  swallowing  the  saliva,  a  sensation  of  ful- 
ness or  distension  arises  from  the  air,  whidi  is  slightly  compressed  in  the 
fiiuoes,  passing  into  and  distending  the  tympanic  cavities.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  hand  from  the  nose,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  feeling  of 
pressure  in  the  ears  does  not  disappear,  but  it  remains  until  the  act  of 
deglutition  is  again  performed,  while  the  nose  is  not  dosed.  In  this  ex* 
periment  the  Eustachian  tubes  were  opened  during  each  act  of  degluti- 
tion; during  the  first  act,  while  they  were  open,  air  was  forced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fauces 
and  pharynx,  and  the  guttural  orifices  of  the  tubes  remained  closed  until 
the  second  act  of  swallowing,  which  opened  the  tubes,  and  allowed  the 
air  to  escape.  That  the  act  of  deglutition  opens  the  Eustachian  tubes 
was  inferred  also  from  the  custom  usually  adopted  of  swallowing  while 
the  descent  in  a  diving-bell  is  performed;  by  this  act  the  condensed  air  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  tympanum,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  and  pressure 
in  the  ears  is  removed  or  entirely  avoided.  The  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  its  muscles  in  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
In  some  mammalia  the  muscles  opening  the  tubes  appertain  as  in  man  to 
the  palate;  in  others,  this  function  is  performed  by  the  superior  con- 
strictor muscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  birds  it  is  i^own  that  there  is 
a  single  membranous  tube  into  which  the  two  osseous  tubes  open; 
this  membranous  tube  is  situated  between,  and  is  intimately  adherent 
to,  the  inner  sni^hce  of  each  pterygoid  muscle,  and  by^  these  muscles  the 
tube  is  opened.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  arrives  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  closed  Eustachian  tubes,  is,  that  the  function  of 
hearing  is  best  carried  on  while  the  tympanum  is  a  closed  cavity,  and 
that  £e  analogy  usually  cited  as  existing  between  the  ordinary  musi- 
cal instrument  the  drum  and  the  tympanum,  to  the  effect  that  in  each  it 
is  requisite  for  the  air  within  to  communicate  freely  with  the  outer  air, 
is  not  correct.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  shows  that  no  displacement 
of  the  air  is  requisite  for  the  propagation  of  sonorous  undulations,  and 
and  that,  were  the  Eustachian  tubes  constantly  open,  these  undulations 
would  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  fauoeB^  there  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
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thiok  and  Boft  maootus  membraDe,  insteid  of  being  confined  to  tbe  tym- 
panic  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  so  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
prodaction  of  resonance,  in  or^er  that  they  shall  be  concentrated  upon 
the  labyrinth. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  views,  the  author  states,  that  in  cases  of 
deafness,  dependent  simply  upon  an  aperture  in  the  membrana  tympani, 
whereby  the  sonorous  undulations  are  permitted  to  escape  into  the  exter- 
nal meatus,  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  an  artificial  membrana  tympani,  made  of  very  thin  vulcanised 
india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  which  is  so  applied  as  again  to  render  the 
tympanum  a  closed  cavity. — hltd.  Times  and  Gnzette,  Feb..  26,  1853, 
p.  229. 


90.— ON  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING,  WITHOUT 

THE  USB  OP  THE  CATHETER,  WHETHER  THE 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBES  ARE  PERVIOUS. 

By  Joseph  Totnbeb,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[The  common  mode  of  ezploring  the  Eustachian  tube  by  the  catheter 
produces  pain' and  discomfort,  and  requires  great  experience  in  its  use. 
The  plan  also  of  attempting  to  distend  the  tympanum  by  a  forcible  ex- 
piration, while  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  kept  closed,  is  by  no  means 
always  successful.] 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  author  endea- 
Toured  to  show  that  the  guttural  orifice  of  each  Eustachian  tube  is 
generally  closed,  and  that  the  air  in  the  tympanum  is  not  continuous 
with  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  fauces,  except  during  the  momentary  act 
of  deglutition.  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  experiment  was  cited: — 
If  the  mouth  be  shut,  and  the  nostrils  be  held  closed  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  then  the  act  of  swallowing  be  performed,  a  sensation  of  ful- 
ness or  pressure  is  experienced  in  each  ear;  and  this  sensation  does  not 
disappear  upon  the  removal  of  the  pressure  from  the  nose,  but  it 
vanishes  at  once  when  the  act  of  swallowing  is  again  performed,  whild 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  open.  During  the  first  act  of  shallowing, 
a  small  quantity  of  air  was  forced  into  the  tympanic  cavities  through 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  it  therein  remained  until  the  second  act  of 
swallowing  again  opened  the  tubes  and  permitted  the  air  to  escape.  The 
muscles  whereby  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  opoied  are  the  tensor  and 
levator  palati,  which  it  is  well  known  take  origins  from  the  cartilaginouft 
walls  of  the  tubes.  As,  during  the  act  of  swallowing  with  closed  moui^ 
and  nostrils,  air  is  forced  through  the  Eusta(diian  tubes  into  the  tympanic 
cavities,  it  is  evident  that  the  permeability  of  these  tubes  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  making  the  patient  swallow  some  saliva  while  the  mouth  and 
nose  is  shut:  Nor  need  the  surgeon  depend  upon  the  statement  of  the 
patient  respecting  the  sensation  of  distension  felt  in  the  ears;  for  by 
listening  with  the  otoscope,  should  the  Eustachian  tubes  be  pervious,  the 
air  will  be  distinctly  heard  to  enter  the  tympanic  cavities,  and  produce 
a  gentle  crackling  sound.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  obstruction  of  -the  Eustachian  tnbes,  espedally  in 
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refiarenoe  to  the  use  of  the  catheter.    It  having  been  aaoertained  that 
iheae  tabes  are  obstrncted,  is  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  open  them  by 
means  of  the  catheter?    Believing  that  obstmction  in  the  Enstachiaii 
tubes  generally  depends  upon  a  thickened  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  gnttaral  orifice,  and  that  this  state  is  always  associated 
with  a  thickened  condition  of  the  faucial  mncous  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  author  suggests  especially  to-  those  inexperienced  in  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  not  to  attempt  to  pass  this  instrument — firstly,  because, 
in  such  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  often  so 
tumefied  that  no  ordinary  degree  of  pressure  will  force  the  air  into  the 
tympanum;  and,  secondly,  because,  should  the  surgeon  succeed  in  trans- 
mitting a  few  air-bubbles,  the  relief  obtained  is  only  partial,  and  endures 
for  a  very  brief  period,  since  the  mucous  ^pembrane  remains  as  thick  as 
before,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  obstruction  soon  recur,  from  the  air  in 
the  tympanum  becoming  of  a  different  density  from  that  without    The 
membrana  tympani  becomes  more  or  less  fixed.     The  treatment  recom- 
mended is  such  as  shall  tend  to  reduce  the  thickened  mucous  membrane 
of  the  guttural  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  a  healthy  state,  so 
that  their  muscles  may  be  able  to  open  them.     For  this  purpose,  besides 
the  use  of  general  remedies,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces  and  to  the  apertures  of  the  tubes,  and  gentle  counter-irrita- 
tion is  to  be  kept  up  over  the  region  of  the  fauces.    By  these  measures, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  mucous  membrane  can  be  reduced  to  its  natural 
state,  and  the  tubes  become  again  opened  by  their  muscles.    Should  this 
not  take  place  the  Eustachian  catheter  may  now  and  then  be  introduced 
and  air  be  gently  blown  through  it.     A  modification  in  the  shape  of  the 
shape  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  is  suggested — viz.,  that  it  should  be 
oval  instead  of  round,  the  advantages  derived,  being  that  it  not  only  can 
be  passed  through  the  nose  with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient,  but  its 
presence  in  the  Eustachian  tube  is  much  less  disagreeable  from  the 
absence  of  the  convex  surfaces  which,  in  the  rounded  catheter,  press 
against  the  nearly  flat  surfaces  of  the  tube.     In  conclusion,  the  author 
expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Harvey  and  Kramer,  that 
enlarged  tonsils  are  never  the  cause  of  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  and  that  any  benefit  that  may  have  followed  their  extirpation  lias 
arisen  from  the  loss  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  operation. — Lancet, 
April  9,  1853,/).  348. 
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91.— ON  THE    INDUCTION   OP  PREMATURE  LABOUR,   BY 
THE  METHOD  OF  PROFESSOR  KIWISCH;  OF  WURZBURG. 

By  Db.  W.  Ttleb  Smith. 

[Hitherto  tlie  main  agents  in  exciting  the  gravid  nteroB  to  expel  its  eon- 
tents  hare  been — the  administration  of  ergot,  dilatation  of  the  os  nteri 
by  sponge-tents,  the  separation  of  the  membranes  from  aronnd  the  o» 
and  cervix  uteri,  or  puncturing  the  membranes  by  some  convenient 
instrument.  The  ergot  is  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  the  use  of 
sponge-tents  are  not  only  uncertain  in  their  effects,  but  in  some  cases  the 
application  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  same  remarks  apply  also- 
to  the  separation  of  the  membranes.] 

The  operation  of  puncturing  the  membranes  is  far  more  effective  than 
either  of  the  preceding  methods.  It  almost  invariably  brings  on  labour 
within  a  few  days  of  its  performance.  But  cases  of  deformity  are  met 
with,  and  these  are  the  cases  requiring  most  imperatively  the  induction  of 
premature  labour,  in  which  the  most  experienced  practitioners  are  unable 
to  enter  the  uterns.  In  cases  requiring  the  induction  of  premature  labour 
in  the  early  months,  before  the  development  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the 
attempt  to  puncture  the  membranes  must  always  be  a  serious  under- 
taking. Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  whi^h  serious  results 
have  occurred  from  the  attempt  to  evacuate  the  liquor  amnii.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  patient  died  after  the  performance  of  this  operation  in 
whom,  upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  internal  iliac  was  found  to 
have  been  punctured.  Dr.  Radford  has  reUted  a  case,  in  which  the 
GsBsarian  operation  was  performed  successfully,  but  the  woman  becoming 
pregnant  again,  an  operation  for  inducing  premature  labour  was  per- 
formed, with  a  fatal  result.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  os  uteri,  m 
eases  of  great  pelvic  deformity,  was  referred  to  at  the  discussion  at  tho 
Medico-Ohirurgical  Society  last  year,  as  a  justification  of  the  Caesarian 
operation;  and  the  possible  and  known  dangers  of  the  proceeding  were 
among  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  this  great  obstetric  advance,  put 
forward  in  the  more  recent  discussions  of  the  French  Academy. 

But  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  membranes,  even  when  it  can  be 
performed  readily,  has  its  disadvantages.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  with  a 
view  to  save  the  child.  The  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  always  aa 
unfavourable  commencement  of  labour,  particularly  in  cases  of  dis- 
tortion, when  turning  may  have  \o  be  performed,  and  when  the  ehild  is 
Subject  to  long-continued  pressure  before  and  during  delivery.     It  is  t» 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  Hquor  amnii,  as  one  important  consideration,  that 
we  may  refer  the  considerable  mortality  to  the  foetus  which  takes  place 
in  the  induction  of  premature  labour  by  this  operation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  method  of  inducing  premature 
labour,  devoid  of  many  of  the  disadvantages  and  of  all  the  dangers  of 
previous  operations,  cannot  fail  of  being  recognised  by  obstetricians  as  a 
great  boon.  It  is  to  Br.  Eiwisch  Ritter  von  Rottereau,  obstetric  pro- 
fessor in  Wiirzburg,  one  of  the  highest  obstetric  names  in  Germany, 
that  we  owe  the  principle  of  the  operation  practised  in  the  following 
case;  and  this  is  not  the  only  improvement  which  his  great  practical 
genius  has  conferred  lipon  obstetric  medicine. 

Without  further  preface,  I  proceed  to  detail  the  following  example — 
the  first,  I  believe,  in  which  the  plan  of  Dr.  Eiwisch  has  been  carried 
into  operation  in  this  country,  and  which  was  attended  by  complete 
success. 

[E.  H ,  aged  37,  was  as  near  as  could  be  calculated  in  her  37th 

week  of  gestation.  She  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  spinal  di8t«)rtion 
which  had  latterly  much  increased.  She  had  borne  three  living  children, 
but  only  after  the  most  protracted  labours.  On  examination,  the  uterus 
was  greatly  anteverted,  and  the  urine  for  a  long  time  had  escaped  almost 
involuntarily.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
was  certainly  under  three  inches.  After  carefully  weighing  these  con- 
ditions, the  induction  of  premature  labour  was  determined  upon,  and 
Br.  Smith  proceeds:] 

I  resolved  on  trying  the  plan  proposed  and  adopted  by  Professor 
Eiwisch,  of  Wiirzburg,  which  consists  in  directing  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  height  by  means  of  a  syphon,  continuously  upon  the  os  uteri. 
Eiwisch  recommends  the  use  of  warm  water;  but  knowing  from  ex- 
perience, in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  increased  efficacy  of  the  alternation 
of  hot  and  cold  temperatures  in  causing  uterine  contraction,  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  alternating  the  hot  and  cold  douche.  Eiwisch's  mode 
of  operating  is  alluded  to  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,*  but  it  had  been  previously  described  to  me  by  Br. 
Schneemann,  of  Hanover.  I  followed  his  method  as  nearly  as  I  could 
under  the  circumstances,  without  any  time  for  previous  preparation : 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
douche. 

September  1. — Half-past  nine,  a.m.:  A  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing, 
above  eleven  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  connected  with 
a  straight  tube  from  an  injecting  apparatus,  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 
the  latter  forming  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  syphon.  A  vessel  containing 
two  gallons  of  water  of  about  110^  Fahr.,  was  placed  nine  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  patient  being  placed  in  an  empty  hip-bath.  The 
proper  end  of  the  tube  was  now  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  directed 
towards  the  os  uteri,  where  it  was  held  steadily.  After  exhausting  the 
tube,  the  other  extremity  was  placed  in  the  warm  water.  The  stream 
immediately  began  to  flow  with  considerable  force  against  the  os  uteri, 
and  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  had  been 
discharged.  Two  gallons  of  cold  water  Were  then  poured  into  the  vessel, 
and  discharged  in  the  sapie  manner.     The  time  occupied  by  the  whole 
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douche  was  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the  patient  only  oom- 
plaining  of  discomfort  when  the  hot  and  cold  currents  first  began  to  run. 
During  the  after  part  of  the  day  she  complained  of  dysuria  and  oocaaional 
pains  in  her  back. 

Sept  2nd. — One  p.m.:  The  douche  was  again  applied  in  the  same 
manner  and  quantity.  In  these  applications  I  had  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  subsequent  applications  were  entirely  conducted 
by  him;  but  I  give  the  progress  of  the  case  from  the  notes  he  was  good 
enough  to  take  at  the  time. — Nine  p.m. :  She  has  had  labour  pains  from 
half-past  twelve  till  four,  so  much  so  that  she  was  nearly  sending  for 
Mr.  Walker.  The  douche  was  repeated  at  this  time.  The  warm  cur- 
rent was  discharged  as  before,  but  upon  the  communication  of  the  cold 
stream,  sbe  became  hysterical,  and  had  to  be  removed  from  the  bath. 

8rd. — Half- past  nine,  a.m.:  Has  had  a  restless  night  in  consequence 
of  pains  *'  all  over"  her,  but  without  any  particular  uterine  pain.  The 
dysuria  and  pain  under  the  pubes  are  very  troublesome.  No  appetite. 
The  bowels  have  not  acted  for  two  days.  Pulse  95.  To  take  six. 
drachms  of  castor-oil. — Two  p.m.:  Has  had  irregular  uterine  pains 
since  the  douche  in  the  morning.  I  made  an  examination^  and  the  os 
uteri  could  now  be  felt  dilated  to  the  extent  of  half-a-crown,  the  fundus 
uteri  being  hard  and  contracted.  The  bowels  have  not  yet  acted. 
Douche  repeated  at  this  time. — Nine  p.m.:  Had  considerable  bterine 
pain  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  last  visit.  Bowels  have  acted  freely, 
with  sickness.  Pulse  100.  The  douche  was  again  repeated,  lest  the 
uterine  action  should  remit. 

4th. — Onea.m.:  Mr.  Walker  was  hastily  summoned.  The  patient 
had  suffered  powerful  expulsive  pains,  almost  without  intermission,  since 
the  last  douche.  The  head  presented  in  the  second  position,  and  about 
an  hour  before  Mr.  Walker's  arrival  the  membranes  had  ruptured,  but 
only  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  had  been  discharged.  These  pains 
continued  with  increased  vigour,  and  within  half  an  hour  from  Mr. 
Walker's  arrival,  the  child,  a  girl,  was  born  alive  without  any  assistance. 
The  placenta  quickly  followed.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii  which  had  been  pent  'up  behind  the  head,  was 
discharged.  A  draught  of  ether  and  camphor  was  given,  and  she  passed 
a  very  comfortable  night.  She  had  the  usual  amount  of  after-ptdn,  and 
was  hysterical  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  recovered  perfectly,  and 
both  she  and  the  child  are  now  in  good  health.  A  little  blood  was  dis- 
charged as  usual  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  but  the  lochial 
discharge  was  more  scanty  than  after  natural  labour.  The  secretion 
of  milk  appeared  naturally. 

Thus,  in  this  case,  deliveiy  was  accomplished  in  sixty-four  hours  from 
the  first  application  of  the  douche.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
twenty-seven  hours  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  application  of 
the  douche,  otherwise  delivery  would  probably  have  taken  place  earlier. 
'Five  applications  of  the  douche  were  made;  but  from  the  state  of  the 
OS  uteri  after  the  fourth  application,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  labour 
would  have  proceeded,  even  if  the  fifth  douche  had  not  been  employed. 
Before  the  first  application  of  tht  douche,  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
appearance  of  uterine  disturbance. 
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Th€  time  between  tbe  first  application  of  the  doncbe  in  tbis  case,  and 
tbe  completion  of  delivery,  was  less  than  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of 
puncture  of  tbe  membranes.  But  it  bas  been  objected  to  tbe  doucbe, 
by  those  who  have  used  it  on  tbe  Continent,  that  some  women  are  less 
susceptible  of  its  influence  than  others,  and  that  tbe  susceptibility  of  the 
same  woman  varies  in  different  pregnancies.  I  suspect  this  variation 
may  be  obviated  by  performing  tbe  operation,  when  the  time  can  be 
selected,  at  tbe  eighth  or  ninth  catamenial  date,  and  by  increasing  tbe 
energy  of  tbe  douche  by  tbe  alteration  of  temperature. 

In  a  certain  class  of  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  induce  labour  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month;  when  this  is  the  case,  tbe  operation 
simply  has  reference  to  tbe  safety  of  the  mother,  the  ovum  being  neces- 
sai-ily  sacrificed. 

In  another  class,  tbe  operation  is  not  called  for  until  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  tbe  seventh  month,  and  in  tbe  great  majority  of  these  cases 
tbe  o])eration  is  performed  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  both  the  mother 
and  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

In  a  third  class,  the  operation  becomes  necessaiy,  in  tbe  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  to  save  the  life  of  tbe  child  alone,  the  safety  of  the  mother 
not  being  at  all  involved  in  the  cause  of  danger  to  the  foetus,  as  in  dis- 
eases of  the  placenta. 

As  regards  cases  requiring  tbe  operation  before  the  fifth  month,  such 
as  excessive  and  irrepressible  vomiting,  occurring  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  threaten  death  by  starvation  or  debility,  the  induction  of  abortion  by 
tbe  douche  would  evidently  be  far  preferable  to  either  tbe  dilatation  of 
the  OS  uteri,  tbe  attempt  to  puncture  the  membranes,  or  tbe  administra- 
tion ofergot.  The  latter  bas  little  power  in  such  cases,  while  neither 
dilatation  nor  puncture  could  be  effected  without  danger,  because  of  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

After  the  fifth  month,  when  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  pelvis  the 
OS  uteri  can  be  reached,  and  the  membranes  punctured  with  tolerable 
iacility,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  the  evacuation  of 
tbe  uterus  is  called  for  to  relieve  tbe  effect  of  pressure  or  irritation, 
and  in  which  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  alone  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms.  In  these  cases,  the  operation  of 
puncturing  the  membranes  has  the  advantage  of  affording  immediate 
relief.  I  allude  to  dropsy  of  the  amnion;  excessive  vomiting  in 
tbe  latter  months  of  pregnancy;  draining  hemorrhage  from  partial 
separation  of  the  placenta;  tbe  occurrence  of  insanity,  convulsions, 
and  chorea;  or  dangerous  oppression  of  the  circulation  or  respira- 
tion. Here  the  mere  diminution  of  tbe  size  of  the  uterus,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii,  without  tbe 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  sometimes  affords  instantaneous  relief. 
In  all  such  cases,  puncturing  tbe  membranes  is  a  more  direct  method  of 
obtaining  relief  than  any  other  procedure,  and  on  this  account  may  be 
preferred. 

In  cases  where  tbe  operation  is  performed  to  save  the  child,  without 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  mother,  as  when  tbe  child  has  died, 
and  again  at  tbe  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  from  imperfect  circula- 
tion in  the  placenta,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  tht' 
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doucbe  to  anj  other  method.  Its  operation  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  if  at  all 
different  from  natural  labour,  and  there  is  no  risk  whatever  of  injury  to 
the  mother  from  its  employment. 

In  fine,  from  the  accounts  of  the  numerical  results  of  the  induction  of 
premature  labour  by  the  ordinary  method,  it  appears  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  children  are  born  dead.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  its  performance  in  some  cases  before  the  foetus  has  become  viable; 
and  in  part  to  the  occurrence  of  difScult  labours  from  deformity,  and 
from  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  at  the  commencement  of  labour. 
This  latter  cause  of  increased  mortality  among  children  bom  throi\gh 
the  induction  of  premature  labour,  promises  to  be  entirely  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  the  douche  for  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes. There  are,  indeed,  sound  reasons  for  preferring  the  douche  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  foetus  is  living  and  viable,  and  in  which  the  imme- 
diate relief  to  be  obtained  by  discharging  the  liquor  amnii  is  not  impera- 
tively demanded.  As  regards  the  mother,  the  douche  relieves  her  from 
all  risk  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  uterus.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
proportion  of  mal-presentations  is  increased  in  cases  in  which  labour  comes 
on  at  the  full  term.  In  cases  requiring  turning  after  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labour,  the  danger  to  mother  and  foetus  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  the  liquor  amnii.  But  these  and  other  difficulties,  which 
follow  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  before  the  commencement 
of  labour,  when  the  foetus  has  arrived  at  the  latter  months,  are  greatly 
diminished  by  the  employment  of  the  douche.  This  happy  improvement 
promises  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the  mother  and  child.  Above  all,  it  ia 
applicable  in  cases  where  the  os  uteri  cannot  be  reached,  where  the  in- 
duction of  premature  labour  by  any  other  known  means  is  impossible, 
and  where  the  only  alternative  is  the  dangers  of  the  Csosarian  section. — 
Ijancet,  Oct  2,  1852,  p.  297. 


92.— INDUCTION  OP  PREMATURE  LABOUR  BY  MEANS  OP 

THE  DOUCHE. 

By  Db.  Shekleton,  Master  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin. 

[The  following  is  another  case  in  which  the  application  of  the  douche,  as 
a  means  of  inducing  premature  labour,  was  most  successful.  The  mode 
of  operating  was,  however,  different  to  that  employed  in  the  preceding 
case.     The  history  is  as  follows:] 

Mary  Fells,  a  woman  having  an  unhealthy  appearance,  applied  at  the 
Dispensary  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  November  last,  to  get  relief, 
under  the  following  circumstances: — 

She  stated  that  she  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  the  enlarged 
state  of  her  abdomen,  consequent  upon  considerable  dropsical  effusion 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  distress  arising 
from  the  distension  of  the  dropsy,  she  fancied  herself  pregnant,  her  men- 
struation not  having  returned  since  the  June  prior  to  her  application, 
and  some  of  the  other  ordinary  symptoms  of  that  state  having  occurred 
in  due  order. 
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Upofn  ezaminatioD  it  was  found  that  she  was  perfeotly  correct  in  the 
lypinion  she  entertained  as  to  her  being  pregnant,  for  by  a  little  manipu- 
lation^  through  the  excessively  distended  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
enlarged  utems  oonld  be  traced  to  a  certain  extent,  and  auscultation 
annonnced  the  existence  of  the  foetal  heart;  as  far  as  could  be  judged, 
she  was  at  least  five  months  gone  with  child. 

She  stated  that  the  dropsical  symptoms  had  not  evinced  themselves 
prior  to  her  present  pr^nancy,  but  that,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
cessation  of  the  last  catamenial  discharge,  she  suffered  some  obscure 
^'dra^ng  pains"  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  which  were  followed  by  a 
brisk  diarrhoea  (causing  her  to  seek  for  aid  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
eity),  and  that  after  the  urgent  symptoms  were  checked,  "  she  first  com- 
menced to  enlarge;"  having  attained  her  present  size  in  less  than  four 
months.  She  also  stated  that  she  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age, 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  four  of  them  alive  and  healthy;  that  her 
own  health,  up  to  June  last,  had  always  been  excellent;  and  that  she 
had  always  led  a  temperate  life.  She  was  prescribed  for  with  a  view  to 
lessen  her  present  distress,  and  she  was  given  an  admission  ticket  for  her 
approaching  confinement. 

On  the  8  th  of  the  present  month  (January)  she  again  presented  her- 
self, being  forced  to  seek  relief  in  consequence  of  the  increased  distress 
induced  by  the  now  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen,  impeding  con- 
siderably her  respiration;  added  to  which,  she  had  latterly  some  hema- 
temesis,  and  had  passed  some  blood  per  rectum;  her  countenance  was 
BOW  eoUapsed;  her  belly  tense,  its  walls  much  attenuated,  and  her  girth 
ronnd  the  waist  measured  four  feet  two  inches.  The  uterus  could  not 
now  be  traced;  neither  could  we  hear  any  foetal  sounds,  but  she 
said  that  she  felt  the  motions  of  the  child  strongly.  By  vaginal  exami- 
nation the  cervix  was  found  not  as  yet  obliterated,  and  a  small  foetal  head 
could  be  distinguished,  presenting  above  the  incompletely  expanded  neck. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  induce 
labour;  and  thereby  to  remove  so  much  of  the  additional  bulk  as  was 
caused  by  the  gravid  uterus,  before  attempting  any  operation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  effused  fluid.  This,  then,  was  an  admirable  case  for  the 
douche  bath;  but  it  was  determined  to  try  it  in  a  simpler  form  than  that 
which  had  been  previously  used, — the  apparatus  employed  being  the 
common  elastic  bottle-syringe,  manufactured  by  Robertson,  of  this  city, 
and  made  use  of  in  the  Rotundo  Hospital  for  injecting  the  vagina,  uterus, 
and  rectum  with  cold  water,  in  cases  of  postpartal  hemorrhage.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  first  douche  was  applied  in  the 
following  manner: — She  was  put  upon  her  left  side,  in  the  ordinary 
obstetric  position;  a  large  pan,  holding  nearly  two  gallons,  was  filled  with 
tepid  water,  and  placed  upon  a  stool  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
bed;  another  (smaller  one)  held  so  as  to  catch  the  water  as  it  poured 
from  the  vagina,  after  having  played  against  the  os  uteri.  One  person 
now  introduced  the  bone-pipe  at  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube,  and  with 
the  index  finger  guided  the  stream  against  the  orifice  of  ihe  uterus, 
which  was  forced  onwards  by  another  person,  who  held  the  bottle 
extremity  of  the  apparatus  in  the  large  reservoir  of  water.  The  process 
continued  for  about  five  minutes. 
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On  the  eTening  of  the  10th,  the  lipe  of  the  os  were  found  soft  and 
flaccid,  and  the  os  itself  some  what  dilated.     In  the  same  manner,  and. 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  the  second  douche  was  applied. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the  os  was  found  about  the  size  of  half- 
a-crown,  when  the  third  application  of  the  douche  was  made;  and  labour 
came  on  almost  immediately  aftei  (half-past  three  o'clock,  p.m.)  and  ter- 
minated at  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  being  of  seven  hours  and  a  half 
duration.  The  first  stage  was  a  little  tedious.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the- 
OS  was  fully  dilated;  the  membranes  were  then  ruptured,  and  a  very 
trivial  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  evacuated.  It  was  now  determined  to 
administer  some  ergot  of  rye,  but  while  it  was  being  infused,  the  uterua 
with  a  powerful  effort  expelled  the  child,  which  for  a  child  seven  months 
gone  (according  to  calculation)  was  exceedingly  small  and  puny.  As  a 
precaution,  however,  against  hemorrhage,  the  ergot  was  aidministered^ 
and  also  some  wine.  The  uterus  expelled  the  placenta  by  its  own  efforts 
in  a  few  minutes;  and  there  was  not  any  attempt  at  hemorrhage.  She 
expressed  herself  much  relieved  after  her  delivery,  and  although  the 
decrease  in  size  was  not  very  appreciable,  never tMbless,  her  respiration 
became  much  easier.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  child  lived  only 
forty-eight  hours. 

She  continued  in  this  slightly  improved  state  until  the  13th;  but  on. 
the  evening  of  this  day  she  suffered  dreadfully  from  dyspnoea,  and  prayed 
so  hard  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  "  the  water,"  that  tapping 
the  abdomen  was  performed,  and  twenty-seven  pints  of  straw-coloured 
serum  drawn  off;  the  removal  of  this  quantity  reduced  the  abdomen  to  a 
little  less  than  half  its  former  dimensions;  after  the  operation  the 
dyspnoea  was  much  less,  and  she  expressed  herself  as  gratified  at  the 
result;  but  her  improved  condition  only  lasted  for  a  day  or  two;  she  then 
gradually  retrograded;  on  the  20th  coma  supervened,  and  she  died  on 
Friday  the  21st,  ten  days  after  delivery. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  abdomen  was  found  to  be  still 
largely  distended,  and  on  being  laid  open  more  than  two  gallons  of  fluid 
were  discharged;  the  intestines  were  seen  to  be  much  distended  by  flatus; 
there  was  increased  vascularity  of  the  peritoneum  lining  the  pelvis,  and 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  left  side  (where  the  trochar 
entered),  and  there  were  also  a  few  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in  the  drop- 
sical fluid. 

The  liver  was  a  well-marked  specimen  of  cirrhosis;  the  spleen  was  as 
large  as  an  ordinary- sized  Uver,  and  on  section  had  much  the  appearance 
of  that  organ. 

In  this  short  history  there  are  some  points  of  interest,  independent  of 
the  process  of  induction.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  dropsy  of  the 
amnial  sac;  indeed,  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  liquor  amnii 
might  be  attributed  the  delay  in  the  first  stage.  Again,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  second  stage  was  concluded, — Isusting  but  a  few  minutes, 
although  the  abdominal  muscles  were  totally  excluded  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  expulsive  efforts, — is  worthy  of  remark;  thus,  although  the 
dropsy  might  have  been  deemed  a  complication  which  would  tend  to 
retard  to  a  considerable  degree  the  expulsive  stage  of  the  labour, — ^inca- 
pacitating, as  it  did,  the  abdominal  muscles  from  taking  their  share  o£ 
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Ae  parturient,  eiibrts, — ^nevertheless,  by  being  the  ^use  of  the  diminntiTe 
size  of  the  foetus,  it  made  up  for  the  power  it  robbed  from  the  nteras,  by 
indirectly  lessening  the  bulk  of  the  body  which  that  organ  had  by  its  own 
unaided  efforts  to  expel.  The  weight,  also,  of  the  effused  fluid  might 
hare  had  some  considerable  share  in  keeping  the  uterus  well  contracted 
daring  the  third  stage,  and  preventing  (after  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa) any  hemorrhage,  thus  supplying  the  place  of  the  hand,  which  in 
tliis  instance  could  not  have  been  applied. 

But  what  is  more  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  is  the  means 
whereby  labour  was  induced,  and  the  complete  success  thereof.  The- 
apparatus  was  much  more  simple  and  easy  of  application  than  the  one ' 
used  in  our  former  case  (viz.  Kiwisch's);  its  effect  was  magical,  the  08 
being  opened  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  complete  dilatation  after  the  second 
douche,  and  labour  setting  in  aln]i»st  immediately  after  the  third,  the 
patient  suffering  no  inconvenience  whatever,  not  even  requiring  removal 
from  her  couch. 

The  method  adopted  in  this  case  is,  doubtless,  the  same  as  that  em* 
ployed  by  Professor  Simpson,  differing  only  in  the  species  of  "  hand 
i^ringe," — ^his  being,  I  believe,  an  elastic  cylinder,  with  a  tube  at  either 
extremity^  the  one  vaginal,  and  the  other  for  conveying  the  water  from 
the  reservoir  into  the  cylinder,  in  order  that  the  hand  may  force  it  into 
the  vagina  by  contracting  its  calibre,  appropriate  valves  being  placed  so 
ae  to  regulate  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  fluid;  while  ours  was  (as  de* 
scribed)  the  common  bottle-syringe.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  syringe 
used  by  Dr.  Simpson;  but  the  latter  was  found  to  be  rather  distressing 
to  work  with  sufficient  force  for  Ave  minutes,  and  perhaps  his  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection;  therefore,  should  another  case  present 
itself  for  induction,  I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  employ  the  stomach 
pump,  in  order  to  obriate  manual  distress. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  be  true  that  the  manner  in  which  labour  is  induced 
by  the  douche  is,  as  described,  merely  by  the  water  acting  as  an  external 
soft  wedge,  insinuating  itself  into  the  os  and  between  the  internal  sur£EM» 
of  the  cerrix  and  the  membranes,  detaching  the  latter  from  the  former 
(which  explanation  I  have  every  reason  to  consider  correct),  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not — by  imitating  more  closely  the  first  stages  of  labour 
from  without,  and  by  repeated  douches  of  moderate  duration,  and  at 
intervals  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  intervals  of  that  stage — in 
erne  day  bring  on  the  required  labour.  Upon  this  principle  I  purpose 
acting,  when  another  opportunity  presents  itself. — Dublin  Quearterly 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,  May  1853,  p,  483. 


93 —A  CASE  OF  PELVIC  DISTORTION,  IN  WHICH  PREMA- 
TURE LABOUR  WAS  INDUCED  BY  THE  WATER  DOUCHE. 

Bt  J.  Pbiob  Laot,  Esq.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Newark  Hospital. 

[In  this  case  the  patient  was  aged  about  37,  and  was  then  in  her  fourth 
pregnancy.  She  had  had  no  previous  miscarriages.  In  the  two  first 
kbonni  eraniotomy  had  been  performed  at  the  fall  time.    In  the  thirds 
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premature  labour  had  been  induoed  at  seveii  and  a  half  months.  In  this  last 
pregnancy  the  effecting  of  premature  labour  had  abo  been  decided  upon — - 
not  in  Uie  usual  way,  but  in  the  somewhat  novel  one  advocated  bjr 
Br.  Tyler  Smith.  She  was  admitted  an  in-patient  on  Oct.  29,  1852.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil  was  first  administered,  and  the  operation  which  took 
phioe  on  the  following  day  is  thus  described  :] 

October  30th — half-past  nine  a.m. — the  patient  being  phiced  in  aa 
open  bath,  and  the  uterine  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  held  opposite  to  the  os  uteri,  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 
water,  at  110**  Fahr.,  were  poured  into  the  receptacle;  as  soon  as  this  had 
escaped  through  the  tube  the  same  quantity  of  cold  water  was  poured  in, 
and  suffered  to  flow  against  the  os  uteri  in  like  manner.  The  patient 
complained  of  some  uneasiness  when  the  cold  current  first  began  to  run. 

Three  p.m. — The  douche  was  rsipeated  in  the  same  manner  as  last 
described,  but  commencing  with  cold  instead  of  warm  water.  Since  the 
first  douche,  micturition  has  been  rather  frequent,  but  little  pain  has 
been  experienced 

Nine  p.m. — The  douche  was  repeated,  commencing  with  warm  water; 
the  end  of  the  forefinger  can  be  introduced  into  the  os  uteri,  but  no  pain 
of  any  consequence  has  occurred. 

31st. — Half-past  nine  a.m. — The  patient  has  passed  a  good  night,  and 
feels  comfortable;  the  bowels  have  been  again  relieved;  micturition  fre- 
quent; slight  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen;  douche  repeated,  com- 
menciag  with  warm  water. — Half-past  two  p.m. :  Some  slight  shivering, 
nausea,  and  giddiness  have  been  experienced  since  la&i  report;  douche 
repeated,  commencing  with  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  cold,  followed  by 
five  gallons  of  warm  water. — Half  past  eight  p.m. :  The  symptoms  con- 
tinue pretty  much  as  at  last  report;  douche  repeated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  quantity,  commencing  with  warm  water.  Though  no  perceptible 
(^ange  in  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  has  occurred,  the  patient  whilst  in  the 
bath  experienced  increased  shivering,  nausea,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the 
back.  Within  an  hour  after  the  application  of  the  douche,  she  had 
some  rather  severe  rigors,  and  pains  continued  to  increase  in  regularity 
and  intensity  till  half-past  eleven  p.m.  On  making  an  examination  at 
this  time,  the  os  was  found  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes protruding,  conical  in  shape,  and  very  tense,  even  in  the  absence 
of  pains. 

Nov.  1st. — Half-past  one  a.m. — The  os  is  fully  dilated,  and  the  bag 
of  membranes  has  almost  reached  the  os  externum;  the  presentation  was 
found  to  be  either  hand  or  foot,  but  the  membranes  were  too  tense  to 
determine  which;  consequently,  as  the  pains  continued  regular  and 
severe,  it  was  decided  to  evacuate  the  liquor  amnii,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  its  being  necessary,  turning  might  be  immediately  performed.  On 
rupturing  the  membranes,  an  unusual  quantity  of  water  was  dis- 
charged; one  foot  was  found  presenting,  and  being  brought  down, 
was  secured  by  a  noose.  Pains  now  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  the 
patient  obtained  some  sleep  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  At 
eleven  a.m.,  she  had  an  enema  of  warm  water,  which  was  repeated  at 
two  p.m.:  Some  slight  pains  succeeded.  At  half-past  two  p.m.,  the 
v^i^na  was  injected  with  warm  water.   No  progress  b^ng  made,  a  scruple. 
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of  powdered  ergot  was  given  at  three  p.m.i  and  repeated  at  half-past 
three,  and  fonr.  Labour  pains  of  considerable  intensity  commenced  soon 
after  the  first  dose,  and  continued  to  increase  till  half-past  four,  at  which 
time  a  still  bom  male  child  was  expelled.  The  head  was  rather  large  and 
firmly  ossified,  but  considerably  moulded  by  its  passage  through  the 
contracted  brim.  The  placenta  followed  almost  immediately.  At  bed- 
time the  patient  took  an  anodyne  draught,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  in  the  morning.  The  bowels  were  comfortably  relieved.  The  after- 
pains  were  slight,  and  the  secretion  of  lochia  and  milk  was  natural. 
The  recovery  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

Labour  commenced  immediately  after  the  sixth  use  of  the  douche,  and 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  use  of  the  douche.  Duration  of  labour, 
eighteen  hours. 

The  account  of  the  foregoing  case  has  been  most  correctly  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Rake,  the  house-surgeon  to  the  hospital.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
this  instance,  though  the  child  was  lost,  the  chances  of  its  being  bom 
alive  were  considerably  greater  than  if  the  membrane  had  been  punc- 
tured before  the  commencement  of  labour.  In  the  present  case,  the 
membranes  were  ruptured  after  the  os  uteri  had  been  completely  dilated 
by  the  influence  of  the  douche.  Should  another  case  of  this  description 
oome  under  my  care,  I  should  allow  the  liquor  amnii  to  be  discharged 
without  any  interference.  The  patient  returned  to  her  home  in  the 
oonntry  a  fortnight  after  her  delivery;  and  in  passing  through  the  village 
in  which  she  resides  a  few  days  ago,  I  called  and  found  her  quite  well, 
and  in  the  full  employment  of  her  domestic  duties.  I  should  wish  to 
state,  that  I  resorted  to  the  operation  entirely  from  pemsing  the  successful 
case  related  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  in  '  The  Lancet'  of  October  2nd. — 
Lancet,  Dec.  4, 1852,  p.  517. 


94._-OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURB 
LABOUR  BEFORE  THE  SEVENTH  MONTH  OF 

PREGNANCY. 

By  Db.  Robert  Lee,  F.R.S. 

[In  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Dr.  Lee 
said  that] 

In  the  year  1812,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Merriman  had  published  a  paper  entitled  "Cases  of  Pre- 
mature Labour  Artificially  Induced  in  Women  with  Distorted  Pelves,  to 
which  are  subjoined  some  observations  on  this  Method  of  Practice." 
The  author  thought  it  significant  that  in  thirty-two  volumes  of  the 
'Transactions,'  embracing  a  period  of  forty  years  there  did  not  occur  the 
history  of  a  single'  case  to  illustrate  this  important  rule  of  practice; 
while  in  these  volumes  there  were  reports  of  ten  cases  of  Caesarian 
operation.  Of  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  morality  of  inducing  premature 
labour,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  inculcated  by  Mr.  Merriman,  the 
author  thought  most  British  and  some  foreign  practitioners  were  con- 
vinced; but  in  respect  to  the  induction  of  premature  labour  before  the 
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seventh  month  and  in  first  pregnancies,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  craniotomj 
and  the  i&tal  effects  of  the  Cassarian  section,  in  eases  of  great  distortion 
of  the  pelvis,  little  had  been  said  by  writers  on  midwifery.  To  justify 
the  practice,  which  the  author  regarded  as  equally  safe,  efScacious,  and 
moral«  before,  as  after  the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation,  and  in  a 
first  as  in  any  subsiequent  pregnancy,  he  submitted  the  history  of  a  suc- 
cessful case,  which  was  attended  with  peculiar  complications  and  formid- 
able difficulties. 

In  October,  1849,  with  Mr.  Booth,  of  Queen- street,  Westminster,  he 

saw  Mrs.  6 ,  who  had  been  in  labour  forty-eight  hours,  and  whose 

pelvis  was  distorted  in  the  highest  degree  from  mollities  ossium.     After 
perforating  the  head,  which  had  not  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
by  tearing  in  pieces  the  bones  with  the  crotchet,  delivery  was  accom- 
plished after  two  hours'  violent  exertion.     The  partially  dilated  state  of 
the  OS  uteri  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  operation. 
The  patient  recovered  without  any  unfavourable  symptom.     In  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  author  learnt  from  Mr.  Booth  that  the  patient  was  again 
pregnant;  and  in  the  fifth  month,  some  diagnostic  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy being  absent,  any  interference  was  postponed  for  another  month. 
In  January,  1853,  the  movements  of  the  foetus  could  be  distinctly  felt, 
and  the  necessity  for  immediately  attempting  to  induce  premature  labour 
was  obvious  and  urgent.     The  great  distortion  of  the  pelvis  (the  tuber- 
osities of  the  ischia  were  almost  in  contact,  and  the  sacrum  projected 
forward  nearly  to  touch  the  front  of  the  pelvis)  presented  unusual  diffi- 
culties, seen  in  reaching  the  os  uteri  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
stiletted  catheter  to  puncture  the  membranes.      After  a  time,  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  passed  into  the  vagina,  and 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger; the  instrument  was  then  guided  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  membranes  punctured.     The  liquor  aronii  continued  to  flow  till 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  January,  when  labour  p^ins  came  on. 
At  two  p.m.  the  os  uteri  was  so  much  dilated  that  the  points  of  two 
fingers  could  be  introduced,  and  the  nature  of  the  presentation  ascer- 
tained.    It  was  not  the  head,  but  whether  shoulder  or  nates  could  not 
be  determined.     At  seven  p.m.,  the  right  hand  was  hanging  out  of  the 
external  parts,  and  the  shoulders  and  thorax  had  sunk  deeper  into  the 
pelvis.     On  a  careful  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia  had  been  pressed  considerably  apart,  the  short  diameter  of  the 
outlet  being  thus  increased;  and  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  the 
bones  at  the  brim  had  also  yielded  somewhat  to  the  pressure.     The 
shoulder  being  brought  down  as  much  as  possible,  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  were  removed  by  the  crotchet;  and  after  fixing  its  point  in  the 
spine  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pelvis,  after  strong  traction,  the  nates 
and  lower  extremities  were  drawn  through,  and  the  other  superior  ex- 
tremity soon  followed.     But  little  difficulty  was  expeiienced  in  crushing 
or  extracting  the  head.     The  placenta  soon  followed.     Three  weeks 
after  the  delivery,  the  author  received  a  satisfactory  communication  from 
Mr.  Booth,  stating  that  the  patient  had  progressed  very  favourably. 

[Mr.  Hodgson,  the  president,  inquired  what  was  the  smallest  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  which  would  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  foetus  piece-meal?} 
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Dr.  Lee  said  that  his  object  in  narratiDg  the  case  was  to  bring  nnder 
the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  propriety  of  inducing  premature 
labour,  in  certain  cases,  before  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other  and  dangerous  operations.  With 
respect  to  the  production  of  premature  labour  after  that  period,  full 
discussions  had  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  the 
President,  he  might  remark  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  measurement  during  life,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  a  pelvis  with 
a  less  diameter  than  in  the  present  case;  and  after  this  he  felt  confident 
that  if  premature  labour  was  induced  before  the  seventh  month,  no 
case  could  occur  in  which  delivery  could  not  be  effected.  In  this  case, 
also,  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  bad  been 
increased  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the 
bones  being  affected  by  moUities.  This  might  reasonably  be  expected  jbo 
occur  in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  He  wished  to  know  if  any  one  objected 
to  the  course  of  proceeding  which  he  had  recommended  previous  to  the 
seventh  month,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  craniotomy,  or  of  the  Csesarian 
section.  He  might  here  remark  that  he  had  the  best  reason  to  believe 
that  one  fatal  case  of  Caasarian  section  had  occurred  since  the  discussions 
on  that  subject  before  the  Society;  and  this,  too  in  an  instance  in  which 
it  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  to  effect  delivery  as  in  the  case 
before  the  society.  That  operation,  however, — he  meant  the  Caesarian 
section, — had  not  been  recorded. — Lancet,  Feb.  19, 1853,  p.  186. 


95. — On  the  Relations  between  Menstruation,  Conception,  and  Lac  fa- 
tion,  and  the  Influence  of  Lactation  in  causing  Abortion.  By  Dr. 
BoBEfiT  Barnes,  Obstetric  Surgeon  to  the  Western  General  Dispen- 
sary.— [These  are  the  conclusions  Dr.  Barnes  arrives  at,  after  a  careful 
enquiry  into  the  subject:] 

First.  Lactation  exercises  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  men- 
struation and  conception. 

Secondly.  This  influence  appears  to  be  marked  and  constant  in  some 
women,  and  to  exist  but  feebly  in  others. 

Thirdly.  The  influence  of  lactation  in  averting  menstruation  or 
conception,  cannot  for  the  most  part  be  kept  up  longer  than  twelve 
months. 

Fourthly.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  occurrence  of  menstru- 
ation during  suckling  and  conception — t.  e.,  when  menstruation  appears 
during  suckling,  conception  is  very  likely  to  foUow. 

Fifthly.  When  pregnancy  takes  place  during  suckling,  and  suckling  is 
continued,  abortion  is  very  apt  to  follow. 

Sixthly.  The  chief  causes  of  the  abortions  brought  about  during  suck- 
ling, are  the  revolt  of  the  ovaria  and  uterus,  evinced  by  the  return  of  the 
menstrual  nisus,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  mother's  blood;  to  which 
must  be  added,  superinduced  disease  of  the  ovum. 

Seventhly.  The  practical  conclusion  that  weaning  should  be  enjoined, 
not  only  whensoever  pregnancy  takes  place,  but  also  whensoever  men- 
struation returns. — Lancet,  Dec.  4, 1852,  />.  513. 
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96.— USE  OF  TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  TEDIOUS  LABOURS. 

By  J.  Stedman,  Esq.,  Havant 

Case  1.  Jane  Clark,  aged  27,  of  a  weakly  constitution.  Sent  for  on 
on  the  16tli  of  October,  1852,. at  2,  a.m.  Found,  on  examination,  that 
labour  had  scarcely  commenced,  although  she  fancied,  from  having  had 
spurious  pains  for  some  days  before,  that  it  would  soon  be  over.  I  com- 
forted her  as  well  as  I  could,  and  went  home.  On  calling  at  ten  o'clock 
(eight  hours  after  my  first  visit)  I  found  the  os  dilated  about  the  sisse  of 
a  shilling,  pains  not  frequent,  and  of  very  little  service.  I  left  her, 
desiring  I  might  be  sent  for  if  she  got  much  worse;  and  at  seven,  p.m., 
I  was  again  with  her.  The  os  had  dilated  a  very  little;  the  pains  were 
very  slow  and  inefficient;  the  edges  of  the  os  soft,  and  all  the  parts  moist. 
I  gave  her  ant.  tart.  gr.  ^,  pot.  nit.  gr.  x.;  repeated  it  every  half  hour. 
The  first  dose  made  her  sick,  pains  came  on  quickly,  and  the  labour  was 
over  at  twelve  o'clock,  so  that  she  was  in  labour  only  twelve  hours,  (no 
very  long  time  for  a  first  case);  and  I  am  quite  convinced  she  would 
have  been  out  of  it  much  sooner  if  I  had  given  the  tartar  emetic  earlier; 
and  I  am  equally  convinced  that,  had  I  not  given  it,  she  would  have 
kept  me  many  hours  longer. 

Case  2.  Mary  GK)ver,  aged  24,  strong,  healthy  woman.  Sent  for  at 
one,  a.m.  on  the  21st  of  September.  'Found  her  sitting  up,  complaining 
of  much  pain,  and  surrounded  by  three  women,  who  thought  it  was  time 
I  was  sent  for,  as  the  pains  were  so  strong.  On  examination,  I  found 
the  OS  dilated  about  the  size  of  a  four-penny  piece,  and  very  rigid;  pains 
yery  few  and  far  between,  and  having  scarcely  any  effect.  I  remained 
with  her  about  two  hours,  just  to  please  the  anxious  attendants,  and 
then  left  her,  and  returned  at  eight,  a.m.  She  had  had  a  great  many 
very  strong  pains,  (to  use  the  expressions  of  the  friends);  and,  on  exami- 
nation again,  I  found  the  os  had  certainly  dilated  a  little,  but  a  very 
little,  and  the  edges  were  very  hard  and  unyielding .  I  gave  her  ant. 
tart.  gr.  \,  pot.  nitratis  gr.  x.,  and  repeated  the  dose  every  half  hour  for 
three  doses.  The  effect  was  magical;  the  edges  of  the  os  became  soft  and 
yielding,  the  passages  moist  with  abundance  of  mucus,  labour  progressed 
rapidly,  and,  at  about  half- past  ten,  it  was  all  over.  The  second  dose  of 
the  medicine  made  her  very  sick,  and  she  threw  up  a  great  deal  of  bile. 
Now,  in  this  case  there  was  nothing  particular  to  call  for  interference; 
the  woman  had  only  been  in  labour  eight  hours,  and,  for  a  first  case,  was 
doing  well,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  very  well  if  I  had  waited 
patiently;  but,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the  tartar  emetic,  I  used  my 
best  endeavours  to  make  a  short  labour  out  of  a  long  <Mie,  and  succeeded 
admirably. 

Case  3.  Elizabeth  Jones,  aged  24,  wife  of  a  travelling  hawker,  a  fine, 
healthy  country  woman.  Sent  for  May  1st,  at  four  p.m.  Found  every 
thing  all  right;  the  os  uteri  just  commencing  its  functions,  but  with 
every  appearance  of  being  "  a  long  job."  As  it  occurred  close  to  ray 
house,  I  left  her,  and  sent  up  a  mixture  with  nit.  potass.  5  j.,  ant.  tart, 
gr.  iss.,  and  desired  the  nurse  to  give  her  at  once  a  quarter  part  of  it,  and 
continue  it  every  half  hour.  It  made  her  very  sick;  and  at  eight  p.m., 
I  was  again  sent  for.  I  found  the  head  coming  down  beautifully;  and, 
at  half- past  nine  o'clock,  she  and  I  were  released. 
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I  regret  that  I  IiaTe  not  made  notes  of  many  other  cases  wMch  haire 
«ccttrred  in  my  praotioe,  both  of  first  labours  and  of  lingering  onres, 
occurring  in  vomen  who  have  had  families,  in  which  the  above  plan  has 
been  so  suooessfnl;  bnt  I  think  the  three  cases  mentioned  will  prove  the 
efficacy  of  my  favourite  remedy. 

Remarks. — Although  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  tartar 
emetic  has  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the  uterus,  and  that  in  lingering 
labours  it  is  very  frequently  used,  still  I  think  its  efficiency  is  not  so 
fully  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  after  having 
constantly  used  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  it  is  invaluable,  not  only  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  lingering  labour,  but  in  very  many  first  labours,  in 
which  there  are  no  untoward  symptoms,  and  which  only  exhibit  that 
tediousness  so  generally  incidental  to  primiparsB.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  advance  this  plan  of  treatment  as  anything  novel,  be- 
cause it  has  been  tried  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  aceoucheurs;  and  I 
only  refer  to  it  now  because  I  am  convinced  that  much  suffering  may  be 
mitigated,  and  that  many  a  weary  hour  of  watching  by  the  bedside  may 
be  avoided  by  its  judicious  application;  and  this  more  especially  in  coun- 
try districts,  and  among  the  lower  orders,  where,  in  a  eommon,  every- 
day, natural,  first  labour,  you  are  sent  for  the  moment  the  oe  uteri 
begins  to  dilate,  and  where,  unless  you  are  pretty  well  up  to  midwifery, 
you  may  be  made  to  wait  until  it  is  all  over,  subjected,  in  very  many 
instances,  to  all  the  annoying  remarks  and  ignorant  observations  of  two 
or  three  old  women,  who  are  quite  sure  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that,  *'  whenever  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Jenkins,  they 
have  always  helped  the  poor  creature.'* 

I  repeat,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  annoyance  may  be  avoided,  and  that, 
independently  of  this,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  minor  point  of  consider- 
ation, a  great  amount  of  suffering  may  be  saved  by  giving  the  tartar 
emetic.  I  have  selected  three  cases  which  have  lately  come  under  my 
care  to  illustrate  my  meaning;  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  types  of 
thousands  of  others  which  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  practitioners. 

I  trust  that  in  making  these  few  remarks,  although  I  may  not  be 
advancing  anything  very  new  or  very  brilliant,  I  may  be  the  humble 
means  of  directing  the  attention  of  some  of  my  younger  brethren,  at  any 
rate,  to  a  very  useful  practice,  and  a  very  safe  practice;  one  as  service- 
able in  the  first  staged  of  labour  as  ergot  is  in  the  subsequent  ones,  and 
one  which  in  many  cases  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  latter  remedy.  For  my  part,  I  make  a  point  of  never  gdng  to  a 
labour  without  my  tartar  emetic,  and  I  would  ad  rise  every  one  to  do  the 
same. — Med,  Timet  and  Gazette,  Dec.  25,  1852,  p.  641. 


97.— RUPTURE  OP  THE  UTERUS :  ABSENCE  OF  SYMPTOMS. 

By  Dez  Bean,  Esq.  Halifax. 
[The  following  presents   some  features  different  to  what  are  usually 
met  with  in  such  unfortunate  cases:] 

About  five  p.m.,  on  Sunday,  December  12th,  I  was  called  to  attend 
A.  D- ,  aged  thirty- eight,  in  her  fourth  confinement.     On  arriring 
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«t  the  hoQfie,  I  foimd  the  patient  lying  qnietly  on  her  bed,  and  on  inqvirj 
I  learnt  that  all  uterine  action  had  ceased  abniptly  ahpat  an  hour  and  a 
half  previously.  Up  to  that  period  the  pains  had  been  regular  and  vig- 
orou8»  since  the  commencement  of  labour  in  the  preceding  night.  She 
complained  of  no  pain,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  in  the  right  shonldexv 
which  she  attributed  to  her  straining  exertions;  but  I  found  the  abdomen 
was  a  little  tender  on  pressure;  pulse  85,  moderately  full;  extremities 
and  surface  generally  quite  warm.  On  examining  per  vagiuam,  I  found 
the  03  uteri  very  high  up,  not  very  fully  dilated,  but  quite  dilatable. 
Beyond  the  os,  I  felt  a  hard  body,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  head;  but, 
having  considerable  difScuUy  in  reaching  it  at  all,  I  could  not  feel  either 
fontanelle  or  suture,  to  point  out  the  precise  presentation.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  pains  had  ceased,  I  was  apprehensive  that  rupture 
of  the  uterus  might  hare  occurred;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  tendency 
to  collapse,  pain,  or  other  marked  symptom  likely  to  result  from  sach  a 
formidable  injury,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  my  being  unable  to  detect 
any  ti'ace  of  the  foetus  through  the  abdominal  parietes,.  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  my  conjecture  might  prove  unfounded. 

As  there  were  no  symptoms  denoting  any  immediate  urgency  in  the 
case,  I  determined  to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  relatives, 
that  I  would  wait  a  short  time,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  labour  to 
terminate  naturally,  if  haply  my  fears  respecting  it  were  erroneous.  I 
therefore  returned  home,  leaving  instructions  that  I  was  to  be  summoned 
instantly  if  any  change  occurred ;  and  under  any  circumstanced  I  was 
to  hear  from  them  between  seven  and  eight,  p.m.  A  few  minutes  before 
eight,  the  husband  came  to  inform  me  that  bis  wife  remained  in  the  same 
condition.  I  went  with  him  at  once,  and  found,  on  making  an  examina- 
tion per  vaginam,  that  the  head  had  receded,  and  yfas  no  longer  within . 
reach  of  my  finger.  The  os  uteri  was  perfectly  dilatable,  and  on  placing 
my  hand  over  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  could  be  felt  high  up  above  the 
umbilicus,  and  communicated  a  sensation  of  great  flaccidity. 

The  pulse  was  a  little  quicker,  about  92;  the  abdomen  rather  more 
tender,  but  the  whole  constitutional  symptoms  were  still  very  slightly 
marked.  However,  as  she  had  not  experienced  a  single  pain  since 
a  little  after  two,  p.m.,  and  the  pulse  was  beginning  to  increase  in  £re- 
quency,  I  determined  to  delay  no  longer,  but  introduce  my  hand  caa< 
tiously  and  bring  down  the  feet,  a  proceeding  that,  from  the  relaxed 
state  of  the  uterus,  I  was  sanguine  might  be  accomplished  without  any 
additional  injury  to  the  uterine  structure.  I  therefore  called  some  of 
the  friends  aside,  and  informed  them  that  I  was  of  opinion  the  absence 
of  the  pains  was  owing  to  a  severe  internal  injury  having  ti^en  place 
during  the  last  pain,  a  little  after  two  p.m. ;  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
the  labour  terminating  naturally;  and  that  as  the  woman  was  growing 
weaker,  I  would  proceed  to  deliver  the  child  at  once,  as  being  the  only 
measure  which  gave  the  patient  the  slightest  chance  of  recovery.  I  pre- 
pared to  carry  my  intentions  into  effect,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  rela- 
tions interfered,  and  refused  to  allow  me  to  **  lay  hands  on  her"  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  priest,  whom  they  had  already  privately 
sent  for.  From  deference  to  their  prejudices,  and  as  they  stated  that 
the  priest  would  arrive  in  a  few  minutes^  I  consented  to  await  his 
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eoming;  but  it  was  not  until  an  hour  and  a  half  s  waiting  had  completelv 
exhausted  my  patience,  and  I  was  taking  my  departure,  that  he  made 
his  appearance.  I  returned  with  him,  and,  after  explaining  the  case  to 
him,  I  made  another  attempt  to  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  proceed; 
but  they  obstinately  persisted  in  waiting  until  morning,  in  hopes  of  ihe 
ease  terminating  naturally.  I  did  all  in  my  poWer  to  convince  them  of 
the  extreme  folly  of  such  delay:  but  in  vain.  As  the  woman  herself 
likewise  expressed  the  same  determination,  and  of  course  I  could  not 
consent  to  retain  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  case  unless  I  was 
allowed  to  adopt  the  appropriate  treatment,  I  at  once  informed  them 
that  with  their  refusal  my  connexion  with  the  case  definitely  ended; 
and  when  they  thought  proper  again  to  seek  for  medical  assistance,  it 
would  be  useless  to  apply  to  me,  as  I  should  not  attend  under  any 
pretence  whatever. 

From  the  evidence  given  at  an.  inquest  on  the  body,  held  the  ensuing 
Tuesday,  it  appeared  that  some  slight  pains  occurred  about  an  hour  after 
my  departure,  but  no  medical  man  was  sent  for  till  the  following  mom- 
ing,  when  Mr.  Hodgson,  surgeon  of  this  town,  was  asked  to  attend.  On 
his  arrival,  however,  about  ten  a.m.,  he  found  that  the  woman  had 
expired  about  half  an  hour  previously.  Acting  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  child  being  still  viable,  he  at  once  performed  the  Gnsarian  section; 
but  on  dividing  the  abdominal  parietes,  he  discovered  both  child  and 
placenta  lying  among  the  intestines,  the  child  quite  dead,  and  on 
examining  the  uterus,  found  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  cervix. 

In  accordance  with  the  evidence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of — 
"Died  from  rupture  of' the  uterus,  alter  having  repeatedly  refused 
medical  assistance." 

The  foregoing  case  appears  to  be  instructive,  as  showing  how  sli^t 
the  symptoms  marking  such  a  terrible  accident  may  occasionally  be;  for, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  the  pulse  was  only  85,  the  skin  wann,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  abdominal  pain  was  complained  of.  Indeedy 
it  was  only  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  pains,  conjoined  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  last  one,  that  made  me  at  iXi  suspect  the  nature  of  tbo 
accident  on  my  first  visit;  and  even  at  ten  p.m.,  the  period  of  my  final 
departure,  the  pulse  had  not  reached  100,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  was  not  greater  than  I  have  frequently  found  {»«sent  in  liu'- 
gering  labours.  This  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fetct,  that  the  liquor  amnii  had  been  discharged  very  copiously  in 
the  early  part  of  the  labour;  and  as  the  shodc  appears  to  have  at  once 
paralyzed  the  uterus,  probably  very  little  of  its  fluid  contents  came  in 
with  the  peritoneal  surface. — Lcmeet,  Jan,  8,  1853,  />,  80. 


98. -CASES  OP  HBMOERHA0B  AFTER  DELIVEET 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  SEVERE  AFTER-PAINS. 

By  Bb.  Francis  H.  Rausbotham. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  more  strongly  the 
uterus  contracts  after  delivery,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  hemorrhage 
occnrring;  and  the  greater,  therelore,  is  the  safety  of  the  patient  in 
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roBpeet  to  that,  source  of  danger.  This  aphorism,  however,  only  appKes 
to  those  oases  in  which  the  uterus  is  empty;  if  it  contain  any  solid  hody 
— a  polypus,  for  instance,  as  I  have  hefore  shown,  a  portion  of  placenta 
adherent  to  its  surface,  a  large  piece  of  the  foetal  membranes,  or  even  a 
mass  of  tough,  fibrinous  coagula — it  may  contract  most  powerfully — 
indeed,  inordinately — with  much  more  pain  than  usually  attends  it» 
action  after  the  child's  birth;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
such  a  discharge  of  blood  flowing  as  to  place  the  patient's  life  in  immi- 
nent peril. 

These  cases  are  embarrassing  to  the  young  practitioner,  especially  as 
there  exists  among  authorities  on  the  obstetric  science,  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  floodings  after  the  removal  of 
the  placenta;  and  this  want  of  concord  must  necessarily  tend  in  no  small' 
degree  to  confuse  his  judgment.  Some,  as  Denman,  Dewees,  and  Bobert 
Lee,  think  the  introduction  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
uterine  cavity  too  harsh  a  measure  to  be  admissible  under  such  circum* 
stances;  while  others,  as  Bums,  Collins,  Gooch,  Merriman,  and  my  late 
&ther,  describe  the  proceeding  as  being  not  only  safe  in  itself,  if  care- 
fully performed,  but  as  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  means  of  avert- 
ing the  impending  danger*  Others,  again,  as  Blundell,  Ingleby,  and 
Churchill,  think  it  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  there  be  ''inexor- 
able need,"  or  "a  very  pressing  emergency,"  or  till  ''all  other  means 
have  failed." 

I  propose  to  report  a  few  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice, where  a  quantity  of  tough  coagula,  collected  within  the  uterus, 
gave  rise  to  intense  sufifering  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  as  a  type  of 
the  kind  of  cases  to  which  I  refer,  and  as  an  exemplification  of  the  prac- 
tice that  I  have  followed  for  some  years  with  very  satisfsuitory  results. 

The  fact  of  my  having  seen  the  first  seven  cases  that  I  shall  relate, 
all  in  one  year,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  very  rare,  but  that  they  are 
met  with  often  enough  to  make  them  well  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Ccue  1.  On  February  2nd,  1853,  at  five  a.m.,  I  was  sent  for  to  Mrs. 
8.,  aged  32,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane.  She  had  been  in 
labour  of  her  first  child  for  two  days,  the  membranes  having  broke  on 
the  first  accession  of  pains;  and  she  had  been  rather  officiously  treated, 
for  her  attendant  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  ergot,  and  had  given  her  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gin  and  water;  she  had  taken  two  large  doses 
of  laudanum;  and  he  had  been  rubbing  some  extract  of  conium  on  the 
cervix  uteri;  he  was  about  to  bleed  her  when  I  arrived.  I  found  her 
walking  about  the  room,  unable  to  sit  from  the  pressure  of  the  child's 
head,  looking  weary.  She  had  not  slept  for  two  nights,  but  the  pulse 
was  under  90,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  exhaustion.  The  os  uteri 
was  not  quite  dilated,  though  the  head  was  low  in  the  pelvis;  the  scalp 
was  puffy  and  swollen;  the  vagina  and  perineum  very  rigid;  and  the 
pains  were  frequent  and  irritating.  I  ordered  her  a  little  effervescent 
medicine,  and  directed  that  she  ^ould  be  kept  quiet  on  the  bed,  and 
that  the  external  parts  should  be  fomented.  At  two  p.m.  I  ascertained 
that  the  pains  had  been  much  more  natural  and  efficient  since  the  med- 
dlesome practice  had  been  discontinued;  the  os  uteri  was  entirely  dilated, 
the  vagina  much  more  lax,  and  the  head  extending  the  perineum.     The 
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child  was  bom  at  three.  The  placenta  was  expelled  naturally  in  fifteen 
minntes,  but  the  uterus  soon  relaxed,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  collected 
within  its  cavity.  Pressure  and  cold  caused  it  to  contract;  still  there 
was  a  draining  of  coloured  serum  going  on,  and  the  uterus  was  acting 
at  intervals  ver/strongly,  with  much  pain.  After  waiting  nearly  half  an 
hour,  without  any  relief  to  the  symptoms,  during  which  time  she  became 
rather  faint,  I  introduced .  my  hand  fully  intq  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
removed  four  or  five  ounces  of  firm,  fibrinous  coagula.  The  draining 
then  ceased,  as  did  the  pains  also;  and  she  soon  went  to  sleep.  It  was 
necessary  to  introduce  the  catheter  once  the  next  day;  but  she  recovered 
perfectly  well. 

Case  2.  On  April  27th,  1833,  at  two  p.  m.,  I  was  requested  to  see  a 
patient  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  who  had  been  delivered  of  her 
first  child  by  one  of  the  midwives,  about  two  hours  before,  after  an 
ordinary  labour.  The  placenta  came  away  without  assistance,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour;  but  the  uterus  relaxed,  and  she  flooded  much.  The 
midwife  had  used  cold  applications  and  compression  of  the  viscus;  and 
although  these  means  had  produced  strong  contraction,  attended  by 
unusual  pains,  they  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  discharge.  The  patient 
was  complaining  of  acute  sufiering  each  time  the  uterus  acted,  was  faint, 
pale,  and  in  a  state  of  jactitation.  I  therefore  introduced  my  hand  at 
once  into  the  cavity,  and  took  away  a  mass  of  firm  coagula,  Uie  size  of 
a  man's  fist.  The  violent  pains  ceased  immediately;  the  bleeding  was 
stayed;  and,  after  experiencing  for  a  few  days  a  pulsating  pain  in  the 
head,  she  gradually  recovered. 

Case  3.  On  the  next  day,  April  28th,  at  eleven  p.m.,  a  medical 
friend  sought  my  assistance  for  Mrs.  A.,  Burr-street,  Wapping,  in  labour 
of  hef  ninth  child,  at  full  time.  He  had  been  called  to  her  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  my  arrival,  and  found  her  flooding  violently.  The  dis« 
charge  was  much  arrested  when  I  saw  her,  though  it  had  not  quite 
ceased.  The  pains  were  feeble;  and  I  could  just  touch  the  edge  of  the 
placenta  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  mouth  being 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  As  there  was  no  faintness,  I  allowed 
the  case  to  go  on  uninterfered  with  for  an  hour.  A  t  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  the  hemorrhage  returned,  and  I  therefore  ruptured  the 
membranes.  The  uterus  now  began  to  act  more  powerfully,  and  the 
child  was  bom  at  half-past  two.  The  placenta  was  expelled  into  the 
vagina  in  half  an  hour,  whence  I  removed  it;  but  the  uterus  relaxed, 
and  flooding  came  on.  For  nearly  two  hours  I  used  compression  with 
my  hand,  and  continued  to  apply  cold  vinegar  and  water  without  inter- 
mission. During  a  great  part  of  this  time  the  uterus  relaxed  and  con- 
tracted alternately;  at  last  it  became  quite  firm,  though  larger  than  it 
should  have  been.  Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  and  the  powerful 
spasmodic  action  that  it  took  upon  itself,  the  hemorrhage  did  not  cease. 
She  was  in  great  pain  every  time  a  contraction  occurred,  became  restless, 
and  began  to  yawn.  Feeling  anxious  for  her  safety,  I  passed  my  hand 
within  the  uterus,  and  brought  away  a  quantity  of  very  tough  coagulum, 
as  much  as  would  fill  a  common-sized  tumbler,  part  of  which  was  almost 
white,  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  having  been  squeezed  out  of  it^ 
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Prom  that  time  the  pain  and  discharge  both  ceased.    I  left  her  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  her  restoration  was  unchecked. 

Case  4.  On  May  11th,  1833,  at  half  past  eleven  p.m.,  a  physician 
residing  in  the  dty  came  to  me  in  great  haste,  to  beg  I  would  go  imme- 
diately to  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  whom  he  thought  dying.  She  had 
been  delivered  of  her  third  child,  under  the  care  of  a  mutual  friend, 
nearly  two  hours.  The  placenta  passed  in  twenty  minutes  after  the 
infant;  but  she  was  soon  seized  with  violent  uterine  pains,  accompanied 
with  considerable  hemorrhage;  and  she  became  faint.  I  found  her  very 
pallid;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  scarcely  perceptible;  the  utems  was 
acting  every  four  or  five  minutes  with  excruciating  agony;  and  there  was 
a  copious  serous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  only  slightly  tinged  with 
red.  The  uterus  was  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  bat  ex- 
ceedingly firm.  Believing  it  to  contain  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood, 
I  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  hnnd,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
the  cavity.  This  was  readily  acceeded  to;  and  I  removed  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  very  tough,  solid  clots.  I  had  some  difiSculty  in  passing 
my  hand  through  the  mouth;  and  some,  also,  in  separating  the  fibrinous 
matter  from  the  internal  membrane,  for  it  adhered  with  considerable 
tenacity;  however,  I  got  it  all  away.  From  that  time  the  agonising  pain 
ab<ited,  the  hemorrhage  ceased  by  degrees,  she  soon  fell  into  a  slumber, 
and  had  a  good  and  quick  recovery. 

Case  5.  On  July  24th,  1833,  at  half-past  11  p.m.,  a  medical  friend 
culled  me  to  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  Bishopgate-street,  who  had  been 
delivered  of  her  fifth  child  four  hours.    I  was  told  that  the  placenta  had 
come  away  in  ten  minutes  after  the  child's  birth,  without  any  trouble  or 
hemorrhage;  that  her  attendant  had  left  her,  and  was  re-called  in  an 
hour,  and  that  he  then  found  her  suffering  from  severe  after-pains,  with 
considerable  flooding.     When  1  arrived,  she  was  very  faint,  cold,  and 
restless;  the  afSber- pains  were  frequent  and  very  distressing;  and  the 
uterus  was  large  and  hard.     Being  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  empty,  I 
passed  my  hand  within  the  cavity,  and  took  away  a  large  quantity  of 
firm  coagula,  among  which  were  entangled  some  filaments  of  placenta, 
that  had  been  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface.     I  met  with  much  resist- 
ance in  introducing  my  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  ute- 
rine contractions,  and  had  some  trouble  also  in  separating  the  pieces  nf 
placenta,  on  account  of  the  firmness  pf  their  adhesion.     But  the  organ 
having  been  emptied,  the  pain  and  hemorrhage  immediately  ceased,  and 
the  woman  was  restored  without  a  bad  symptom. 

Case  6.  On  July  26th,  1833,  at  seven  p.m.,  I  was  summoned  to  Mrs. 
J.,  in  Aldgate,  whom  I  had  engaged  to  attend.  It  was  her  fifth  child; 
the  membranes  broke  on  the  24th,  and  she  had  been  uneasy  ever  since. 
Labour  was  considerably  advanced,  and  she  was  delivered  at  half-past 
eight.  The  placenta  was  expelled  without  hemorrhage  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  left  her  before  ten.  In  an  hour  I  was  sent  for  again. 
She  was  then  suffering  most  intensely  from  after-pains,  was  faint,  and 
frequently  vomiting.  The  uterus  was  large  and  very  hard.  She  bad 
evidently  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood  since  I  had  left  her,  and  there 
was  a  copious  flow  still  going  on.     I  introduced  my  hand,  without  loss 
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oC  -bime,  carefully  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  extracted  about  half  a  pint 
of  heavy,  tough  coagulum.  The  pain  instantaneously  left  her,  the 
hemorrhage  abated  gradually,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  she  was  in  a  state  to 
shdmit  of  my  departure.  She  suffered  from  symptoms  of  re-action  for  a 
€e^w  days,  but  got  about,  as  early  as  she  ever  had  done  after  any  of  h^ 
'px-evious  confinements. 

Case  7.  At  one  p.m.,  August  18th,  1833,  my  assistance  was  sou^t 
l>y  a  medical  practitioner,  for  Mrs.  C,  Hoxton,  who  had  been  delivered 
of  her  first  child  three  hours.  The  placenta  had  been  retained  by  irre- 
gular contractioD,  and  removed  from  the  uterus  by  the  hand;  previously 
to  which  she  had  lost  about  two  pounds  of  blood.  When  I  arrived,  she 
was  faint,  cold,  and  pale;  the  pulse  was  very  small;  the  uterus  was 
excessively  hard,  and  rather  larger  than  natural;  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted draining  going  on,  and  she  was  suffering  excruciating  puns  at 
intervals,  evidently  proceeding  from  uterine  contractions.  She  had 
taken  three  drachms  of  laudanum  without  relief.  I  passed  my  hand 
into  the  cavity  with  considerable  ease,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of' 
the  uterine  contractions,  and  removed  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of 
tough,  fibrinous  coagula,  as  existed  in  the  other  cases  that  I  have  nar- 
rated, considerably  larger  than  an  orange.  She  felt  immediate  freedom 
from  pain,  and  the  discharge  ceased  almost  as  suddenly.  She  became  a 
little  faint,  but  soon  rallied;  at  four  she  was  sleeping  comfortably;  and 
her  recovery  was  uninterrupted. 

In  all  these  eases  there  was  a  draining  of  blood  going  on  at  the  same 
time  that  the  uterus  was  firm  and  comparatively  small,  and  while  the 
after-pains  were  frequent  and  powerful, — a  condition  of  things  usnally 
described  as  being  incompatible  with  dangerous  hemorrhage.  In  all 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy,  tough,  coagula  within  the 
cavity,  and  in  all  the  pain  ceased  immediately  the  uterus  was  emptied, 
the  discharge  being  almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  equally  speedily. 

The  pain  is  no  doubt  produced  by  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  uterus  to  expel  the  offendiug  mass  within  its  cavity;  and  the  very 
efforts  set  up  for  this  purpose  rather  retard  than  further  its  escape;  for, 
by  compressing  the  coagula  so  powerfully,  the  more  fluid  parts  are 
squeezed  out,  the  firmer  remaining  behind;  and  the  fibrinous  clot  thus 
lefit  clings  with  such  tenacity  to  the  uterine  walls  as  to  be  almost  as  diffi- 
cult of  separation  by  the  unaided  uterine  contractions  as  a  piece  of 
adherent  placenta  it^lf  would  be.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  manual 
removal;  hence,  also,  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  of  Uie 
intoleraUe  pains  consequent  on  that  measure  being  adopted — Med, 
Times  and  GazeUe,  March  26,  1853,  p.  316. 


99.— PECULIAR  CASH  OF  ACCIDENTAL  UTBRINB 

HEMORRHAGE. 

By  I.  Habrinson,  Esq.,  Reading. 

[Mr.  Harrinson  was  summoned  to  this  patient  on  July  11th,  1832,  at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  She  was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  seven  and  a  half  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.     He  says :] 
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From  her  distressed  oonditioD,  I  oould  only  gain  the  following  |Mirti' 
eulars  as  to  the  method  of  her  seizure.  She  was  sitting  in  her  kitchen, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  preparing  some  culinary  compound* 
when  she  suddenly  felt  faint;  her  bowels  were  twice  moved  in  quick  sac- 
oession,  and  severe  ])ain  in  the  abdomen  immediately  succeeded.  At 
half-past  ten  o'clock  I  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa,  complaining  of  fikintaess 
and  of  extreme  pain  in  her  abdomen.  She  fancied  that  labour  was  eom- 
ing  on.  There  was  no  discharge.  Some  brandy  was  given,  and  she 
lalUed.  I  requested  that  she  should  be  got  to  bed,  and  promised  to  see 
her  again  in  an  hour. 

On  my  return,  she  was  more  distressed,  more  faint,  and  in  more  pain; 
in  a  few  words,  she  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

On  examination  externally,  the  abdomen  was  very  tense,  and  the  seat 
of  pain  was  principally  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  which  reached  and 
occupied  the  epigastric  region.  The  pain  was  that  of  distension,  of 
bursting,  and  ind^ribably  distressing. 

On  examination  per  vaginam,  I  discovered  the  cervix  uteri  not  obliter- 
ated, the  OS  uteri  just  admitting  the  finger,  the  membranes  unruptured, 
and  the  head  presenting. 

Amid  the  enveloping  agony,  she  was  now  and  then  slightly  oonsdons 
of  the  pains  of  labour. 

I  determined  at  once  to  rupture  the  membranes,  which  was  readily 
accomplished.  The  waters  flowed  profusely  and  clear;  there  was  not  a 
traee  of  blood.  About  this  time  she  had  a  convulsion,  daring  which 
life  appeared  to  be  all  but  extinguished.. 

Dr.  Cowan  now  saw  her,  soon  after  one  o'clock,  p.m.  After  a  careful 
examination,  we  agreed  that  a  grave  accident  had  happened,  but  could 
not  determine  its  precise  nature,  nor  its  seat;  nor  whether  it  wasperfora- 
tioQ  or  rupture  of  some  abdominal  or  pelvic  viscus. 

From,  however,  the  condition  of  pregnancy,  and  the  absence  of  any 
other  recognized  disease,  we  felt  justified  in  thinking  that  the  uterus 
must  be  the  organ  involved,  and  that  rupture,  partial  or  complete,  of 
that  organ  had  probably  occurred. 

The  indications  app^ired  to  be,  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  to  keep  up 
the  foiling  powers  as  well  as  possible,  which  were  attempted  to  be  ful- 
filled by  opium  and  by  brandy.  One  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  was 
given  immediately,  and  brandy  and  water  at  frequent  intervals.  There 
was  an  almost  incessant  cry  for  cold  water,  which  was  ungrudgingly 
supplied. 

Three  o'clock,  p.m.  Much  the  same;  no  relief.  The  same  dose  of 
tincture  of  opium  was  repeated.  The  os  uteri  was  progressively 
dilating. 

At  five  o'clock  Dr.  Oowan  again  visited  her.  I  proposed  that  we 
should  spare  her  little  remaining  stroigth,  by  now  completing  labour 
with  the  perforator  and  the  forceps;  premising,  of  course,  that  that 
could  be  done  readily  and  with  safety.  Dr.  Cowan  agreed.  The  head 
was  perforated  and  extracted  with  little  difficulty.  In  a  short  time,  one 
hand  being  kept  firmly  applied  to  the  abdomen,  the  body  readily  escaped. 
Without  waiting  to  separate  the  child,  the  hand  was  stUl  kept  on  the 
abdomen,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  tiiat  it  had  scarcely  diminished  in 
size  or  in  tension. 
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Firm  preesure  was  kept  up,  and  I  was  about  to  observe  to  the  nurse 
tihat  we  had  one  or  two  more  children  to  come,  when  one  of  the  most 
fe»rfiil  leashes  took  place  I  ever  witnessed.  Placenta,  dots,  and  fluid 
l>lood,  to  the  amount  of  some  quarts,  were  expelled  at  the  same  instant. 
7he  uterus  was  at  once  carried  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  there  fixed 
"with  the  hand.  There  was  no  farther  escape  of  blood.  The  uterus 
showed  no  disposition  to  relax,  nor  did  it  apparently  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

She  was  immediately  relieved  of  that  dreadful  feeliog  of  distension, 
And  lay  easy  for  a  time.  Anticipating  what  was  to  follow,  while  I  was 
guarding  the  uterus,  the  nurse  was  employed  in  giving  as  much  brandy 
and  water  as  she  could  get  down.  Another  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium 
was  given.  It  was  now  about  half-past  six  o'clock.  After  a  short  time 
the  restlessness  increased;  she  tossed  about  incessantly,  and  the  extre* 
mities  became  cold.  At  eight  o'clock  she  apparently  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Dr.  Oowan  again  saw  her.  It  was 
agreed  to  let  her  sleep  a  little  longer.  She  slept,  but  it  was  the  sleep 
of  death.  At  ten  o'clock  her  breathing  was  observed  to  change,  tfnd  in 
a  few  minutes  she  died,  twelve  hours  from  the  time  she  was  first 
seized. 

Autopsy  performed  next  morning.  Dr.  Cowan  was  present.  The 
uterus  was  found  well  contracted:  no  blood  was  discovered  within  it. 
No  appreciable  disease  in  any  organ.  • 

I  may  here  remark,  that  the  coi-d  was  twice  round  the  neck  of  the 
child,  and  was  very  short.  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  measure  it. 
There  was  no  disease  of  the  placenta. 

What  occurred,  then,  to  produce  so  lamentable  an  accident,  undoubt- 
edly was,  a  sudden  separation,  probably  nearly  entire,  of  the  placenta 
from  the  uterus;  and  the  only  discoverable  cause,  an  unusual  ^ortness 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  that  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  infant. 

In  the  retrospect  of  such  a  case,  a  few  points  present  themselves  for 
eonsideration.  Oould  a  'more  accurate  diagnosis  have  been  arrived  at? 
and  if  so,  oould  the  treatment  have  been  materially  modified! 

To  describe  her  condition  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  she  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  with  extreme  pain.  These  symptoms,  however, 
would  equally  belong  to  perforation  ur  rupture  of  any  of  the  abdominal 
or  pelvic  viscera,  or  even  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

The  only  chantcteristic  I  could  name,  would  be  the  state  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  was  distended  to  the  utmost;  was  dull  on  percussion;  and  had 
an  unusual,  peculiar,  doughy  feel. 

Her  strength  was  supported  after  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
opium,  that  sustainer  of  the  vital  energies,  was  carefully  administered. 
Labour  was  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  uterus  allowed. 
When  the  uterus  was  emptied,  no  further  discharge  was  permitted. 

No  example  at  all  similar  has  occurred  to  me  before.  No  writer  that 
I  can  find  has  described  one  exactly  corresponding;  and  some  authors 
do  not  even  name  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  in  his  "Clinical  Midwifery,"  Dr.  Copeman  in  "Crosse's  Mid- 
wifery," Drs.  Churchill,  Bamsbottom,  and  Blundell,  &c,  give  good  oases 
and  descriptions  of   ** accidental  uterine  hemorrhage,'*  as  ordinarily 
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li^[>|)eBiag;  bni^  I  can  find  bo  ^tbor  giting  an  account  ef  the  diagnosis 
of  snob  eaaes  as  the  one  related,  where  no  diseharge  appears  externally. 

[In  this  case  we  think  it  wonld  have  been  better  simply  to  rupture  the 
membranes  if  they  could  be  easily  reached,  but  not  to  hasten  away  the 
child  by  the  steps  here  adopted.  Even  rupturing  the  membranes  in 
such  a  critical  case  was  a  doubtful  practice. 

What  was  the  caset — sudden  syncope  or  faintness  with  great  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  This  would  indicate  internal  bleeding.  What 
would  stop  the  bleeding  most  effectually  for  the  time  till  the  patient 
could  rally? — the  coagulum  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  supported  in  its 
position  as  it  would  be  by  the  foetus,  membranes,  &c. ;  withdraw  this 
plug  and  the  hemorrhage  would  almost  certainly  return.  Therefore  the 
practice  would  naturally  be  to  keep  the  plug  there  till  we  saw  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  allow  it  to  come  away.  Bringing  the  child  away  and  emptying 
the  womb  by  artificial  means  would  injure  the  separation  of  this  plug 
at  a  time  perhaps  when  the  woman  was  not  fit  for  such  a  process.  We 
should  say,  therefore,  in  such  a  case: — 

1.  Give  stimulants  in  moderation  and  keep  the  woman  horizontal. 

2.  If  syncope  continued  rupture  the  membranes,  give  a  good  dose  of 
ergot  of  rye,  and  keep  up  the  patient  as  well  as  you  can  by  stimulants 
and  food,  but  dont  bring  away  the  child  yourself — let  the  womb  expel  it, 
and  be  ready  the  moment  the  child  is  born  to  compress  the  fundus  uteri 
with  a  cold  hand  or  cold  wet  towel,  so  as  to  compel  it  to  contract 
rapidly  and  to  expel  placenta  and  coagula.  If  you  save  the  woman  from 
the  first  gush  of  blood  you  will  probably  save  her  altogether.  Ed.] — As- 
sodaiion  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1863,  p.  11. 

[Mt.  KiNa,  of  Bath,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Harrinson's  case,  related 
above,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  treatment  employed.  He 
says:] 

After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  a  full  dose  of  the  secale  oor- 
nutum  might,  I  think,  have  excited  the  contracting  power  of  the  uterus, 
and,  by  its  stimulating  quality,  have  kept  up  the  fkiling  powers.  The 
mode  of  delivery  I  do  not  consider  to  have  been  the  most  safe  and  pro- 
per. The  blunt  hook,  would  have  heesx  a  much  safer  instrum^t,  and 
more  applicable  than  the  perforator  or  forceps.  As  there  was  no  pro- 
pelling action  of  the  uterus,  and  the  head  presented,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  introducing  it,  and  of  getting  a  good  hold.  The 
child,  I  suppose,  was  dead,  audit  would  not  have  been  of  much  conse- 
quence to  what  part  we  had  fixed  it.  The  chin,  occiput,  and  mouth, 
were  to  be  easily  got  at,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  rigidity  of 
the  OB  uteri,  resistance,  or  want  of  repose.  There  was  only  a  lack  of 
physical  power:  this  the  blunt  hook  would  have  safely  and  easily  sup- 
plied. The  operation  of  craniotomy  can  never,  in  my  opini(m,  be  justi- 
^ble,  unless  there  be  a  hydrocephalic  head  presenting,  or  an  unusual 
de^ee  of  ossifioation  of  the  entire  bones  of  the  cranium,  or  a  very  great 
decree  of  deformity  and  contraction  of  the  pelvic  orifice,  or  a  dyiqg 
patient.  I  believe  It  would  not  be  considered  orthodox  to  let  a  woman 
die  undelivered.  The  powers  of  action  in  this  case  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  exhausted,  as  she  survived  some  hours  after  the  loss  of  some  qvarte 
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of  Jbnd  blood.  Its  being  fluid  is,  I  eopsider,  a  clear  proof  that  that 
'«'9M  net  the  cause  of  the  previons  symptoms;  but  that  the  clots  resulted 
from  the  internal  hemorrhage  going  on  before  delivery  was  attempted. 
AKTe  thns  possess  two  means  or  ways  of  restraining  uterine  hemorrhage; 
firstly,  by  excitiflg  the  power  of  contraction;  and,  secondly,  by  promot- 
ng  the  formation  of  coagnla.  Mrs.  Q-.  must  have  sunk  from  the  loss  of 
tiie  quarts  of  fluid  blood.     I  never  lost  a  patient  from  hemorrhage  after 

delivery,  who  survived  it  an  hsmx.^  Association  Med,  Journal,  Jan. 

28,  1853,  p.  88. 


100. — Case  of  Internal  Uterine  Hemorrhage.  By  Geokge  Kino, 
Esq.,  Bath. — [Mrs.  T.,  in  the  last  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  after 
suffering  great  excitement  from  some  simple  cause,  complained  of  a  slight 
pain  in  the  back,  and  fainted  twice  within  the  hour.  From  the  state  of 
alarm  induced,  Mr.  King  was  sent  for.     He  says:] 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  I  saw  her.  I  found  her  then  on  the 
bed.  She  appeared  much  depressed,  and  complained  of  tingling  pains  in 
the  back,  and  she  thought  that  labour  would  very  soon  come  on.  On 
examination  per  vaginam,  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  discharge,  and 
I  found  nothing  more  than  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing labour.  In  the  parturient  passage  the  mucous  secretion  was  very 
abundant,  and  the  parts  most  amply  lubricated.  The  os  uteri  was 
thin,  and  sufficiently  dilated  for  me  to  introduce  my  finger  with  ease. 
Having  fully  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  external  hemorrhage,  or 
any  other  alarming  symptom,  I  did  not  interfere.  I  was  with  her  about 
two  hours.  During  that  time  there  was  no  labour-pains,  but  she  still 
continued  to  complain  of  great  sinking,  and  fainted  once,  and  was  also 
sick;  still  this  did  not  improve  her  condition,  (sickness  often  excites 
labour-pains).  As  she  seemed  much  exhausted,  I  gave  her  a  table* 
BpoQnfhl  of  brandy  twice,  but  she  kept  yawning,  and  did  not  rally.  The 
pains  were  slight,  and  less  frequent,  and  not  so  strong  as  when  she  was 
first  taken.  Yawning  and  fainting  occurring  during  labour,  are  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms  of  mischief  going  on:  they  must  always  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  must  create  in  the  mind  of  an  observant 
obstetric  practitioner  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  will  require  his  most 
prompt  and  active  assistance.  As  there  was  no  advancement  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  I  then  gave  a  dose  of  ergot,  but  it  did  not  increase  the 
pains  much.  On  making  another  examination,  I  found  the  os  uteri  a 
little  more  dilated,  and  a  pouch  of  the  membrane  presenting,  about  the 
siae  of  a  filbert ;  this  I  ruptured,  but  only  a  very  little  liquor  amnii 
escaped.  I  then, discovered  that  it  was  a  natural  presentation,  and  was 
■atisified  that  if  the  pains  followed  I  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  Shortly 
after  the  membrane  was  ruptured,  the  pains  became  stronger  and 
quicker,  and  in  about  two  hours  a  dead  child  was  bom,  without  any  un- 
pleasant symptoms  succeeding.  Before  the  placenta  was  expelled,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  child,  a  large  clot  came  away  with  a  very 
■light  pain.  Although  it  was  not  very  large,  this  fully  explained  the 
punting  and  the  other  unpleasant  symptoms  which  had  been  observed 
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daring  the  day.  The  clot  had  no  doubt  been  aoftnmalating  ever  sinoe 
the  first  fainting-fit  in  the  morning;  and  would  have  gone  on  until 
cheeked  by  fatal  syncope  or  labour.  The  vessels  had  no  doubt  ceased  to 
bleed  the  moment  the  membranes  were  ruptured,  and  the  formation  of 
the  clot  was  stopped  by  the  expulsive  action  and  contractdon  of  the 
uterus.  That  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  without  producing  the  sli^t- 
est  appearance  of  anything  like  internal  or  external  hemorrhage.  It  was 
very  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the  child,  that  it  had  not  been  dead 
long,  and  it  was  very  clear  that  the  mother  had  not  gone  her  full  time. 
She  had  herself  expected  to  go  three  weeks  or  a  month  longer.  I 
examined  the  placenta  immediately  after  it  was  expelled,  and  there  was 
a  rent  in  its  membranous  covering,  at  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord;  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  placenta  itself  there  was  a  large  thick  coagnlum 
extending  over  it,  an  inch  and  half  in  circumference,  which  was  very 
easily  removed.  This  coagulum  was  no  doubt  nature's  plug,  which  had 
put  a  stop  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  all  the  other  unpleasant  symptoms. — 
Association  Med  Journal,  Jan,  14,  1853,  p.  38. 


101. — Case  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  By  William  Edwabd  Crow- 
foot, Esq.,  Beccles,  Sufifolk. — [The  patient  in  this  case  had  been  fro- 
quently  pregnant,  but  all  the  children  had  been  bom  dead,  excepting  the 
last,  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage  previous  to  or  during  the  labour.  On 
that  occasion,  Mr.  Crowfoot  ruptured  the  membranes  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  child  was  born  alive.  In  the  next  labour,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  poverty,  she  had  hired  a  midwife,  in  spite  of  whose 
assurances,  however,  ^e  felt  confident  she  should  die,  if  not  immediately 
delivered.  Her  fears  proved  correct,  for  almost  before  her  husband 
could  leave  ^e  house  for  assistance,  she  expired.  Mr.  Crowfoot 
continues,] 

Upon  my  arrival,  an  hour  after  her  death,  I  made  an  examination 
per  vaginam,  and  found  little  or  no  external  hemorrhage,  but  the  os 
uteri  completely  dilated,  the  vertex  presenting,  and  the  head  firmly 
wedged  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  midwife  could  in  no  way  account 
for  the  disastrous  result,  and  said  that  everything  appeared  to  her  to  be 
going  on  naturally;  that  the  patient  had  no  loss  of  blood,  but  only  com^ 
plained  of  a  great  feeling  of  faintness. 

On  the  following  day,  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body, 
which  was  that  of  a  fine,  well-formed  female,- of  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  viscera  were  found  healthy,  but  pale 
and  anaemic.  The  placenta,  which  had  been  attached  to  tiie  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus,,  was  separated  throughout  a  large  extent  from  its 
attachment;  and  coagulated  blood,  to  the  amount  of  six  pounds,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  serum,  was  effused  between  it  and  the  uterus. 
The  head  of  the  foetus  was  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it;  and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
non-escape  of  the  hemorrhage  externally.  Had  the  membranes  been 
ruptured  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  this  poor  woman's  life  might 
possibly  have  been  saved. — Association  Med,  Joumcd,  Jan,  21,  1858, 
p.  59. 
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102.— CASES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  TBEATMENT  OF 
UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

By  Db.  J.  M.  Winn,  Finsbury  square. 

The  following  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  present  sereral  points  of 
^reat  practical  importance,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  treatmeoi 
required  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  alarming  affection. 

Internal  Hemorrhage  before  Delivery. — Some  months  since,  I  was 
xequested  to  see,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  F.  Wildbore,  a  middle-aged 
lady  residing  at  Stepney,  who  was  in  labour  of  her  tenth  child.  She 
lad  been  seized  suddenly  and  before  labour  pains  had  commenced,  with 
alarming  symptoms  of  collapse,  accompanied  by  a  very  trifling  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  vagina,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  extreme  pros- 
tration. Before  I  arrived  the  external  discharge  o^  blood  had  ceased; 
yet  it  was  evident  from  the  feel  of  the  uterus  that  intexnal  hemorrhage 
had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  the  woman  was  in  imminent 
danger.  Although  Mr.  Wildbore  had  judiciously  administered  secale 
eornutum,  the  labour  pains  were  entirely  suspended.  The  os  uteri  was 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  there  was  a  head  presentation. 
To  deliver  in  her  exhausted  condition  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
extreme.  The  sudden  rush  of  blood  which  would  probably  have  followed 
the  extraction  of  the  child,  during  the  torpid  condition  of  the  uterus, 
led  me  to  suggest  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  to  quietly  watch  their  effects, 
before  having  recourse  to  the  operation  of  turning.  The  result  justified 
my  decision.  In  a  short  time  uterine  pains  came  on,  the  head  descended, 
and  the  labour  terminated  naturally.    ' 

Although  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Rigby,  of  Norwich,  between 
those  forms  of  hemorrhage,  occasioned  by  separation  of  the  placenta 
from  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  in  the  above  case,  and  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  its  being  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  wombj  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  value,  nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that  the  terms  "accidental'' 
and  "unavoidable,"  which  he  and  the  majority  of  modern  writers  have 
used  to  designate  these  varieties,  are  not  only  objectionable  but  illogical. 
Who  will  say  that  the  hemorrhage  in  the  above  case  was  not  unavoidable 
as  well  as  accidental,  although  the  placenta  was  not  situated  over  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Hemorrhage  qfier  Delivery. — The  following  case  which  I  recently 
attended  with  Mr.'Eisch,  of  Circus-place,  was  remarkable  from  having 
occurred  at  a  considerable  period  after  delivery,  and  from  the  alarming 
symptoms  which  followed  the  loss  of  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
probably  amounting  to  not  more  than  ten  ounces. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  I ,  of  Spitalfields,  a  stout  but  pale-looking 

woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  delivered  of  her  second  child 
twelve  days  before  I  saw  her.  Mr.  Eisch  informed  me  that  the  hemor- 
rhage appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  ninth  day,  but  quickly  subsided. 
She  then  appeared  to  be  going  on  well  until  the  twelfth  day,  when  the 
hemorrhage  returned,  accompanied  with  extreme  prostration.  Mr.  Eisoh 
had  succeeded  in  stoppingNihe  hemorrhage  before  my  arrival;  but  a  most 
alaroAing  state  of  collapse  remained,  associated  with  distressing  sickness. 
Mr.  Eisch  and  myself  remained  in  dose  attendance  the  whole  of  the 
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nigbt,  and  it  was  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty  that  life  could  be  sastained. 
Frictions,  sinapisms,  brandy,  and  opinm,  were  incessantly  required 
during  the  lengthened  space  of  eight  hours,  and  reaction  was  not  clearly 
established  until  the  expiration  of  that  period.  The  patient  ultimately 
did  well  under  a  tonic  regimen. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage 
at  an  unusually  long  period  after  deliyery,  and  the  remarkable  depression 
which  ensued  on  the  loss  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood. 

External  Hemorrhage  before  DeHvenf. — Letst  new  year's  eve  I  was 

summoned  in  haste  to  a  Mrs.   D ,  a  delicate  woman,  aged  thirty, 

residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury^square,  and  who  had  been 
seised  with  flooding  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  sixth  pregnancy.  The 
loss  of  blood  was  considerable,  but  no  very  alarming  symptoms  had 
ensued;  it  was,  however,  clear  that  if  the  hemorrhage  was  not  speedily 
checked  the  powers  of  life  must  soon  £m1.  The  os  uteri  was  rigid  and 
dilated  to  the  raze  of  a  shilling.  As  all  external  applications  and  inter- 
nal remedies  had  failed  to  stop  the  flooding,  I  immediately  gave  a  strong 
dose  of  ergot,  and  proceeded  to  hasten  the  delivery  by  puncturing  the 
membranes.  Shortly  afterwards  pains  came  on,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
parts  permitted,  I  brought  down  the  feet,  (it  was  a  case  of  breech  pre- 
sentation), and  delivered  her  of  a  dead  child.  The  placenta  followed  in 
quick  succession,  and  the  uterus  contracted  firmly.  With  the  exception 
of  general  debility,  my  patient  did  not  suffer  from  a  single  bad  symptom 
until  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  she  was  seized  with  headache  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  femoral  vein,  quickly  followed  by  the 
usual  signs  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  It  is  remarkable  that  before  this 
attack  of  swelling  of  the  leg  there  had  been  no  disorder  of  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  lochia  had  subsided  gradually,  and  all  the 
secretions  were  in  a  healthy  state.  Occasional  leeching,  fomentations, 
and  small  doses  of  mercury-with-chalk  combined  with  Dover's  powder, 
soon  reduced  theswellingofthelimb  and  restored  it  to  its  natural  conctition. 

The  accession  of  phlegmasia  dolens  so  late  as  the  twenty-first  day  is 
not  a  very  common  occurrence,  altliough  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  supervened  at  a  much  later  period.  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  cases  of 
this  sort  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  uterine  veins.  Tbe 
highly  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood  which  exists  after  parturition  no 
doubt  predisposes  to  inflammatory  affections,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
deposition  of  fibrin  in  the  vein  may  precede  the  inflammation  of  the 
blood-vessel  and  its  surrounding  textures.  The  occurrence  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  in  the  lower  extremities  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  year  I  published  a  case  in  'The  Lancet,'  in  which  the 
disease  attacked  the  upper  extremity. — Lancet,  April  23,  1853,  p.  382. 


103.— ON  THK  SOURCE  OF  HEMOERHAGE  IN  PARTIAL 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

By  Dr.  F.  W.  Maokenzib. 

[There  are  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  source  of  hemorrhage  in 
separation  of  the  placenta.  Dr.  Robt.  Lee  says  it  is  "  from  the  valvular- 
like  venous  openings  in  the  lining  mambrane  of  the  uterus,  and  of 
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the  arteries  wbich  are  laid  open  in  the  aepantioii  of  the  placenta."  Dr. 
AsbiweU  thinks  it  is  from -the  open  orifices  in  the  walls  of  the  nterus. 
Dr.  (yhowne  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Dr.  Simpson,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  it  to  he  finMn  the  placenta,  while  Dra.  Badford  and  Mnrphy 
suppose  it  to  take  place  from  both  the  aterine  and  placental  snr&iseB. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  goes  on  to  say  J 

These  qaotations  need  not  be  extended;  the  foregoing  are  svflkaent  to 
e^w  that  the  opinions  of  obstetric  pathologists  by  no  means  coincide  in 
regard  to  the  soaree  of  hemorrhage  in  placental  separatitms,  and  doubt- 
less this  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  in  a  great  measure  tended  to  those 
▼ery  opposite  rules  of  practice  which  have  been  inculcated  by  different 
wniters.     It  occurred  to  me,  that  some  light  miglit  be  thrown  upon  this 
question  by  selecting  an  animal,  the  organisation  of  whose  placenta  a^ 
prozimated  nearest  to  that  of  the  human  female,  exposing  the  uterus  *at  • 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  detaching  portions  of  the  placenta,  so  as 
to  observe  the  actual  source  of  hemorrhage.     This  experiment  I  was  en- 
abled very  satisfactorily  to  perform  wiUi  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  University  College  Hospital,  and  the  following  particulars 
comprehend  a  summary  of  the  facts  which  were  observed. 

A  large  pregnant  bitch,  which  it  was  calculated  was  within  two  days 
of  the  full  period  of  gestation,  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  uterus  was  then  fully  exposed  by  an  incision,  made  in  the 
course  of  the  linea  alba,  from  the  stenium  to  the  pubes.  The  uterine 
tissues  were  now  carefully  divided  over  one  of  the  placentse,  and  at  right 
angles  with  this  incision  another  was  made  along  the  border  of  the  pla< 
oenta,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  separation  of  l^e  two  organs.  It  was 
observed,  that  the  portion  of  the  uterus  in  apposition  with  the  placenta 
was  highly  vascular,  and  bled  freely  upon  being  divided;  this,  however, 
soon  moderated,  and  then  the  separation  of  the  placenta  was  commenced. 
The  moment  it  was  begun,  profuse  hemorrhage,  of  a  bright  arterial 
colour,  took  place  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  uterine  sur£M%,  which 
had  been  previously  adherent  to  the  placenta.  No  bleeding  whatever 
took  place  from  the  placental  surface;  and  on  continuing  to  detach 
further  portions  of  the  placenta,  it  was  observed  that  each  successive  de- 
tachment was  attended  with  increased  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus^  but 
none  from  the  placenta.  In  due  time,  the  placenta  was  entirely  detach- 
ed, but  the  blood  still  continued  to  flow  from  the  uterine  surface  only. 

A  second  observation  was  now  made  with  another  placenta,  and  with 
the  same  results.  Ko  hemorrhage  whatever  was  observed  to  take  place 
from  the  detached  placental^surface,  whilst  blood  poured  profusely  from 
the  uterine,  increasing  as  the  detachment  continued. 

In  a  third  instance,  the  placenta  was  abruptly  torn  away  from  the 
nterus,  but  blood  continued  to  flow  freely  from  the  denuded  uterine  sur- 
face after  the  separation. 

In  a  fourth  cdse,  the  placenta,  foetus,  and  membranes  were  together 
removed  from  the  uterine  cavity.  The  investing  portion  of  the  uterus 
contracted  immediately  on  their  removal,  but  still  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  poured  out  from  that  portion  of  its  interior  to  which  the  pla^ 
centa  had  been  attached. 
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The  following  observations  were  also  made  in  the  course  of  this  experi- 
ment,  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to*  subjoin.  1.  On  detaching 
the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  a  number  of  white,  elastic,  filamentous- 
looking  bands  were  observed  to  pass  from  one  organ  to  the  other.  These 
were  probably  the  utero-placental  arteries:  they  were  easily  torn  across, 
and  their  divided  extremities  would  seem  to  close  up  and  retract  imme- 
diately upon  being  divide<l,  as  their  orifices  were  not  afterwards  percep- 
tible, nor  did  any  blood  issue  in  jets  from  the  denuded  uterine  sur&ce. 
2.  The  blood,  as  I  have  remark^,  which  came  from  the  uterus,  flowed 
in  a  continuous  stream,  and  was  of  a  bright  arterial  colour.  3.  Except 
from  the  divided  edges  of  the  uterine  wound,  and  the  denuded  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  no  blood  escaped  from  this  organ.  4.  Although 
no^  hemorrhage  came  from  the  detached  surface  of  the  placenta,  whilst 
the  organ  was  entire,  it  was  yet  found  on  tearing  or  lacerating  it,  while 
it  was  partially  adherent,  that  blood  flowed  from  the  torn  or  lacerated 
parts;  but  this  was  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent,  and  instead  of  being 
of  a  bright  arterial  colour  as  was  that  which  flowed  from  the  uterus,  it 
was  of  a  dark  purple  or  bluish  tint.  It  should  be  added,  that  each  foetus 
was  alive  during  these  observations,  and  continued  to  live  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Thus  it  would  appear  in  the  canine  species,  that  the  source  of  hemor- 
rhage, in  cases  in  which  the  placenta  is  partially  detached,  is  exclusively 
the  denuded  uterine  surface,  so  long  as  the  placenta  is  entire;  that  the 
blood  escapes  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  is  of  a  bright  vermilion  tint; 
that  no  blood  comes  from  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus; 
and  that  although  a  certain  amount  of  blood  may  escape  from  the  pla- 
centa, if  lacerated  or  torn  while  still  partially  adherent  to  the  uterus, 
this  is  comparatively  dtnall  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  venous  character. 

How  far  these  observations  apply  to  cases  of  partial  separation  of  the 
placenta  in  the  human  subject,  is  a  question  to  which  we  can  scarcely 
give  a  positive  answer,  until  the  structure  of  the  placenta  of  the 
bitch  has  been  further  examined,  and  compared  with  that  of  the 
human  species;  more  particularly  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  its  maternal  portion.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
human  placenta,  the  utero-placental  arteries  open  into  large  cells  formed 
by  the  inner  coat  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother,  and  that  between 
these  a  free  intercommunication  exists;  whereas  in  the  bitch  the  venous 
vessels  of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  do  not  constitute  a  cellular  or 
cavernous  structure,  but  in  form  and  distribution  resemble  ordinary 
veins.  It  remains  then  to  be  ascertained,  before  the  value  of  these 
observations  can  be  determined,  whether  there  be  a  free  lateral  com- 
munication between  these  veins  throughout,  so  as  to  permit  the  blood 
injected  into  them,  where  still  connected  with  the  uterus,  to  escape  at 
the  place  where  they  have  been  opened  by  detachment. 

Whilst,  therefore,  I  regard  these  experiments  as  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  as  affording,  in  the  general  analogy  which  subsists  between 
the  structure  of  the  placenta  in  the  two  cases,  some  support  to  the 
'doctrine  that  these  hemorrhages  have  exclusively  a  uterine  origin,  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  affirm,  that  they  are  positively  conclusive  oa 
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tliis  point.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  some  further  investigation 
into  tiie  stractnre  of  the  placenta  of  .the  bitch  is  necessary,  to  enable  us 
%o  assign  to  them  their  true  value  and  significance.  This  I  propose  to 
-undertake;  and  I  will  communicate  the  results  in  a  supplementary 
paper. — Association  Med.  Journal,  Jan,  7,  1853,  p.  10. 


104.— ON  PROLAPSUS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  VAGINA 
DURING  PREGNANCY  AND  LABOUR. 

By  J.  H.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary,  Dudley. 

[There  is  a  scarcity  of  information  amongst  medical  writers  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  following  case  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
During  the  whole  of  pregnaney  there  was  extreme  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri.     Mr.  Houghton  says:] 

Mrs.  S.,  aged  about  26,  was  taken  in  labour  with  her  second  child,  on 
the  13th  Nbvember,  1851,  at  4  p.m.  The  pains  continued  feeble  and 
infrequent  till  2  p.  m.  on  .the  following  day,  and  I  saw  her  about  four. 
The  head  presented  naturally;  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece;  the  passages  were  moist;  and  the  membranes  had  been  rup- 
tured about  twenty-four  hours  previously.  However,  on  examining  more 
carefully,  I  found  that  the  os  uteri  was  close  to  the  outlet;  that  the 
walls  of  the  uterus,  from  the  margin  of  the  os  to  that  part  of  the  uterus 
against  which  the  head  of  the  child  pressed,  formed  a  cone  about  three 
inches  long,  the  apex  downwards,  as  though  the  neck  of  the  uterus  had 
dilated  simultaneously  instead  of  becoming  obliterated  before  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  commenced.  The  lips  of  the  os  were  exceedingly  thick, 
rigid,  and  unyielding,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  cone  above  described 
presented  the  same  unyielding  character.  The  pains  were  regular  and 
tolerably  strong.  As  the  labour  proceeded,  the  whole  mass,  uterus  and 
head,  came  down  together,  dragging  with  it  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
va^a,  and  at  length  obliterating  the  anterior  cul  de  sac  of  the  vagina; 
and  the  considerable  tumour  thus  formed  dilated  the  vulva.  The  descent 
continuing,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  hardly  progressing  at  all, 
the  uterus  came  so  low  down  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  wag 
pushed  outside  the  vulva,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
posterior  half  of  the  vskginal  orifice  together,  formed  an  elliptical  opening, 
through  which  the  head  of  the  child  could  be  readily  felt,  and  if  neces- 
sary could  have  been  seen.  Still  the  os  uteri  continued  firm,  hard,  and 
unyielding,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  os,  with  an  extraordinary 
caput  su(^edaneum,  protruded  from  the  vagina.  Still  the  rigidity  con- 
tinued, and  I  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  the  dilatation  being  effected  by 
natural  means. 

The  above  is  a  pretty  fair  account  of  what  took  place  until  about  eight 
o'clock,  p.m.,  and  then  things  were  much  in  the  state  described.  The 
patient  being  a  pale,  delicate,  little  woman,  venesection  was  not  per- 
formed, but  tartar  emetic  in  nauseating  doses,  was  given,  and  nausea 
was  kept  up  for  about  three  hours.  After  this,  two  scruples  of  laudanum 
were  administered. 
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At  this  time  the  oondltion  of  the  patient  was  much  as  follows: — Os 
uteri  rather  larger  tiian  a  five  shUling  piece;  caput  saccedaneum  pro- 
truding through  the  os;  bones  of  the  head  pressing  on  the  margin  of  the 
08,  which  was  thick,  bard,  and  very  unyielding.  Pains  strong.  Anterior 
cut  de  sac  of  vagina  obliterated  with  each  pain,  and  a  disposition  for  the 
whole  OS  uteri  to  pass  externally  at  every  pain.  For  sometime  after  the 
laudanum  was  given  the  pains  became  more  moderate,  but  they  never 
ceased,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  they  returned  sharply;  the  os,  if  any- 
thing, showing  more  disposition  to  dilate,  though  still  very  firm,  bard, 
and  rigid;  and  I  had  serious  fears  that  incision  of  the  os  uteri  would 
become  necessary. 

All  things  considered,  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  if  the  faint  hope 
of  dilatation,  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  would  be  realized,  and, 
whilst  waiting  to  continue  the  same  course  of  treatment  which  I  had 
hitherto  adopted,  and  which  consisted  in  preventing  the  total  inversion 
of  the  vagina,  and  entire  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  child  and  uterus 
en  mtKse  during  each  pain,  this  accident  threatening  with  each  c<mtrac- 
tion  of  the  uterus,  indeed  once  happening  to  a  considerable  extent  when 
I  had  been  late  in  watching  a  pain.     To  effect  my  purpose  I  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner: — Having  replaced  the  uterus  and  vagina  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  watched  carefully  for  each  pain,  and  when  it  was  about  to 
commence  I  passed  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand  into  the  interior  cul  de 
sac  of  the  vagina,  and  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  into  the  posterior 
cul  de  sac;  my  fingers  and  thumb  thus  embraced  the  os  uteri  and  child's 
head,  and  whilst  it  allowed  the  latter  to  press  against  and  dilate  the 
former,  I  supported  the  whole  mass  in  its  proper  position,  or  nearly  so; 
and  thus,  as  I  conceived,  imitated  nature  to  the  best  of  my  ability  by 
keeping  the  uterus  artificially  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
maintaining  a  point  of  suppwt  to  the  uterus,  to  allow  of  the  pressure  of 
the  child's  head  upon  the  oS)  and  hence  its  further  dilatation.     For 
some  time  the  dilatation  continued  very  slowly,  and  I  could  feel,  Arom 
time  to  time-,  that  some  abrasion  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  of  the 
OS  had  taken  place.     The  os  now  very  tightly  embraced  the  head,  the 
posterior  lip  being  softish,  the  anterior  very  hard  and  thick.     At  about 
half-past  eleven  o'clock,  during  a  very  strong  pain,  and  whilst  I  was 
pursuing  the  same  plan,  I  felt  something  suddenly  give  way,  and  the 
child  was  almost  immediately  born  alive ;  in  fact,  laceration  of  the  pos- 
terior lip  of  the  OB  uteri  had  taken  plaee'to,   I  suppose,  an  inch  in  ex- 
tent.    No  flooding  followed,  and  the  placenta  came  away  without  any 
difficulty;  except  that  with  it  down  came  the  uterus  and  vagina.     The 
laceration  was  then  distinctly  seen,  and  the  whole  of  the  os  uteri  swollen 
an^l  tumid;  this  was  easily  returned;  the  patient  was,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected,  much  exhausted;  a  stimulant  and  dose  of  opium  were  given,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  rest. 

November  16th.  A  good  deal  exhausted  and  very  sore.  Countenance 
good;  tongue  moist;  pulse  80,  soft;  no  fever.  Passed  her  water  twice, 
and  had  two  motions;  no  swelling  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen;  she  is 
in  good  spirits;  she  sat  up  when  her  bowels  were  relieved;  the  uterus 
then  came  down  and  remains  down  now;  the  laceration  and  the  abrasions 
on  the  anterior  lip  can  be  seen.    I  returned  the  uterus,  and  desired  that 
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it  might  be  returned  as  often  as  it  came  dewn,  and -supported  by  a  peri- 
neal buidage,  first,  bowe?er,  lamenting  it  veil.  . 

17th.  Some  diarrhoea  and  pain  in  the  nteruSi  but  no  distension  or 
general  hardness  of  the  abdomen;  for.  this,  a  ponltiGe,  and  some  grey 
powder,  with  Dover's  powder,  was  given;  and  under  this  treatment 
these  symptoms  gradually  subsided.  > 

J  On  the  27th,  ''the  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdomen  have  quite* 
subsided,  and  her  health  is  much  improved."  To-day  she  told  me  that 
she  was  much  neglected  in  her  first  confinement,  and  has  had  prolapsus 
ever  since.  About  a  yeao:  since  she  had  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  fol« 
lowed  by  a  miscarriage  at  the  fourth  month;  since  this  time  her  uterus 
has  descended  daily,  and  has  prolapsed  everyday  during  her  pregnancy, 
even  to  the  day  of  her  delivery y  when  it  had  been  down  to  a  considerable 
extent,  forming  a  large  tumour  externally.  At  times  she  has  had  con> 
siderable  discharge  firom  it,  and  was  aware  of  ulceration  existing  round 
the  OS.  It  has  frequently  been  down  as  large  as  her  two  fists;  and 
although  she  has  been  a  great  sufferer  during  her  pregnancy,  she  has  not 
consulted  any  medical  man  about  it,  but  allowed  it  to  progress  without 
interference. 

On  the  29th  November  she  had  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  well- 
ibarked  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  threatening  sup- 
puration; this,  however,  was  averted.  On  Christmas  Day  she  sat  up 
for  the  first  time,  her  health  being  good,  and  her  spirits  excellent.  The 
prolapsus  returns  whenever  she  sits  up,  but  the  uterus  is  easily  restored 
to  its  proper  place  when  she  lies  down.  The  patient  continues  to  suffer 
from  prolapsus  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  best  devised  means  I  have 
been  able  to  suggest  have  failed  to  support  the  uterus  in  its  proper 
place.  Her  health  now  (February  24)  is  good,  but  she  suffers  much 
from  the  irritation  the  prolapsed  organ  causes. 

[These  cases  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  Dr.  Merriman,  in  a  short 
paper  in  the  '  Medical  Times,'  gives  some  account  of  six  cases  collected 
from  various  sources.  Dr.  David  Davies  also,  in  his  '  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,*  relates  six  more;  and  Dr.  Ash  well  men- 
tions two  others.] 

From  a  review  of  these  fourteen  cases  we  find : — 

That  two  cases  were  primiparss;  four,  multipars;  in  eight,  the  number 
of  pregnancy  was  not  named. 

That  in  two  cases  the  head  presented;  in  twelve,  the  presentation  was 
not  named. 

That  in  four  cases  there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  os;  in  ten,  the  stajte 
of  the  OS  was  not  mentioned. 

That  in  thirteen  the  prolapsus  was  complete;  in  one,  this  was  not 
mentioned. 

That  in  one  case  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  opium,  remedies  cal- 
culated to  overcome  rigidity,  were  used  without  benefit;  in  four,  counter- 
pressure  was  used;  in  four  dilatation;  in  four,  the  mode  of  proceeding 
does  not  seem  clearly  related;  in  two,  incisions  were  practised;  in  one, 
turning. 

.  In  twelve  cases  the  patients  recovered,  I  presume  with  prolapsus  uteri 
remaining;  in  one,  death  occurred;  in  one,  recovery  without  prolapsus. 
VOL.  XXVIL  R 
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Kaptvre  of  the  cervix  uteri  took  place  in  one  case. 

The  most  striking  fact  arising  from  the  above  summary  is,  that  out  of 
Ibvrteen  patients  who  suffered  from  so  serioas  an  accident  as  prolapsaa 
uteri  during  labour,  thirteen  recovered.  Hence  in  these  cases  we  ha^e 
imieh  to  hope  for,  however  serious  they  may  seem  at  first. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  eridence  before  ns  supplies  materials  for 
deciding  upon  tiie  best  mode  of  treatment  in  these  cases,  for  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  mnch  divided  amongst  the  persons  who  con- 
ducted the  cases  recorded, — for  four  used  counter-pressure;  four,  dilata- 
tion; four  did  not  record  their  proceeding;  two  practised  incision;  one, 
turning.  But  the  accounts  of  most  of  them  are  so  meagre  that  we  can- 
not attach  much  importance  to  them  as  guides  to  practice. 

Counter-]vessure,  dilatation,  and  incision,  are  the  modes  of  treatment 
which  were  most  practised,  and  which  seem  most  naturally  to  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  meet  the  difficol- 
ties  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  on  each  of  these  a  word  may  be  said. 

Counter-pressure^  and  by  this  I  mean  supporting  the  uterus  in  situ,. 
seems  to  be  applicable  in  all  cases  of  prolapsus  during  labour.  It  waa 
used  in  four  of  the  cases  reported, — indeed,  on  seeing  a  case  this  mode 
of  treatment  at  once  suggests  itself,  (at  least  it  did  so  to  me  and  to  three 
other  observers,  though  I  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  case,  or 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  one  occurring).  For,  on  seeing  the  uterus 
and  vagina  protruded,  and  reflectlDg  how  the  uterus  is  naturally  sus- 
pended in  the  pelvis,  it  follows  almost  as  a  corollary  to  the  mind,  that 
by  supporting  the  vagina  by  means  of  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  thua 
maintaining  its  proper  cut  de  sac^  a  point  is  afforded  for  the  uterus  to  act 
from,  from  which  the  head  of  the  child  or  the  membranes,  if  entire,  may 
press  upon  the  os.  and  thus  facilitate  dilatation. 

Some  of  these  cases,  however,  are  attended  with  extreme  rigidity,  and 
spontaneous  dilatation  may  not  be  so  easily  effected,  and  then  mechanical 
dilatation  or  incision  must  be  decided  upon. 

Mechanical  dUatation  was  performed  in  four  of  the  cases, — ^but  these 
four  cases  all  occurred  when  mechanical  views  of  parturition  were  preva- 
lent, and  long  before  the  physiology  of  labour  was  understood.     Inde- 
pendently of  any  injury  which  might  be  done  to  the  os  uteri  by  the  act 
of  dilatation,  I  think  that  upon  physiological  grounds  there  are  strong  ob- 
jections to  it, — for  if  the  views  promulgated  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  be  cor- 
rect, and  of  their  general  truth  I  feel  no  doubt,  then  by  the  act  of. 
dilatation  we  should  be  running  great  risk  of  producing  violent  uterine 
action,  by  stimulating  the  reflex  function  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  proba- 
bly induce  the  greatest  dang^  we  have  to  fear, — ^riz.,  violent  pains  and 
laceration  of  the  cenrix  or  body  of  the  uterus.     Hence  I  should  not  be. 
disposed  to  try  dilatation  were  another  case  to  come  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

Incision  of  the  cervix  was  practised  in  two  cases,  and  both  did  well. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
the  propriety  of  incising  the  cervix  in  cases  of  extreme  rigidity  of  the'  os 
uteri,  and  names  of  high  repute  are  ranked  amongst  its  advocates — 
Murphy,  Lever,  Tyler  Smith,  Kennedy,  &c. 
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Dr.  Murphy  observes:  **  Alter  all,  in  making  iDciaions  we  are  only 
imitating  nature,  who,  in  her  own  way,  often  incises  the  cervix, — yon 
eannot  go  wrong  in  following  her  example,  and  therefore,  when  you  meet 
with  these  very  embarrassing  cases  (simple  rigidity),  I  feel  justified  in 
recommending  you  to  incise  the  cervix;"  and  Dr.  Lever  considers  that 
"the  operation  is  free  from  danger  or  pain,  or  fear  of  hemorrhage."  Dr. 
Smith  also  recommends  it  in  extreme  cases  of  rigidity. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  whilst  arguing  gene- 
rally  against  the  practice,  and  looking  upon  it  in  a  much  more  serious 
light  than  Dr.  Lever  seems  to  do,  would  still  allow  it,  but  "  only  with 
extreme  caution  in  unmanageable  cases,  and  then  not  till  all  other  means 
of  procuring  dilatation  had  failed." 

But  if  there  can  be  an  extreme  case,  I  conceive  that  such  a  one  as 
that  I  have  recorded  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  number;  and  remem- 
bering the  imminence  of  the  danger,  the  anxiety  it  creates,  and  the 
probable  resnit  of  waiting  too  long, — laceration  or  rupture, — I  am  dis- 
■posed  to  think  that,  after  well  weighing  all  the  facts  and  the  authorities 
I  have  been  able  to  ct>n8ult,  if  another  case  should  occur  to  me,  I  would 
try  counter-pressure  for  a  time,  and  if  then  the  rigidity  continued  in 
spite  of  the  ordinary  means  of  overcoming  it,  I  would  incise  the  os;  and 
I  am  the  more  disposed  to  this  conclusion  by  remembering  the  admitted 
uncertainty  of  all  the  means  which  have  hitherto  been  devised  for  over- 
coming rigidity  of  the  os  uteri. — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  May  1853,  p,  308. 


106.— ON  PROLAPSUS  OP  THE  ANTERIOR  WALL  OF  THB 

VAGINA  AS  AN  OCCASIONAL  CAUSE  OF  FETID, 

PHOSPHATIC,  MUCOUS  URINE. 

By  Db.  Goldino  Bird,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[Dr.  Bird  remarks  that  middle-aged  females  sometimes  suffer  great  dis- 
tress from  symptoms  similar  to  those  occasioned  by  enlarged  prostate  in 
the  male;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the 
urine  when  passed  being  fetid,  ropy,  and  containing  much  mucus.  He 
endeavoured  to  trace  these  symptoms  to  a  similar  cause,  namely,  a  pre- 
Tention  of  the  complete  emptying  of  the  bladder,  and  the  retention  of  a 
portion  of  urine,  so  as  to  produce  in  it  decomposition.  Such  a  cause, 
he  considers,  a  prolapsion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.     He  says:] 

Almost  the  first  case  in  which  I  recognised  the  condition  to  which  I 
am  alluding,  occurred  about  eight  years  ago  in  the  person  of  a  stout, 
tolerably  healthy-looking  woman,  who  had  been  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  had  ceased  to  menstruate  for  three  or  four  years.  She 
complained  of  great  sense  of  distress  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
with  weight  and  bearing  down.  Walking  was  painful  to  her,  and  she 
was  almost  constantly  tortured  with  a  desire  to  empty  the  bladder.  The 
urine  was  very  offensive,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  dense,  ropy 
mucus  mixed  with  phosphates.  Suspecting  the  possible  presence  of  a 
calculus,  I  introduced  a  catheter,  but  little  urine  escaped,  and  no  con- 
cretion could  be  felt    But  on  examining  the  vagina,  a  large  pink  look- 
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ing  m^  depended  from  its  anterior  wall,  and  almost  separated  the  labia. 
She  was  indeed  suffering  from  prolapsus  of  the  bladder  into  a  pouch 
formed  in  the  anterior  raginal  walL  By  keeping  the  bladder  emptied 
by  the  daily  use  of  the  catheter^  the  urine  soon  recovered  its  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  mucus  decreased  considerably.  The  decomposition 
of  the  secretion  in  this  vesical  pouch  had  evolved  ammonia,  which  had 
irritated  the  bladder  and  caused  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  loaded 
with  the  earthy  salts,  from  its  lining  membrane.  I  sent  the  patient  to 
my  brother,  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  as  I  believed  no  permanent  cure  could 
be  obtained  while  the  prolapsus  eidsted.  He  applied  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 
After  the  slough  came  away,  sufficient  contraction  occurred  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  vesical  pouch,  and  the  patient  remained  free  from 
the  ailment  which  had  so  long  distressed  her.  I  have  met  with  so  many 
analogous  cases,  that  I  am  iiersuaded  of  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  fetid  phosphatic  mucous  urine  in  the  female 
to  the  imperfect  emptying  of  the  bladder  from  prolapsus  of  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall.  Every  one  is  well  aware  of  the  frequency  of  enlarged 
prostate  as  a  cause  of  this  state  of  the  urine  in  the  male,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  now  drawn  attention  will  be  found  to  be  as 
frequent  a  cause  of  this  state  in  the  female.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
I  have  seen  complete  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  produce  a  similar  result, 
evidently  by  drawing  the  bladder  out  of  its  position,  and  thus  interfer- 
ing with  its  being  perfectly  emptied  at  the  will  of  the  patient. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  ailment  in  question  is  nearly,  although  not 
exclusively,  confined  to  females  who  are  called  upon  for  laborious  exer- 
tion generally  too  soon  after  their  confinements;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  uterine  displacements*  Certainly  I  have 
met  with  but  very  few  cases  in  the  higher  ranks. 

Although  this  little  communication  presents  no  very  attractive 
features,  I  do  feel  it  deserves  a  moment's  notice,  as  I  have  seen  many 
poor  women  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  Uieir  bread  as  domestic 
servants,  from  ike  apparent  incurability  of  the  ulment.  A  few  months 
ago,  a  lady  who  resides  in  my  neighbourhood,  expressed  to  me  her  deep 
regret  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  discharging  her  cook,  a  really 
valuable  and  trusty  servant,  on  account  of  the  urinous  and  even  fetid 
odour  which  exhaled  from  her  person.  The  poor  woman  had  been  out 
of  place  for  a  long  time  before  entering  this  lady's  service,  on  account  of 
this  very  ailment.  Her  kind  mistress  had  already  obtained  medical 
advice  without  any  relief.  On  the  patient  calling  on  me  with  her  urine, 
I  found  it  to  be  strongly  alkaline,  exceedingly  fetid,  and  loaded  with 
mucus  and  phosphates.  She  never  had  been  married,  but  had  suffered, 
.as  she  fancied,  from  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  for  many  yet^.  I  found, 
that,  after  emptying  the  bladder  by  the  ctitheter  as  completely  as  possi- 
.ble,  the  urine  secreted  and  removed,  in  half  an  hour  was  slightly  acid, 
.and  scarcely  fetid.  I  desired  her  to  call  on  me  early  on  the  following 
morning,  before  attempting  to  pass  water;  and  I  then  discovered  the 
labia  to  be  separated  by  a  large  soft  red  body,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  depending  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  filled  with  her  prolapsed  blad- 
der.   The  use  of  an  ipjection  of  infusion  of  galls  three  times  a-day 
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into  the  vagina,  the  wearing  of  an  abdominal  support,  with  a  perineal 
pad,  and  the  administration  of  iron  and  qnina,  with  dilute  phosphoric 
acid,  soon  restored  her  to  health  and  comfort,  and  enabled  her  mistress 
to  retain  her  services. 

A  nearly  identical  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  fiivourite  servant  of 
a  lady  of  rank,  who  had  actually  obtained  for  her  the  opinion  of  more  than 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons,  as  she  was  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  calculus.  She  was  ultimately  completely  relieved  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. But  there  was  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this  case  worth  mention* 

ing,  and  which  I  learned  from  the  mistress,  Lady  0 .   It  appears  that, 

after  failing  to  obtain  relief  from  legitimate  sources,  she  had  been  induced 
to  consult  a  '*wise  woman,"  residing  in  the  village  where  her  lady's 
country  residence  was  situated.  This  sibyl  told  her  that  she  laboured 
under  "sinking  of  the  womb,"  and  that  she  could  cure  her.  On  her 
next  visit,  the  woman  introduced  something  into  the  vagina.  The  opera- 
tion gave  her  very  considerable  pain,  but,  to  her  great  delight,  it  cer- 
tainly diminished  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  offensive  character 
of  the  urine.  She  retained  this  body  for  some  months,  when  it  fell  out; 
and,  on  being  shown  me,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a 
large  smooth  black  siliceous  pebble,  so  common  in  the  beds  of  brooks' 
and  shallow  streams.  Whatever  induced  the  old  woman  to  make  her 
diagnosis,  her  clumsy  substitute  for  a  pessary  had  afforded  no  small 
relief. 

I  would,  then,  in  conclusion,  express  a  hope  that,  whenever  a  female 
18  found  to  labour  under  the  annoyance  and  distress  accompanying  the 
excretion  of  fetid  mucous  phosphatic  nrine,  the  state  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina  should  be  carefully  examined  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and 
I  believe  the  ailment  will  be  often  cured  by  relieving  the  prolapsed  state 
of  that  viscus  by  the  means  well  known  to  every  practitioner. — Me<L 
Times  and  Gazette,  Jan,  1,  1853,/).  11. 


106.— ON  INFLAMMATORY  AND  NON-INFLAMMATORY 
RUPTURES  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSICAL  CYSTS. 

By  Db.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh. 

[From  the  cases  and  observations  of  Dr.  Simpson  on  this  subject,  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  deduced.] 

1.  The  cysts  forming  an  ovarian  dropsy,  occasionally  rupture,  first, 
from  inflammatory  effusion  into  and  distension  of  their  cavities;  or, 
secondfy,  (the  contents  of  the  cysts,  being  only  the  common  bland  secre- 
tion of  such  cysts,  and  unmixed  with  any  inflammatory  matter),  they 
may  rupture  from  mere  over-dilatation  and  gradual  attenuation  of  their' 
ooats,  or  under  sudden  mechanical  pressure  and  injury. 

2.  When  a  cyst  ruptures  from' the  effects  of  inflammation,  or  contains' 
within  it  at  the  time  of  rupture  inflammatory  secretions  and  materials, 
the  escaping  fluid,  if  effttsed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  is  always 
liable  to  be  followed  by  dangerous,  and  generally  &tal,  peritonitis. 
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S.  If,  1iow«T«r,  a  ojit  bants  into  ihe  peritoneum  under  meehanieftl 
iigary,  or  in  eonsequenoe  of  simple  laoenttion  from  over  distension  of  ite 
cavity,  and  the  fluid  effased  into  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum  is  consequent!  j 
not  commixed  with  inflammatory  secretion,  there  is  little  or  no  great 
tendency  to  peritonitis. 

4.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  thus  a  non-inflamed  ovarian  cyst  mp* 
tares  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  pre- 
served, or  at  least  prolonged,  by  this  accident. 

5.  When  an  ovarian  c]rst  ruptures  into  a  mucous  canal,  or  upon  the 
cutaneous  surface,  the  safety  or  danger  attendant  on  the  laceration  is 
not  regulated  by  the  inflamed  or  non-inflamed  character  of  the  effused 
fluid. 

6.  In  cases  in  which  the  fluid  of  an  ovarian  cyst  obtains  an  outlet  bj 
a  mucous  canal,  or  by  the  skin,  a  temporary  or  more  permanent 
reduction  of  the  tumour  and  comparative  cure  of  it  may  be  the  can- 
sequence. 

Lastly,  that,  as  in  many  cases  and  pointo  the  surgery  of  art  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  surgery  of  nature,  possibly  the  artificial  repetition  and 
establishment  of  the  above  modes  of  relief,  if  they  could  be  imitated  safely 
and  certainly,  may  yet  be  found  capable  of  temporarily  arresting,  if  not 
curing,  ovarian  dropsies,  in  some  appropriate  cases,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  instances  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  formed  by  one  large 
preponderating  cyst. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Dec.  1852, 
p.  531. 


107. — On  the  Position  of  the  Patient  in  Tappvug  Ovarian  Cytte. 
By  Dr.  T.  H.  Tannbb,  Charlotte  street,  Bedford  square. — [In  the  last 
volume  of  the  *  Retrospect'  we  mentioned  the  plan  advocated  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, — that  of  tapping  in  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy  in 
the  recumbent  posture  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  instead  of  the  half  sit- 
ting posture  upon  a  couch  or  chair.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
this  plan  of  Dr.  Simpson's,  Dr.  Tanner  observes] 

First,  it  is  a  comfortable  one,  free  from  restraint,  and  one  from  which 
the  patient  has  not  afterwards  to  be  moved;  secondly,  the  belly-bandage, 
and  the  two  assistente  necessary  to  tighten  it,  in  order  to  promote  the 
flow  of  the  fluid  when  the  sitting  posture  is  adopted,  can  be  dispensed 
with;  thirdly,  that  the  cyst  is  more  completely  emptied  than  in  the 
usual  way;  and  fourthly,  syncope  is  much  less  likely  to  occur;  for  as 
this  takes  place  from  the  want  of  support  which  the  diaphragm  experi- 
ences, owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the  tumour,  so  this  want  is  less  felt  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  this 
woman  has  derived  great  relief  from  the  operation,  is  stronger  than  she 
was,  and  has  been  freed  from  all  feeling  of  distension,  pain,  and  dyspnoea.. 
Of  course  this  relief  can  only  be  regiurded  as  temporary;  for  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  not  only  will  the  sac  soon  refill,  but  that  the  smaller 
^ysto  will  not  long  remain  dormant. — Lancet,  Nov.  20,  1852,  p.  46S. 
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lOS.—ON  RUPTURE  OP  THE  PERINEUM. 
By  J.  Bak£B  Brown,  Eaq. 

[In  ft  {Miper  read  before  the  Medical  Society,  this  gentleman  oompletei 
his  ezperienoe  of  the  treatment  of  this  distressing  accident.  Mr.  Brown 
made  a  aeries  of  observations  upon  the  same  subject  in  1851;  The 
<^>eration  hr  its  relief  is  thus  described:] 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy:  the  knees 
well  bent  back  upon  the  abdomen  by  an  assistant  to  each  leg;  that  the 
parts  around  should  be  carefully  cleansed  of  hair  by  shading;  then  each 
assistant  should  hold  the  sides  of  the  yagina  and  perineum,  so  as  to 
insure  sufficicDt  tension  for  the  operator  to  make  a  clean  incision  with  a 
scalpel  down  into  the  vagina  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  each 
side,  removing  carefully  and  thoroughly  the  mucous  membrane.    Having 
done  both  sides,  there  would  still  remain  a  space  covered  with  mucous 
membrane  between  those  two  sides,  embracing  the  edges  of  the  rectum 
where  the  sphincter  was  lost;  that  this  must  also  be  carefully  denuded, 
— ^very  carefully,  because,  if  there  renuuned  the  slightest  portion  of  mn- 
«ous  membrane  around,  or  eved  near  to  the  rectum,  then  most  certainly 
there  would  be  a  recto-vaginal  fistula  after  the  restoration  of  the  peri- 
neum; that  some  operators,  especially  on  the  continent,  had  removed 
the  mucous  membrane  by  the  scissors,  but  Mr.  Brown  stated,  that  that 
vras  a  long  and  insecure  method,  and  that  the  knife  would  be  found 
quicker  and  better.    Mr.  Brown  observed,  that  as  soon  as  this  stage  of 
the  operation  was  completed,  the  sphincter  should  be  divided  as  before 
"described;  then  the  legs  should  be  relaxed,  and  the  thighs  brought  more 
in  apposition,  so  as  to  allow  the  sides  of  the  vagina  to  be  grasped  with 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  the 
sutures  were  passed  deeply  through  each  side,  as  deep  as  the  denuded 
sur&ces  of  the  vagina;  the  first  backwards,  as  near  the  rectum  as  possi- 
hie  without  piercing  it;  the  second  and  third  in  the  same  way;  that  the 
length  of  the  incision  should  correspond  with  the  scar  of  the  ruptured 
surfiioes;  that  the  sutures  were  double,  so  as  to  allow  the  quill,  or  more 
properly,  the  piece  of  elastic  bougie,  to  pass  through  each  suture  on  both 
sides.    Mr.  Brown  preferred  twine  to  silk  for  the  sutures,  because  it  was 
less  Irritating,  and  produced,  therefore,  less  suppuration;  that  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  should  then  be  passed  inte  the  vagina,  and  the 

forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to 
ascertain  that  there  was  no  opening;  that,  having 
secured  the  three  sutures  firmly  to  the  bougies,  it 
was  advisable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  incised 
surfiEUses  together  by  three  or  four  interrupted 
sutures;  that,  if  this  step  of  the  operation  be  care- 

J'  fuUy  done,  union  of  the  skin  would  quickly  take 
place,  and  materially  feunlitate  the  adhesion  of  the 

deeper  surfboes.'  Mr.  Brown  observed,  that  it  had  been  asserted  by 
many  aooouohenn  of  the  highest  eminence,  that,  if  the  operation  be  per- 
ionned  immediately  after  the  accident,  no  good  would  result,  as  the 
lochia  would  flow  in  between  the  sur&oes,  and  thus  prevent  adhesion 
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and  nmon;  tbia  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  Trogher,  who  statesy  in 
the  seventh  rolnme  of  the  '  Vienna  Jonrnal'  for  1851,  among  other  oon- 
closions  drawn  from  sixteen  cases,  "  that  a  faTourable  issne  could  only 
.  be  expected  where  there  was  a  very  moderate  flow  of  lochia'*;  also, 
"that  it  was  impossible  to  protect  the  margins  of  the  wound  from  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  lochia."    Mr.  Brown  believed  that  these  objee- 
tions  were  removed  by  dividing  the  sphincter;  if  not,  the  inneredges  of 
the  wound  would  be  gradually  drawn  apart  by  the  action  of  that  muscle 
and  the  lochia  would  penetrate;  whereas,  after  division,  those  edges 
were  i>erfectly  passive,  and  steadily  kept  together  by  the  sntores.     Mr. 
Brown  stated,  that,  for  the  convenience  of  discussion,  and  in  order 
to  make  his  paper  more  intelligible,  he  affirmed  four  distinct  propositions, 
which  he  hoped  to,  demonstrate  by  the  cases  which  followed: — First, 
That  the  oldest  and  worst  forms  of  ruptured  perineum  could  be  cured  by 
the  operation  he  had  already  described.    Secondly,  That  the  worst  forms 
could  be  cured  by  operating  immediately  after  the  lesion.     Thirdly. 
That  the  new  perineum  was  not  torn  by,  or  prejudicial  to,  subsequent 
parturition.      Fourthly,  That  those  forms  of  rapture  where  the  sphinc- 
ter was  not  torn  through,  should  be  cured,  to  prevent  prolapsus  uteri, 
&c.     Mr.  Brown  proposed  to  illustrate  tiie  first  proposition  by  five 
cases;  then  the  second  and  third  propositions  by  three  cases;  and,  fiually, 
the  fourth  proposition  by  two  cases.     In  all,  ten  cases,  which,  in  adcU- 
tion  to  the  two  already  published,  would  make  twelve  cases. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  45,  admitted  into  Victoria  Ward,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  January  30th,  1852.  Seventeen  years  ago  confined  with  her 
first  child;  instruments  were  used,  and  ever  since  has  had  no  control 
over  the  bowel;  has  had  five  more  children.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  oper- 
ation was  performed  at  Exeter,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  she  was  worse  than  before.  On  one  occasion  she  remained  seven- 
teen hours  on  the  night-stool,  and  was  generally  unable  to  leave  her 
house.  The  whole  of  the  structures  between  the  vagina  and  perineum 
have  been  torn  through,  there  beiug  no  remains  of  the  anterior  half  of 
sphincter  ani;  there  is  very  little  loose  integument  about  the  margins  of 
the  rent  in  the  perineum  consequent  on  the  former  oi>eration. 

February  4. — The  day  before  the  operation,  a  purgative  was  given, 
and  on  the  day  following,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  way 
already  described,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  with  a  slight  superfi- 
cial fistulous  opening  from  the  anus  to  the  vagina,  which  was  treated  by 
caustic,  and  the  patient  resumed  her  duties  with  comfort.  In  this  case 
the  bowels  had  been  confined  by  opium  eighteen  days. 

In  all  essential  points,  the  next  four  cases  were  similar  to  the  fore- 
going; in  each  of  them  the  operation  signally  succeeded. 

Case  6. — Mrs.  E.,  aged  — ,  a  private  patient,  confined  with  her  first 
child,  which  caused  complete  laceration  of  the  perineum;  the  rent  was 
through  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  but  not  through 
the  deep  fibres  nor  through  the  rectum.  The  operation  was  performed 
December  29th,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  following  January  she  was  eon- 
Talesoent 

Case  7. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  85,  a  private  patient;  February,  1851^  de- 
livered of  her  first  child  after  forty-eight  hours  of  eontinued  labour; 
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^perineum  oontiniied  like  soaked  pasteboard,  and  no  care  or  attention 
prevented  the  perineum  giving  way  entirely  through  the  superficial  fibres 
of  the  sphincter.  Operation  immediately  performed,  but  the  sphincter 
not  divided.  The  cure,  therefore,  was  much  protracted.  Aug.  27, 
1852. — This  patient  was  delivered  of  her  second  child,  and  under  care, 
no  fresh  rupture  of  the  perineum  occurred. 

Case  8. — Mrs.  V.,  aged  29,  October,  1851,  first  child,  twenty-four 
liours  in  strong  labour,  the  last  six  producing  no  good  results;  os  uteri 
gone,  the  head  on  the  perineum;  the  forceps  had  been  nsed  by  the  medi- 
cal man  in  attendance,  and  rupture  of  the  perineum  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  through  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  but  not 
tlirough  the  deep  fibres,  was  the  result.  The  operation  in  the  manner 
before  described  was  p^ormed,  with  the  exception  of  the  division  of  the 
sphincter,  which  rendered  the  union  much  slower  than  it  would  have 
been;  but  the  patient  did  very  well,  and  on  the  12th  Nov.,  1852,  Mr. 
Brown  attended  the  lady,  and  she  had  a  good  labour,  and  no  fresh  rup- 
ture ensued. 

Case  9.— ^Blizabeth  Tixmage,  aged  87,  admitted  into  Boynton  Ward, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  March  26th,  1852;  Three  years  ago,  at  her  con- 
finement, the  perineum  was  completely  ruptured  by  the  sudden  descent 
of  the  head  without  medical  assistance,  at  the  moment  of  its  extrusion. 
The  rupture  did  not  go  through  the  sphincter  dr  recto- vaginal  septum*, 
and  she  had  hot  suffered  from  incontinence  of  fsecal  dejections,  but  much 
from  procidentia  uteri,  which  partially  extruded  from  the  vagina,  and 
pressed  on  the  rectum,  producing  fissure  of  that  bowel.  The  fissure  was 
first  cured  by  division  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  cure  of  the  procidentia 
uteri  attempted  by  the  usual  remedies  for  the  restoration  of  the  healthy 
but  did  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  absence 'of  the  floor  of  the  va^a, 
and  on  April  7th,  the  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  perineum 
was  performed,  as  already  explained,  and  on  the  24th  the  patient  was 
discharged  cured,  with  a  sound  perineum,  and  free  from  procidentia 
uteri. 

Case  10.— Elizabeth  A.,  aged  23,  admitted  July  2nd,  1852,  into 
Boynton  Ward,  St  Mary's  Hospital.  Had  been  married  twelve  months, 
confined  five  months  ago,  labour  lasted  three  days,  no  instruments  used. 
The  perineum  had  been  ruptured  through  its  whole  extent,  but  the  rent 
bad  not  passed  through  the  sphincter.  There  was  procidentia  uteri,  and 
discomfort  about  the  rectum,  produced  by  pressure  of  the  uterus  on  that 
bowel.  On  the  7th  the  operation  was  performed  as  previously  described, 
and  on  the  30th  she  was  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  Barnes  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  greatimprovement  would  be  effec- 
ted in  Mr.  Brown's  operation  if  the  bead  sutures,  invented  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Brooke,  were  substituted  for  the  quill  sutures.  These  bead  Sutures 
had  been  found  very  useful  in  cases  of  perineal  laceration,  and  could  be 
applied  anywhere,  and  at  any  depth  from  the  surface.  Moreover,  by 
their  employment,  not  only  the  external  wound,  but  the  internal  also, 
that  is,  the  wound  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  could  be  brought 
together,  and  thus  a  large  gap  which  favoured  the  formation  of  matter 
would  be  presented.    If  this  suture  were  employed,  it  would  not  be 
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foand  neoesMry  to  tlivide  the  sphincter;  and  this  was,  he  conceived,  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  patient.  In  Hr.  Brown Voperatibns,  the  sphinc- 
:ter  had  been  £nded  in  a  manner  inferior,  in  his  (Dr.  Barnes's)  opinion, 
to  the  Bubcntaneoas  section  practised  by  the  late  M.  Blandin,  of  Farii^ 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

[Dr.  HuBFHT,  considering  the  obstetrical  rather  than  the  surreal 
division  of  the  subject,  said,  there  were  cases  of  perineal  laceration  of 
a  less  serious  nature  in  which  the  propriety  of  operation  might  be  ^ues- 
tionable.] 

When  the  laceration  had  involved  only  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
aphincter  ani,  and  the  patient  still  retained  the  power  of  commanding 
her  motions,  especially  if  the  perineal  space  were  originally  of  small  ex- 
tent, he  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  abstain  from  closing  the 
rent,  because,  at  the  next  labour,  it  was  highly  probable  that  rupture 
would  again  take  place.  If  the  operation  could  restore  to  the  patient  a  per- 
fectly extensile  natural  perineum,  he  should  not  object  to  its  perifbr- 
mance;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  the 
closure  of  the  wound  was  of  a  far  less  yielding  nature  than  the  original 
structure,  and  therefore  was  doubly  susceptible  of  laceration.  He  waa 
decidedly  opposed  to,  and  was  almost  induced  to  say  he  protested  against, 
the  performance  of  an  operation  in  recent  cases  as  soon  as  possiUe  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  rupture.  It  was  vitally  important  for  some  time 
after  delivery  to  avoid  the  accession  of  inflammation  in  the  tissues  ad- 
jacent to  the  uterus;  and  if  inflammation  were  set  up  in  the  vagina» 
there  was  great  reason  to  dread  its  extension.  Besides,  it  was  well 
known  that  a  laceration  of  the  perineum,  which,  a  few  hours  after  de- 
livery might  appear  of  formidable  extent,  would  frequently  contract  in 
two  or  three  days  to  one  of  insignificant  size,  so  that  an  operation  prac- 
tised prematurely  might  have  been  altogether  unnecessary.  For  these 
reasons,  he  considered  that  in  all  cases  of  perineal  rupture  in  which  an 
Operation  was  resolved  upon,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  defer  the 
operation  than  to  practise  it  immediately  after  parturition. 

•    [Mr.  Bbown,  in  conclusion,  remarked  that:] 

Dr.  Barnes  had  recommended  him  to  substitute  the  bead  suture  of 
Mr.  Brooke  for  the  quilled  suture,  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  bead 
suture,  however  excellent  it  might  be  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula  could  snc- 
ceed  better  than  the  quilled  and  interrupted  sutures  had  done  in  hia 
hands.  Dr.  Barnes  mentioned,  that  if  the  bead  suture  were  employed, 
division  of  the  sphincter  would  be  unnecessary;  division  of  the  sphincter, 
however,  was  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  his  operation,  tflA 
without  its  performance  he  should  not  look  with  aoy  confidence  for  suo- 
ceas.  He  had  never  seen  any  harm  result  from  the  prolonged  constipa- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  the  opium  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence 
over  the  patient,  by  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
80  diminishing  the  risk  of  inflammation.  He  preferred  complete  division 
of  the  sphincter  with  the  skin  covering  it,  to  the  subcutaneous  section  of 
Blandin,  because  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  relax  the  integu- 
ment ^nd  cellular  tissue  as  well  4s  to  paralyse  the  muscular  fibres.    Dr. 
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Xnrphy  was,  he  thoneht,  needlessly  apprehensiTe  of  Taginiiis  when  the 
operation  was  performed  immediately  after  labour;  he  (Mr.  Brown) 
thought  the  exhibition  of  opium  protected  the  patient  from  inflammation, 
and  he  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  resort  to  the  operation 
without  freely  administering  that  narcotic.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brown 
referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  lady,  who  had  become  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, was  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  governess,  having  a 
considerable  distance  each  day  to  walk  to  her  pupils.  She  had  suffered 
at  one  of  her  labours  a  severe  laceration  of  the  perineum,  and  now  had 
large  prolapsus  uteri  in  consequence;  she  was  obliged  to  wear  a  bandage 
in  order  to  keep  the  uterus  in  position;  but  this  was  a  source  of  great 
discomfort  to  her,  and  her  health  was  Ruling  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  she  was  placed:  He  (Mr.  Brown)  had  advised  her  to 
■vbmit  to  the  operation,  and  he  felt  sure  that  after  its  performance  she^ 
wonld  be  in  a  state  of  complete  comfort. — Med,  Timts  and  GazttU^ 
Jan.  15,  1858,  p,  72. 


109.— ON  DTSMENORRH(EA. 

By  Dr.  Jas.  Hsnbt  Bennet. 

[Speaking  of  the  form  of  disease  produced  by  o6ntraction  of  the  os  in- 
ternum. Dr.  Bennet  says:] 

The  cause  of  the  pain  experienced  under  the  circumstances  is  evident. 
The  cavity  of  the  non-pregnant  healthy  uterus  not  containing  more  than 
about  ten  or  eleven  drops  of  fluid,  as  soon  as  the  catamenial  secretion 
commences  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterine  cavity,  unless  the 
blood  find  a  free  exit  through  the  os  internum  aod  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix,  it  distends  the  uterus,  and  gives  rise  to  great  pain.  The 
obstruction  may  merely  be,  at  the  os  internum,  spasmodically  con- 
tracted ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  overcome,  the  blood 
.  escapes  freely,  and  pain  disappears.  But  if  the  os  internum  is  per- 
manently contracted,  or  the  contraction  exists  in  the  cervical  canal,  the 
pain  may  continue  throughout  the  catamenial  period.  A  contracted 
state  of  Uie  upper  part  of  the  cervical  canal,  or  of  the  os  internum,  ia 
not,  I  believe,  an  unfrequent  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix, 
from  the  swelling  and  hypertrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  which 
it  occasions.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  inflamed 
region  of  the  cervical  canal,  which  is  uniformly  dilated  by  the  existence 
of  inflammation.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Dr.  Simpson's  criterion 
of  the  existence  of  contraction  of  the  os  internum  is  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Dr.  Simpson  believes,  if  I  am  right  in  my  interpretation 
of  his  views,  that  unless  the  uterine  sound  pass  without  effort  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  there  is  contraction  of  the  os  internum.  Now  the  careful 
examination  of  many  hundred  females  with  the  sound,  has  led  me  to  a 
different  conclusion.  There  evidently  exists  at  the  os  internum  a  kind 
of  muscular  sphincter,  formed  by  a  strong  band  of  the  circular  muscular 
fibres  of  the  cervix,  and  destined  to  close  the  uterus  during  the  latter 
stages  of  pregnancy.  Generally  speaking,  this  sphincter,  in  the  natural 
itatCi  ifl  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  the  uterine  sound  passing  into  the 
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Mvity  of  the  litems,  nnlees  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  be  exer- 
eised.  In  nearly  all  the  females  I  examine,  in  the  interval  of  menstrua- 
tion, the  sound  passes  easily  along  the  cervical  cavity,  but  stops  at  the 
OS  internum,  and  that,  when  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  morbid  coarctation. 

[The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  review  in  'The  Lancet'  of  Dr. 
Bennet's  recent  work  on  'Inflammation  of  the  Uterus,  its  Cervix,  and' 
Appendages;  and  on  its  Connection  with  Uterine  Disease.'] — Lancet, 
/)ec.  18, 1852,  p.  571. 


110. — Cau  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  complicated  with  Dysmenorrhcea — 
Treatment  of  me  latter  by  Biborate  of  Soda,  Under  the  care  of  Db. 
BsNNBT. — [In  Germany,  the  biborate  of  soda  is  used  to  produce  uterine 
contraction,  and  to  fsunlitate  the  excretion  of  lochia  and  the  menstrual, 
fluid.  In  the  former  case  it  is  given  along  with  ergot,  and  in  the  latter, 
alone.  From  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  dysmenorrhcea,  and  the 
difficulty  of  its  management,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  it 
possesses  any  value  as  a  remedial  agent  in  this  disease.  The  following 
case  is  selected  as  illustrating  its  efficacy:] 

Eliza  York,  aged  26,  of  dark  complexion  and  florid  appearance,  was 
admitted  as  an  out-patient  Aug.  23,  1852,  on  account  of  cough,  attended 
with  some  dyspnoea.    Slhe  stated  that  she  had  been  losing  flesh  slightly 
for  several  months;  the  respiratory  sounds  beneath  each  clavicle  were 
somewhat  harsh,  but  no  decisive  indications  of  pulmonary  disease  could 
be  detected.     It  appeared,  that  although  her  cough  had  been  the  more 
alarming  to  her,  yet  she  had  in  reality  suffered  chiefly  from  a  very  pain- 
ful condition  of  menstruation.     She  had  been  married  for  two  years, 
and,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  catamenial  discharges:  had  been 
regular  in  their  recurrence,  lasting  usually  for  about  a  week,  and 
attended  throughout  with  such  great  suffering,  that  she  had  always  been 
compelled  to  observe  the  recumbent  posture  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.     The  matters  disdiarged  were  usually  very  dark  in  colour,  and 
and  mixed  with  clots  of  blood  and  numerous  flakes  of  whitish  membrane. 
In  the  intervals,  more  or  less  of  leucorrhoea  was  constantly  present, 
accompanied  by  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.    Her 
tongue  was  redder  than  naitural,  covered  at  the  tip  and  edged  with  pro^ 
minent  papilla,  and  somewhat  fissured.     Pulse  96,  and  a  little  sharp. 
Conformably  with  what  is  mostly  observed  in  those  who  suffer  from 
aggravated  dysmenorrhcea,  she  had  never  conceived.    She  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  great  variety  of  treatment,  but  with  very  little  advantage' 
and  the  last  menstrual  period  had  been  as  painful  as  any  of  the  preceding. 

As  it  appeared  probable  that  the  pulmonary  affection  was  either 
mainly  or  altogether  sympathetic.  Dr.  Bennet  directed  his  treatment 
solely  to  the  uterine  affection,  and  prescribed  his  usual  formula  of  the 
borax,  in  conjunction  with  a  mild  stomachic. 

Qi.  Magnes.  carbon,  gr.  v.,  pulveris  rhei  gr.  ii.,  sod»  biborat.  gr.  x., 
infuB.-  calumb.  ^i.,  ter  die  sumend.  Empl.  ammon.  cum  hydr. 
Inmbis  applicana. 
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August  30. — The  dose  of  medicine  onqtfnoning  mckneBS,  there  w«i 
mdded  to  it  acid,  hydrocyan.  dilat.  nxiL 

September  20. — The  menstrual  period  oocnrred  last  week,  and  was 
attended  by  scarcely  any  pain.  The  discharge  lasted  for  fi^e  days;  it 
.wras  oopions,  and  unmixed  with  either  shreds  or  flakes.  During  the 
"vrhole  time  she  continued  at  her  ordinary  aYocationSy  and  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  comfort  to  which  at  such  times  she  had  been  for  years  a  stranger. 

Pt.  medicament,  bis  die  sumend.     Ft.  empL 

Octob^  18. — Has  again  menstruated  without  any  material  suffering. 
The  aching  sensation  in  the  back  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  chest 
symptoms  have  also  all  but  vanished,  she  feels  very  well  and  is  anxious 
to  be  discharged. 

We  are  unable  to  discover  in  tiie  above  case  any  source  of  fSsdlacy 
which  should  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  the  remedies  the  markedly 
good  effect  which  followed  their  exhibition.  In  that  effect,  as  £ur  as  the 
uterus  is  concerned,  it  maj  be  safely  assumed  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
had  no  share,  not  only  on  account,  of  its  possessing  no  known  powers  in 
that  direction,  but  because  the  prescription,  as  at  first  ordered,  which  is 
the  one  usually  employed  by  Dr.  Bennett  has  produced,  in  very  numer- 
ous instances,  equally  pleasing  effects.  As  the  prescription  contains 
several  articles,  some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  doubt  the  ffiirness  of 
attributing  to  one  of  them  the  whole  of  the  results;  and,  from  never 
having  seen  the  borax  exhibited  alone,  we  cannot  give  a  positive  opinion. 
Our  belief,  however,  is  very  strong  that  it  alone  was  the  effective  ingre- 
dient^  and  we  ground  the  belief  on  the  fact,  that  various  combinations 
into  which  it  entered  have  succeeded  equally  well,  and  that  in  several 
cases  its  addition  to  a  mixture  which  had  been  in  use  without  benefit  for 
some  time  at  once  produced  the  desired  result. 

In  no  class  o&  maladies  than  those  affecting  the  menstrual  function  is 
it  more  necessary  to  remember  that  diseases  are  not  always  the  same 
which  are  called  by  the  same  name,  for  under  the  term  **  dysmenorrhoea" 
are  included  affections  which,  depending  on  nearly  opposite  causes,  are 
curable  by  almost  contrary  remedies.  In  selecting  the  latter  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  to  discriminate  carefully  the  real  nature 
.of  the  case.  The  class  of  cases  to  which  the  treatment  by  borax  appears 
to  be  especially  adapted  are  those  in  which  no  organic  disease  exists, 
but  which,  occurring  in  tolerably  robust  subjects,  are  attended  by  slight 
pyrexia,  pain  in  the  loins,  the  expulsion  of  jElakes  and  shreds  of  lymph, 
and  the  other  signs  of  a  disease  of  active  congestion  rather  than  mere 
nervous  derangement 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  dysmenorrhoea,  we  cannot  help  mentioning  a 
very  interesting  pathological  specimen  lately  shown  to  us. .  It  consisted 
of  a  complete  fibrinous  cast  of  the  uterus,  and  had  been  expelled  by  a 
middle-aged  married  woman,  during  an  attack  of  extremely  painful  men- 
struation. It  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  in  breadth  at  the 
upper  part,  where  two  slender  prolongations  marked  the  position  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  It  was  hollow,  and  had  thick,  tough  walls,  within 
which  the  thumb  could  be  introduced  with  ease.  Its  lower  part  was 
oontiiicted,  and  showed  very  plainly  the  mouldings  of  the  os  uteri:  its 
stnicture  was  composed  of  greyish  yellow  fibrine,  stained  with  blood. — 
Med,  Times  and  Gazette^  Dec.  4, 1852,/?.  566. 
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111.— CASKS  OP  COMPLICATED  POLYPUS  UTBEI,  WITH 

BBMABKS. 

By  Bb.  Fbanois  H.  Bamsbotham. 

The  term  "polypos  uteri"  has  been  given  at  different  times  to  organic 
diseases  of  the  uterine  stmcture,  as  well  as  to  formations  within  the 
uterine  cavity  of  very  yarious  and  dissimilar  kinds;  and  even  now,  though 
it  is  restricted  to  tamours  attached  by  vascnlar  connexion  to  the  uterine 
substance,  the  phrase  is  applied  to  more  than  one  rariety  of  morbid 
growths.  Some  are  dense,  firm,  and  compact  in  their  structure;  some 
soft  and  cellular;  some  of  a  florid  scarlet;  some  of  a  deep  peony  colour; 
and  some,  when  removed,  almost  white.  They  take  their  origin  also 
from  different  parts  of  the  organ, — the  fundus,  the  body,  the  internal 
channel  of  the  neck,  or  the  outer  circle  of  the  mouth  itself. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  essay  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  'Modieo- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,'  has  noted  four  distinct  species  of  polypus  uteri, 
none  of  them  malignant  in  their  nature: — the  fibrous; — the  follicular  or 
glandular,  which  he  describes  as  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  gfandulm 
Nabothi;  and  which,  consequently,  are  situated  only  at  the  mouth  or 
neck;— the  cystic  or  cellular,  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  small  vesicles  or 
cysts,  containing  a  fluid  more  or  less  transparent,  and  yellowish  in 
colour.  This  variety  is  formed  just  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  and  springs  from  every  part  of  the  cavity.  The  tumour  is  highly 
vascular;  and  the  cysts  composing  its  chief  bulk  are  bound  together  by 
fine  fibrous  tissue; — and,  lastly,  the  mucous,  which  does  not  grow  to  so 
large  a  size  as  either  of  the  others,  and  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  a 
morbid  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  and  to  be  analogous  to 
the  polypous  tumours  sometimes  formed  within  the  nose  and  other  mu- 
cous cavities. 

Of  these  the  fibrous  polypus  is  certainly  the  most  common;  and  by 
some  pathologists  it  is  regarded  as  the  true  fleshy  tubercle,  specimens  of 
•which  are  so  often  met  with  embedded  within  the  uterine  walls,  or  pro- 
jecting as  nodules  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  attached  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  organ  by  processes  more  or  less  slender,  and  invested  by 
an  extension  of  the  peritoneal  membrane.  It  is  supposed,  that,  if  these 
tubercles  are  deeply  embedded  within  the  uterine  tissue,  they  merely  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  organ,  and  give  an  irregularity  to  its  form;  but 
that,  if  they  are  situated  nearer  to  the  mucous  membrane,  they  project 
towards  the  carity,  carry  a  layer  of  uterine  fibres,  as  well  as  an  exten* 
sion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  before  them;  and  in  their  growth,  en- 
croaching more  and  more  upon  the  carity,  assume  the  pear-like  shape 
peculiar  to  most  polypous  tumours;  and,  finally,  dilating  and  passing 
through  the  os  uteri  so  that  they  gradually  protnideinto  the  vagina,  until 
their  chief  bulk  is  enclosed  within  that  canal. 

Qooch,  in  speaking  of  the  fibrous  polypus,  says,  that  "their  internal 
structure  in  most  cases  exactly  resembles  the  internal  structure  of  the 
large  white  tubercle  of  the  uterus,  commonly  called  the  fleshy  tubercle;** 
while  Baillie  says,  that  "  a  person  looking  on  a  section  of  the  one  and 
the  other  could  not  distinguish  between  them." 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pollock,  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
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Jamuury  13th  of  last  year,  that  gentieman  stated  that  the  Teoorda  of 
St.  Geoorge'a  Hospital  show,  tiiat  oat  of  39  oases  of  fihrons  tmnoon  of 
^Im  vtems,  38  were  oonnected  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  either  em- 
bedded within  them  or  pendulous  therefirom,  and  one  was  attached^  to 
ihe  eerviz  uteri;  that  in  one  case  two  tumours  projected  into  th&  caTitj 
of  the  peritoneum,  and,  heing  only  oonnected  to  the  uterus  by  thin,  long 
pedicles,  were  readily  moved  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  while  eleven  pro- 
jected into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.     In  six  of  these  latter  the  tumour 
'was  single;  one  was  very  largo  and  without  a  pedicle,  and  three  were 
pendulous.     In  five  of  the  cases  where  the  projection  was  internally, 
there  was  more  than  one  tumour,  the  others  being  embedded  in  the 
uterine  substance;  and  two  of  them,  having  protruded  through  the  os 
uteri  into  the  vagina,  were  extensively  ulcerated.     All  these  eleven 
tumours  would  be  classed  under  the  generic  term  of  polypus;  and, 
whether  we  consider  every  fibrous  polypus  a  variety  of,  and  identical  with,, 
the  fleshy  tubercle  or  not,  this  table,  as.  well  as  other  observations, 
proves  that  the  true  fleshy  tubercles  of  the  uterus  do  actually  not  un- 
frequently  protrade  internally,  as  well  as  on  the  outer  surface,  appearing 
even  as  a  tumour  in  the  vagina;  that  sometimes  they  are  connected  by 
a  narrow  neck  to  the  uterine  structure;  and  that  at  others  they  merely 
bulge  as  it  were  inwards,  carrying  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  uterus  before  them,  a  great  portion  of  their  substance  continuing 
still  embedded  within  the  uterine  parietes.       Under  either  of  these 
circumstances  ulceration  is  liable  to  take  place  in  their  investing  mem- 
brane, hemorrhage  to  occur,  and  indeed  all  the  symptoms  that  usually 
accompany  polypus  may  be  developed  in  succession.   If  they  are  attached 
by  a  pedicle  they  form  one  species  of  polypus,  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  same  means  that  would  avail  us  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease;  if 
their  base  is  broader  and  deeply  seated  in  the  uterine  walls,  they  are  not 
so  much  under  command;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  in  time  they  will 
destroy  life  by  giving  rise  to  hemorrhage  and  other  debilitating  drains. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  22, 1853,  p.  86. 


112. — On  the  Ligature  in  Poylpus  Uteri,  By  Db.  Francis  H, 
Ramsbotham. — [In  all  the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Bamsbotham  has  opera- 
ted, it  has  been  with  the  straight  double  canula,  commonly  known 
as  "Dr.  Gooch's  polypus  canula.'*  He  has  generally  used  whipcord 
as  a  ligature.  He  at  flrst  used  that  peculiar  kind  of- silk  called 
"dentist's  twist,'  but  found  that  it  stretched,  and  so  used  the  former 
in  preference.  On  the  continent  the  knife  is  preferred  to  the  ligature; 
and  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he  always  uses  a  curved  knife.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  ligature.  Dr.  Bamsbotham  remarks:] 

The  only  danger  in  applying  the  ligature  is  the  possibility  of  including 
within  its  grasp  either  tiie  neck  of  the  uterus  or  some  of  the  healthy 
structure  of  that  organ,  near  to  where  the  polypus  arises.  The  latter 
nisdianoe,  indeed,  might  easily  occur,  if  that  part  of  the  uterus  which 
fives  origin  to  the  tumour  were  drawn  down,  indented,  and  partially 
inverted,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the  attachment  is  towards  the 
fundus.  -  This  may  be  obviated  by  surrounding  the  tumour  at  some 
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difltanoe  below  its  aitaehment;  for  it  fortanately  happens  that  that  pov^ 
tion  of  the  stem  left  in  oonnexioii  with  the  uterine  stmotnre  will  decay* 
and  wither,  and  come  away  in  shreds,  or  will  be  absorbed,  after  the 
separation  of  the  chief  bulk  of  the  mass  has  taken  place.  The  sensation 
of  |>ain  experienced  bj  the  woman  on  tightening  the  string  will  be  oar 
best  guide  to  determine  whether  we  have  embraced  any  part  of  the 
ntems  itself;  if  she  complains  mnch,  suspicion  should  be  awakened,  the 
noose  relaxed,  and  again  drawn  tight  over  a  lower  portion  of  the  neck 
or  body  of  the  tumour.  We  shall  run  no  risk  of  including  the  cervix 
uteri,  if  we  are  careful  to  carry  the  points  of  the  instrument  within  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  provided  it  be  necessary  to  pass  them  up  so  high. 
— Med,  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec  4,  1852,  p,  562. 


113. — On  the  Uterine  Mucous  Membrane. — Kilian  maintains  the 
existence  of  a  mucous  membrane  in  the  human  uterus;  it  is  more  de- 
veloped in  the  adult  than  in  the  young,  and  has  a  very  considerable 
thickness;  it  posesses  utricular  glands,  and  is  clothed  with  an  epithelium, 
which,  in  the  neck  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  is 
furnished  with  vibratile  cells.  He  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  ciliated 
epithelium  exists  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  also,  of  which  he  has  assured 
himself  by  examination  of  the  uterine  membrane  in  a  rabbit,  after  the 
commencement  of  gestation.  (It  is  not  stated  distinctly  that  cilia  were 
observed  in  the  human  uterus.) 

The  augmentation  in  volume  of  the  gravid  uterus  depends  on  the 
increase  and  multiplication  of  its  elements.  It  is  composed  of  fibres  of 
of  gelatinous  appearance,  lightly  striated  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
often  granular,  and  strongly  adherent  to  each  other,  with  distinct  nuclei. 
These  fibres  grow  during  the  entire  period  of  gestation,  the  nucleus 
finally  becoming  changed  into  a  fibrous  filament.  The  division  of 
the  fibres  into  fine  parallel  fibrils,  as  described  by  Henle,  this  author 
thinks  the  result  of  preparation.  Kilian  recognises  two  such  muscular 
layers.  He  has  also  described  i>apill8B  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In 
studying  the  chaoges  in  the  uterus  after  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  he  has 
observed  the  muscular  fibres  less  coherent,  filled  with  fatty  granules,  and 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  paleness  of  their  nuclei. — Brit,  and  For, 
Medico- Chirurgicallleview,  April,  1853,/?.  645. 


114. — Apparatus  for  Premature  Infants. — Dr.  Chakniko,  in  an 
account  he  is  publishing  of  his  visits  to  various  European  Hospitals, 
describes  an  apparatus  he  saw  in  use  at  the  Maternity  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  use  of  which  might  be  advantageously  extended.  "It  was  a 
species  of  cradle,  without,  rockers,  into  which  infants'  are  placed  when 
prematurely  bom,  or  when  imperfectly  developed,  and  for  whom  a 
steadier  and  higher  temperature  is  required  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  everywhere  double;  a  space  bdng  left  between 
the  two  plates  comprising  it,  with  openings,  into  whi(di  warm  water  may 
be  poured,  and  others  for  drawing  it  off  when  oool.  A  soft  bed,  and  a 
properly  arranged  canopy,  when  needed,  complete  the  apparatus." — i^- 
ton  Med.  Journ. — Brit,  and  For,  Med,-  Chir,  Review,  AprU  1853,  p,  566. 
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115.^TBBATMBHT  OF  GHBONIC  ABSOBSS  OF  THE  BBEAST 
AND  MILK  FISTULiB.— BMPLOTMENT  OF  IODINE 

INJBOTIONS. 

Under  the  eare  of  John  Btbxxit,  "Baq.,  at  Qnj'n  Hospital. 

p[t  is  well  known^  that,  as  a  result  of  neglected  milk  abscess,  the  breast 
becomes  affected  with  solid  oedema,  and  that  the  sinuses  usually  run- 
ning in  several  directions  throogh  and  behind  the  gland,  are  most  diffi- 
cnlt  to  close.] 

The  remedies  usually  emplc^ed,  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  support  to 
the  part,  And  the  laying  open  freely  of  the  sinuses,  or  the  injection  of 
them  with  various  irritating  ilnids.  Hr.  Birkett's  treatment  consists  in 
the  employment  of  iodine  taken  internally,  applied  as  an  ointment  over 
the  tDmonr,  and  used  also  as  an  injection  for  the  sinuses,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  uie  part  is  oarefoUy  supported  and  subjected  to  gentle  pres- 
Buire  by  means  of  a  bandage.  The  power  of  iodine,  as  a  means  of  ez- 
cilang  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  is  well  known;  and,  as  an 
application  to  the  Uning  membrane  of  sinous  abscesses,  it  has  for  some 
time  been  employed  on  the  continent,  and,  Jiess  generally,  in  this  country 
also.  The  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Birkett's  method  of  treat- 
ment has  been,  as  the  following  case  will  show,  most  encouraging. 

Blisaheth  Wiles,  aged  26,  tiie  wife  of  a  farm  labourer,  was  admitted 
January  6th,  1858.  Three  years  ago,  while  suckling,  she  suffered  what 
ftom  her  description  would  appear  to  have  been  an  attack  of  acute  inflam- 
maidon,  both  of  the  left  mammary  ghmd,  and  of  the  surrounding  struc- 
tores.  Her  child  was  then  deven  months  old,  and  the  disease  appeared 
to  have  been  excited  by  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm  from 
a  sore  on  the  finger.  It  was  so  severe  as  to  confine  her  to  bed  for  ten  weeks, 
and  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  leeches.  It  ulti- 
mately subsided  considerably  without  having  occasioned  any  abscess. 
The  swelling,  however,  never  quite  disappeared,  but  after  a  time  it  again 
began  to  increase;  and,  a  year  subsequent  to  the  first  attack,  a  large 
chronic  abscess  had  to  be  opened,  whidi  never  afterwards  healed.  In 
September,  1852,  she  was  again  confined.  The  disease  of  the  breast 
having  resisted  the  persevering  treatment  of  several  practitioners  in  the 
town  where  she  lived,  and  her  constitutional  powers  being  eridently 
very  much  reduced  by  the  long> continued  and  profuse  discharge  of  pus 
which  it  produced,  she  was  ultimately  recommended  to  come  up  to  town, 
in  order  to  have  Mr.  Birkett's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  excision. 
On  admission,  she  was  emaciated,  and  of  a  somewhat  hectic  appearance; 
the  discharge  from  the  sinuses  was  very  profuse,  and  the  whole  breast 
much  indurated.    She  was  then  suckling  with  the  right  breast. 

Mr.  Birkett  advised  her  to  wean  her  infant,  and  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  with  a  poultice  over  the  part  for  a  few  days,  until  the  state 
of  excessive  irritation  which  2^>peared  to  exist  had  somewhat  subsided. 
J9e  then  prescribed  fi)r  her  the  following  mixture: — 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij.,  infns.  gen.,  ^j.,  ter  die  sumend. 

The  breast  to  be  wrapped  in  lint  spread  with  ung.  plumb,  iod.;  and 
the  whole  supported  by  a  bandage  carried  round  the  shoulder.     On  the 
23rd,  the  symptoms  having  already  begun  to  amend,  the  injection  of  all 
VOL.  xxvn.  s 
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the  sinases  with  the  tinctare  of  iodine  (London  Pharmacopoeia)  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  tube  carried  to  the  end  of  the  sinus.  The  treat- 
ment as  above  was  persevered  in,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  week  the 
injection  was  repeated,  and  again  after  another  space  of  two  weeks.  At 
present,  March  15,  the  sinuses  are  quite  healed;  the  gland  has  been 
reduced  very  nearly  to  it9  natural  size,  and  the  patient  has  gained  in  general 
health  to  a  point  beyond  what  she  has  enjoyed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  few  days,  she  has  been 
allowed  to  be  out  of  bed  the  whole  time,  and  full  diet  has  been  allowed 
her.  On  each  occasicHi  that  the  injection  was  used,  it  produced  consider- 
able smarting  pain,  and  was  followed  by  a  temporary  increase  of  swelling 
and  discharge,  which  very  quickly  subsided. 

We  scarcely  need  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  above  plan  of  treat- 
ment over  the  old  method  of  laying  open  the  sinuses.  In  the  latter  the 
incisions  have  to  extend  wide  and  deep,  and  they  involve  considerable 
hemorrhage,  and  for  a  time  increased  constitutional  irritation  and  great 
discharge  of  pus.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  lately  under  Mr. 
Birkett*s  charge,  in  which  the  iodine  cure  has  been  practised,  were  the 
result  of  common  milk  abscess,  from  which  the  above,  as  will  be  seen, 
differs  in  some  particulars. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and,  as  we  believe  there  are  few  diseases 
more  thoroughly  within  the  reach  of  prophylactic  measures,  than  is  milk 
abscess,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  saying  a  few  words  on 
that  head.  The  history  of  this  disease  is  in  most  cases  easily  told.  A 
woman  of  delicate  skin  is  confined,  perhaps  for  the  first  time;  lactation 
commences,  the  cuticular  investment  of  the  nipple,  irritated  by  the 
mouth  of  the  child,  becomes  cracked  and  fissured,  each  application  of  the 
infant  to  the  breast  occasions  torment  to  the  mother,  and  she  avoids  it  as 
much  as  possible.  The  child  is  allowed  to  suck  only  on  the  sound  side, 
the  milk  accumulates  in  the  other  breast,  and  slight  inflammation  is  set 
up,  to  be  aggravated  by  the  increasing  dread  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
of  the  natural  method  of  relief,  the  evacuation  of  the  milk.  An  abscess 
is  the  result.  Now,  how  was  all  this  to  be  avoidfed  ?  In  most  cases 
pregnant  women  consult  their  medical  advisers  on  sundry  little  points 
some  time  before  their  confinements.  Let  him  on  those  occasions  inquire 
as  to  the  state  of  the  nipple;  and  should  the  skin  be  found  to  be  delicate, 
the  daily  application  to  the  part  of  an  alum  wash,  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
Qr  some  other  astringenti  should  be  recommended.  By  such  means  the 
skin  may  be  hardened,  tanned  in  fact,  and  rendered  just  as  capable  of 
resisting  irritation  as  that  of  the  fingw.  In  other  cases  milk  abscess 
depends  on  the  non-development  of  the  nipple.  The  surgeon  should  take 
care  that  a  shield  be  provided  beforehand,  and  that  his  patient  knows 
how  to  use  it  properly. 

But,  supposing  that,  with  the  greatest  eare,  abscess  has  proved  un- 
avoidable, there  are  still  measures  by  which  the  disease  may  be  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  we  have  noted  that 
the  patient,  in  the  above  ca'^  came  into  Mr.  Btrkett^s  hands.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  Mr.  Paget  observe,  that,  among  his  out-patients  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  he  never  has  any  oppcurtunity  for  trying  the  various 
vaunted  injections  for  the  cara  of  sinuses  in  the  breast,  because  the  latter 
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always  hea]  of  themselves.  We  have  yery  carefdlly  watched  Mr.  Faget's 
practice,  in  which  mammary  abscesses  are  very  common,  and  can  most 
fully  confirm  this  statement.  His  treatment  consists  in  the  free  evacu- 
ation  of  all  collections  of  matter,  and  in  the  internal  exhibition  of  tonics. 
A  generous  diet  of  meat  and  beer,  with  full  doses  of  quinine  or  iron, — 
such  are  the  remedies  under  which  improvement  in  the  local  and  general 
condition  of  the  patient  seldom  fails  to  become  rapidly  manifest.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  applicants,  as  out-patients,  do  not 
include  a  small  class  of  peracute  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  often 
too  severe  to  allow  of  the  patient's  leaving  her  bed.  The  systematic 
avoidance  of  antiphlogistic  measures  in  the  treatment  of  local  suppurative 
inflammations  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  common,  and  in  no 
respect  has  modem  practice  more  strikingly  advanced  than  in  this.  It 
afiurds,  too,  a  good  illustration  of  the  application  of  minute  pathological 
research  to  actual  every-day  practice.  Those  of  our  readers  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  Paget's  lectures  on  inflammation,  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Surgeons  three  years  ago,  will  remember  how  unwillingly 
the  Professor  admitted  the  existence  of  any  increase  in  formative  power 
in  that  condition.  This  view,  founded  as  it  was  on  theoretic  reasoning, 
and  microscopic  observation  of  the  process,  has  since  been  advocated  by 
other  pathologists,  including  some  of  the  German  school,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  upon  empirical  recommendations  merely,  the 
line  of  practice  which  it  would  suggest  is  rapidly  coming  into  vogue. — 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  2,  1853,  p.  347. 


116.— PERFORMANCE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY  IN  A  CASE  OP 

UTERINE  EPILEPSY. 

Under  the  care  of  Db.  Ttleb  Smith. 

[Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  investigations  have  rendered  the  treatment  of 
epileptic  seizures  by  tracheotomy  sufficiently  public;  laryngismus  being 
one  of  the  symptoms  especially  calling  for.  relief.  In  ihe  following  case 
of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's,  the  attack  originated  from  derangement  of  the 
uterine  function.] 

Sarah  B-— — ,  the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper,  at  Debden,  in  Essex,  was 
admitted  into  this  hospital,  on  the  13th  of  Jan.,  1853.  The  patient  has 
had  four  children,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  epilepsy  of  the  most 
severe  character,  from  the  appearance  of  puberty.  At  this  time  she 
acted  as  nurse  to  a  child  who  suffered  severely  from  fits,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  this  circumstance  had  some  influence  in  causing  the  first 
fits  which  occurred  to  the  present  patient.  For  some  years  the  fits 
occurred  with  great  regularity  at  each  eatamenial  period,  as  many  as 
twenty  seizures  frequently  occurring  before  and  during  the  menstrual 
flow.  Of  late  she  has  menstruated  scantily  and  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  the  fits  have  pretty  generally  attended  the  periodical  discharge. 
The  attacks  of  convulsion  were  preceded  by  screaming,  after  which  she 
would  be  violently  thrown  down,  and  the  respiration  so  arrested  by 
laryngismus^  as  to  produce  frightful  liyldity  of  the  head  and  feuse.    Thia 
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poor  woman  had  been  redneed,  by  tli«  long  oontinnanoe  of  her  malady, 
to  tach  a  state  of  fi^tnity  as  to  be  quite  mmble  to  attend  to  her  domestic 
affidrs,  and,  in  several  instanoes,  violent  mania  had  followed  and  preceded 
the  seisnres.  On  two  oooasions  she  has  been  confined  as  a  Innatic.  Her 
head  and  fJEtoe  bear  the  marks  of  many  wounds  produced  by  ialls  at  the 
(mset  of  fits.  In  1850,  riie  suddenly  fell  in  a  fit  across  a  bed  in  which 
her  child,  an  infant  of  seventeen  months  old,  was  laid,  and  killed  it  on 
the  spot.  Her  husband  was  absent  half  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned 
found  his  wife  nearly  insensible  by  the  side  of  the  dead  infant. 

There  could  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  this  was  one  of  tim  gfHTOUt 
i&Btanoes  which  could  occur  of  this  terrible  disease.  The  patient  was 
not  considered  a  fit  subjfect  for  permanent  abode  in  an  asylum,  but  in 
her  own  cottage  she  was  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  herself  or 
otheiB.  We  proceed  to  give  a  detail  of  her  case  from  the  date  of  her 
admission  to  the  present  time. 

Jan.  19th,  or  sixth  dayaftor  admission. — The  catamenia  were  present, 
and  she  had  one  fit,  but  not  of  a  very  severe  character. 

Twelfth  and  thirteenth  days. — After  the  catiiimenia  had  ceased,  she 
had  a  fit  each  day.  These  fits  were  severe^  and  she  was  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  but  they  were  not  of  long  duration.  She  had  a  fourth 
fit  eight  days  afterwards,  and  on  the  following  she  had  two  others. 
Single  fits  followed  on  every  third  day  after  this,  so  that  during  the 
month  which  she  passed  in  the  hoi^ital  before  the  opevation,  nine 
seizures  occurred. 

After  the  patient  had  passed  one  month  in  the  hospital,  Feb.  13tfa, 
tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Mr.  Lane.  An  instrument  was  usecfon 
this  occasion,  contrived  by  Mr.  Thompson,  late  of  University  College, 
wiiich  opens  the  traciiea  by  a  double  lancet,  piercing  the  tube  horizon- 
tally between  the  tracheal  rings.  In  ordinary  cases  this  instrument 
would  have  the  advantage  of  opening  the  trachea  by  one  incision,  without 
dividing  the  rings,  but  in  this  case  the  integuments  were  first  divided, 
as  the  woman  suffered  from  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  The  puncture 
of  the  windpipe  immediately  produced  tracheal  cough,  and  whistling 
respiration  began  at  once  through  the  aperture.  Tery  little  blood  was 
lost,  and  that  which  passed  down  l^e  trachea  was  readily  coughed  out 
through  the  tube.  Chloroform  was  used,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  ansBsthesia  the  Hmbs  were  rigid  and  convulsed,  but  the  spasm  passed 
away  after  the  puncture  of  the  trachea,  and  she  did  not  have  a  perfect 
fit.  The  patient  was  now  placed  in  a  warm  situation  in  her  ward,  and 
a  gauze  cravat  put-  round  her  neck.  No  inflammation  of  the  trachea, 
or  other  ill  consequence  followed  upon  the  operation. 

Two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  windpipe  she  became  restless  and 
disturbed  in  the  night.  Heat  of  skin,  raised  pulse,  and  furred  tongue 
were  present  on  the  next  day,  and  she  was  very  unruly.  In  the  evening 
she  threw  the  medieine^glass  at  the  sister  of  the  watd.  Dr.  Tyler 
•  Smith  prescribed  a  fbbrifoge  and  an  active  aperient,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent evening  the  catamenia  appeared.  During  the  two  whole  days 
previously,  she  had  been  so  incoherent  as  to  require  constant  watching. 
On  several  occasions  she  pulled  the  inner  tube  out  of  its  place;  but 
during  this  time  she  had  nothing  like  a  fully-formed  convulsion.    After 
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the  appearance  of  the  catomenia,  the  cerebral  disturbaaoe  Bubeided,  and 
she  has  sinoe  remained  collected  and  rational.  The  laat  fit  was  that 
whiah  occurred  the  day  before  the  operation. — Lancet,  March  6,  1853, 
p.  224. 


117.— NEW  GALVANIC  BATTBBY. 
By  Mr.  SiRiNaFELLOW. 

She  inventor  exhibited  this  galyanic  battery  before  the  members  of  the. 
»yal  Medical  and  Chimigical  Society.] 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  instrument  is  its  compaotness  and 
portability,  being  contained  in  a  morocco  case  not  larger  than  a  lady's 
card-case.  It  is  a  flat  plate,  composed  of  zinc  and  copper  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  PuWermaeher's  galvanic  chains.  The  battery  is 
formed  by  a  number  of  compound  bars  or  phites  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  its  strength  may  be  graduated  by  the  number  of  bars.  Twenty-two 
bars  thus  arranged  will  communicate  a  decided  shock,  and  develope  an 
unintermitting  galvanic  current,  by  the  continued  application  of  which 
cauterization  of  the  skin  may  be  effected.  Six  bars  furmsh  a  current 
sufficiently  powerful  to  decompose  water,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  the 
conducting  wires  of  the  battery  in  communioatioa  with  those  of  a  decom- 
posing bottle  filled  with  water.  Mr.  Wood,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
l^tal,  has  ingeniously  applied  this  decomposing  power  of  the  instrument 
to  discover  the  presence  of  albumen  in  urine,  and  it  constitutes  a  very 
beant^fol  and  ready  means  of  detecting  it,  even  in  highly  add  urine,  or 
in  urine  where  the  presenoe  of  a  large  quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia 
causes  a  precipitate  (^anon-albuminous  character  to  be  thrown  down  by 
nitric  acid.  The  galvanic  current  evolved  affords,  moreover,  an  uninter- 
mittent  stimulus,  and  this  quality  renders  it  available  for  physioh^eal 
experiments,  by  which  the  properties  of  nerve  or  muscular  fibres  are 
submitted  to  invcstigatieii.  Pocket  batteries  may  be  c(mstnicted  of 
sufficient  power  to  restore  suspended  animation,  whether  resulting  from 
asphyxia  or  other  causes,  and  we  think  Mr.  StringfeUow's  batteiy  will 
be  found  a  valuable  and  convenient  instrument,  both  for  therapeutical 
and  chemical  purposes  in  medicine. — Lamcet,  March  5, 1853,  p.  288. 


118,— ON  FIBROPLASTIC  TTJMOUBS. 
9y  M.  Lbbebt. 

M.  Lebert,  the  author  of  the  weU-known  work  on  Cancer,  lately  read 
a  paper  before  the  Suigioal  Society  of  Pans,  on  Fibro-plastio  Tumours. 
The  principal -fitets  and  conclusions  brought  forward  by  M.  Lebert  are 
the  following: — 

1.  Fibro-plaitic  tumours  are  composed  of  a  cellular  texture  of  new 
fermation,  similar  to  that  seen  in  embryonie  life.  Fibro-plastie  tissue 
may  have  an  inflammatory  origin,  it  may  be  the  result  of  hypertrophy, 
or  arise  quite  spontaneou^y. 
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2.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  are  made  up  of  a  soft  lobnlated  tissue,  of  a 
pinkish  yellow;  or  else  of  a  firmer  texture,  of  a  pale  hue;  and  more 
homogeneous;  or,  finally,  of  a  mixture  of  a  gelatiniform  substance  with 
the  two  structures  just  mentioned.  These  tumours  are  situated  in  the 
skin,  or  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue;  they  may  be  buried  in  the 
depth  of  the  muscular  masses  of  a  limb,  especially  the  thigh;  or  else 
they  may  spring  up  in  bone,  a  favourite  seat  being  the  jaws;  or  finally, 
they  may  grow  upon  the  meninges. 

3.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  present  the  same  characters  in  man  and  in 
domestic  animals. 

4.  The  fibro-plastic  texture,  which  owes  its  origin  to  inflammation, 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  fibrous  transformation;  it  is  often  met  with  in 
protracted  inflammations,  of  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  support 
and  the  produce. 

5.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  present  either  a  smooth  or  lobulated  surface, 
and  are  either  globular  or  flattened,  according  to  their  seat,  and  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy  they  assume  the  shape  of  the  affected  organ.  They  are 
generally  free  and  well-defined,  but  when  springing  from  bone  they  are 
sessile,  and  look  like  excrescences. 

6.  These  tumours  may  become  very  large,  both  in  glandular  organs 
and  when  seated  on  limbs,  especially  when  they  contain  much  gelatini- 
form  tissue.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  fibro-cellular  envelope. 
When  a  section  is  made  in  a  recent  case  the  liquid  obtained  is  clear  and 
transparent;  but  it  is  sometimes  thick  and  dull,  when  flocculi  or  entire 
lobuli  are  suspended  in  it.  Besides  the  textures  above  mentioned,  there 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  tumours  a  substance  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
quite  dull;  sometimes  calcareous  concretions  are  found,  or  else  osseous 
radiations,  when  the  disease  begun  in  the  periosteum. 

7.  Under  the  microscope,  cells  with  small,  rounded,  or  ovoid  nuclei 
are  seen,  and  all  the  forms  intermediate  between  the  cell  and  common 
fibre,  especially  a  great  many  narrow  fusiform  bodies;  the  nucleoli  are 
always  very  small.  There  are  also  perceived  original  cells  with  compound 
nuclei  rolled  up  together,  and  sometimes  fusiform  nuclei  which  then  con- 
stitute fibro-plastic  masses. 

8.  As  regards  neighbouring  textures,  fibro-plastic  tumours  grow  like 
fibrous  tumours,  as  they  press  upon  these  textures  without  taking  their 
place;  whilst  cancerous  tumours  substitute  themselves  in  neighbouring 
parts.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  follow,  as  to  their  growth,  the  following 
development: — There  is  first  a  local  deposit;  the  increase  is  then  slow, 
but  soon  becomes  rapid;  phlegmasia  takes  place;  then  come  hemorrhage, 
partial  calcification,  softening,  the  formation  of  cysts,  partial  ossification, 
tdceration,  and  then,  in  exceptional  cases,  sloughing. 

9.  Both  sexes  are  obnoxious  to  these  tumours;  they  are  seen  at  all 
ages;  but  they  arise  more  frequently  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  years. 

10.  Recurrence  after  operation  takes  place,  especially  in  autogeneous 
tumours,  and  has  not  been  observed  in  fibro-plastic  hypertrophy;  recur- 
rence is  not  observed,  as  in  cancer,  to  arise  in  distant  organs,  though  it 
is  often  caused  by  an  incomplete  operation.  Notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional pertinacity  of  fibro-plastic  tumours  to  recur  in  the  cicatrix,  they 
are  not  found  to  injure  the  general  health.     In  very  rare  cases  a 
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land  of  fibro-plastic  diathesis  becomes  established;  this  £mH»  has  how- 
ever, been  obserred  with  fibroos,  adipose,  neuromatous,  and  melanotic 
tumours. 

11.  Singleness  and  a  strictly  local  nature  have  been  obseryed  as  a 
rule  in  fibro-plastic  tumours.  This  fact  is  proved  by  twenty-six  care- 
fully conducted  autopsies  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  reached  its 
natural  termination,  and  also  by  a  considerable  number  of  perfect  and 
permanent  cures  after  operation;  whilst  no  such  cures  are  known  to  exist 
respecting  true  cancer. 

12.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  have  a  much  more  chronic  character  than 
cancerous  tumours;  and  save  a  few  cases  of  very  rapid  growth,  it  may 
be  said  that  fibro-plastic  tumours,  when  they  become  fatal,  last  rather 
more  tiban  between  five  and  ten  years;  whilst  the  natural  duration  of 
cancer  is  from  two  to  two  years  and  a  half.  Oases  have  even  been 
Tmown^  and  are  not  rare,  in  which  fibro-plastic  tumours  have  lasted 
twenty  years  and  more,  without  much  inconvenience.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  these  tumours,  after  a  very  slow  progress,  have 
rapidly  assumed  a  very  serious  character. 

13.  Fain  is  very  rarely  acute  and  permanent,  and  is  mostly,  as  in 
other  tumours,  of  a  neuralgic  kind.  Functional  disturbance  depends 
principally  on  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  The  general  health,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  remains  undisturbed,  except  in  the  very  rare  cases  of 
general  fibro-plastic  infection,  or  those  in  which  the  local  affection  has 
ended  in  extensive  ulceration. 

14.  The  prognosis  of  fibro-plastic  tumours  is  much  more  favourable 
than  that  of  cancer.  Curability  is  the  rule.  The  fibro-plastic  texture 
of  inflammatory  origin  is  the  more  likely  to  be  benign  the  more  it  shows 
a  tendency  to  assume  a  fibrous  character.  The  prognosis  is,  in  fibro- 
plastic hypertrophy,  likewise  iSsivourable.  In  fact,  these  tumours  con- 
stitute a  local  affection  little  or  not  at  all  likely  to  recur,  which  can  only 
become  dangerous  in  so  far  as  its  seat,  extent,  or  amount  of  ulceration 
are  concerned.  Kelis  is  likewise  an  affection  of  a  simple  kind,  notwith- 
standing its  pertinacity  regarding  recurrence  in  the  cicatrix  after  opera* 
tion.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  of  spontaneous  origin  are  very  likely  to  recur 
after  excision,  when  they  are  situated  on  the  tegumentary  surface,  under 
the  skin,  or  in  the  bones.  The  surgeon  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  general  infection,  only,  however,  as  an  occasional  occur- 
rence, but  not  as  a  probability.  Fibro-plastic  tumours  seated  in  the 
meninges  destroy  the  patient  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  though  remaining  all  the  while  a  perfectly  local  affection. 

15.  The  treatment  of  these  tumours  should  begin  with  the  prolonged 
use  of  preparations  of  iodine,  when  the  origin  is  of  a  syphilitic  nature, 
or  when  the  tumour  is  simply  owing  to  hypertrophy.  When  an  opera- 
tion is  necessary,  it  should  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  complete  extirpation; 
strong  caustics  should  be  tried  with  superficial  tumours  of  small  dimen- 
sion. Operations  in  such  cases  should  always  be  performed  boldly, 
whether  the  knife  be  carried  into  soft  parts,  or  whether  the  affection  be 
seated  in  bone.  Amputation  should  be  performed  when  the  tumour  is 
situated  in  the  depth  of  the  limb  and  the  former  sends  prolongations  into 
parts  where  dissection  is  difficult. 
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Auto^lMty  should  be  vied  to  fabslftiite  faaalthy  tfisav  to  doatriow 
likely  to  fftvonr  reearrenee,  in  operaiions  of  a  moden  esEtent,  and  the 
tumour  is  seated  on  ihe  snx&oe.  The  actual  cautery  is  necessary  irhea 
superficial  tnmonn  are  too  eztensiTre  to  admit  of  aotoi^asty. 

It  is  finally  advisable  to  use  iodine  after  operstiens,  as  a  prophylaetSo 
means  against  reennenoe  or  general  infection* — Lmntt,  FA,  2(9, 185S, 
p.  203. 


119.— ON   THE   COMPOSITION   OF  HUMAN  MILK   IN 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  MM.  YsENon  and  A*  BsoQUXBBLr 

Looking  at  the  contradictory  reports*  of  yarions  analyses  of  irfflk,  HM*. 
Yemois  and  A.  Becqnerel  have  entered  into  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  entire  subject.  They  have  espedally  ekoeen  89  uniform  and  com- 
plete analyses  to  deduce  certain  deductions  firom.    The  following  is  their 

account  of  the  composition  of  this  ffoid: — 

InHesllh.       In  Ante  DiMaae.  In  Obnalo  BiseasR. 

Water  889-08     ... 

Solid  pwrto   ilO-92     ... 

Sugar iZ'^i 

GaseumaBdextraetive  8d*24     ... 

Butter 2«;66     ... 

Salts  (by  incineration)      1  '38     . . . 

Density 1033-67     ... 

There  are  mare  solid  parts  in  the  milk  ef  nuiees  aged  from  16  to*  2^ 
than  iu  those  of  from  35  to  40.  The  quantity  of  batteF  is  notafcly  in- 
'  ereased  during  the  oolostral  period.  €hstation  does  not  induce  altentitHi 
in  the  oompoeition  of  the  miUc  at  fizvt,  but  at  a  later  period  it  inersMet 
the  proportion  of  solid  parts.  Mens^ation  <KmifludieB  the  density,  the 
weight  of  the  water  and  ol  the  sugar.  It  inereases  tile  weight  ef  the 
s(did  portions,  especially  the  easeum.  Insolent  aliment  rentes'  th^ 
milk  too  watery,  the  effect  filling  espedally  <»  the  butter  and  eMWttm. 
An  ezeess  of  butter  or  oasenm^  always  aooompai^ea  an  ill  state  of  health 
of  the  nursling.  There  are  certain  women  whose  mSky  wdependenHy 
ol  any  special  cause,  always  contains  an  exoess  (rf  better  or  cflseutn. 

In  both  acute  and  elutmic  disease  the  water  ^minialiea  and  the  solid 
parte  increase;  but  there  the  analogy  between  these  tw^  elasses  osases. 
in  acute  disease,  the  sugar  considerably  dimhdshes,  while  tiie  time 
other  elemente  are  increased,  the  caseam  alone  nearly  repairing  what  is 
lost  by  the  sugar.  In  dironie  disease,  the  butter  andsalte  aire  increased, 
the  angar  remains  statronaiy,  and  the  easeum  dhninishes.  Thus,  in 
acute  diseases,  we  have  loss  on  a  respiratoty  element,  and  esesm  In  a 
nutritive  element;  and  la  the  chronic,  loss  on  the  nutritive  dssamiti  and 
inorease  of  the  respiratory  ^ment*  In  phthisis,  without  ^arrheea  or 
emaciation,  them  is  little  sensible  modiioation;  but*  Iheae  being  present, 
there  is  oonskkeiablie  dimination  in  the  weijght  of  butter.  In  syphilift 
tiie  density  is  extraordinary  raised;  the  butter  dlmaiiishes^  and  the  salts 
diiqiroportionately  inerease. — GaaetU  Midiode,  18^,  No.  $,^BnL 
and  For»  Medico-Chintrgical  Eeview,  ^pniy  18^3/ /»•  (f68v 
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126.— ON  5?HB  PATHOLOCJT  AND  TREATMENT  OP  LEUCOR- 

BHGBA,  BASED  UPON  THE  MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY 

OF  THE  OS  AND  CERVIX  UTERI. 

By  Db.  Ttleb  Smith,  Fhysldan'AcGotichenr  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

[Dr.  Tyler  Smith  fiist  thanks,. in  his  memoir  qb  this  8Qbjeot>  Dr.  A* 
Httaall  for  hisTaluaJi>le  eBudstanoe,  irithont  which,  he  says,  he  could  not 
have  prosecuted  his  researches.] 

The  muoovB  memhnme  of  the  os  and  eerrix  nteri,  lilee  the  mncoin 
mernhnme  of  other  parts,  ootudsted  of  epithefinm,  primary  or  basement 
xnembrane,  and  fibrous  tissae,  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  But  as  there 
'were  some  spedal  characteristics  pertaining  to  this  tissne,  he  proposed, 
£sr  die  oonveatience  of  description,  to  examine,  first,  Ithe  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  OB  uteri  and  external  portion  of  the  cervix;  and,  secondly, 
the  mucoos  lining  of  the  cervical  cavity  or  canal.  The  epithelial  layer 
of  the  former  of  these  situations  vrm  tesselated  or  squamous,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  membrane  of  some  thickness:  iy  maceration,  it 
eo«kd  be  easUy  detached,  and  it  was  then  found  oksely  to  resemble  the 
qiithelial  covering  of  the  vagina,  with  which  itwas  continuous.  Beneath 
this  epithelial  layer  was  the  basement  membrane,  covering  numerous 
villi  or  papillsF,  which  studded  the  whole  surface.  £^h  villus  contained 
a  looped  blood- vess^,  which,  passing  to  the  end  of  the  villus,  returned 
to  its  base,  and  inosculated  with  other  blood-vessels  of  the  contiguous 
idlll  These  villi  had  been  mistaken  for  mucous  follicles,  usually  de- 
scribed as  covering  the  surfooe  of  the  oe  uteri;  but  the  microscope  failed 
to  diaeover  any  distinct  follicular  structure  in  this  situation.  When  a 
thin  aeotien  of  the  surfode  of  the  os  uteri  was  examined  by  a  low  power, 
the  points  of  the  villi  could  be  seen  as  dark  spots  through  the  epithelial 
layer.  A  careful  examination  exliibited  these  spots  as  slightly  depressed 
in  tiie  centre,  yet  nevertheless  sKghtly  elevated  in  their  margins,  nipple- 
ahaped*  and  containing  red  points,  which  were  the  terminations  of  the 
looped  blood-vessels.  These  appearances  were  produced  by  the  villi 
being  obscored  by  tiieir  epithelUJ  covering.  The  thick  layer  of  scaly 
epithelium,  and  the  villi  with  their  looped  vessels,  were  the  principal 
anatomical  features  of  tihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  os  and  external  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri;  and  these  structares  played  an  important  part  in  the 
pathological  changes  which  occurred  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  utenis 
in  lencorrhoea.  Between  the  margin  of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  and  the 
commencement  of  the  penniform  rugn,  within  the  precincts  of  the  cervi- 
cal canal,  a  small  tract  of  smooth  surface  was  usually  found,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  seemed  of  more  delicate  structure  than  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  eyUnder  epithelium,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  epithelium 
covering  the  villi  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  cylinder  e^nthelinm 
covered  in  this  situation  villi  two  or  three  times  larger  than  the  rilli 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  os  uteri — so  large,  indeed,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  ^e  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Within  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  the  mucous  membrane  contained  four  columns  of  rugn,  or 
folds,  arranged  in  an  oblique,  curved,  or  transverse  direction;  and  be- 
tiMen  these  oolamna  were  four  longitudinal  grooves.    The  two  sulci  in 
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the  median  line,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  were  the  most  distinct;  and 
of  these,  the  sulcus  of  ^e  posterior  columns  was  the  most  strongly 
marked.     In  the  normal  state,  the  transTerse  rugae,  with  the  fossae  be- 
tween them,  were  filled  with  viscid,  semi-transparent  mucus;  and  when 
this  was  brushed  away,  a  reticulated  appearance,  caused  by  numerous 
secondary  rugss,  was  risible.    The  author  ga?e  a  very  minute  desoriprion 
of  these  four  rugous  columns,  and  the  furrows  between  them,  which  was 
illustrated  by  some  t ery  beautiful  drawings  of  the  cerrical  canal,  dis- 
playing the  rugous  columns  and  fossie  of  the  natural  sise,  and  magnified 
nine  and  eighteen  diameters.     The  latter  power  showed  a  large  number 
of  mucous  foBSffi  and  follicles,  crowding  the  depressions  between  the  rugsB, 
and  the  ri^us  elevations  also.     The  author  mentioned  that  a  bealtiiy 
rirgin  cervix,  of  normal  size,  contained  at  least  ten  thousand  mnoons 
follicles.    This  anatomical  arrangement  secured  a  vast  extent  of  superfi- 
cial surface,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  presence  of  villi 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix:  they  were  found 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  large  rugss  and  other  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  this  situation.     By  this  disposal  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  a  very  large  extent  of  glandular  surfiice  was 
obtained  for  the  purposes  of  secretion.    In  effect,  the  cervix  was  an  open 
gland;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  utero- 
vaginal tract  that  the  principal  seat  of  leucorrhoea  would  be  found  to 
exist     There  was  an  analogy  here  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
bearing,  as  it  did,  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  leucorrhoea,  which 
was,  the  great  similarity  which  existed  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the  external  part  of  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri.     The  resemblance  in  these  situations,  was  certainly  much  nearer 
to  the  cutaneous  structure  than  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  more 
internal   parts.      These  analogies  were  strongly  confirmed  by  what 
was  observed  of  the  pathological    conditions  to  which  these  parts 
were  liable,  and  by  the  effect  of  therapeutical  applications.      The 
author  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  epitiielium  of  tiie  os  uteri  and 
External  portion  of  the  cervix  was  constantly  squamous,  and  that  the 
epithelium  immediately  within  within  the  os  uteri  was  cylindrical  but 
not  ciliated,  but  that  in  the  rugous  portion  of  the  cervical  canal  the 
cylindrical  epithelium  became  ciliated.     The   mucus  secreted,  by  the 
glandular  portion  of  the  cervu:  was  alkaline,  viscid,  and  transparent;  it 
adhered  to  the  crypts  and  rugsB,  so  as  to  fill  the  canal  of  the  cervix.    It 
consisted  chiefly  of  mucus-corpuscles,  oil-globules,  and  occasionally  den- 
tated  epithelium,  all  entangled  in  a  thick,  tenacious  plasma;  it  was 
remarkable  for  ite  tenacity;  while  the  mucus  found  in  the  lowest  part, of 
the  canal  was  thinner  in  appearance.     There  was  an  essential  chemical 
difference  between  the  vaginal  mucus  and  the  secretion  of  the  interior  of 
the  canal  of  the  cerrix;  the  first  was  always  acid,  and  the  latter  invari- 
ably alkaline.     Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  had  noticed  this  fact, 
and  the  observations  of  the  author  confirmed  his  views.    The  acid  of  the 
vaginal  secretion  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  neutralize'  the  alkaline 
secretion  of  the  cervix,  and  when  any  secretion  from  the  cerrical  canal 
entered  the  vagina  it  became  curdled  from  the  coagulation  of  its  albumen. 
It  was  worthy  of  note,  that  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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mtenu  and  mgina  wbiek  resembled  the  skiii  wtm  the  only  put  whidi, 
like  the  skio,  famished  an  acid  aecretion.    The  TBginal  mnciiB  was  a 
simple  Inbricatory  flnid.    Bat  the  aterine  oerrical  macas  had  other  uses 
I)e8ide8  that  of  lubrication;  in  the  healthy  condition,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  catamenia,  it  blocked  ap  the  passage  from  the  vagina  to  the  fondns; 
it  thus  defended  tiie  cavity  of  the  ateras  from  external  agencies,  and 
from  its  alkaline  character  afforded  a  saitable  mediam  for  the  passage  of 
spermatozoa  into  the  nteros.     Having  stated  his  views  of  the  stractare 
of  the  utero-vaginal  mnooas  membrane,  the  anthor  expressed  his  opinion 
Ihat  the  glaadalar  portion  of  the  cervix  ateri  was  the  chief  sooroc  of  the 
discharge  in  leaoorrhoea.  Leacorrhoea,  in  its  most  simple  and  anoomplicated 
form,  was  the  resolt  of  an  increased  activity  of  the  glandolar  portion  of 
the  cervix.     A  follicalar  organ,  which  should  only  take  an  active  condi- 
tion at  certain  intervab,  became  constantly  engaged  in  secretion.    Instead 
of  the  discharge  of  the  plug  of  macas  at  tiie  catamenial  period,  an  inces- 
sant discharge  was  set  ap.     At  first  the  discharge  was  but  an  annsaal 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  the  healthy  mucus  of  the  cervix.     The  quan- 
tity increases,  and  becomes  a  serious  drain  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
glandular  cervix  in  some  cases  becomes  so  excitable,  that  any  unusual 
stimulus,    even  mental    emotions,  provokes  an  augmentation.      The 
author  next  referred  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  epithelium 
of  the  OS  and  external  part  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Tagina  might  be  partiaJly  or  entirely  removed.     The  mucous  membrane 
then  presented  an  intensely  red  colour,  from  the  presence  of  the  naked 
villi,  and  an  appearance  of  roughness  or  excoriation  presented  itself.    He 
thought  that  among  the  causes  which  produced  this  aspect  of  ulceration 
were  eruptive  disorders,  similar  to  herpes  or  eczema,  which  strongly 
marked  the  analogy  between  this  tract  of  mucous  surface  and  the  skin. 
He  had  observed  cases  in  which  an  occasional  herpetic  eruption  upon 
the  OS  uteri  always  produced  herpes  prseputialis  in  the  husband.     But 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  denudation  arose  from  the  alkaline  mucous 
discharge  of  the  cervix  irritating  the  acid  surface  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
causing  the  rapid  shedding  of  the  epithelium  round  the  margin  of  the 
08.     A  microscopical  examination  was  given  of  the  various  discharges 
met  with  in  these  affections,  in  making  which  the  author  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Handfield  Jones  and  Dr.  HassalL     In  cervical  leuoorrhoea,  the  dis- 
charge consisted  of  quantities  of  mucus-corpuscles,  and  in  severe  cases 
pus-corpuscles  and  blood-discs,  with  fatty  matter,  involved  in  a  trans- 
parent plasma.      The  epithelial  debris  is  constantly  present,   but  in 
limited  quantity.     In  vaginal  leucorrhoea,  including  the  secretions  of 
the  external  portion  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  the  plasma  is  opaque, 
and  contains  myriads  of  epithelial  particles  in  all  stages  of  development, 
with  pus  and  blood  globules  when  the  villi  are  affected.     When  a  cir- 
cumscribed ulcer  is  visible  upon  the  os  uteri  to  the  naked  eye,  after 
death,  such  as  occurs  in  eruptive  affections  of  the  os  and  cervix,  and  is 
examined  by  the  microscope,  with  a  low  power,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  base  from  which  the  villi  are  entirely  removed,  or  in  which  only  the 
scattered  debris  of  villi  remain;  and  surrounding  this  base  there  is  a 
fringe  of  enlarged  villi,  partially  or  entirely  denuded  of  epithelium.   The 
character  of  the  so-called  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  was  detailed,  and 
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the  Bfttore  of  ihe  dlflekarges  dasoribed.  The  anihor  tiMn  obeerred 
if  a&y  divinon  of  lenoonboea  were  made,  two  principal  fbrma  mv 
reemiaed: — 

1 .  The  nmeoms  Tariety,  separated  by  the  folliealar  canal  of  the  e< 
II.  The  qMeUal  ?arie^,  in  which  the  diedharge  was  vagiDal. 
With  respect  to  the  so-called  nloerationB  of  the  os  and  cervix,  two  ] 
of  morbid  chance  wonld  be  observed-* 

1.  £^MsluU  nArasum,  by  hr  the  most  comiaitm,  in  which  the 

thelivm  alone  was  deficient. 

2.  Fiflnit  abrasum,  eronon,  or  ulceration,  in  whidi  the  yilli 

affiwted  by  saperfieial  ulceration. 
It  was  to  the  villi,  denuded  of  epithelinm  and  partly  eroded,  thai 
narked  forms  of  grsnnlar  os  nteri  were  owing.    The  ovules  of  Nal 
often  referred  to  by  writers  as  obstnii^  foU^ks,  the  author  had  £ 
to  be  in  reality  an  eruptive  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  analo 
to  a  cutaneous  affection.    In  these  aflfoctions  of  the  cervix  uteri  it 
quently  happened  that  the  cervix  utwi  was  partially  everted,  and 
deep-red  surfiu^  covered  by  vascular  villi  thus  exposed,  had  fireqm 
been  mistaken  for  breach  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  surfiEbce. 
author  then  offered  some  ranarks  on  the  practical  deductbns  w! 
might  be  drawn  from  the  present  investigation.    The  jj^andular  struc 
of  the  parts  from  whence  the  leuoorrhoeal  discharge  arose  pointed  to 
influence  of  constitutional  causes,  and  exemplified  why  this  afiec 
should  be  so  common  in  women  of  strumuus  habit  and  leuoo-phlegm 
temperament:  it  vindicated  the  importance  of  constitutional  treatm 
and  directed  attention  to  the  more  rational  employment  of  topical  re 
dies;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  profuse  application  of  caustics,  as 
commended  by  the  French  school  of  uterine  pathology,  was  both  unne 
sary  and  unscientific.    He  admitted  that  leucoirhoea  of  the  oerv. 
canal  was  sometimes  eured  by  the  use  of  caustics  to  the  os  uteri, 
in  these  cases  they  acted  as  counter-irritants  to  the  glandular  stmotn 
The  indications  of  treatment,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  aw 
my  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  the  study  of  its  patholegy  in  kut 
rhcea,  appeared  to  the  author  to  require  constitutional  medicines  i 
regimen,  with  local  applications.    Local  measures,  to  be  of  any  use 
oervical  leucorrhcea^  should  be  applied,  not  to  the  vagina,  nor  the 
uteri,  but  to  the  canal  of  the  cenix.    In  vaginal  or  epithelial  leac 
rhoMk,  common  iigections  were  serviceable;  but  in  cervical  or  muo( 
leuoorrfaoea  no  benefit  could  result  unless  the  injection  passed  into  1 
cervix.    He  mentioned  the  methods  he  adopted  to  secure  this  rest 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  prosecution  of  then 
searches  might  prove  serviceable,  by  rendering  a  troublesome  dass 
maladies  more  intelligible  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  by  tend 
to  correct  errors  of  practice,  and  to  indicate  the  just  ndue  of  consti 
tional  and  topical  remedies. 

[J>r,  Tyler  Smith's  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  beavtii 
diawings,  which  excited  great  attention  among  the  Fellows,  representi 
the  novel  points  described  in  the  paper,  and  which  were  made  under  t 
superintendence  of  Dr.  HassalL^-ED.  '  IiAVOBT.'V-JLaneer,  Juki 
1802,  p.  10. 
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121.--0N  PUBBPEBAL  CONVULSIONS. 
By  Oalib  Boss,  Bose,  Bsq.,  Swafifham. 

{Mr.  Bose  first  relates  the  histories  of  twelve  cases  of  puerperal  oonvulsions. 
Of  these  twelve,  nine  were  primiparse;  of  these  eight  were  unmarried; 
of  the  remaining  three,  one  was  a  third  pregnancy,  and  the  other  two 
were  twelfth  pregnancies.  In  four  cases,  the  convulsions  followed  the 
labour;  in  eight  they  preceded  it:  of  these  latter  three  children  were 
'bom  dead.  In  five  cases,  the  urine,  previously  to  labour  coming  on,  had 
l)een  albuminous.    Mr.  Bose  proceeds:] 

One  striking  fact  in  tiie  history  of  puerperal  oonvulsionB  is,  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  oases  recorded  it  was  the  first  pregnancy, 
and  many  of  the  patients  were  unmarried  women.  It  appears  that  there 
must  be  in  primiporsB,  particularly  if  they  are  unmarried,  some  powerful 
predisposing  cause  rendering  them  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  oonvulsions. 
I  believe  this  cause  to  be  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system.  A  wo* 
man,  in  her  first  pregnancy,  is  apt  to  be  irritable,  mobile,  and  excitable; 
and  it  is  very  natural  that  she  should  be  so;  the  novelty  of  the  sensations 
incident  to  her  situation,  the  dread  of  her  approaching  labour,  and  a 
d^^reeof  anxiety  and  apprehension  as  to  its  tesnlt^  all  tend  to  produce  a 
state  of  erethism  of  the  nervous  syst^n  strongly  predisposing  to  oonvul- 
sions. This  state,  of  ooorse,  is  much  more  intense  in  some  women  than 
in  others,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  aggravated  in  an  unmarried  female, 
whose  pregnancy  subjects  her  to  constant  annoyance  and  vexations. 

Looking  upon  this  state  of  nervous  erethism  as  the  predisposing  cause 
of  the  convulsions  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  some  modification  is 
necessary  of  the  treatment  generally  recommended.  I  think  that,  in 
most  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  bleed,  to  obviate,  Jn  some  degree,  the  effsots 
of  congestion;  but,  in  this  large  class  of  cases,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary or  right  to  repeat  bleeding  after  bleeding,  simply  because  the  con- 
vulsions continue;  they  are  not  very  likely  to  cease  until  the  uterus 
is  empty,  and,  in  all  cases,  time  must  be  allowed  before  this  can  be 
safely  accomplished.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  chloroform  in 
these  cases;  but  I  should  think  it  would  often  be  very  usefol  indeed,  by 
suspending  the  convulsions  while  labour  was  progressing. 

Diseased  brain,  intemperanee,  plethora,  anaemia,  nrannia,  a  state  of 
nervous  erethism,  may  all  be  considered  to  be  predisposing  causes  of  pu- 
erperal convulsions;  but  I  think,  with  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  tiiat  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  a  convulsion  is  **  the  excited  condition  of  an  important 
class  of  the  incident  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,— namely,  those  passing 
to  it  from  the  uterine  organs, — such  exdted  condition  depending  upon 
pregnancy,  labour,  or  the  puerperal  state."  SometimeB  a  powerful 
emotion  may  produce  a  coDvulsion,  occasionally,  also,  indigestible  mat- 
ters in  the  stomach,  an  accumulation  of  ftaoes  in  the  bowels,  or  a 
distended  bladder,  may  be  the  cause;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  exciting  cause  ia  the  before-mentioned  conation  of  the  uterine 
nerves. 

In  most  cases,  the  nudn  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  have  the  uterus 
emptied.  The  natural  efiorts  will  generally  aocompfish  this;  but,  if 
.labour  makes  but  alow  progress,  and  the  convulsions  are  frequent,  I 
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Uimk  deliTer;  ought  to  be  acoompliahed  b;  artiGdal  meuu  aa  soon 
an  be  done  with  nfety.  Taraing,  when  the  head  U  above  (be  br 
the  pelvii,  the  forceps,  when  it  ia  witbia  reach,  ace  the  best  mea 
nee.  Perforation,  except  when  the  peliia  is  mach  distorted  and  a 
I  should  think,  cannot  be  required  in  a  tare  of  coninlaioDs. 

The  spedal  treatment  of  the  case  then  a,  to  empt;  the  ntenis,- 
general  treatment  mnat  depend  npon  what  maj  bare  been  1^  pi 
pomog  eaase  of  the  conrnUlona  in  each  particular  case. 

After  the  ntems  is  empty,  and  the  convnlsians  stilt  continue,  wit 
patient  restless  and  the  pulse  quick  and  weak,  1  have  aeen  the  bap 
effectafoUow  the  administration  of  a  fall  dose  of  opium;  the  con lu] 
bare  ceased;  tbe  patient  has  falleu  into  a  quiet  sleep  of  some  hours 
ratdon.  from  which  she  has  awoke  comparativelj  well. 

In  Cue  11,  tbe  coniulaions  ceased,  and  a  thick,  rigid  os  ra 
yielded,  after  giving  a  quarter  of  a  grojn  of  ant.  pot. -tart,  ererj 
hont,  with  ton  drops  of  laudanam. — Med,  Tana  and  Gazelti,  Juli 
1862,  p.  61. 


122.— Cash  of  pubeperal  couTULaroNS  from  ce 

BEAL  CONGESTION.  TREATED  BY  BLEEDIN9  AND 

TABTAHIZED  ANTIMONY. 

B;  J.  B.  Hawxb,  Esq.,  District  Accoocbenr  to  St.  Hary'a  fiospit 

I  was  called  in  a  great  harry,  at  nine  in  the  momiDg  of  tbe  3i 

Uarch,  to  visit  Mra.   G.  B ,  a  atiang,  mnscal»r  woman,  of  ai 

(tatore,  aged  twenCj-three,  a  patient  of  the  St.  Mary'a  Matemity, 

was  in  Ubonr  of  her  first  cbild.     On  entering  the  room  1  fbuod  he 

one  of  the  moat  fearful  paroxysms  of  puerperal  oanmlgiong  I  had  i 

witDeased.     The  face  was  frightfully  distorted,  and  purple  bora  eon 

tion;  bloody  foam  was  issuing  fnim  the  mouth;  the  tiingae  was  bleei 

and  protruded,  the  eyea  fixed  and  staring;  and  saieral  attendants  i 

Tsjnly  endeavouring  to  reatrain  her  in  bed.     Feeling  that  not  a  moD 

was  to  be  lost,  I  instantly  proceeded  to  take  blood  from  the  arm, 

making  a  large  orifice,  from  whioh,  in  a  v^y  short  spaoe  cS  time,  fi 

ounces  of  blood  flowed.     I  then  wutod  a  few  minates,  hoping  that  B> 

good  affects  would  follow  so  copious  and  sudden  a  lues  of  blood,  bat 

the  mortifieation  to  see  no  {arcuraUs  change  in  the  frightfol  charai 

of  the  symptoms.     1  therefore  removed  my  thumb  from  the  opening 

the  vein,  where  I  had  with  much  difficulty  managed  to  keep  it  dm 

the  violent  struggles  of  the  parent,  and  allowed  thirty  ouDces  m 

escape  in  the  same  rapid  manner.     This  second  bleeding  had  at 

a  marked  and  beneficial  effect,  as  the  conrulsions  almost  inUDedia 

ceased,  a  more  natural  expression  of  countenance  returned,  and  abe 

irtly  restored  to  a  coadiUcn  of  apparent  conscionsnesa.     I  then 

ired  most  of  her  bur,  and  applied  a  bladder  half  filled  with  poun 

:  to  the  head,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  to  her  feet.    On  m^ing 

ual  examination,  I  found  tbe  os  uteri  about  halt  dilated,  but  ezci 

^y  rigid  and  tense,  as  were  also  the  external  parts.     Jurt  at  this  t 

lad  thesatiifiictionofBeeiDgmy  friend  Mr.  Mosgrave  entn  then 
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ibllowed  shortly  afterwards  by  Br.  Tyler  Smith,  whom  I  had  sent  for 
immediately  on  perceiving  the  serious  nature  of  the  case. 

There  was  now  an  almost  entire  absence  of  uterine  pain.     The  abdo- 
men was  carefully  manipulated,  but  no  movements  of  the  fcetus  could 
be  excited  or  detected,  though  its  rounded  mass  could  be  feU  within  the 
uterus.     The  foetal  heart  could  not  be  heard  upon  auscultation,  so  that 
it  was  concluded  that  the  foetus  was  probably  already  dead.     As  there 
was  a  calm  in  the  convulsions,  it  was  resolved  to  delay  the  performance 
of  turning  or  craniotomy  until  more  imperatively  called  for.     It  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  rupture  the  membranes  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  allow  the  liquor  amnii  to  escape,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
uterine  distention.   As  these  was  still  much  general  excitement  of  system, 
the  pulse  numbering  110  in  a  minute,  and  hard,  and  the  os  uteri  and 
other  tissues  continuing  very  rigid,  in  spite  of  the  previous  depletion,  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  and  with  that  view 
it  was  decided  to  try  the  full  effect  of  tartarised  antimony,  as  the  medi- 
cine best  adapted  to  fulfil  the  indications  required.    Accordingly  nin& 
grains  of  the  salt  were  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  the  camphor  mixture, 
and  an  ounce  of  this  solution  was  administered  every  hour  during  the 
day:  such  was  the  tolerance  of  the  remedy,  that  not  even  the  slightest 
nausea  was  induced  by  it,  but  it  had  the  happiest  effect  in  softening  and 
relaxing  the  previously  rigid  condition  of  the  parts.     The  labour  pains, 
which  had  been  quite  suspended  for  about  four  hours,  returned  gradually 
about  one  o'clock,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  which 
offered  to  rupture  the  membranes,  when  about  a  pint  of  water  flowed 
away.      I  may  here  mention,  that  although  no  further  convulsions 
occurred,  she  continued  in  a  torpid  and  half-comatose  state,  the  sense  of 
vision  especially  being  very  imperfect.     The  uterine  efforts  became  now 
strong  and  effective,  but  owing  to  the  slow  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the 
anterior  lip  was  pushed  down  in  firont  of  the  head  in  its  passage  through 
the  pelris,  reaching  almost  to  the  os  externum.     I  succeeded,  bowevery 
at  about  seven  in  the  evening,  aided  only  by  the  natural  efforts,  in 
delivering  her  of  a  still-bom  female  child,  and  having  waited  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  no  pain  coming  on,  I  extracted  the  placenta,  which 
was  partly  in  the  vagina,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the 
utenis  well  and  firmly  contracted.    Dr.  Tyler  Smith  saw  her  again  with 
me  in  the  evening,  and  a  draught,  containing  one  third  of  a  grain  of 
mori^ia  and  three  grains  of  camphor,  was  administered,  which  had  the 
effect  of  calming  the  nervous  irritability  and  restiessness,  whidi  been  for 
some  time  increasing.     She  slept  profoundly  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
on  visiting  her  next  morning  I  found  her  with  a  quiet  intelligent  smile 
on  her  countenance;  her  pulse  96  and  soft;  the  skin  moist  and  comfort- 
able; the  head  free  from  pain,  but  feeling  rather  heavy;  and  having  no 
recollection  whatever  of  anything  which  had  occurred  during  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.    I  ordered  her  still  to  oontinue  the  ice-cap  to  the 
head,  and  to  take  a  saline  draught  containing  a  diminished  quantity  of 
tartarized  antimony  every  four  hours. 

On  Friday,  the  5th,  she  had  a  dose  of  calomel  and  oolocynth,  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  draught  of  senna  and  salts,  which  cleared  out  the 
bowels  very  effectually.     A  purgative  was  afterwards  exhibited  every 
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altenute  day.  Slie  eontmued  steadily  to  improTe  vHhoiit  a  bad  w, 
tom«  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  she  soon  pecfaotly  xeeovi 
The  secretion  of  milk  on  the  fourth  day  was  rary  abundant, 
proved  rather  troublesome  for  some  short  time. 

I  must  not  to  omit  to  notice,  that  on  testing  the  urine  I  found 
no  trace  of  albumen,  nor  waa  there  any  oedematons  swelling  of  the 
— a  fact  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the  modem  theory  wit] 
gard  to  the  nature  of  these  congestiTe  diseaaes  of  the  bndn,  asit  afl 
oonclnsiYe  evidence  that  albuminuria  does  not  universally  obtain  in  t 
affectbns.  ' 

This  case,  I  think,  presents  several  other  features  of  oonsiderabl 
terest  to  the  practical  obstetrician  and  to  the  profession  generally, 
the  first  place,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  imperative  necessity  of  large 
adequate  depletion  in  the  congestive  variety  of  this  formidable  dist 
a£E6rding  at  the  same  time  ample  proof  of  its  undoubted  safety  and 
oess.    It  also  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  tiie  tolerance  of  ta 
emetic — a  £EU$t  long  well  established  in  reference  to  its  use  in  pnenm 
and  some  other  pulmonary  affections,  but  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
same  extent  in  cerebral  disorders  as  this  case  so  strongly  illuBtratee,  a  g 
and  a  half  having  been  taken  every  hour  fin*  eight  consecutive  h( 
without  the  least  nausea  resulting  from  it.     While  speaking  of 
valuable  medicine  in  connexion  with  this  class  of  affections,  it  may 
be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  I  have  employed  it  with  marked  benefi 
combination  with  camphor  and  morphia,  (aided  by  oold  applications  to 
head,  and  preceded  by  active  purgation  and  leeches  to  the  temples, )  in 
very  severe  cases  of  puerperal  mania.   3-eneral  bloodletting  being  here 
the  most  part  inadminible,  it  is  very  desirable  to  possess  a  remedy 
available  as  this  proved  in  both  the  instances  Teferred  to,  in  control 
the  excited  state  of  the  circulation,  and  in  tranquillidng  the  extn 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  both  which  conditioiis  are  so  constai 
present  in  the  more  active  forms  of  this  distressing  malady. — Ltm 
May  2d,  1852^  p,  516. 


123. — Bony  Tumour  of  the  Uterus. — Del,  Cwkp  exhibited,  to 
Hedioal  Society  of  London,  a  bony  tumour  connected  with  the  utei 
which  weighed  twenty^two  ounces;  it  occupied  nearly  the- entire  eav 
of  the  pelvis,  was  of  a  globular  form,  and  of  so  dense  a  Btrueture  tl 
•there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  a  seetkm  of  it.  The  patient  fr 
whom  it  was  taken  was  75  years  of  age,  and  the  chief  ineonvenienoe  i 
experienoed  was  a  difficulty  in  retaining  her  urine. — Msd,  Times  c 
GcaeUs,  June  19, 1852,  p.  629. 


124.— ON  TH«  IMPRBaNATION  OP  THB  OVUM  IN  THl 

AMPHIBIA. 

By  Gborob  Newpobt,  Esq.,  P.K.S.,  &c. 

[The  following  are  the  conclusions  and  recapitulations  derived  fr 
Mr.  Newport's  experiments  and  observatious  on  this  interesting  8ubje( 
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1st,  Hken,  the  ffermmal  vemcU  disappesn  in  the  amphibia  before 
anpregnatioii;  and  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  ovisac, 
•md  eztmaion  of  the  egg  from  the  ovary  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
It  does  not  return  to  the  centre  of  the  yelk,  nor  escape  to  the  snrfiioe, 
^nt  is  lost  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  position;  and  its 
disappearance  is  the  result  of  the  endogenous  development  of  cells  in  its 
Interior.  The  egg  is  cast  loose  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  consists  only 
of  the  yelk  mass  in  its  vitelline  membrane,  and  it  is  transferred  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oviduct  by  the  joint  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
the  motions  of  the  viscera,  and  not  necessarily  through  the  aid  of  the 
male  during  copulation. 

2nd.  Changes  are  going  on  in  the  constituents  of  the  egg,  both  before 
and  after  oviposition  as  well  in  the  unimpregnated  as  in  the  impregnated 
condition;  but  they  soon  cease  in  the  former,  and  do  not  proceed  to  the 
deaving  or  segmentation  of  the  yelk. 

3rd.  That  the  egg  is  not  susceptible  of  impregnation  until  after  it  has 
acquired  the  ^velopes  which  it  gains  in  the  oviduct. 

4th.  That  endosihosis  of  the  entire  egg  takes  place  through  these  en- 
velopes, and  is  most  rapid  during  the  few  minutes  the  egg  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  impregnation.  Further,  that  this  endosmosis  is  augmented 
and  hastened  by  aa  increase,  and  is  lessened  and  retarded  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  temperature;  and  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  e^  to  become 
impregnated,  and  produce,  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  with  regard 
to  heat;  whether  (he  egg  be  exposed  to,  or  whether  it  be  excluded  from 
light. 

5th.  That  only  extremely  minute  granules  of  solid  matter  can  by  any 
possibility  pass  into  the  tissue  of  the  envelopes  during  endosmosis;  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  fissure  or  orifice, 
in  the  env^opes  of  the  egg  of  the  amphibia,  at  the  time  of,  or  before 
impregnation,  capable  of  admitting  the  spermatozoon  to  the  interior  of 
the  y^-membrane  or  its  contents. 

6th.  That  it  is  the  spermatozoon  alone  which  effects  impregnation; 
and  that  this  does  not  take  place  until  the  spermatozoon  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  external  envelopes  of  the  ovum. 

7th.  That  the  liquor  seminis,  when  entirely  separated  from  spermato- 
xoa,  certainly  does  not  effect  impregnation. 

8th.  That  although  direct  contact  of  the  spermatozoa  with  the  ovum 
is  indispensable  to  effect  impregnation,  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
any  traces  of  these  bodies  in  contact  with  the  yelk-membrane,  or  even 
within  the  substance  of  the  external  envelope. 

9th.  That  impregnation  is  commmced  the  instant  the  spermatozoa  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  egg,  but  a  certain  duration  of  contact  is 
«88ential  to  its  completion. 

10th.  That  impregnation  is  not  effected,  when  the  whole  or  the 
minority  of  the  spermatozoa  in  contact  with  the  envelopes  have  previously 
become  motionless,  and  apparently  have  lost  vitality,  as  they  are  found 
to  have  done  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

11th.  That  although  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  spermatozoa 
suffice  to  impregnate  the  ovum,  the  phenomenon  of  impregnation  takes 
place  more  tardily,  even  with  duration  of  oontaoti  when  ^  nuQilwr  is 
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extremely  ISiuited,  tban  when  it  is  in  foil  abandanoe,  witbovt  ez 
while,  when  the  qnantity  is  defieient,  or  the  duration  of  oontae 
limited,  then  the  phenofnenon  ia  inoomplete,  and  partial  impregm 
only  is  efTected. 

12th.  Partial  impregnation  is  shewn  in  imp^eet  SQgmentation  o1 
yelk;  and  is  dae  chiefly  to  the  spermatozoa  being  insufficient  in  q 
tity,  or  in  duration  of  contact,  or  inefficient  through  diminished  vita 
and  it  may  also  result  from  diminished  sasoeptibiMty  in  the  ovum. 

13th.  Partial  impregnation  of  theonim  is  of  frequent  ooonrrence, 
found  in  my  first  experiments  with  fluid  that  had  passed  thr< 
filtering-paper,  bnt  which  still  contained  a  very  few  ^permatosoa,  ei 
motionless  or  exceedingly  feeble;  and  further,  partial  impregnation 
much  the  most  frequent  occurrence  when  the  ova  are  placed  in  dense 
before  contact  with  the  spermatozoa,  as  in  the  experiments  with  earn 

Lastly,  When  the  ova  are  only  partially  impregnated  th^  are  usu 
and  perhaps  always  unproductive. 

The  fiicts  now  enumerated  lead  us  to  inquire,  whether  imprq^ 
takes  place  through  any  catalytic  influence  of  the  spermatosoa,  as 
gested  by  Bischoff,  while  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  at  the  instant 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  ovum,  or  whether  impr^nation  rei 
from  a  diffluenee  of  the  spermatosoa  thus  brought  into  contact  witfc 
Burfiice,  the  substance  into  which  they  may  be  dissolved  being  carrie 
endosmesis  with  the  water  imbibed  throng  the  tissues;  or  whether 
the  result  of  the  coDJmnt  influenoe  of  both  these  conditions;-^tbe 
action  induced  being  instantaneous  and  catalytic,  and  possibly  depen 
on  the  persistence  ^  organic  vitality  in  the  q)ermatosoa,  while  the  < 
pletion  of  the  impregnation  may  depend  on  the  imbibition  of  some  n 
rial  influence  or  substance  derived  from  the  impregnating  body.  Th 
a  view,  which  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  bodies  of  the  spennat 
from  the  surfEMse  of  the  ovum,  both  in  the  frog  and  newt,  seem 
fkvour;  as  we  have  already  seen  that  endosmosis  is  an  active  and  im] 
ant  function  of  the  envelopes  of  the  ovum  at  the  very  period  -« 
impregnation  is  effected. 

All  the  experiments  now  detuled  seem  to  shew  that  in  those  Tcrteb 
which  expel  their  ova  into  water  before  impregnation,  as  in  the  tail 
amphibia,  and  in  which, — from  the  nature  of  the  medium  into  w 
the  ova  are  passed, — we  may  infer  that  the  function  takes  place  i 
quickly,  impregnation  is  commenced  at  the  very  instant  of  contact  of 
spermatoioon  with  the  ovum,  and  even  may  be  completed  within  ' 
short  spaces  of  time, — but  duration  of  at  least  some  seconds  of  ac 
oontact^'-evett  in  these  animals^  ova,  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
function.  But  this  period,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  may  difier  in  di 
ent  classes  of  animals,  and  possibly  may  have  sofaie  relation  to  the  gre 
or  lees  facility  with  which  the  spermatozoa  are  brought  into  contact ' 
the  ova. 

When  the  experiments  last  detailed  are  compared, — the  effects 
duced  by  the  application  of  media  which  influence  the  ^)ermatoaoon 
the  ovum  chemically — with  those  of  whidi  the  effect  is  merely  mechan 
we  seem  to  have  ma4e  some  advance  towards  a  future  knowledge  of  the 
ture  of  the  impregnating  power.    Although  we  are  as  yet  entirely  wit! 
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jproof,  tliat  any  material  influence  or  sabstanoe  ifl  actnally  transmitted 
from  the  spermatozoon  on  the  snrfaee  of  the  ovum  to  the  yelk,  in  the 
interior,  vre  have  eridenoe,  that  fluids  are  imhibed  by  the  ovum  by  en- 
dosmosis  through  its  tissues;  and,  although  not  a  trace  of  the  spermato* 
soon  ia  detected  in  the  interior  of  the  ovum,  we  have  seen  that,  it  remains 
for  a  long  time  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  disappears,  apparently  by 
diflSuence;  so  that  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  agency  of  this 
body  is  material  in  its  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  which 
we  find  is  produced  on  the  yelk  by  the  direct  and  even  momentary  con- 
tact of  the  spermatozoon  with  the  envelopes  of  the  ovum,  seems  closely 
to  resemble  that  of  the  so-called  catalytic  power  of  certain  known  bodies, 
in  so  far  as  that  contact,  during  only  very  short  spaces  of  time,  with  the 
surface  of  the  ovum,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  certain  changes 
in  the  interior.  These  changes,  too,  as  known  of  catalysis,  are  carried 
only  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  exciting  agents, — in  this  instance  the 
spermatozoa, — are  feeble  in  action  or  but  very  few  in  number;  and  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  yelk  may  become  only  more  or  less  partially  seg- 
mented; or  the  changes  in  it,  having  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
then  become  arrested,  apparently  from  deficiency  of  the  originally  excit- 
ing cause. 

Then,  again,  we  find  that  although  segmentation  of  the  yelk  may  take 
place,  embryos  are  not  produced  unless  there  has  been  some  continuance 
or  duration  of  contact  of  the  impregnating  with  the  impregnated  body; 
and  that  the  number  produced  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  duration 
and  to  the  fall  sufficiency  of  the  exciting  cause.  But  neither  what  we 
at  present  know  of  the  so-called  catalytic  power  or  of  endosmosis, 
appears  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
of  impregnation.  Simple  contact  of  the  spermatozoon  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  transmission  of  more  or  less  of  the 
material  structural  characters  of  the  male  pai-ent  to  the  offspring;  while 
diffluence  and  endosmosis  of  the  substance  of  the  spermatozoon  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  occur  in  a  brief  second  or  two  of  time  sufficiently 
to  effect  the  full  impregnation  of  the  yelk,  and  induce  its  invariable 
consequence,  segmentation.  Possibly,  we  may  hereafter  find  that  the 
first  changes  induced  by  contact  of  the  impregnating  body  are  completed 
by  its  diffluence,  and  by  the  material  constituents  into  which  it  is  dis- 
solved being  transferred  to  the  yelk  by  endosmosis. — Edinburgh  Med, 
and  Surgical  Jottmal,  July  1852,  p,  44. 


125.— PARALYSIS  OP  BLADDBE  FROM  OVER  DISTENTION 
AFTER  DELIVERY,  SIMULATING  PERITONITIS. 

By  Db.  John  G.  W.  Lbveb. 
[In  this  case,  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  symptoms  resembling 
peritonitis  supervened.  The  labour  had  been  tedious  and  protracted — 
but  no  manual  or  instrumental  interference  had  been  required.  Dr. 
Lever  passed  the  catheter  and  drew  off  seven  pints  of  urine,  by  which 
the  symptoms  were  speedily  relieved.  The  bladder,  however,  from  over 
distention  was  afterwards  found  to  have  lost  its  contractile  power,  and 
the  catheter  was  required  twice  daily  for  its  relief.  Nine  weeks  after 
her  confinement  she  was  admitted  into  the  botpital]. 
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AppearoRce  on  Admiatian. — Sbe  was  a  tall,  good-lookiog  girl,  wi^ 
dark  hair,  &ir  complexion,  and  delicate  skin;  of  a  very  happy  and  con- 
tented disposition,  and  sangnine  temperament;  she  appeared  in  tolerably 
good  health,  but  weak,  not  having  been  out  of  bed  since  her  confinement;, 
her  appetite  was  good;  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  properly  per- 
formed, with  one  exception,  viz.,  that  of  the  bladder,  which  had  totally- 
lost  its  expulsive  power;  she  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasiness  about  the 
pelvis,  and  the  uterus,  by  vaginal  examination,  had  regained  its  normal 
condition,  and  was  not  in  any  way  displaced;  pulse  good,  about  82; 
tongue  clean;  urine  high-coloured  and  somewhat  ammoniacal,  but  in 
other  respects  healthy. 

She  was  ordered  to  be  electro-galvanised  three  times  a  week.  Water 
to  be  drawn  nocte  maneque.  ^.  Tinct.  ferri  sesquichloridi,  ir[x,  ex  inf. 
quassiie,  t.  d. 

April  15th. — The  galvanism  caused  a  good  deal  of  pain  for  some  time 
after  its  application,  but  at  present  with  no  manifest  benefit;  the  urine 
appeared  to  flow  a  little  faster,  and  the  bladder  did  not  require  such 
constant  pressure  with  the  hand  as  it  did  when  she  was  first  admitted 
to  thoroughly  empty  it;  urine  still  offensive. 

20th. — Continued  about  the  same,  had  regained  ^o  control  of  the 
bladder  as  yet;  to-day  the  menses  appeared  for  the  first  time  since  her 
confinement;  she  was  still  happy  and  in  good  spirits. 

To  have  the  electro-galvanism  applied  every  day,  beginning  on  Monday. 

2dd. — Left  Hospital  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  the  sist^. 

25th. — She  called  on  Dr.  Lever,  stating  she  had  passed  her  water  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  she  arrived  home,  and  ever  since  had  been  able 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  catheter.  Dr.  Lever  ordered  her  to  at- 
tend the  hospital  to  be  electrified  daily  for  a  week. 

30th. — She  still  continued  to  pass  her  water  voluntarily,  but  was 
compelled  to  do  so  seven  or  eight  times  a  day,  and  two  or  three  times  at 
night;  the  urine  scalded  her,  and  was  sometimes  offensive;  she  appeared 
much  improved  in  strength  and  health,  but  "complained  of  fulness, 
bearing  down  and  weight  in  the  perineum,  with  a  tendency  of  the  womb 
to  proUpse.  She  had  nearly  taken  all  her  medicine,  and  would  attend 
on  Saturday  at  the  out-patients*  room. 

Mai/  4th. — Had  continued  to  pass  her  urine  without  any  difficulty, 
the  bladder  losing  its  irritability,  and  retaining  its  accustomed  quantity 
without  inconvenience.  Ordered  to  attend  the  electrifying  room  three 
three  times  a  week,  and  to  take  decoct  cinchonss  c,  acid.  nit.  dil.  T1X^> 
ter  quotidie. 

I  was  called  to  this  patient,  her  attendants  supposing  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  puerperal  peritonitis,  but  the  diagnostic  symptoms  were  want- 
ing; pain  there  was  and  increased  by  pressure;  the  pulse  quickened,  but 
not  triry;  the  skin  moist,  and  the  perspiration  had  an  urinous  smell; 
her  position  was  peculiar,  but  was  that  which  I  have  often  remarked  in 
over-distended  bladder;  the  hand  pressed  upon  the  perineum.  The 
introduction  of  the  catheter  soon  solved  the  doubt,  and  her  recovery  of 
the  power  of  micturition,  I  believe  is  due  to  that  valuable  agent,  reoom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Badford,  of  Manchester. 

She  has  been  confined  a  second  time,  but  suffered  no  inconvenience. — 
Guy*8  Hospital  Reports,  Vol  S,  part  1,  p.  41. 
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126.— ON   THE   DIAGNOSIS   OF   CHRONIC  OVARIAN 

TUMOURS. 

By  Db.  E.  J.  Tilt. 

Ovarian  Tumours  may  be  confounded  with  Tumours  of  the  Untmpreg- 
'mated  Womb. — Retroversion  and  retroflexion  of  the  womb  have  been 
mistaken  for  incipient  ovarian  tumours,  fallen  into  the  rectO'vaginal 
pouch,  or  confined  there  by  false  membranes.  On  examining,  by  the 
vagina,  a  patient  suffering  in  this  way,  we  may  find  a  circumscribed 
tumour  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vagina,  painful  on  pressure,  and 
Tesembling  the  fundus  of  the  womb;  but  on  a  more  careful  examination, 
the  OS  nteri  will  be  found  in  its  proper  position  looking  backwards,  the 
body  of  the  uterus  forwards.  The  mobility  of  the  tumour,  by  the  uterine 
sound  previously  introduced,  will  show  whether  or  not  it  be  uterine. 

Retroflexion  of  the  womb  is  more  likely  to  simulate  incipient  ovarian 
eysts;  for,  as  in  this  affection  the  fundus  nteri  is  thrown  back  npon 
itself  like  the  belly  of  a  retort,  while  the  os  nteri  remains  in  its  natural 
position,  the  finger  feels  a  tumour  directly  behind  it.  between  the  rectnm 
and  the  vagina,  but  here  again  the  uterine  sound  soon  clears  away  any 
^oubt  that  may  have  arisen,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  concavity  of 
the  instrument  will  be  obliged  to  pass  backwards,  following  the  course  of 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  through  the  walls  of  the  tumour;  the 
point  of  the  instrument  may  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  finger  placed  in 
the  vagina.  By  a  careful  manipulation  the  tumour  may  be  made  to 
disappear  and  to  re-appear  so  often  as  it  is  restored  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, or  again  directed  from  it  by  the  sound. 

Ovarian  Tumours  may  be  confounded  with  Abscess  of  the  Walls  of 
the  Womb. — Case. — Some  years  since  Professor  Recamier  was  consulted 
by  a  medical  man  for  his  wife,  who  had  long  suffered  from  what  was 
called  ovarian  dropsy.  On  making  a  very  careful  examination,  Recamier 
discovered  a  round  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  situated 
between  the  rectnm  and  the  uterus.  On  exploring  the  rectum  with  the 
index  of  the  left  hand,  while  that  of  the  right  remained  in  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  more  than  usually  dilated,  he  felt  fluctuation,  and  as  the  pus 
seemed  nearest  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  Recamier 
determined  on  making  an  incision  there.  To  perform  this  operation,  he 
placed  the  index  of  the  left  hand  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  guiding 
a  convex  bistoury  on  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  he  plunged  the  extremity  of 
the  bistoury  into  the  abscess,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  pus  came  out,  and  to 
fiunlitate  its  egress  he  enlarged  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  by  com- 
pletely cutting  through  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  the  index  of  the 
left  hand  placed  in  the  rectum  serving  to  guide  the  bistoury,  and  pre- 
vented too  deep  an  incision.  During  the  following  day  a  small  quantity 
of  pus  was  voided.  Frequent  injections  were  made,  and  the  patient 
soon  got  well.  This  case  shows  how  to  detect  and  to  cure  similar 
instances  of  disease. 

Ovarian  Tumours  may  be  confounded  with  Abscess  of  the  Canity  of 
the  Womb. — Husson  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  a  case 
of  this  description,  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  completely  obliterated, 
and  its  dilated  cavity  contained  two  tumblere  of  pus.    Maisonneuve  saw 
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a  siinilar  case  in  a  voman  who.  died  from  cholera;  and  Dr.  Beignier  ha« 
repeatedly  observed  the  same  appearances  in  the  old  women  of  the  Sal- 
pdtridre — the  asylum  for  aged  women  in  Paris.  In  Husson's  case,  the 
woman  had  experienced  no  symptoms,  but  some  of  Dr.  Reigner's  patients 
were  troubled  with  beariog  down  pains.  We  admit  that  a  case  of  that 
description  might  be  taken  for  an  ovarian  tumour,  and  then,  if  a  careful 
recto* vaginal  examination  were  made,  the  swelling  would  be  referred  to 
the  womb.  If,  on  making  a  speculum  examination,  the  womb  were 
found  obliterated,  the  presumption  would  pass  into  conviction;  and  if 
not,  then  the  uterine  sound  would  show  whether  the  womb  was  normal 
and  the  tumour  ovarian.  The  rarity  of  the  case  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Ovarian  Cysts  may  he  confounded  with  Hydrometra,  or  a  Collection  of 
Water  in  the  Womb,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  cases 
described  as  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  of  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  rupture  of  such  uterine  tumours.  The  distension  of  the  impreg- 
nated uterus  by  an  aqueous  liquid  bas  been  lately  contested  by  Naegele 
and  by  Stoltz,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  womb  should  not  secrete  a  large  quantity  of  limpid  fluid,  as  well  as 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses.  The  disease 
has  been  too  well  described  by  Ferrelias  (Patho.  Liv.  vi,  chap.  15),  by 
Dfauriceau  (Traits  des  Maladies  des  Femme  Grosses,  tom.  i.,  p.  74), 
by  Lisfranc  (Clinique,  tom.  iil,  p.  846),  to  be  thus  denied.  Dr.  Storrey 
has  also  described  a  case  (Haye's  Journal,  1850).  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  aqueous  discharge  comes  from  the  ovary,  because  Yesalsus, 
Blank,  and  Nicolai  have  opened  women  who  had  long  suffered  from  this 
disorder,  and  found  the  womb  containing  841b6.  and  even  1801bs.  of 
serum.  This  disorder  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy, 
and  is  generally  considered  such  until  after  the  ninth  month  of  its  dura- 
tion. Then  it  is  generally  regarded  as  ovarian.  In  a  case  carefully 
related  by  Blegny  (Journ.  de  M^decine,  torn,  il.,  p.  97,)  it  was  allowed 
to  exist  for  twelve  years,  and  the  noble  lady  subject  to  this  infirmity  was 
only  delivered  from  it  by  the  violent  concussion  of  coughing,  by  which 
means  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  discharged. 

After  fully  ascertaining  the  impossibility  of  the  womb  being  dis- 
tended by  a  child,  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  Lisfranc,  who,  in  one  of 
his  cases  introduced  a  sound  into  the  womb,  and  cured  the  patient  in  a 
month.  Cruvellhier  says,  that  in  the  few  cases  of  this  description  that 
he  had  met  with  the  disease  was  always  taken  for  pregnancy,  and  th^ 
mistake  only  found  out  by  the  evacuation  of  the  water.  We  ourselves 
have  been  similarly  deceived,  as  in  the  following  instance: — A  lady,  25 
yi^rs  of  age,  and  married  three  years,  was  said  to  be  affected  with  ova- 
rian disease,  and  consulted  us  for  that  disorder.  She  complained  of 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  uterine  pains,  and  slight  leucorrhiea.  Her 
breasts  were  swollen  and  painful,  the  nipples  were  surrounded  by  a  dark 
circle,  and  a  yellowish  creamy  substance  came  from  them.  The  cata* 
menia  had  desisted  for  three  months.  Suspecting  pregnancy  or  an 
.uterine  affection,  we  examined  her,  and  were  confirmed  in  our  diagnosis 
by  a  dilated  orifice,  and  a  softening  similar  to  what  is  met  with  at  tbs 
Ihird  month  of  pre^ancy.    On  making  a  specaluin  lamination,  th% 
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>ngui»  wM  more  liTid  than  in  an  unimpregnated  woman,  and  ike  os 
vteri  was  similar  to  what  it  should  be  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy. 
We  prononnoed  the  patient  to  be  in  the  family  way;  but  nnsatisfied  with 
OUT  xeport,  she  eonsnlted  another  doctor,  who  considered  her  case  to  be 
«ne  of  inflammatory  grannlatbn  of'  the  os  nteri.  He  canterized  the 
cavity  of  the  neck  with  nitrate  of  silrer;  but  the  night  after  the  second 
eanterization  the  lady  was  surprised  at  finding  herself  wet,  and  on  her 
plaeing  herself  on  the  commode,  she  passed  (wifcbout  making  urine)  two 
pints  of  dear  water,  ''similar,"  said  her  mother,  "to  the  bursting  of 
waters  in  «  oonfinement."  For  two  days  did  this  water  continue  drib- 
bling from  her,  when  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  disappeared,  all  other 
^mptoms  vanished,  and  the  catamenia  reappeared  two  months  after. 
Thus  the  patient  had  neither  ovarian  dropsy,  as  was  at  first  believed, 
ftor  uterine  inflammation,  as  was  afterwards  stated;  neither  was  she 
pregnant,  as  we  imagined.  Our  diagnosis  was  founded  on  rational 
grounds;  and  the  error  could  only  have  been  made  clear  by  passing  the 
vterine  sound  into  the  womb,  wbidi  would  have  been  an  unwarranttAle 
proeeeding;  lor  as  suoh  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  as  pregnancy  is  an. 
twent  of  every-day  oecurrenoe,  the  risk  of  abortion  wonld  have  been  too 
great  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  patient  owed  her  recovery  to  an  error 
«f  dii^oais. 

Ovarian  Tumours  may  be  confounded  tpith  Cystic  2\imot2rr  m  th$ 
SubetoMce  qfths  Uterus, — In  the  Museum  <^  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Bngland  tfaAre  is  a  preparatk>n  removed  from  a  patient  in  whom  this 
inii5atk<»  took  place;  (Home  9S0,  uterus  23,)  it  displays  a  portion  of  the 
Q:terus  in  which  a  large  encysted  tumour  had  formed.  The  patient  had 
been  twice  tapped,  and  the  cyst  emptied.  By  means  of  the  sound  such 
^  tumour  might  have  been  shown  to  be  uterine,  before  it  attained  to  a 
<OB«idOTable  siae,  or  after  it  had  been  anptied,  but  at  other  times  the 
yoflsibUity  of  distinguishing  it  from  an  orarian  ^yst  would  be  very  greats 
U  not  impossible. 

Ovaritm  Tuaaours  way  be  confowsded  with  the  Uterus  Distended  by 
the  Menstrual  Secretion. — Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  jun.,  witnessed  such 
*  case  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  Uie  late  Dr.  Williams.  Examina- 
tion per  vaginam  deteeted  a  fluctuating  tumour,  which  was  freely  opened 
with  an  absoess-UiBcet,  aad  a  large  wash-hand  basin  was  filled  witii  the 
retained  menstrual  flnid.  >  The  patient  was  in  bad  health,  and  presented 
general  symptoms  which  kd  to  the  belief  that  the  tumour  was  ovarian. 
Such  a  caee  Mr.  Travers  thought  might  again  be  mistaken  for  ovarian 
drop«y. 

Boussell  mentions  a  similar  case,  where  all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy 
were  iomsd,  and  only  dispelled  at  the  ninth  hour  by  a  copious  diMharge 
of  dark  Uood.  A  careful  examination,  corroborated  hy  the  &ot  of  the 
fiatient's  agOi  and  by  the  history  of  the  case,  would,  however,  easily  per- 
mit of  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  may  be  well  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  uterus,  distended  by  retained  menses,  is  not  always  regularly  de- 
Tdoped,  but  may  increase  to  the  right  or  the  left»  and  give  that  obsoure 
pereeption  of  fluetuation  which  is  frequently  found  in  a  malignant  massw 
On  eaoh  side  of  the  central  tumour  may  also  be  found  smaller  elongated 
tvBBKHiny  formed  by  proportionally-distended  oviducts,  with  obliterated 
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•bdominal  ends,  m  in  th«  oMe  xektod  by  Dr.  Jaekion,  in  ib«  '  Am«niBSor 
Jonn»a]  of  Medical  Sdenoes.' 

Ovarian  Tumourt  may  be  confounded  with  an  AcettmulaHon  of  Gar 
m  the  Womb. — Hanrioeau,  Schmitt,  M.  Lefevre,  aiid  many  other  anthora, 
hare  seen  examples  of  this  singalar  ooeairence.  In  Manricean's  caaer 
the  patient  was  50,  thought  herself  pregnant,  had  prepared  every  thing, 
when  her  hopes  of  progeny  Tanished  in  wind.  The  obliteration  of  the 
OS  nteri  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clear  sound  famished  by  the  distended 
womb,  will,  we  tmst,  enable  the  practitioner  to  prevent  a  woman  in 
future  giving  so  much  trouble  to  herself,  and  so  much  amusement  to  her 
neighbours. 

Although  it  be  denied  by  Naegele  and  Stoltz,  that  the  unimpregnated 
womb  can  be  distended  by  gas,  the  fact  is  admited  by  modem  practi" 
tioners;  by  Peter  Franck,  (Med.  Pract.),  by  Columbatde  L'Isere  (Traits 
des  MaUdies  des  Femmes,  torn,  ij.,  p.  781),  and  lately  by  Dr.  Teisser, 
of  Lyons  (Qaiette  Med.  de  Paris,  Jan.,  1844).  In  these  eases  menstrua- 
tion ceased,  the  patients  were  thought  pregnant,  one  of  them  even  said 
she  felt  the  movement  of  the  child,  but  after  the  noisy  expulsion  of  fetid 
air  by  the  Tulva,  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  disappeared.  Why  should 
not  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  sometimes  secrete  air,  as  well 
as  the  bladder  or  the  intestines  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  retained  if  the 
surface  of  the  womb  is  agglutinated  ? 

Ovarian  Tnmoura  may  he  mistaken  for  Uterine  Fihrous  Ikimottre. — 
This  mistake  is  much  more  liable  to  occur  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
because  the  frequency  of  such  tumours  is  great.  Operators  have  often 
been  deceived  by  these  tumours,  for  we  find  that  Messrs.  Lizar,  Heath, 
Otter,  and  Atlee  have  operated  for  ovarian  disease,  and  only  found  aa 
uterine  tumour;  and  when  they  are  pediculated,  and  thus  easily  moved, 
and  central,  as  are  ovarian  tumours,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  absence  of  fluctuation,  the  hardness  of  the  tumour,  the  very  gradual 
progress  of  the  disease,  may  indeed  allow  one  to  affirm  that  the  tumour 
is  solid;  but  were  it  not  for  the  uterine  sound,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
affirm  that  it  is  not  ovarian. 

If  we  find  that  the  uterine  sound  passes,  as  it  were,  into  the  morbid 
mass,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  separating  the  womb  from  the  tumour, 
and  if  every  movement  given  to  the  tumour  conveys  similar  movements 
to  the  souod,  we  may  consider  the  tumour  uterine;  but  if  we  find  the 
uterus  small,  and  moveable,  if  the  sound  passes  anteriorly  to  the  tumour, 
and  can  be  separated  from  it,  and  when  thrown  upon  the  rectum  it 
appears  healthy,  then  we  may  confidently  affirm  the  tumour  to  be 
ovarian.  The  cavity  of  the  womb  may  be  lengthened,  and  the  sound 
will  indicate  the  modification  of  stracture;  but  although  the  sound  may 
only  penetrate  the  womb  to  its  normal  depth,  or  two  inches  and  a  half, 
still  tiie  uterus  may  not  be  normal,  for  its  enlarged  cavity  may  be  filled 
with  a  fibrous  tumour,  as  in  Dr.  Atlee's  fourth  case. 

Case. — In  Dr.  Simpson's  ward  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  Edinburgh, 
we  saw  a  woman  with  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  belly,  occasioned 
by  a  tumour,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  ovarian,  for  it  was 
central,  moveable,  and  round.  Such  would  have  been  the  diagnosis  of 
most  medical  men;  but  Dr.  Simpson  passed  the  lound  seven  or  eight 
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liidMB,  and  made  xm  feel  its  extremity  high  up  on  one  side  of  the 
tamonr,  whose  nature  and  seat  it  thns  indicated  as  nterine. 

Such  is  the  yalue  of  "a  bent  wire/'  when  bent  by  the  hand  of  genins, 
and  it  will  long  perpetnate  the  memory  of  its  originator;  but  this  in- 
strument may  still  sometimes  deceive  ns,  and  cause  us  to  take  an  ovarian 
tnmonr  for  one  of  uterine  origin,  as  in  the  following  case  related  by 
Mr.  S.  Lee: — 

Case. — ^A  patient  presented  herself  with  an  abdominal  swelling  on  the 
rig^t  side,  hard,  and  without  fluctuation,  not  at  all  Moveable,  but  it 
could  be  traced  down  into  the  pelvis;  it  bad  been  a  considerable  time  in 
its  formation.  The  examination  per  vaginam  discovered  that  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  was  occupied  by  a  solid  tumour;  a  small  nodule  was  felt 
rather  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  in  which  was  the  os 
nteri.  The  sound  passed  upwards  and  forwards  nearly  four  inches;  it 
moved  with  difficulty,  as  through  a  cavity,  the  sides  of  which  were  mucb 
eompressed.    This  examination  was  made  in  December. 

Here,  then,  you  have  every  characteristic  of  a  fibrous  tumour  in  the 
posterior  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  cavity  is  elongated,  the  uterus  is 
fixed  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  tumour  in  the  abdomen  is  hard 
and  smooth,  possessing  no  fluctuation.  The  tumour  now  rapidly  in- 
ereased,  and  in  the  January  following  had  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  There  was  then  distinct  fluctuation  in  particular  parts, 
and  this  fact  disclosed  to  us  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  viz.,  that  it  was 
a  mnltilocular  cyst,  complicated  with  much  solid  matter.  The  reasoning 
from  these  symptoms  was  correct,  although  they  were  afterwards  found 
peculiarly  complicated;  for  instance,  the  uterus  was  quite  healthy,  and 
unconnected  with  the  tumour,  but  the  tumour  had  so  elongated  the  left 
eomer  of  its  body,  and  so  elevated  it,  that  the  uterine  sound  passed  into 
the  cavity  thus  formed,  and  the  tumour  itself  contained  such  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  matter,  that  it  pressed  so  strongly  the  uterus  between 
itself  and. the  pubes,  as  to  cause  it  to  become  fixed  and  immoveable,  con- 
sequently leading  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  fibrous  tumour. — ProvincwU 
Med.  and  Surgicat  Journal,  August  1852,  p,  417. 


127.— ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  TREATMENT,  AND  PATHOLOGY 

OF  OVARIAN  TUMOURS. 

By  Db.  Fredebio  Bird,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of 

Women  at  Westminster  Hospital. 

[The  patient  in  the  following  case,  when  first  seen  by  Dr.  Rigby  and  Dr. 
Bird,  is  stated  to  be  18  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  18,  the  system  was 
much  depressed  by  an  attack  of  measles,  quickly  succeeded  by  scarlet 
fever.  When  menstruation  commenced  it  soon  became  inordinate,  and 
constantly  required  the  administration  of  remedies  to  check  it.  Menor- 
rhagia at  one  time  became  alarming;  but  under  the  treatment  of  Drs. 
Marshall  Hall  and  Hamilton,  this  symptom  was  relieved.  Very  soon, 
however,  evidences  of  ovarian  tumour  presented  themselves.  On  exam«« 
inatian  externally,  there  was  found  great  abdominal  enlargement^  thonc^ 
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the  rest  of  the  bodj  was  emadatad;  abdomen  distended  to  a  mazimiiaa 
circamferenoe  of  38  inches;  the  enlargament  is  symmetrical;  Tiewed  in 
profile,  the  umbilioal  region  presents  marked  prominenee;  the  pulse 
ranges  at  100.] 

Internal  examination  finds  the  ntems  drawn  high  up  in  the  pelris, 
bnt,  by  the  introdnction  of  the  sound,  is  proved  to  be  quite  moTeable» 
while  sharp  palpitation  of  the  abdominal  swelling  conveys  no  impulse 
to  it 

The  opinion  giten  by  Dr.  Bigby  and  myself  was,  that  the  case  was 
one  of  uncompUcated  oyaxian  tumour — ^that  it  consisted  principally  oi 
one  large  cyst,  and  as  yefc  had  not  formed  adhesions  to  surrounding 
parts,  and  might  be  removed  by  the  operation  for  excision.  We  not 
only  believed  that  the  tumour  could  be  removed,  but  adviaed  its  imme- 
diate extirpation. 

The  latter  part  of  this  opinion  was  based  upon  the  &ct8»  that  the  tu- 
mour had  rapidly  increased  in  size, — that  the  powers  of  the  patient  were 
•o  much,  reduced  that  any  great  delay  would  preclude  altogether  the 
probability  of  her  enfeebled  system  sustaining  the  shock  of  a  severe 
operation;  and  that,  setting  aside  the  urgent^  of  the  general  symptoms, 
the  frequent  and  often  profuse  monorrhagia,  over  which  remedies  had 
been  proved  to  have  little  control,  was  in  itself  an  important  sooree  of 
exhaustion,  and  dependent  as  it  probably  was  upon  the  ovarian  disease^ 
would  continue  to  aid  the  work  of  constitutional  exhaustion,  and  thua 
accelerate  the  only  termination  that  oould  rationally  be  expected-— <leaih. 

Anotherand  always  important  reason  for  advising  the  operation,  waa 
presented  by  the  mental  oondition  of  the  patient.  Endowed  with  high 
intellectual  qualities,  and  supported  by  equal  moral  firmness,  it  was  oi4y 
necessary  to  explain  to  her  the  proposed  treatment,  for  it  to  be  at  onee 
nnderst(X)d  and  accepted.  Her  weU-tutored  mind  never  vacillated;  and, 
from  the  moment  <si  the  opinion  being  communicated  to  her  to  the  oon^ 
pletion  of  her  cure,  she  neither  hesitated  nor  complained,  but  passed 
through  her  period  of  suffering  and  anxiety  with  eabn  and  tiionghtfol 
fortitude. 

The  unavoidable  delay  of  a  week  from  the  time  at  which  the  above 
opinion  had  been  given,  afforded  an  alarming  evidence  of  its  correctness, 
for,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  patient  began  to  sink  rapidly  and 
oould  not  have  survived  many  days.  The  operation  was  immediately 
performed. 

Dr.  Bigby,  Mr.  Skey,  and  Mr.  Barnard  Holt,  were  present.  The 
room  being  filled  with  moist  air  at  the  temperature  of  80%  and  the 
patient  placed  in  a  convenient  position  in  bed,  Dr.  Bigby  brought  her 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  so  speedily  and  easi^,  that,  without 
the  slightest  movement  or  Ohanged  expression  of  the  countenance^  she 
passed  in  a  few  moments  into  quiet  sleepy  from  which  she  did  not  awak« 
imtil  the  tumour  had  been  rentoved. 

An  incision  of  about  an  inch  long  was  first  made  in  the  course  of  tha 
linea  alba,  a  little  below  the  umbiHens,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  quickly  becoming  retracted,  and  making  visible  the 
la^  blue  cyst  of  the  tumour  beneath.  A  moment's  observation  sufficed 
to  note  its  mobility  and  absence  of  adhesions. .   Using  the  forefinger  .aa  a 
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director,  I  immediately  passed  the  bistonxy  upwards  a  little  beyond  the 
nmbilicus,  and  downwards  netirly  as  far  as  the  pubis,  making  the  inci- 
sion about  six  inches  in  length.  A  little  bleeding  followed  the  division 
of  two  small  arterial  brandies;  but,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tnmour 
against  the  edges  of  the  wouod,  no  blood  could  pass  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Torsion  applied  to  one  vessel,  and  ligature  to  the  other,  arrested 
the  slight  hemorrhage,  which  only  required  such  interference  because 
delaying  the  completion  of  the  operation.  The  cyst  was  then  grasped  by 
the  forceps,  its  cavity  opened,  and  escape  given  to  about  sixteen  pints  of 
fluid.  As  its  contents  passed  out,  the  cyst  continued  to  advance  steadily 
under  gentle  traction,  and  when  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  former  bulk, 
was  lifted  from  out  the  abdominal  cavity,  remaining  attached  to  the  right 
side  of  the  uterus  by  a  thick  pedicle,  formed  of  thickened  broad  ligament, 
margined  by  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  containing  within  it  the  round 
ligament  and  two  arteries,  one  of  which  was  of  larger  size  than  the 
other,  and  ran  near  to  and  beneath  the  tube.  A  very  strong  double 
ligature  was  next  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  pedicle,  a  portion  of 
the  ligamentous  structure  and  tube  divided,  and  a  ligature  firmly  tied 
on  either  side,  their  ends  being  subsequently  braided  together  so  as  to 
make  one  cord.  The  knife  was  then  carried  through  the  pedicle  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  ligatures,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour 
was  complete.  The  divided  vessels  of  the  pedicle  having  been  seen  to  be 
quite  secure,  and  the  ovary  on  the  left  side  found  healthy,  the  lipe  of  the 
abdominal  incision  were  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  closed  at  every 
part  except  at  the  inferior  angle,  through  which  the  ligatures  passed. 
As  much  traction  was  maintained  upon  the  united  ligatures  as  was 
necessary  to  prevent  their  recession  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  cold 
water  dressing  applied,  and  a  very  light  bandage  passed  round  the  body. 

There  had  been  but  little  variation  in  the  pulse,  either  from  the 
operation  or  the  action  of  the  chloroform;  and,  although  it  was  tempo- 
rarily weakened  and  quickened  after  consciousness  had  been  restored, 
yet  its  altered  state  was  rather  attributable  to  mental  than  physical 
causes.  The  use  of  a  little  stimulant  soon  improved  its  character,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour  it  was  moderately 
full,  regular,  and  90.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Rigby  and  myself;  and,  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the  patient  having, 
on  some  former  occasion  suffered  from  tiie  exhibition  of  opium,  the  ex- 
tract of  hop,  in  full  dose,  was  substituted,  with  the  object  of  procuring 
repose.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  reduced  to  70°,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  a  litUe  ice  should  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

R.  Ext.  humuli  gr.  x.     Ft.  pil.  ii.,  statim  sumend». 

From  this  hour  until  the  time  of  danger  had  passed,  the  progress  of 
the  case  was  constantly  watched  by  Dr.  fiigby  and  myself;  but  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  record  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient,  and 
the  results  of  our  consultations  at  the  following  dates: — 

3rd  hour  after  the  operation. — The  patient  lies  in  a  perfectly  easy 
position,  presents  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  has  no  symptom  to  com- 
phun  of.  She  is  without  pain  or  sickness,  but  is  not  disposed  to  sleep; 
pulse  haa  continued  to  increase  in  frequency,  and  now  ranges  at  110; 
^e  skin  has  become  hot,  and  there  ia  some  headache  and  intolerance  of 
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light;  very  little  pefspiiation  Iim  oocorred.  The  eatheter  has  remoted 
about  three  onnees  of  water. 

Bep.  eztr.  hamuli  gr.  xy.,  statim. 

6th  hour.----£ldll  sleepleee,  bat  without  pain;  nauaea,  acaroely  amount- 
ing to  vomiting,  has  occurred  occasionally;  the  pulse  has  risen  to  118; 
the  skin  more  hot  and  dry;  the  abdomen  a  little  distended;  urine 
secreted  freely.  The  temperature  of  the  room  now  increased  to  80**. 
Ice  and  iced-water  administered  in  larger  quantities,  additional  clothing 
placed  on  the  bed;  cold  water  freely  applied  to  the  wound  and  lower 
)>art  of  the  abdomen,  the  wetted  napkin  being  covered  by  oil-silk,  or  dry 
cloths,  and  the  anodyne  repeated. 

9th  hour. — Soon  aftor  ^e  last  report,  the  skin  began  to  act  freely, 
the  pulse  diminished  in  frequency,  until  it  now  ranges  at  100;  urine 
was  copiously  secreted,  and  removed  by  catheter;  headache  has  ceased, 
and  slie  has  had  refreshing  sleep.  The  temperature  of  the  room  to  be 
kept  the  same,  unless  faintness  be  complained  of,  when  it  is  to  be  re- 
duced.    The  iced-water  to  be  freely  given. 

Bep.  extr.  humuli. 

12th  hour. — She  sleeps  tranquilly. 

2nd  day. — Has  passed  a  very  quiet  night,  perspiring  always  gently, 
sometinies  freely.  She  has  not  slept  many  hours,  bot  has  been  p^ectly 
easy.  The  ice  has  been  freely  taken,  and  now  a  little  arrow-root  is 
allowed.  The  pulse  has  continued  to  lessen  in  frequency,  and  is  now  94, 
and  of  natural  character;  the  abdomen  is  a  little  more  distended  by 
flatus,  but  less  so  than  in  similar  instances;  urine  in  full  quantity,  re- 
moved by  occasional  catheterism.  The  wound  presents  a  very  healthy 
appearance,  and  the  ligatures  are  but  slightly  tightened  by  the  flatulent 
distension.  ^ 

In  the  evening  the  pulse  became  a  little  accelerated,  and  the  skin  was 
less  disposed  to  act;  there  was  some  slight  headache,  and  no  aptitude  for 
sleep.  The  temperature  of  the  room,  which,  during  the  day,  had  been 
lowered  to  70,"  was  ordered  to  be  raised  to  80**;  iced  water  in  lai^er 
quantities  being,  at  the  same  time,  given,  and  as  soon  as  active  perspira- 
tion ensued,  the  following: — 

R.  Ext.  humuli  gr.  xv. ;  Ft.  pil.  iij.  statim  sumend.,  et  post  horas 
dnas  repetands  si  opus  sit. 

3rd  day. — A  good  night  is,  this  morning,  followed  by  improvement; 
the  pulse  rather  feeble,  is  under  90;  the  urine,  evacuated  by  catheter 
twice  in  the  night,  healthy;  the  skin  moist  and  cool;  the  abdomen 
scarcely  at  all  distended;  the  wound  healing,  and  the  appetite  returning. 
The  bowels  have  acted  but  inefficiently,  and  the  dejections  contain 
little  bile. 

In  the  evening  there  was  some  return  of  headache,  perhaps  conse- 
quent upon  a  little  addition  to  her  very  low  diet  of  beef  tea,  and  she 
wi^  indisposed  to  sleep.  The  tongue  had  become  a  little  coated.  Tem- 
perature to  be  kept  up  at  70^. 

A.  Hyd.  c.  cret&,  gr.  iij.;  ext.  coloc.  oo.  gr.  vj.  In  pil.  iij.  divid.> 
statim  sumendse. 

4th  day. — The  night  has  been  passed  comfortably;  there  has  not  been 
much  sleep,  but  thero  have  been  no  important  symptoms;  the  bow^ 
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disposed  to  act,  were  assisted  this  morning  by  a  simple  enema,  and  have 
now  been  fiilly  relieved;  the  secretions  go  on  well;  the  pnlse  is  about 
88;  the  skin  and  tongae  healthy. 

5th  day. — Progressing  satisfietctorily;  there  are  no  symptoms  to  record: 
the  cather  is  still  used.  The  diet  has  been  improved,  and  a  little  wine, 
mnch  dilated,  allowed  as  beverage;  the  dejections  are  deficient  in  colour; 
fresh  oool  air  has  been  freely  admitted  into  the  room. 

Ordered:  10^.  Fil.  hydrarg.  iij.,  ext.  fellis  bov.  inspis.  gr.  v.     Fiant 

pilulffi  ij.,  horft  somni  sumendse. 
6th  day. — Copious  relief  from  the  bowels,  with  much  bile,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  pills.    In  all  respects  she  is  progressing  well.     The  hop 
extract  is  still  taken  at  night,  and  with  good  effect. 

7th  day. — Continues  to  improve;  diet  increased;  bowels  fegular; 
pulse  78. 

14th  day. — From  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  has  been  no  im- 
portant deviation  from  a  rapid  and  progressive  improvement.  More 
nutritious  diet  has  bden  cautiously  allowed,  under  which  she  has  quickly 
acquired  strength,  and  has  only  kept  in  bed  to  prevent  disturbance  of 
the  ligatures.  The  wound  has  healed  at  every  point,  save  that  through 
which  the  ligatures  pass;  the  sutures  were  removed  several  days  since; 
the  regular  action  of  the  bowels  has  been  maintained  by  the  occasional 
use  of  the  ox-gall;  the  catamenia  have  occurred,  and  without  the  former 
tendency  to  profuseness;  the  bladder  has  still  been  relieved  by  the 
catheter,  for  although  the  power  of  expulsion  has  been  regained,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  employ  it  without  causing  pain  in  the  course  of 
the  ligatures.  From  time  to  time,  the  detachment  of  the  ligatures  has 
been  assisted  by  gentle  traction  and  torsion  alternately,  and  they  were 
to-day  withdrawn  from  the  wound  without  difficulty  or  pain,  bringing 
away  in  their  terminal  loops  ajsmall  portion  of  dead  ligamentous  tissue. 
,  28th  day. — Speedy  convalescence  forms  th^  only  note  made  since  the 
last  report.  A  little  irritability  of  the  bladder  has  once  or  twice  occur- 
red, probably  from  the  previous  frequent  catheterism,  but  has  yielded 
to  the  same  simple  means  by  which  sleep  had  been  procured, — ^tfae  ex- 
tract of  hop, — and  micturition  is  now  performed  as  healthily  as  are  all 
the  other  functions  of  the  body.  The  only  treatment  has  consisted  in 
good  diet  and  carriage  exercise,  and  the  improvement  in  strength  has 
been  remarkable. 

When  borne  down  by  the  exhausting  tax  of  her  disease,  no  food  or 
tonics  served  to  sustain  her,  or  to  do  more  than  afford  a  short-lived  improve- 
ment; but  now,  freed  from  her  cause  of  suffering,  she  has  become  com- 
paratively strong,  and  enabled  to  take  exertion  to  which  she  had  long 
been  inadequate.  The  spinal  incurvi^tion  consequent  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  has  disappeared,  the  widely-expanded  ribs  have  resumed 
their  natural  position,  the  abdominal  walls  have  contracted,  and  the 
general  figure  is  perfectly  restored.  The  wound  has  continued  to  cica- 
trise, and  is  now  marked  by  a  fine  linear  scar  of  less  than  two  inches  in 
length. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  patient  left  London,  and  a  report,  sent  a 
month  subsequently  told  of  her  enjoying  good  health  and  strength,  of 
having  become  stouter,  of  being  able  to  take  active  exercise  on  horse- 
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Ymidkf  and  of  prwentiikg  no  traces  of  the  ill  health  from  which  ishe  had 
long  and  patiently  suffered. 

The  tnmour  which  inyolved  the  right  onurium,  Iras  examined  imme^ 
diately  after  its  remoTal,  and  piesented  the  following  features: — Its  total 
weight  was  about  20fiiB.;  its  figure  nearly  ovoid;  it  was  principally 
formed  of  one  large  primary  sac,  containing^  at  its  base,  a  mass  of  very 
small  secondary  cysts,  densely  aggregated,  and  filled  by  thick  mucoid 
secretion,  of  light  colour;  while  the  fluid  contained  in  the  large  cyst  was 
darker^  being  light  brown,  and  scarcely  viscid.  This  latter  fluid  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  10*40,  contained  a  smaU  proportion  of  albumen,  much 
mucus,  and,  after  standing,  presented  a  small  quantity  of  oholesterine 
on  its  surface,  and  became  of  lighter  hue  from  the  deposition  of  dark 
matter^  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  altered  blood.  The  primary  cyst 
varied  little  in  thickness,  was  thinner  above  and  thicker  below,  but 
averaging  about  four  or  five  lines;  it  was  of  a  light,  bluish  white  tint,  to 
which  irregularly  scattered  veins  gave  in  many  points  a  darker  hue. 
The  arterial  vessels,  which  ran  in  great  nufmbers'  over  the  cyst,  were 
very  small,  except  at  their  ori^n  from  the  two  vessels  traced  into  the 
pedicle,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  temporal 
artery,  the  other  smaller.  Over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  vessels  seen  were  veins,  many  of  which  were  of 
considerable  size;  a  iew  small  pedunculated  cysts,  filled  with  watery 
fluid,  were  seen  scattered  over  the  interior  of  the  parent  sac.  Over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tumour  the  broad  ligament  was  seen  to  stretch; 
and,  near  to  it,  the  Fallopian  tube,  much  elongated,  could  be  traced^ 
passing  upwards  in  a  somewhat  curved  direction. 

The  pedicle  of  the  tumour,  which  could  not  have  exceeded  half  an 
inch  in  length,  was  nearly  the  same  measurement  in  diameter,  and  wad 
formed  by  the  ligaments,  the  FallojHan  tube,  which  was  of  more  than 
usual  size,  two  arteries  of  unequal  size,  and  three  rather  small  veins. 
Over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour,  a  very  few  and  minute  fila- 
ments of  lymph  could  be  observed,  but  in  no  part  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  adhesion  with  the  parietal  peritooseum. — ifecL  Times  and  GazetU, 
Aug,%l,l%62fP,  185. 


ADDENDA. 


128.~ON  THE  CHEMICAL  SUBSTRATA  OP  THE 

HUMAN  BODT. 

By  Dr.  G.  E.  Day. 

[In  an  interesting  and  o^e^er  review  of  '  Lehmann'e  Physiological  Che^ 
mistry/  Dr.  Day  gives  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  substrata  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  treated  of  by  Lehmann  in  his  first  volnme.  Dr.  Day  remarks:} 
On  reviewing  the  chemical  substrata  of  the  animal  body,  treated  of  in 
the  first  volume,  we  perceive  that  there  are  four  groups  of  substances  in 
which  the  vital  processes  are  most  intensely  manifested;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  moat  actively  participate  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  ani- 
mal tissues.     These  are: 

1.  The  albuminous  substances  cf  protetn-bodies,  emd  their  derivatives, 

2.  The  fats. 

3.  The  carbo-hydrates,  and 

4.  The  inorganic  salts. 

That  albumen  is  one  of  the  most  important  substances  in  the  animal 
body  is.  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  positions  to  which  it  occurs:  we  find 
it  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  in  all  those  animal  juicea 
which  principally  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organism;  however, 
a  chemical  investigation  of  various  tissues  shows  us  tidat  albumen  only 
requires  slight  modifications  to  enter  into  other  forms;  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  syntonin,  or  muscle-fibrin,  the  essential  constituent  of  the  solid 
eontraetile  parts  by  which  alone  both  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
movements  of  the  animal  body  are  accomplished.  We  find  it  both  in 
its  fluid  and  solid  form  in  that  most  complex  of  all  structures,  the  ner- 
vous system,  both  in  the  nerve-tubes  and  in  their  contents.  In  associa^ 
tiofn  with  a  little  fat  and  traces  of  sugar,  the  ovum  consists  merely  of 
albumen  and  casein  holding  salts  in  solution;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  blood,  all  the 
tissues  are  formed  from  the  protein-bodies,  although  we  are  not  as  yet  in 
a-  position  to  explain  with  certainty  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  gelatigenous  and  certain  other  structures  are  produced. 

The  fats  next  claim  our  attention.  Their  physiological  value  and 
their  mode  of  origin  have  been  noticed  at  some  lengUi  in  Uie  first  volume; 
we  will  here  simply  mention,  that  without  the  inteijention  of  fat  no 
colourless  blood-oells,  and  therefore  no  red  corpuscle,  could  be  formed; 
indeed,  no  animal  cell  or  fibre  of  any  kind.  While,  however,  in  the 
normal  state,  the  fiat  takes  an  active  part  in  cell-formations  In  the  animal 
body,  we  also,  in  some  oases,  perceived  a  tendency  to  a  formation  or 
production  of  fat  in  existing  cells  and  tissue  whose  nutrition  has  been 
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pecaluurly  modified.  The  phenomenon  commonly  designated  as  htty 
degeneration  admits  of  a  double  explanation.  We  may  either  assume 
that  the  pre-existing  f&t,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  certain  molecular  forms, 
is  accumulated  in  the  older  and  less  vitally  active  cells,  and  replaces  the 
nitrogenous  textural  particles  as  they  become  worn  out;  or  that  the  fat 
is  produced  directly  from  the  nitrogenous  textures  of  the  cells  or  fibres, 
the  nitrogen  being  developed  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the 
fat  being  left  as  a  product  of  decomposition.  Lehmann,  in  his  first 
volume,  supported  the  former  view  as  the  least  hypothetical  of  the  two, 
and  as  the  more  probable  from  its  simplicity;  since  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation Wagner'  and  Liebig  have,  independently  of  each  other,  instituted 
certain  positive  experiments  which  very  much  strengthen  the  second  view. 
Wagner  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  crystalline  lenses,  pieces 
of  dried  albumen  from  eggs,  and  other  substances  poor  in  fat,  which 
were  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  birds,  were  perfectly 
changed  in  their  texture  in  the  course  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-four 
days,  the  residue  containing  far  more  fat  than  existed  in  the  original 
substance.  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  into  &t  is,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  Both  in  the  putrefaction  and  in  the  gradual 
oxidation  (by  chemical  means)  of  albuminous  substance,  the  results, 
under  favourable  conditions,  are  ammonia  and  fatty  acids,  such  as  the 
butyric  and  the  valerianic 

These  experiments  and  observations  of  Wagner's  and  Liebig's  are,  at 
all  events,  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  chemical  absurdity  in 
assuming  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  fat  may  be  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  protein-compounds. 

The  carbo-hydrates,  constituting  the  third  group,  are  in  many  respects 
closely  allied  to  the  fats.  The  sul»tance  of  this  class  occurring  in  the 
animal  body  are,  dextrine,  milk-sugar,  inosite,  and  glucose;  to  which, 
perhaps,  we  should  add  cellulose,  occurring  in  the  investments  of  the 
tunicata.  Becent  investigations  have  detected  sugar,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, in  almost  all  the  fluids  subservient  to  nutrition,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  blood,  transudations,  lymph,  chyle,  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  Ac 

"  The  sugar,"  says  Lehmann,  ''which  we  meet  with  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  herbivora  and  omnivora  is  due  to  the  metamorphosing  influence 
of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  on  starch  and  other  carbo-hydrates;  but 
we  also  find  sugar  in  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals  in  no  very  incon- 
siderable quantities;  this  must  therefore  have  arisen  from  some  other 
source  than  from  the  carbo-hydrates  conveyed  into  the  system  from 
without;  from  a  number  of  comparative  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the 
portal  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  I  believe,  that  I  have  indicated  the 
probability  that  the  si^gar  which  is  found  in  the  liver,  where  it  has  iklso 
been  found  by  Bernard  and  Frerichs,  owes  its  origin  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  albuminates,  and  especially  of  fibrin." 

When,  further,  we  consider  that  nature  has  provided  the  egg  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  that  its  amount  varies  according  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  chick,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon 
us  that  the  sugar,  like  the  fats,  is  intended  for  some  other  purpose 
in  the  eopnomy  than  merely  to  sustain  the  animal  heat  by  its  slow 
oxidation. 
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We  are  Ml  fftr  hom  b^g  fally  acqiiainted  with  fhe  carbo-hydrates 
and  tiie  prodaota  of  their  conversion,  which  occur  in  the  animal  juices. 
Lehmann  believes  that  we  shall  find  indifferent  substances  similar  to 
Scherer's  inosite  in  the  extractive  matter.  Our  knowledge  is  more  per- 
fect r^arding  the  acids  which  are  formed  in  the  animal  body  from  the 
carbo-hydrates:  formic  and  acetic  acids  have  recently  been  found  by 
Schottein,  a  very  promising  young  chemist,  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
sweat;  butyric  acid  occurs,  not  only  in  the  sweat,  but  also  in  the 
muBCidar  fluid,  in  the  parenchymatous  juice  of  the  unstriped  muscular 
tissue  of  the  steouM^,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  urinary  bladder; 
and  lactic  acid  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
above-named  fluids. 

We  r^ret  that  we  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ftuits  that  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sugar  essentially 
contributea  to  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  protein -bodies^  and  that 
iSae  ottrbo-hydrates>  or  rather  their  acid  products  of  metamorphosis^  dis- 
charge an  important  Amotion  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  no  way  directly 
connected  witii  the  process  of  respiration. — Brit,  and  For.  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Rtmaw,  Jcmaary  1853,  p.  89. 


129 ON  SCROFULA. 

By  Db.  M.  a.  Eason  Wilkinson,  Manchester. 

[It  is  now  pretty  universally  admitted  that  tuberculous  and  scrofulous 
diseases  are  identical,  the  susceptibility  of  the  various  organs  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life  accounting  for  the  apparent  difiference  in  their  choice 
and  development.     Dr.  Wilkinson  says:] 

As  most  writers  are  now  agreed  that  the  great  pathognomonic  sign  of 
scroftilar  is  a  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  our 
attention  for  a  moment  to  its  description.  Tubercles  may  be  described 
as  smali  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pin's  head  to  that  of  an 
cranio;  they  are  round  in  form,  and  vary  in  colour  from  a  semi-translu- 
oent  hue  to  a  yellowish  white  or  grejrish  yellow.  They  may  be  easily 
crushed,  like  cheese,  between  the  fingers,  and  present  no  organization  of 
structure.  Andral  says  that  tubercles  are  in  their  first  stage  Avlien  they 
appear  as  minute,  opaque,  friable,  rounded  bodies,  yellowish  white  in 
colour,  and  without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
form  in  which  tiiey  may  commence;  besides  the  yellowish  miliary 
tabercles,  we  may  have  the  grey  semi-transparent  granulations. 

HCicroscopieid  observers  differ  very  materially  in  their  description  of 
tuberde.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tubercular  deposit  was 
not  eonnected  with  dell  f(>rmation,  but  that  opinion  has  now  become  ob- 
solete. All  observers  detect  granular  corpuscles,  many  of  whicli  are 
about  the  size  of  blood  globules,  and  many  are  found  to  contain  nuclei, 
and  they  «re  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  these  cells  possess  no  develop- 
mental -power, 

Balrymple  is  of  opinion  that  scrofulous  matter  does  not  even  possess 
the  feeble  .power  which  induces  the  further  change  into  pus,  but  that  it 
VOL.  xxvn.  u 
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pMMB  from  the  nndaolated  cjiobUst  into  an  imgolar  gmuilar  "bodj 
(diantegrated),  the  elements  of  whish,  by  some  farther  ehemioo-nta^ 
proeen,  resoWe  partially  into  oil  or  fat  globules. 

[Barly  childhood  is  remarkably  disposed  to  scrofula.  In  this  period 
the  absorbent  glands  are  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease.  How 
is  this?  Perhaps  an  inquiry  into  the  structure  and  functicm  of  these 
parts  may  assist  us  in  explaining  this  &ct.] 

Mr.  Goodsir  is  of  opinion  that  the  Tasa  inferentia  on  entering  an  absorb- 
ent gland,  lay  aside  all  but  their  internal  eoat  and  epitheliunit  and  the 
latter,  in  place  of  forming  a  thin  lining  of  flat  transparent  soa^es,  as  in 
the  extra  glandular  lymphatics,  acquires  an  opaque  granular  aspect,  and 
is  eon  verted  into  a  thick  irregular  layer  of  spherical  nucleated  corpuscles. 
The  lymph  or  chyle  is  brought  into  close  relationship  with  the  blood  in 
the  absorbent  glands,  and  l^ere  is  little  doubt  that  the  epithelial  corpus- 
cles aboTO  alluded  to,  derive  materials  from  the  blood,  which  they  elaborate 
as  they  grow,  and  which,  when  so  elaborated,  are  discharged  into  the 
lymphatic  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  secreting  gland,  the  elaborated 
contents  of  the  gland  cells  are  discharged  into  the  g^nd  ducts.  It  is  a. 
known  fact,  that  both  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  not  only  contun  more 
corpuscles,  but  are  more  perfectly  coagulable  after  they  have  passed 
the  glands  than  before  entering  them.  This  &ct  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  physiologists  now  generally  entertained,  that  the  function 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  is,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  corpuscles, 
te  perfect  the  organi2ation  of  the  lymph  or  chyle  as  this  fluid  passes 
through  them.  There  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  between 
an  absorbent  gland  and  most  other  glands  in  the  body.  In  the  liver, 
kidneys,  pancreas,  and  salirary  glands,  for  example,  the  cells  sepa- 
rate from  the  blood  certain  elements  which  they  combine  into  a  new 
fluid — the  special  secretion  of  each  fluid — which  fluid  is  diverted  from 
the  blood  into  the  ducts  of  the  gland;  but  the  office  of  the  cells  in  an 
absorbent  gland  is  not  to  create  a  new  fluid,  but  rather  to  perfect  that 
fluid  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  an  absorbent  gland  may  not  only  be  vitiated  by  an  impure 
blood,  but  it  may  also  be  deranged  by  an  impure  lymph;  for,  although 
the  cells  without  doubt  receive  their  increment  of  growth  from  the  blood, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  they  are  influenced  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the 
quality  of  the  lymph  with  which  they  are  always  in  contact.  Thus,  the 
lymph  which  comes  from  a  cancer  does  not  excite  the  cells  to  healthy, 
but  to  diseased  action.  The  function  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  I 
have  named,  being  granted,  I  submit  that  we  should  expect  these  little 
bodies  to  be  in  a  state  of  erethism,  so  to  speak,  when  nutrition,  growth, 
and  development  are  being  most  actively  carried  on,  and  we  shall  not»  I 
think,  be  surprised  to  find,  that  these  organs  are  very  apt  to  fiJl  into 
disease  at  this  period. 

The  opinion  long  entertained  by  most  physiologists,  John  Hunter 
amongst  the  rest,  that  the  office  of  the  lymphatic  system  is  to  take  up 
and  remove  all  the  efiete  matter,  which  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  body,  aa 
no  longer  adapted  to  form  part  of  it,  and  as  inconvertible  into  any 
other  lueful  product,  is  no  longer  entertained.    The  general  opinion  is» 
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that  this  office  is  performed  by  the  blood-vessels,  and,  as  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  lymphatics  has  all  the  characters  of  dilute  liquor  sanguinis, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  so  far  from  the  absorbents  taking 
up  waste  material,  they  merely  select  such  organizable  matter  as  can  be 
appropriated  to  useful  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  I  cannot  but 
^ink  that  this  doctrine  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far.  It  is 
an  opinion  now  very  prevalent,  that  the  absorbents  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ulceration,  and  yet  we  find  in  chancre  that  these  vessels  absorb 
the  syphilitic  virus,  and  the  lymph  so  contaminated,  excites  syphilitic 
inflammation  in  the  absorbent  gland  through  which  it  flows.  In  the 
sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  too,  we  are  sure  that  something  abnormal 
must  have  been  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  for  the  glands  in  the  neck 
often  become  quickly  and  enormously  enlarged.  In  inflamed  ulcers  of 
the  skin,  too,  how  often  do  we  find  the  absorbent  glands  become  inflamed, 
although  they  may  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  ulcer.  In  malig- 
nant diseases,  the  materies  of  cancer  is  evidently  absorbed;  for  instance, 
when  you  have  secondary  malignant  disease  in  the  lumbar  glands  from 
cancer  of  the  testicle,  or  in  the  axillary  glands  from  cancer  of  the  breast. 

The  lymphatics  have  been  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  all  the 
textures  and  organs  which  receive  blood.  It  is  with  this  system  that 
scrofula  is  so  intimately  connected  in  early  life.  It  is  during  this  period 
that  the  vital  and  chemico-vital  changes  are  most  rapidly  performed. 
The  food  is  quickly  digested;  the  blood  rapidly  circulates;  nutrition, 
growth,  and  development,  are  most  energetically  carried  on;  the  ence- 
pbalon  is  being  perfected  in  quality,  and  increasing  in  size;  the  whole 
muscular  apparatus  in  the  same  way  is  rapidly  advandng  towards  com- 
pletion of  development,  requiring  nutritious  material,  not  only  for  its 
support,  but  for  its  progressive  growth;  the  teeth  are  undergoing  the 
greatest  changes;  and,  when,  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  at  this  period 
we  have  the  development  of  two  sets,  and  that  about  the  fifth  year  we 
have  more  teeth  (48  in  number)  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  action  which  these  circumstances  in- 
duce. These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  most  of  the  viscera,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  point  which  I  have  advanced. 

[Tubercle  would  not  seem  to  be  of  inflammatory  origin.  It  is  much- 
more  probable  that  the  mere  irritation  of  the  presence  of  tubercular 
matter  may  have  excited  an  inflammatory  action.} 

When  we  consider  that  for  nutrition  or  secretion  to  take  place  in  any 
part,  it  is  requisite  that  the  part  so  nourished,  or  so  secreting,  should, 
not  only  itself  be  in  a  healthy  state,  but  that  the  blood  should  also  be 
healthy;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  must  be  regularly  supplied  to  the 
part,  and  that  there  is  yet  another  condition  also  iessential,  and  that  is  a 
certain  amount  of  nervous  influence,  and,  so  far  as  the  absorbent  glands 
are  concerned,  there  is  yet  another  condition  requisite,  and  that  is,  that 
the  lymph  which  flows  them  must  also  be  healthy. 

Now,  should  the  cells  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  gland 
lose  anything  of  their  proper  potentiality,  or  should  the  blood  be  unfit 
to  nourish  these  cells,  I  think  we  can  easily  imagine  that  there  should 
be  an  abnormal  product,  the  result  independent  of  all  inflammation. 
And  ther«  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  that  where  the 
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scroMoQs  diatiteais  undeniably  ezists,  yon  may  h&n  inflammalaon  of  » 
lymphatic  gland,  and  yet  that  gland  not  undergo  the  acrofulous  d^;ene- 
ration,  as,  for  instance,  when  you  have  an  inflamed  inguinal  gland  from 
an  ulcer  on  the  toe. 

Suppose  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  office  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
is  mainly  to  furnish  white  corpuscles,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  in- 
soluble, we  may  easily  fanpy  that  any  int^ruption  to  their  nutrition 
might  furnish  Uioee  Uttle  granular  microscopic  bodies  which  enter  so- 
largely  into  the  composition  of  tabercle.  It  is  admitted  that  in  scro- 
fulous glands  we  find  structures  that  appear  to  be  composed  of  the 
<irigixud  cells  of  the  glands,  become  thickened  and  opaque.  I  am  strongly 
indUned  to  think  that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  formed  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  tIz.,  by  an  imperfect  development  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
which  line  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  air  tubes  and  terminal 
Tcsicles.  This  imperfect  development  of  the  cells  would  no  doubt  put  a- 
stop  to  that  exquisitely  fine  ciliary  movement  in  those  minute  tubes  and 
vesicles,  which  movement  is  essential  to  the  onward  progress  of  the- 
secretion,  and  in  consequence  of  this  arrest  of  ciliary  motion  we  can. 
account^  I  think,  for  the  incarc^ation  of  the  tubercular  matter  in  the 
pulmonary  cells  and  minute  air  tubes. 

[Does  serofdla  depend  upon  some  primary  morbid  alteration  of  the 
blood?  The  result  of  various  analyses  have  proved,  that  in  scrofula  we 
have  diminution  of  blood  globules  and  increase  in  the  solids  of  the 
serum.  The  change  of  the  blood  advances  in  some  measure  concurrently 
with  the  disease.  Dr.  Wilkinson  does  not  subscribe  to  the  first  part  of 
this  opinion,  because  he  says  there  may  not  be  scrofula  although  there 
may  be  chlorosis  or  anaemia.  He  fancies  that  its  influence  is  exercised 
upon  the  nutrition,  growth,  and  development  of  the  cells  of  the  absorb- 
ent glands.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  conclusion,  repeats  his  belief  that  scrofula 
is  not  the  result  of  inflammation.] — Transactions  Prov.  Med,  and  Surg. 
Association,  Vol  19,  />.  51. 


130.-^ON  THB  TREATMENT  OF  NEUKALaiA. 

By  Db.  Edwin  Mobbis,  Surgeon  to  the  Spalding  Union  Infirmary,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  by  narcoHc  tnocukuion,  applied  to  the 
nerve,  has  been  recorded  in  the  *  Dublin  Medical  Pi^ess,'  March,  1845. 
Two  cases  were  successfully  treated  after  this  manner  in  the  Meath- 
County  Hospital;  the  first  was  a  case  of  severe  frontal  neuralgia;  she 
had  been  bled,  blistered,  and  had  taken  opium,  without  any  benefit. 
"  A  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  acetate  oi  morphia,  dissolved  in  one 
drachm  of  creosote,  was  introduced  to  the  supra^orbital  nerve,  and  along, 
the  course  of  the  temporal,  malar,  and  buccal  nerves,  by  four  punoturea 
of  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  In  the  space  of  a  minute  all 
pain  (except  that  caused  by  the  operation,  which  was  very  slight,)  had 
ceased,  and  she  slept  better  that  night  than  she  had  done  for  months; 
after  the  interval  of  a  week  she  had  a  slight  return,  of  pain  in  the  goma 
of  both  upper  and  under  jaw.  The  fluid  was  again  introduced  by  two 
punctures  made  in  the  gum  of  each  jaw,  and  the  paiA  di^appeadred.". 
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8he  left  tbe  hospital  quite  welL  The  other  was  a  case  of  neuralgic 
adaiiea.  The  fluid  was  introduced  by  one  puncture  behind  the 
trochanter  and  one  half  way  down  the  thigh;  the  pain  was  instantly 
relieved.  A  few  dtkyn  after,  slight  pain  returning,  tiie  fluid  was  again 
intredooed,  and  with  the  same  good  effects.  The  above  cases  are  strong 
proofis  in  fittour  of  the  treatment;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  in 
some  cases  the  treatment  by  inoculation  of  narcotics  will  be  found 
bene&dal;  at  any  rate,  in  obstinate  cases,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  practice. 

[Blister^,  applied  along  the  course  of  the  painful  nenrei  are  generally 
very  valuable.] 

When  the  pain  is  constant^  and  the  parts  tender  upon  pressure,  the. 
application  of  a  blister  will  be  advisable;  should  ihe  piun  oontinue  alter 
the  application  of  a  blister,  the  endermic  use  of  morphia  should  be  had 
reoourse  to.  The  raw  surfiice  of  the  blister  should  be  sprinkled  over 
wiUi  one  of  the  following  powders,  every  six  hours,  until  the  pain  is  re- 
lieved:^ IQk.  Morphia  hy<b:oohl.,  gr.  j.;  pulv.  acadie,  gr.  xij.  M.  Fiat 
pnlvis.  la  pulv.  iv*,  dividendus.  This  plan  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  acute  s(9atiea»  when  applied  immediately  below  and 
laeluBd  the  great  trochanter. 

[Aeetu:  CBther,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  over  the 
affected  nerve,  is  sometimes  very  useful.  It  may  be  repeated  after  a 
short  interval.    If  applied  too  freely  it  will  vesicate.] 

Chloroform  a  few  years  since  was  quite  unknown,  but  all  practitioners 
are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  its  virtues  that  to  describe  it  more 
minutely  would  be  superfluous.  It  has  been  used  as  a  local  remedy  in 
neuralgia,  and  apparently  with  the  best  effects.  The  best  way  to  apply 
it  is  by  means  of  folds  of  lint,  saturated  with  chloroform,  which  are  to 
be  placed  upon  the  painful  part,  and  covered  over  with  oiled  silk,  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation.  Great  benefit  has  also  occasionally  arisen  from 
the  employment  of  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  chloroform 
to  one  ounce  of  lard,  smeared  over  the  painful  nerve. — Transactions 
Prov,  Med.  and  Surg,  Association,  Vol,  19,  p,  '29. 


131.— OIT  THE  BPPECTS  OP  LEAD  UPON  THE  SYSTEM. 

By  Dr.  Jaicbs  Aldbbson,  F.B1.S. 

[The  preliminary  signs  induced  by  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  system 
are  more  quickly  perceptible  after  the  poison  has  been  taken  i&  by  the 
respiratory  apparatus  than  by  the  digestive  organs.  The  sign  whidh 
^first  appears  is  a  discolouration  of  tiie  gums.  Those  parts  nearest  thb 
teeth  ibr  one  or  two  lines  in  length  acquire  a  bluish,  or  grayish  slate 
colour,  other  parts  of  the  gums  also  become  slightly  tinged  witii  blue. 
In  some  cases  there  is  evident  congestion  and  the  slightest  touch  causes 
'hemorrhage.  The  teeth,  also,  sometimes  acquire  a  brown  tinge  and  become 
brittle,  though  these  are  uncertain  signs.  The  next  sign  is  in  the  com- 
pleiion;  a  transparent  waxy  tint  bdng  obsertable  in  the  ootmtenanoe. 
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giving  an  appearance  of  exceasire  delicacy.  Tbe  next  change  is  thai 
the  ^Ace  becomes  more  emaciated  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  as- 
sumes an  anzions  and  depressed  expression.  All  these  signs  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  and  the  workman  may,  though  with  impaired 
rigour,  perform  the  duties  of  his  calling.  Before  actual  colic  comes  on,  - 
two  new  symptoms  makes  their  appearance^  viz.,  pain  and  constipation. 
Speaking  of  Uiese  Dr.  Alderson  says:] 

These  two  symptoms — constipation  and  pain — are  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  disease.  The  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus;  it  is  of  a  twisting,  grinding  kind;  by  some  it  is  de- 
scribed as  communicating  the  sensation  of  tearing  the  bowls,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  obtained  among  the  Gferman  miners  the  name  of  Hiitten 
Katse,  or  cat  of  the  foundry,  descriptive  of  the  torments  which  convey 
the  sensation  of  the  intestinecf  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cat.  By  others 
it  is  described  as  a  sort  of  constriction  or  compression,  as  if  produced  by 
a  heavy  weight  on  the  abdomen:  in  this  last  case  the  pains  are  seldom 
so  acute,  but  few  intervals  of  ease  are  obtained. 

The  position  of  the  patient  during  the  paroxysm  is  worthy  of  notice. 
At  one  time  he  lies  flat  upon  his  face,  and  then  rapidly  changes  his 
position;  at  another,  he  lies  doubled  np,  with  the  legs  bent  upon  the 
body;  then  rises  suddenly,  and  walks,  pressLog  the  body  with  his  haods^ 
untU  a  heavier  paroxysm  constrains  him  once  again  to  seek  relief  in  bed. 
The  restlessness  is  excessive,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  patient  is 
absorbed  in  wliat  h  passing  within  the  abdomen.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  severer  paroxysm,  there  is  merely  a  mitigation  of  pain,  and  not  en- 
tire freedom  from  suffering.  As  a  general  rule,  the  violence  of  the  pain 
is  balanced  by  a  more  decided  remission.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  on 
what  these  alternations  of  pain  and  comparative  ease  depend.  It  is 
remarked  that  the  x)aroxyBms  occur  more  frequently  during  the  night; 
and  in  this  they  assimilate  with  all  nervous  a^ections,  in  which  a  sense 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  assistance  is  an  aggravating  adjunct. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe  one  characteristic  of  the  pain — ^viz. 
that  it  is  not  increased  by  pressure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  in- 
variably relieved  by  it,  at  least  when  suitably  applied.  The  patient's 
attitudes,  and  his  own  efforts  to  modify  his  pain  by  pressure,  indicate 
the  value  of  some  mode  of  supplying  it.  If  the  abdomen  be  tapped  by 
the  hand  or  the  pressure  be  made  over  a  small  space,  the  pain  will  be 
ex^uierbated;  but  if  the  whole  hand,  or  both  together  be  pressed  over  a 
large  surface,  and  the  force  be  applied  graduidly,  a  certain  degree  of 
relief  will  be  experienced. 

The  constipation  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  pain;  but  varies 
much  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  lead.  Several  days  will  frequently  elapse  without  any  eva- 
cuation, and  without  the  individual  feeling  much  inconvenience.  The 
bowels,  at  first  sluggish,  part  with  their  contents  with  difficulty  and  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  abdomen  becomes  retracted  and  drawn  towards  the  spine,  and  the 
patient,  as  we  hafe  before  noticed,  seeks  to  assume  a  bent  position  of  the 
body.  This  retracted,  drawn  condition  ,of  the  abdomen,  is  more  fird* 
quently  to  be  observed  in  the  chronic  cases. 
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On  examination  by  the  hand  the  parietes  are  fonnd  hard  and  resisting, 
«id  the  tension  of  the  mnaeles  is  not  relaxed  even  when  the  knees  are 
drawn  up,  and  •  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  pnrposelj  diverted. 
Andn^  gives  a  case  in  which  a  tumour  of  the  abdomen  was  stimulated 
by  this  contracted  state  of  the  muscles,  and  in  which,  after  the  subsi- 
dmg  of  the  pain,  the  i^domen  resumed  the  natural  pliability. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  t^esmus.  The  French  and  German  authors 
are  minute,  I  think,  to  an  annecessary  and  therefore  reprehensible  ex- 
tent in  their  observations  of  the  state  of  the  rectum,  during  the  paroxysm 
at  pain,  which  th^  describe,  after  examination,  as  being  in  a  state  of 
alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 

N«usea,  accompanied  by  eructations,  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  it  is 
soooeeded  by  vomiting,  which  is  effected  with  difficulty,  and  with  much 
apparent  suffering;  it  usually  follows  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain.  The 
aeoretion  from  the  kidneys  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  often  passed 
with  diffioaity;  the  perspiration,  indeed,  being  the  only  secretion  which 
is  not  interfered  with.  The  intellect  throughout  the  disease  remains 
unimpaired,  but  the  spirits  fail  and  are  depressed,  so  that  when  the 
«ttaok  has  been  of  long  duration  without  relief,  the  courage  to  endure 
viaks  in' a  remarkable  degree,  and  despair  takes  full  possession  of  the 
mind. 

During  oonvidesoenoe  there  are  frequent  returns  of  constipation,  even 
after  full  action  of  the  bowels  has  been  obtained,  and  the  pain  recurs 
and  lingers.  When  at  length  the  constipation  and  the  pain  have  been 
entirely  relieved,  there  is  yet  another  distressing  symptom  to  be  noticed, 
in  the  want  of  sleep.  On  reoovery,  dyspepsia  is  suffered  fr^m,  with  all 
its  usual  train  of  discomforts,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent  is 
tiatulenoe. — Lancet,  July  31,  1852,  p.  95. 

[Dr.  Alderson  introduces  a  few  philosophical  considerations  as  to 
the  cause  of  lead  at  one  time  producing  colic,  and  at  another  paralysis.] 

The  water-gilder  in  metals  is  employed  in  a  highly  pernicious  process, 
en  account  of  the  fumes  of  mercury  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed 
while  at  work. '  It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  you  by  detailing  the  pro* 
oess;  but  the  pernicious  part  of  it  consists  in  the  volatilization  by  heat 
of  the  mercury,  which  is  disedgaged  frt>m  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
gold  at  the  time  when  the  gold  is  deposited  on  the  metal.  The  paralysis 
to  which  these  artisans  are  subject  differs  entirely  from  that  which 
affects  the  workers  in  lead.  Mercurial  tremblings  are  known  to  arise 
from  the  absorption  into  the  Mood  of  the  frimes  of  mercury  during  res- 
piration. They  eome  on  gradually,  with  an  incapacity  to  direct  the  arms 
and  hands;  and  tids  want  of  power  to  direct,  increases  to  shaking,  and 
then  to  trembling,  and  in  time  other  parts  of  the  body  participate. 
.  Now,  we  have  all  seen  mercury  given  to  its  frill  constitutional  effect, 
as  evidenced  by  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  complete  salivation,  and  yet 
we  have  no  record  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  mercury  taken  by  the  mouth 
having  produced  these  tremblings.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  requisite  that  mercury  should  be  received  into 
the  blood  by  absorption  through  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respiration,  in 
order  to  occasion  these  toemblings.    The  inquiry,  then,  naturally  sug- 
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gesto  itself  iHbether  wy  anular  xwidti  nay  attend  ihe  aome  m«di  of 
ahfiorptioii  of  lead.  As  far  as  the  makkig  of  Uthaife  and  of  miniiiB  is 
eoncerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  iaol^  that  the  metal  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  as  the  meronry,  passing  off  pcobaUy  in  the  Cam  of 
oxide,  TolatiHzed  by  heat;  and  these  fames  are  similarly  reodved  into 
the  blood  through  the  fine  membrane  of  the  air-aaUs  l^  endeBmeaie 
action — ^that  is,  both  the.  metals  are  volatiHaed  by  heat,  and  bo&  simi- 
larly offered  to  the  lungs  daring  the  process  of  req»iratian;  bat  in  the 
case  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  floating  ia  the  atmeqthere,  as  dost  in 
manufactory,  or  diffused  in  oombination  with  a  volatile  substaBoe,  as 
turpentine,  it  may  appear  that  there  is  some  diffioalty  ia  reoonmling  the 
cireumatances,  since  the  csErboaate  of  lead  is  an  insolublfl  salt.  But  so 
also  are  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  soda»  and  lime  and  izon;  and 
yet  under  certain  drcBmstances  an  ectra  equ¥alent  of  oarbenifi  and 
may  be  given  to  each  of  these  preparation^ «nd  with  only  aalight  diange 
of  property  the  carbonates  (now  probably  become  bicarboaates  er  snpev- 
carbonates)  are  rendered  sdaUe.  The  ^ear  solution  of  magnowa^  as  it 
is  called,  is  an  instiance  of  the  ehai^.  The  solutinn  has  aotiiibvd  a 
slij^tly  bitter  taste,  but  thn  magnesia  is  dissolved.  Soda-water  contains 
sodei  in  the  state  of  snpwcarbeoate;  carbonate  of  lime  takes  on  th* 
same  state  in  nature,  and  in  this  way  contributes  to  that  beautiful  pvo- 
oess  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  be  neniashed  tbrragb  the  ttidoamosic 
action  of  their  spongioles.  Farther,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  conseqiieaoe 
of  the  lime  being  in  this  state,  with  esoess  of  carbonic  add,  and  in  ao/v- 
tion,  that  Dr.  Ckrk  has  invented  his  proeess*  by  which  water,  le&deeed 
hard  by  this  superoarbonate  of  lime,  may  be  made  soft  for  dotnestiD 
purposes.  It  is  done  thus:  to  this  solution  of  the  bioarbonate  of  lime 
he  adds  the  hydrate  in  definite  proportion^  which,  combining  witb  the 
equivalent  of  carbonic  add  in  excess,  causes  nearly  the  whole  to  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  ^e  common  insoluble  carbonate.  Iron  in 
all  chalybeate  waters  is  probably  in  the  same  condition. 

The  only  difficulty  now  seems  to  oonsist  in  osr  being  able  to  trsoe  the 
aource  of  the  extra  equivalent  ai  carbonie  add  to  mi^e  the  carbonate  of 
lead  floating  in  the  atmosphace  solaUe  as  a  bicarbonate.  If ow»  free 
carbonic  add  is  censtsatly  bdng  given  off  by  the  longs  in  nspiratifln; 
and  when  we  remember  that  these  very  minute  emanations  are  presented 
to  the  air-cdls  at  the  very  time  when  this  living  stream  of  firee  tfiarhonie 
add,  ia  a  nascent  state,  ia  being  separated  from  the  venous  blood,  can 
we  doubts  under  all  the  droumstances  of  the  parity  of  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  mercury,  that  snob  change  may  take  place — ^via.,  that  the 
carbonate  of  lead  may  become  soluble,  and  be  reodved  into  the  blood. 

Thus,  then,  as  we  have  seen  that  stereurial  paralyds  is  produced  by 
absoiption  of  the  volatilised  mercury  throuf^  the  longs,  so  fimn  anak^, 
I  bdieve  that  the  paralysis  of  lead,  in  its  acute  form,  is  the  eoBsefoflnce 
of  the  absorption  of  thai  metal  through  the  longs  i^ao,  whether  in  thn 
state  of  fumes  or  of  carbonate:  ooUc  being  the  acute  resnlt  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  atetal  throqgh  the  alimentaiy  canal,  whioh  may  or  m^  not 
be  followed  by  a  chronic  form  of  paralysis^  from  the  mbseqnent  man 
intimate  absoq)iion  of  the  metal. 

I  have  great  raaaiui  for  bdieving  that  thd  acute  form  of  pandjBi^ 
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Iffodneed  Ixj  laliaaAiion,  dxffisra  in  dbanustar  from  the  chronic  form  which 
follows  eoliOy  and  arises  from  the  reception  of  lead  in  any  form  through 
the  medium  of  the  alimentary  oanal,  as  in  poisoned  water  and  other 
casual  modes  of  introduction. 

Though  iead  oolie  is  an  acute  disease,  the  treatment  may  be  pinrsued 
wx&out  much  doubli6il  anxiety  as  to  ti^  ultimate  result.  Unlike  the 
painfcd  imeertainty  which  aoeompames  oar  measures  to  eombat  with 
diaeases  of  inflanunakry  type,  there  is  liere  every  assunoiee  of  a  success- 
iaJL  isBue,  and  if  it  he  a  first  attack,  and  uncomplicated  with  paralysis — 
even  ibcni^'the  symptoms  he  in  excess  severe — there  is  every  probability 
^fliat  speedy  relief  will  he  acfibrded.  In  La  Charity,  an  empirioEil  practice 
has  hoen  &Uowed  &r  .many  years,  which,  aaeordtag  to  all  the  French 
authorities,  has  been  attended  with  much  success.  It  consists  merely  in 
an  extensicii  of  what  was  the  practice  of  tiie  anosents,  as  laid  down  by 
!Nicandar.and  CSeteus,  irho  prascribed  vomiting  and  porging  J»  tiie  treat- 
ment  lor  poisoning  by  lead,  as  well  as  by  other  metals. 

We  now  proceed  to  reason  from  our  own  views  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  the  liSfiease.  Although  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  digestive 
esaal  is  at  times  involved,  we  cannet  doubt  that  the  f^edfic  seat  eif  eolic 
is  in  the  large  intestine.  Nausea  and  vomiting  frequently  occur,  but 
Hiiej  are  only  accompaniments  ef  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease,  the 
pain  in  iAe  abdomen,  and  the  consiipationf  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  this 
ixnmtry,  emetics  have  been  less  fr«ely  used,  but  tiMse  remecKes  have 
ratiier  been  resorted  to  which  are  known,  from  experience,  to  leMeve  the 
<aiB  and  to  seBove  the  other.  .The  gnat  derideratum,  therefore,  has 
been,  to  dhoose  the  most  certain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  dis- 
treBstng  pnrgativeB,  the  action  of  whidh  is  comparatively  less  interfered 
with  by  a  combination  with  opiates.  There  are  other  adiunotive  mea* 
sores  used  with  a  view  to  assist  in  removing  the  poison,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

As  Im:  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  data  we  possess  in  this 
ooontry,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  4^t  our  treatmeot  is  less  success>- 
fal  thuL  <tibat  af  our  uttghboun.  Calomel  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
ate  compound  extract  of  coiocynth  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  and  with 
opium,  is  the  aperient  wlneh  may  most  safely  be  relied  on  in  all  stages — 
etven  during  sickness;  -aa/t,  however^  omitting  to  guard  against  the  profaa> 
liiMty  of  -^e  oonstEtutional  effect  talding  place,  and  superseding  the 
purgative.  The  combination  of  croton-oil  prevents  such  result,  by 
accelerating  tiie  action;  and  as  all  remedies  have  their  specific  effect 
■pon  differealt  portions  of  the  canal,  we  secure  oiff  oiiject  better  by  com- 
li^tion.  .  Whenever  tiie  a^ve  combination  has  faiied  to  succeed,  we 
have  still  a  resovrce  in  the  ase  of  erotan-oU  in  full  dose.  Its  action  in 
ibis  disenae  is  speedy  and  safe:  a  couple  of  faooza  scarcely  eli^ses  without 
aatis&otory  result. 

This  remedy  is  new  used  in  Fiance;  and  Tanquerel,  though  he  has 
lauded  the  practice  of  La  Charity  is  so  free  from  prejudice,  that  he  has 
adopted  it  very  eacieBsively.  I  must  remark,  while  adverting  to  this 
author,  on  the  singularity  that,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  since  his 
pablioaticn,  tibe  '  Edinbuzji^  Jaumal'  has  just  brought  it  into  prominent 
aetice  b(y  an  M»  jeview.    It  is  pooibly  unfertimate  fer  the  interest  of 
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these  leetares,  which  reeted  mainlj  on  the  freshneBS  of  the  rabject,  that 
this  review  has  appeared  since  I  began  to  prepare  them.  I  regret  this 
on  aooonnt  of  those  who  have  the  trouble  of  listening  to  me.  Bat 
to  return. 

Castor-oil  is  a  fsronrite.  remedy  in  self-treatment  at  themannfiM^ries, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  earlier  symptoms.  Th^ 
women,  who  are  more  careful  of  self-management  than  the  men,  have 
firequent  reoourse  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  indisposition,  and  in  this  way 
perhaps  obtain  that  protection  which  has  been  attributed  to  other  causes. 
GaatorK>il  may  alleviate  by  its  solvent  as  well  as  by  its  aperient  power, — 
lead  being  misciUe  with  oil;  such  partides  as  are  delayed  ^  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  ready  for  future  absorption,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  oil  and 
carried  away. 

The  warm  bath  has  been  much  used  in  this  country.  It  was  observed. 
as  long  ago  as  by  the  first  Dr.  Warren,  that  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
bath  he  was  free  from  pain,  but  that  on  emerging  the  suffering  returned. 
Br.  John  Wilson  thought  he  obtained  more  speedy  relief  by  giving  injec- 
tions of  large  volumes  of  warm  water  while  tiie  patient  was  in  the  bath, 
with  a  view,  as  he  states,  of  "  evacuating  the  morbid  secretions  of  the 
intestines." 

The  bath  is  now  used  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  to  thirty  gallons;  and  Dr.  Pereira  finds  this  bath  highly 
effiBCtual  in  relieving  even  acute  cases.  The  skin  becomes  immediately 
blackened  from  the  formation  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  even  alter 
several  baths  and  ablutions  with  soap.  On  emerging  from  the  bath,  the 
axilla,  the  abdomen,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
back,  and  all  parts  where  hair  is  found,  are  the  localities  of  the  peculiar 
chemical  change. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the 
sulphide  bath  may  operate  beneficially;  for  it  may  possibly  have  occurred 
to  others,  as  it  has  to  myself,  that  the  specific  effect  is  not  so  unanswera- 
bly certain  as  some  of  the  highest  authorities  believe.  It  is  probable 
that  a  double  current  would  be  set  up  by  endosmosic  action  proportioned 
to  some  power  of  the  density  of  the  fluids  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  in 
the  bath,  which  will  be  favoured  by  the  soddening  effect  of  the  bath 
itself^  and  thus  the  comparatively  inert  sulphide  of  lead  will  be  formed; 
but  if  we  examine  the  localities  of  the  chemical  change,  we  find  those  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  folUdes  are  the  principal;  and  this  would 
rather  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  of  the  discoloration  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  mechanical  entanglement  presented  to  the  carbonate  by  the 
iudrs  and  the  peculiar  unctuous  secretion  at  their  base.  The  observa- 
tions, however,  of  Dr.  De  Mussy  are  important  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  lead  found  in  the  sur&oe  is  exuded  from  the  pores,  after  having 
been  taken  into  the  system  with  the  food,  since  he  describes  the  abdomen 
of  one  of  his  patients  as  having  become  entirely  black;  and  the  case  was 
one  in  which  there  could  have  been  no  possibility  of  exposure  to 
emanations  so  as  to  have  rendered  a  surfiMe  accumulation  a  tenable 
supposition. 

The  pains  which  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  limbs,  and 
which  are  considered  by  the  French   (erroneously,  as  we  Chink)  to  be  a 
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leparate  disease,  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  tbe  bath;  opii^tee  are 
also  indispensable,  as  the  increase  of  distress  daring  the  night  renders 
sleep  otherwise  unattainable.  A  more  difficult  subject  for  discussion 
now  lies  before  us  in  the  cure  of  paralysis  from  lead.  In  this  form  of 
the  disease,  the  change  of  colour,  the  impaired  muscular  power,  and  the 
wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  almost 
broken  constitution  to  deal  with,  and  one  which  would  fail  to  endure 
the  trial  of  very  active  measures.  In  colic  we  find  an  apparent  wasting 
of  the  solids,  especially  indicated  in  the  shrinking  of  the  features;  but 
this  seeming  emaciation  is  so  soon  recovered  from,  the  form  so  rapidly 
restored  to  its  usual  proportions,  and  the  complexion  to  a  more  natural 
hue,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  merely  illusory.  In  paralysis, 
however,  there  is  not  a  seeming,  but  a  real  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  muscles.  There  is  actual  emaciation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
from  which,  when  appearing  in  excess,  we  should  draw  the  most  un- 
&vourable  conclusions  as  to  the  prospect  of  final  recovery,  for  here, 
indeed,  the  altered  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  is  distinctly 
manifest. 

After  paralysis  has  commenced,  the  immediate  removal  from  the  poi- 
sonous influence  is  the  first  necessary  step,  without  which  all  plans  of 
treatment  would  be  useless.  After  removal,  such  acute  cases  as  have 
resulted  upon  a  short  exposure  will  be  easily  restored.  The  chronic 
form,  however,  especially  when  frequent  attacks  of  colic  have  preceded, 
is  much  more  difficult  to  manage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step  must 
be  to  free  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissue  from  the  offending  cause,  and 
action  on  the  whole  digestive  canal  should  be  induced  and  followed  up, 
in  a  mode  as  little  calculated  as  possible  to  depress  the  already  debili- 
tated powers  of  the  patient.  The  bath  (the  sulphide  bath)  is  here  again 
useful.  Some  who  are  well  versed  in  physics,  and  who  know  their  value 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  have  proposed  the  use  of  electricity  in  these 
cases,  and  not  without  good  reason  and  apparent  success.  Dr.  Golding 
Bird  has  noticed  the  subject  in  the  *  Guy*s  Hospital  Beporte'  for  1841. 
Of  the  two  forms — ^galvanism  and  electricity — he  prefers  the  latter,  from 
ito  higher  stote  of  tension,  and  employs  it  in  the  form  of  sparks.  In 
amaurosis  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  electrical  form  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  the  stimulus  is  capable  of  immediate  application  to 
the  coigunctiva  by  means  of  the  brush;  but  in  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties I  should  incline  to  prefer  the  galvanic  form,  because  we  can  perceive 
and  reason  on  ite  mode  of  action  upon  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  low  state  of  intensity  and  the  large  amount  of  chemical  power 
which  especially  characterize  galvanism  render  it  an  instrument  of  great 
power  and  value;  and  I  should  propose  to  apply  it  thus: — Our  positive 
metal  we  may  consider  to  be  the  lead  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  and 
tissues,  and  our  negative  metal,  plates  of  copper,  which  we  must  attach 
to  the  limb  itself;  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  may  form  the  oxidating 
and  connecting  link.  I  choose  acetic  add,  because  the  acetate  of  lead  is 
soluble,  and  there  is  every  ground  for  reasoning  that  the  chemical  and  gal- 
vanic actions  set  up  will  cause  the  lead  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  muscles. 

It  is  usual  to  give  tonics,  and  in  a  safe  form  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  general  efficacy,  but  of  the  class  of  alkaloids,  such  as  strychnia,  we 
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most  ftdmit  that  tbe  danger  of  their  use  hardly  exeases  such  experi- 
mental treatment  withont  the  greatest  oantion.  My  own  reooUeetion  of 
the  reputed  snecess  of  the  nse  of  stryehnia  many  yean  ago,  in  Prance, 
coupled  with  my  knowledge  at  the  same  time  that  these  reports  were 
unsupported  hy  real  CTidenoe,  makes  me  Teiy  dnbions  of  latw  state- 
ments on  this  subject 

The  compositor,  who,  in  addition  to  other  hardships,  has  often  to 
labovr  through  the  night,  and  seek  what  rest  he  may  during  the  hours 
of  sunshine,  is  a  frequent  subject  of  paralysis,  but  he  is  rarely  atfaeked 
by  colic.  The  types,  which  are  composed  of  a  metal  having  lead  for  its 
basis,  are  obliged  to  be  frequently  washed,  to  freie  them  from  the  ink, 
and  xee  sometimes  placed  before  a  &«  to  dry.  The  ink  is  composed  of 
linseed-oil  and  lamp-blacky  thinned  by  turpenline.  Lead  is  soluble  in 
oil,  and  difiusible  by  turpentine,  and  heat  aaensts  the  diffusion.  The 
iiandling  also  favours  the  diffusion,  and  in  a  certain  degree  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  absorption  by  contact  with  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  a  part  which  perhaps  is  as  vulneraVle  as  any  external  isurfeoe 
covered  by  epidermis.  I  am  myself  disposed  to  think  that  thcreception 
of  the  poison  is  mainly  attributable  to  respiration,  else  how  can  we 
account  for  the  amauroeis  which  is  not  tmfxequently  found  among  com- 
positors I  It  is  obvious  that  portions  may  be  inhaled  in  Die  process  of 
deaning  just  alluded  to.  The  compositor  is  too  often  alao  of  intetnperate 
habits,  and  the  vapour  from  the  lungs,  being  charged  with  spirit^ 
diffuses  tibe  lead  more  easily,  and  fevours  the  absorption. 

The  plumber  and  the  potter  are  both  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead: 
the  former,  not  only  from  hancBlng  the  metal,  but  also  from  emanations 
during  the  process  of  soldering.  The  solder,  composed  of  equal  ports  of 
tin  and  lead,  is  applied  by  heat,  in  combination  with  resin,  which  is  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
influence  of  turpentine  assisting  the  action  of  lead  on  tiie  human  frame. 
Two  processes  involTing  lead  are  carried  on  by  the  potter:  one  consists 
in  dipping  the  biscuit-ware  into  the  glase,  which  Is  a  solution  of  litiiarge; 
and  another  is  the  burning  in.  They  are  perfbrmed  by  different  work- 
men, and  it  is  those  who  apply  the  heat  that  suffer. 

The  glass-maker  may  be  classed  with  the  potter:  lead,  in  the  form  of 
silicate,  passes  off  with  the  heat  used  to  favour  the  manipulations. 

The  sealing-wax  makers,  who  formerly  suffered  from  mercurial  trem- 
blings only,  from  the  use  of  cinnabar  to  colour  the  wax,  now  snff^,  in 
addition,  from  the  use  of  lead.  The  introduction  of  new  colours,  as  white 
and  yellow,  has  included  the  carbonate  and  the  chromate  of  lead  in  the 
manufacture. 

A  sise  containing  litharge  is  used  in  glanng  Tisiting-canli,  fmm  which 
the  workmen  occasionally  suffer.  The  invention,  at  best,  is  but  a  clumsy 
one,  as  the  cards  lose  their  whiteness  on  exposure  to  hydro-sulphuric 
acid.  For  the  same  reason  I  should  argue  that  cosmetics  never  could 
have  been  composed  of  lead,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  insist  upon 
the  fact.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  it  should  retain  its  colour  in  the 
▼itiated  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms,  abouncBng  in  hydro-sulphuric 
acid.  The  same  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  hair-dye,  which  is 
perhaps  indnded  in  what  they  call  oosmetics;  for  tiie  mote  hydrch 


Bolphuric  add,  the  deeper  the  tint,  wMdli  is  the  deaiderstum. — Lancet, 
S^t  4, 1862,  p.  212. 

[The  followiog  extract  is  taken  firom  a  review  of  the  worlu  of  Dr.  Alder- 
son  and  Mr.  James  Bower  Harrison.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what 
is  the  amount  of  impregnation  with  lead  which  renders  water  dangerous. 
Mr.  Herapath  has  seen  injurious  effects  produced  when  the  water  contained 
only  one  part  in  500,000.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  believes  that  l-20th 
of  a  grain  of  lead  in  one  gallon  of  water,  or  one  part  in  1,400,000  parts  of 
water,  will  not  produce  injury;  and  that  the  limit  of  danger  is  somewhere 
between  the  1-lOth  and  l-20th  of  a  grain  to  the  gallon.  Dr.  Dyce,  another 
Abei'deen  physician,  also  gives  similar  evidence.  Both  Dr.  Alderson  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  however,  afford  different  testimony.  Soft  water  readily 
attacks  lead,  forming  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  metal.  Water  dissolves 
a  large  portion  of  this,  and  on  carbonic  acid  uniting  with  it,  the  insoluble 
carbonate  is  precipitated;  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  however,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  bi-carbonate,  renders  it  again  soluble.] 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  present  is  just 
sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  oxide  into  an  insoluble  carbonate; 
this  gradually  falls  as  an  impalpable  powder  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
vhence  it  is  very  likely  to  be  stirred  up  by  every  fresh  supply  of  water, 
and  thus  carried  forwards  into  the  service-pipes.  So  that,  whether  dis- 
solved as  the  hydrated  oxide  or  the  bicarbonate,  or  suspended  as  the 
insoluble  carbonate,  it  is  liable  to  gain  admission  into  the  human  body, 
and  thus  to  produce  incalculable  misehiefl 

''There  is  another  instance,"  says  Dr.  Alderson,  ''in  which  the 
preaenoe  of  lead,  under  apparently  similar  circumstances,  may  be  found 
to  vary.  Water  running  in  leaden  pipes,  or  pumped  from  a  leaden 
pomp,  may  show  no  trace  of  the  metal;  but  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
hours  or  more  in  the  pipes,  or  in  the  body  of  the  pump,  which  very  often 
happens,  the  water  will  be  found  to  contain  it  in  smaller  or  greater 
degree.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Clark's  published 
evidenoe  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  the  supply  in 
Aberdeen: — '  The  water  is  brought  from  the  iron  mains  in  the  streets  to 
the  houses  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  and  in  general  without  any  disad- 
vantage, because  the  supply  from  the  pipes  is  constant,  and  the  use  oi 
the  stop-oock  very  frequent  in  a  fomily;  but  in  my  class-rooms  and 
laboratory,  I  find  that  when  the  pipe  has  been  out  of  use  for  a  few  days, 
the  water  taken  from  it  affords  a  trace  of  lead,  which  disappears  when 
the  water  has  been  allowed  to  run  briskly  from  the  stop-cock  for  a  few 
minutes.'  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Clark  is  an  Aberdeen  M.D.,  and  is. 
tbus  describing  the  identical  water  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  '  Report  of 
the  Chemical  Commissioners'  as  perfectly  innocuous." 

Dr.  Christison  has  shown  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Bdinbuigh 
water,  which  may  be  kept  running  over  the  lead  with  impunity,  though 
it  cannot  be  left  standing  in  the  metal  for  any  length  of  time  without 
becoming  charged  with  it;  and  the  Board  of  Health  have  with  much 
candour  acknowledged,  that  in  their  opinion  "minor  injuries  from  such 
partial  contaminations  may  occur,  and  pass  unnotioed." — Brit  and  For. 
Medico- Chirurgkal  Review,  April  1853,  p.  322. 
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182.-rCA8E  OF  LEAD  POISONINa. 

By  Db.  Bdwasd  Mubfht,  of  Nev  Harmony,  Indiana. 

[It  is  important'  to  obeenre,  that  many  cases  of  lead-poisoning  seem  to 
arise  from  the  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  soda  if ater,  and  thus 
supplied  by  public  companies.  Mr.  B.,  merchant,  aged  42,  temperate, 
and  hitherto  very  healthy,  was  attacked  in  February  with  intermitting 
abdominal  pain,  and  obstinate  constipation,  which  was  treated  as  perito- 
nitis. The  constipation  only  yielded  in  seyeral  days  after  large  doses  of 
medieine.  Being  attacked  in  Aarch  while  at  Louisville,  with  the  same 
symptoms,  he  was  attended  there  by  a  distinguiBhed  physician,  who 
pronounced  the  disease  abdominal  neuralgia,  and  treated  it  aooordingly. 
Dr.  Murphy  continues:] 

"From  that  time  up  to  22nd  February,  1846,  he  has  been  suffering, 
almost  constantly,  with  excessive  pain  in  his  abdomen,  radiating  from 
thence  to  all  parts  of  his  body,  often  of  very  great  severity;  obstinate 
constipation  of  his  bowels,  accompanied  often  with  nausea  and  Tomiting 
(the  patient  attributing  the  nausea  and  vomiting  to  the  very  large  doses 
of  opium  which  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  take);  was  frequently  con- 
fined to  his  bed;  he  lost  flesh  and  strength,  notwithstanding  a  constant 
good  appetite,  and  had  a  bloated,  though  anemic,  countenance.  He  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  cachexia  from  malignant  dis- 
ease. There  was  a  dirty  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  with  a  yellow  dis- 
coloration of  the  albuginea  oculi,  simulating  jaundice  the  whole  time. 
Sometime  during  this  period,  he  became  affected  with  slight  paralysis  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  with  the  exception 
of  the  index,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  write;  bis  vision  became 
imperfect;  there  was  great  mental  prostration,  approaching  hypocondria- 
sis, — ^indeed,  he  wai9  totally  unable  to  do  business  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  period,  from  mental  imbecility,  sometimes  being  unable  to 
perform  the  minutest  calculation,  or  to  attend  his  customers,  who  gene- 
rally considered  him  insane;  was  very  irritable  the  whole  time. 

"  Aboat  this  time,  Mr.  B.  was  attacked  with  what  was  thought  to  be 
apoplectic  fits,  having  had  four  or  or  five,  and  on  the  24  th  I  was  called 
in  consultation.  He'  was  confined  to  his  bed,  very  pale  and  feeble; 
sensible,  although  very  weak  in  mind;  would  give  an  answer  in  relation 
to  his  case,  and  immediately  forgot  that  he  had  done  so;  sometimes 
became  alarmed  at  persons  present,  and  again  was  much  terrified  at 
absent  imaginary  enemies,  who  were  conspiring  against  hira — a  state 
resembling  delirium  tremens;  speech,  faltering  and  hesitating;  sight 
defective.  His  face  was  frequently  affected  with  choreic  convulsions, 
when  he  would  complain  of  severe  shooting  pains  through  his  body,  and 
of  which  he  was  in  constant  dread;  tongue,  soft  and  broad;  pulse, 
feeble,  but  almost  natural  as  respects  frequency;  bowels,  constipated; 
stomach,  very  irritable;  chest  perfectly  sound;  sounds  and  rhythm  of 
the  heart  natural;  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  his  urine; 
although  very  feeble,  would  sit  up  for  a  short  time  when  desired.  Con- 
sidering it  impossible  that  an  individuiJ  should  have  four  or  five  fits  of 
apoplexy  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any  lesion  to  the  brain,  or  symp- 
toms denoting  suoh,  and  on  carefully  interrogating  his  family — ^th» 
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physieuui  in  attendance  not  having  seen  him  in  a  fit — I  made  out  his 
attacks  to  be  of  an  epileptiform  character,  being  preceded  by  the  horrid 
loream  of  epileptics,  accompanied  with  evident  convulsions,.  I  advised 
opming  the  bowels  by  active  purgatives,  opiates,  nourishing  diet,  blister 
to  the  nuchiB,  and  salph.  quinia,  when  the*  bowels  were  well  opened,  and 
took  my  leave,  after  assuring  his  family  that  I  did  not  consider  his 
present  attack  to  be  apoplexy,  but  probably  a  part  of  his  old  complaint, 
and  gave  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 

"Mr.  B.  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state,  but  without  another  fit, 
until  the  third  of  March,  when  I  was  again  called  In  and  associated  in 
the  treatment  of  his  case.  By  persistence  in  the  above  remedies,  to 
which  was  added  wine  and  brandy,  he  very  gradually  recovered  to  his 
late  state  of  health.  When  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up,  his 
defective  vision  became  almost  complete  amaurosis,  which  continued 
some  time,  then  gradually  disappeared,  but  was  not  entirely  recovered 
from;  the  patient  was  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
quinia  he  had  been  taking,  although  never  more  than  six  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  with  no  idiosyncrasy  to  its  action.  There  was 
also,  at  this  time,  increased  paralysis  of  the  right  hand,  the  left  also 
becoming  slightly  paralyzed. 

*'From  the  16th  of  March,  at  which  my  attendance  ceased,  up  to 
January,  1847,  when  he  placed  himself  in  my  hands  for  treatment  of 
fistula  of  the  anus,  complicated  with  fissure,  he  continued  to  have  the 
same  attacks,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  with,  only  short  ijitervals  of 
repose,  being  nearly  worn  out  with  constant  suffering  and  bad  health. 
As  opium  was  his  only  relief,  he  generally  prescribed  for  himself 
throughout  the  lengthened  period  of  his  sickness,  except  when  his  attack 
was  unusually  severe.  After  the  cure  of  his  fistula,  his  disease  returned 
with  greater  severity,  and  of  a  more  alarming  appearance  than  ever. 

**  On  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  absence  of  his  regular  physician,  I  was 
again  consulted.  Mr.  B.  was  confined  to  his  chamber  and  almost  to  his 
bed,  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self,  and  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,  weep- 
ing from  excruciating  pain,  and  in  sach  a  state  of  mind  as  to  express  a 
wish  to  commit  suicide,  and  indeed  he  was  afraid  he  should  do  so.  His 
face,  pale  and  wan,  was  marked  by  the  deepest  despair,  from  extreme 
suffering,  imploring  me  strongly  for  relief;  wrists  entirely  dropped,  from 
complete  paralysis — ^being  perfectly  helpless,  and  unable  to  straighten 
either  hand,  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  requiring  all  the 
care  of  an  infimt,  in  being  fed,  washed,  &c.,  yet  a  comparatively  good 
grip  with  his  hands.  His  extremities  were  dwindled  away  to  the  mere 
sheaths  of  the  muscles;  his  abdomen  seemed  to  be  the  centre,  as  usual, 
from  which  his  pain  radiated,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  could  persuade  him,  after  a  careful  examination,  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  organic  disease  there.  The  slightest  touch  of  the  skin  over  the 
umbilicus,  and  indeed  over  other  parts  of  the  body,  produced  such  ter- 
rific pain  as  almost  to  throw  him  into  convulsions,  producing  all  the 
effidots  of  an  electric  shock;  while  the  greatest  pressure  over  the  same 
plaoe  gave  him  no  uneasiness,  but  rather  relief:  his  bowels  were  always 
oonstipated,  unless  moved  by  medicine.  Was  the  constipation  produced 
bj  the  Urge  quantity  of  opium  which  was  taken,  or  did  it  depend  on 
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pamljns  of  the  mvaciriar  tuaio  of  the  intestiimt  There  was  lonetimiH 
iromiting  of  &  greenish  watery  fluid;  tongue  flat  and  broad;  pulse  Teiry 
feeUe,  and  more  frequent  than  ni^nral;  his  cachectio  ^ypearaaoe  waa 
that  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  malignant  disease;  appetite  oom- 
paratiTely  good;  his  sn&ring  was  much  more  intense  dniing  the  aigfai 
than  the  day,  nnleas  relieved  by  exoessiTely  large  doses  of  opium.  From 
the  halls  of  both  thmabs,  which  were  much  atrophied,  excmdaAing 
pains  would  arise,  shooting  with  great  severity  up  his  arms  and  should- 
ers,  to  the  back  of  his  neidc  and  head;  the  shoulders  were  affeotedwith 
constant  pain,  especially  the  deltoid  muscles,  which  also  were  slightly 
paralyzed.  The  pain  in  his  lower  extremities  was  also  very  severe, 
Qommencing  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  were  so  sore  that  he  dreaded 
to  touch  the  floor  with  them,  and  shooting  up  the  limbs  to  the  lumbar 
region  with  dreadful  suffering.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a  new- 
source  of  sufibring — shooting  pain  through  his  testicles,  of  such  severity 
as  almost  to  produce  fEunting;  indeed,  to  see  him  in  his  suffering,  was 
the  most  he^-reuding  sight  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  was  greatly  as- 
tonished to  see  how  any  human  being  could  so  long  survive  so  much  and 
such  constant  misery. 

"I  stated  to  Mr.  B.,  which  I  had  done  several  times  before,  though- 
not  when  attending  him,  that  he  presented  in  the  strongest  light  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  with  lead,  and  had  it  been  possible  that  he  could 
in  any  manner  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  all  his  sufferings  and  bad  health  to  that  cause: 
but  Mr.  B.  was  a  merchant,  and  in  no  way  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
lead,  or  any  of  its  salts,  in  his  business.  There  were  no  lead  pipes  or 
utensils  used  about  the  house;  nor  had  he  taken  it  in  any  form  as 
medicine  during  his  whole  life.  The  autumn  before  the  commencement 
of  his  sickness,  he  built  a  new  store  and  repaired  his  house,  which  were 
painted  in  the  usual  manner;  and  this  was  the  only  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  lead  to  which  he  could  refer.  I,  however,  considered  that 
this  could  not  be  the  cause  in  itself,  as  I  thought  it  impossible  that  its 
influence  could  have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  four  yean. 

"  His  case  seemed  perfectly  hopdess,  and  I  firmly  believed  he  would 
never  leave  his  chamber  again  alive.  As  all  tiie  remedies  recommended 
for  neuralgia  had  been  exhausted  without  any  benefit,  and  as  he  had 
taken  so  much  medicine  from  time  to  time,  that  his  stomach  gave  way 
almost  at  the  bate  mention  of  it,  I  felt  very  much  at  a  loss  'vriiat  to  advise. 
I,  however,  advised  Mr.  K.  to  submit  to  an  alterative  course  of  mercury, 
as  a  last  resort;  giving  him  to  understand  tiiat  I  considered  neuralgia^ 
convulsions,  aod  various  anomalous  affeottons,  might  depend  upon  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  body,  from  some  poison  either  taken  into  or  gene- 
rated within  it,  and  preventing  its  proper  nutrition,  and  which  might  be 
controlled  or  removed  by  a  eourse  of  mercury,  as  constitutional  syphilis 
and  malaria  often  were;  at  any  rate,  it  was  possible  it  might  produce  a 
new  action  in  his  system.  This  he  dreaded  very  much,  aad  offiered  a 
great  many  objections,  which  I  removed;  but  he  declined  for  the  present. 

"  June  17< — To-day  Mr.  B.  consented  to  take  mercury.  I  gave  him 
a  one-grain  bloe  pill,  four  times  a-day,  with  an  occasional  aperient,  and 
continued  the  opium  to  relieve  his  sufferings.     I  applied  blisters  over 
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various  parts  of  his  spine,  which  increased  his  pain  so  mach,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  heal  them  directly.  This  treatment  was  continued  aboat 
three  weeks,  with  an  occasional  rubbing-in  of  mercurial  ointment  o^er 
his  abdomen^  when  a  considerable  improYcment  was  manifest.  Treat- 
ment  continued. 

''July  15. — Was  summoned  to  Mr.  B.^  when  I  expected  another  un- 
&¥Oorable  turn  in  his  disease  had  taken  place,  but  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  finding  him  much  relieved  and  improving,  and  down  stairs. 
The  statement  which  I  had  before  repeatedly  made  to  him,  that  he 
presented  all  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  with  lead,  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so,  that  it  constantly  occupied  his 
mind,  and  just  brought  to  his  recollection  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  chewing  lead,  and  that  this  habit  extended  so  iar 
back  that  he  was  unable  to  date  its  commencement.  Formerly,  being 
very  fond  of  his  gun,  he  frequently  took  hunting  excursions,  on  which 
occasions  he  always  had  a  piece  of  bullet  or  shot  in  his  mouth;  when  in 
the  store,  he  seldom  ever  passed  by  the  box  containing  the  shot  without 
putting  some  in  his  mouth  to  chew.  But  what  he  most  liked,  from  its 
agreeable  taste,  and  of  which  he  chewed  a  great  deal,  was  the  lead  lining 
of  tea-boxes;  besides  he  considered  that  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  on  the 
metal  enabled  him  the  better  to  bear  his  pain.  I  immediately  replied,. 
that  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings  and  bad  health  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  at  once  assured  him  that  he  might  yet  be  a  sound  man.  I  at  once 
examined  his  gums,  for  Dr.  Burton's  symptom,  and  fbund  the  blue  line 
over  four  or  five  teeth.  I  considered  the  case  fairly  made  out,  and 
never  felt  so  much  rejoiced  as  at  that  moment,  to  think  that  an  indivi- 
dual, after  such  a  prolonged  period  of  suffering  and  bad  health,  whom 
all  considered  as  beyond  recovery,  and  almost  in  the  grave,  should  by 
this  discovery,  be  yet  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  Not  so  my 
patient,  however;  he  was  very  sceptical  of  my  prognosis,  not  conceiving 
it  possible  that  his  disease  could  have  originated  from  what  to  him  ap- 
peared so  slight  a  cause.  I  assured  him  that  his  case  always  appeared 
a  very  strange  one  to  me,  and  I  was  always  astonished  to  think  that  a 
healthy  individual,  as  he  had  always  been,  should  have  been  reduced  to 
such  a  protracted  state  of  bad  health,  without  any  organic  disease,  un- 
less from  some  evident  cause,  which  had,  at  last  been  discovered:  that 
it  was  now  rendered  almost  certain,  that  his  first  attack — which  was 
considered  acute  peritonitis — and  many  subsequent  ones,  were  attacks 
of  lead  colic.  Further,  that  his  attack  of  autumnal  fever,  from  which 
I  date  the  commencement  of  his  disease,  had  probably  produced  a  debi- 
litated state  of  the  body,  rendering  it  more  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  minute  portions  of  the  metal.  Also,  that  nearly  every  symptom 
which  writers  have  laid  down  as  indicating  poisoning  with  lead,  had  in 
this  case  been  repeatedly  and  severely  manifested;  and  the  only  reason 
why  he  did  not  before  recover,  was  the  continued  renewal  of  the  poison 
whenever  he  was  present  where  it  oould  be  obtained.  Also,  that  we 
were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  proving  it;  the  cause  being  discovered,  would 
in  future  be  avoided,  and  he  would  continue  well.  I  pointed  to  the. 
present  amelioration  of  his  disease  from  the  treatment  he  was  pursuing, 
as  a  favourable  indication  that  it  depended  on  some  removable  cause,  as 
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kUopatliic  neonlgui  of  siidi  long  standiDg  was  seldom  benefited  by  any 
treatment.  FrcMn  all  this^  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  to  nrge  a  nnmbor 
of  reasons  to  oonTince  my  patient  of  the  i«al  natnre  of  his  case,  bat 
without  oonvincing  him.  I  added  acid  solph.  aioinaib  to  the  former  re- 
medies, and  by  the  Ist  of  August  his  puns  had  nearly  entirely  subsided, 
his  bowels  were  noting  natunmy,.  and  he  left  off  medicine,  even  opium, 
for  the  first  time  sinoe  the  commencement  of  his  sidkness.  I  ordered 
q>lints  to  his  wrists  and  hands,  which  gradually  reoorered  tbdr  natural 
state. 

'*  Mr.  R.  entirely  recovered  his  health  in  every  respeot,  and  has  con- 
tinued wdl  up  to  the  present  time  (February,  1850),  being  again  a 
throng f  active  business  nian.  He  tkudcs  that  the  extensor  muscles  of 
his  wrists  and  fingers  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  before  his  disease  com- 
menced; which  is  probably  true,  as  muscles  which  have  long  been  inac- 
tive require  frequent  and  strong  exercise  to  recover  their  proper  tone, 
which  cannot  be  given  to  these  muscles;  their  function  being  merely  ex- 
tension, they  cannot  be  exercised  to  any  extent:  however,  tiie  defect  ia 
Tery  slight  indeed. 

"Banarka, — ^Ist.  In  consnlting  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach, 
I  have  not  found  a  sin|^  case  having  any  resemblance  to  tiiis;  yet 
nearly  every  symptom  described  by  the  various  authors  I  have  consulted 
as  belonging  to-or  arising  from  poisoning  with  lead,  with  the  exception 
of  apoplexy,  which  generally  teradnates  the  case  in  death,  were  all 
combined  in  this  case,  and  fully  manifested.  Indeed,  this  case  would  in 
ittelf  affurd  all  the  materials  for  a  eompleto  history  of  the  toxicological 
effaets  of  lead  on  the  human  system.  It  also  shows  that  the  effects  are 
the  same,  whether  produced  by  the  metal  itself,  or  its  various  salts; 
probably  the  former  is  converted  into  one  of  the  latter,  in  all  instanced^ 
before  it  is  absorbed  into  the  system.  Further,  I  think  i^  may  be  rea- 
sonably infbrred,  from  this  case,  that  lead  is  a  cumulative  poison;  and 
when  once  the  body  has  been  brought  under  its  infii^ence,  very  minute 
quantities  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  effects.  Also,  that  although  the 
eiOects  of  poisoning  with  lead  are  VIery  distressing,  yet  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  very  dangerous  to  life,  even  when  long  continued  in  small 
quantities. 

**  2nd.  We  have  here  additional  evidence  c^  the  effects  of  a  latent 
poison,  either  taken  into  or  generated  within  the  body,  in  producing  and 
keeping  up  neuralgia,  convulsions,  cachexia,  mental  imbecility,  paralysis, 
amaurosis,  &c.,  showing  the  necessity  of  tracing  these  affections,  and 
wious  other  anomalous  phenomena^  to  causes  o£  this  nature,  in  many 
ioBtances. 

*'  3rd..  The  beneficial  influence  of  mercury  in  controlling  the  effects, 
or  removing  latent  poisons  from  the  body,  was  strikingly  manifested  in 
this  case.  In  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  patient,  I  did  not 
like  to  venture  on  a  larger  dose  than  the  one  given,  beliering  it  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  introduce  the  medicine  gmdually,  than  to  produce 
a  sudden  or  violent  effect,  which  I  considered  would  only  add  to  his 
.(danger.  Now,  in  inflammation  the  case  is  tlifferent;  this  process  being 
certain  tq  damage  the  part  in  whidi  it  is  located,  or  to  destroy  life  if  not 
theeked,  we  wi^  to  have  the  influence  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  as 
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soon  as  it  cam  be  produced,  where  the  case  demands  it.  It  was  really 
carious  to  see  how  symptom  after  symptom  gradually  gave  way  from 
day  to  day,  the  patient  gaining  flesh  and  strength,  and  yet  the  only 
sensible  eSeat-of  the  medicine  ascertainable  was  an  indistinct  mercuriad 
fetor  of  the  breath  once  or  twice. 

"4th.  This  case  is  very  instructive  in  another  point  of  view, — the 
great  necessity  in  all  cases  of  tracing  diseases  to  their  causes;  exemplify- 
ing the  old  adage,  'that  knowing  the  disease  is  half  its  cure;'  for  it  was 
only  by  the  frequent  repetition  that  his  case  resembled  the  effects  of 
lead  on  the  body,  that  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  recollection  of  his 
almost  fatal  habit. 

"  5tlu  As  the  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  the  almost  universal  tendency  amongst  its  cultivators  to  draw 
sweeping  generalizations  from  a  single  or  a  few  cases,  I  shall  close  this 
too  lengthy  paper  before  I  indulge  too  much  that  way;  yet  a  great  many 
beautiful  illustrations  of  disease,  and  nsefa)  reflections,  might,  in  my 
opinion,  be  drawn  from  this  single  case.  I^  however,  venture  to  think 
that  no  one,  in  reading  the  history  of  this  case,  its  happy  termination  in 
perfect  and  robust  health,  the  patient  continuing  so  up  to  the  present 
time,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  all  the  extreme  suffering  and 
disease  before  mentioned  were  rightly  attributed  to  the  cause  assigned." — 

Western  Lancet,  July^  1850,  (pp.  278-280)— jBrt*.  and  For,  Medico- 

Chtntrgical  Review,  Oct  1852,  p.  344. 


183.-.0N  THE  EMPLOYJIENT  OP  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 

AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  THE  AFFECTIONS  CAUSED 

BY  LEAD  AND  MERCURY. 

By  M.  Mel^ens.    Translated  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  Physician  to  the 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 

[The  great  practical  value  of  the  paper  under  consideration  will  become 
readily  apparent  to  all  our  readers.  From  the  infrestigations  of  M.  Mel- 
sens,  it  would  appear  to  be  established  ''  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  not 
only  a  radical  cure  for  saturnine  and  mercurial  poisoning,  but  equally 
sure  in  preventing  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  emanations  from  lead 
and  mercury."  The  bearing  of  these  &ct8  upon  the  therapeutic  use  of 
these  agents,  need  scarcely  be  alluded  to.  The  following  is  the  mode  in 
which  M.  Melsens  supposes  this  salt  exerts  its  curative  powers:] 

In  all  cases  of  mercurial  and  saturnine  poisoning,  he  assumes,  and  no 
doubt  rightly,  that  the  metallic  substance  is  in  actual  union  with  the 
affected  part  or  parts^  and  is  retained  there  in  the  form  of  some  insoluble 
compound. 

According  to  his  view,  the  iodide  of  potassium;  after  its  absorption  into 
the  blood,  combines  with  the  metallic  poison,  and  forms  with  it  a  new 
and  soluble  salt — liberates  the  poison  from  its  union  with  the  injured 
part— dissolves  it  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  damaged  fibre,  and  sets  it 
once  more  afloat  in  the  circulation. 

The  new  oompoand  thus  set  at  liberty  (under  ih^iona,  it  is  presumed. 
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of  a  doable  iodide  of  mercary  and  potaSBiam)  he  svppoees  to  be  e&minateel 
through  the  kidney  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  in  combination  with  any 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  that  may  happen  to  be  present.  So  that» 
both  poison  and  remedy  being  ctet  oat  together,  the  cure  .may  be  said  in 
a  peculiar  sense  to  be  radical  and  complete. 

[From  cases  under  his  observation,  Dr.  Budd  had  been  led  to  the  same 
conclusion.  He  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  the  Bns- 
tol  Boyal  Infirmary  three  years  ago,  with  secondary  syphilis.  Previous 
to  his  admission,  he  had  taken  mercury  freely,  but  none  after  entering 
the  hoapitalJ] 

The  day  after  he  came  in,  he  was  put  under  treatment  by  iodide  of 
potassium  in  pretty  free  doses.  My  surprise  was  great  on  coming  to  the 
hospital  a  few  days  afterwards  to  find  my  patient  profusely  salivated. 
The  swollen  face,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  tongue,  the  loosened  teeth,  the 
ulcerated  mouth,  and  the  characteristic  fetor,  were  all  present.  For 
many  years  I  had  not  seen  a  severer  case  of  mercurial  ptyalism.  And 
yet  this  man,  as  I  specially  ascertiuned — for  I  at  first  thought  there 
might  have  been  some  mistake — had  not  taken  a  grain  of  mercury  since 
his  admission. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  portion  of 
the  mercury  administered  some  months  before  had  become  fixed  in  the 
body,  and  that  the  liberation  of  this  mercury  under  the  solvent  influence 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  salivation  under 
which  the  patient  was  now  labouring.  No  other  theory  of  the  case,  in 
fact,  seemed  admissible.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  under 
a  continnanoe  of  the  iodide,  not  only  the  syphilitic  affection  soon  got  bet' 
ter,  but  the  paralysis  also  was  almost  entirely  removed. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  I  have  seen  many  others  of  exactly 
the  same  kind,  in  which  mercurial  ptyalism  came  on  during  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  persons  who  had  taken  mercury  some  weeks  or 
months  before,  but  none  within  a  more  recent  period.  On  several  occa- 
sions, indeed,  the  facts  have  been  so  striking,  that  I  have  been  led  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  clinical  remark.  A  very  interesting  example 
of  it  is  under  my  eye  at  the  present  time,  in  which  the  same  result,  in  a 
milder  degree,  has  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the  free  inunction  of  com- 
pound iodine  ointment.  The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ptyalism, 
took  a  mild  course  of  mercury  about  ten  weeks  ago,  but  was  not  then 
sensibly  affected  by  it. 

[The  following  are  the  chief  practical  heads  of  M.  Melsens*  work:] 

The  kidneya  are  the  principal  outlet  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is 
even  with  extreme  difficulty  that  ifiis  salt  can  be  made  to  pass  trough  the 
bowels  into  the  stools. 

Every  mercurial  compound  which  can  possibly  occur  in  the  living 
economy,  even  metallic  mercury  itself,  is  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium; 
the  presence  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  body  does  not  hinder  these 
reactions, 

NeUher  sulphuric  add,  nor  sulphates,  can  serve  as  antidotes  to  dow 
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•poisoning  hy  the  salts  or  compounds  of  had,  the  sulphate  of  lead  being 
itself  a  slow  hut  sure  poison  capable  ofkiUing  vigorous  dogs  in  twenty  or 
tkirty  dags, 

[lii  support  of  this  assertion,  M.  Melsetis  remarks  that  the  evidence 
commonly  adduced  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  sulphuric  acid  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  slow  lead  poisoning,  although  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  pro- 
perly given  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  to  act  on  the 
portion  yet  unabsorbed.  Sulphate  of  lead,  however,  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  less  readily  absorbed  than  other  compounds;  but  that  sulphuric 
add  will  reach  1^  already  deposited  in  the  system  is  quite  unproved. 
Moreover,  sulphate  of  lead  is  itself  a  poison,  as  can  be  shown  by  experi- 
ments on  dogs,  some  of  which  are  detailed.  One  dog  was  paralyzed  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  108  grains  of  the  pure  sulphate  had  been  given; 
he  then  refused  food,  and  died  epileptiform,  emaciated,  and  in  a  state 
approaching  scurvy  on  the  22nd.  Another  dog  took  298  grains,  and 
died  on  the  28th  day,  with  similar  symptoms. — Translator.] 

Cure  ofgUderSf  and  of  workers  in  quicksilver. 

The  first  patient  subjected  to  the  treatment  wa^  an  old  man  at  Bioetfe, 
-whose  case  has  been  recorded  with  full  details  by  M.  Guillot.  He  had 
t)een  a  gilder,  and  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  the  exercise  of  his 
calling.  His  sight  was  gone,  and  he  was,  moreover,  tormented  by  vio- 
lent and  constant  pains.  Iodide  of  potassium  was  administered  every 
day,  in  the  dose  of  61  grains  (four  grammes).  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night's treatment  he  left  the  infirmary  alone  and  without  help,  whereas 
on  his  admission  he  was  obliged  to  be  brought  in  a  litter. 

2.  I  saw  a  gilder  in  mercury,  about  twenty- five  years  old,  treated  by 
the  iodide  of  potassium  during  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
could  write  with  ease,  whereas  at  the  beginning  it  was  perfectly  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  write  at  all. 

8.  The  only  person  on  whom  the  iodide  of  potassium  did  not  act 
with  energy  was  an  old*  man  of  seventy,  a  working  gilder.'  He  was 
only  treated  during  a  few  days  for  a  strong  salivation;  the  treatment  was 
given  up. 

Barthelemy  Pichon  was  a  working  gilder.  His  memory  was  very 
feeble;  his  speech  much  embarrassed;  and  the  tremors  were  so  violent, 
that  he  could  only  be  employed  in  the  coarser  operations  of  water  or  gal- 
▼anie  gilding.    He  belonged  to  the  factory  of  M.  Christofle. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844  he  was  six  weeks  at  the  Hdtel  Dien,  but 
with  small  result.  The  Ist  of  June,  1844,  I  let  him  have  8087  grains 
(200  grammes)  of  iodide  of  {Mtassium  in  solution,  recommending  him  to 
t)egin  by  taking  a  portion  corresponding  to  15  grains  (one  gramme)  of  the 
salt  daily.  Increasing  the  quantity  as  he  liked;  guiding  himself  by  the 
severity  of  his  pains,  and  diminishing  the  dose  when  these  pains  should 
i>ecome  too  severe.  After  a  few  days'  treatment  he  was  seized  with  pains 
in  the  head  and  stomach,  ^and  had  pimples  over  the  body, — symptoms 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  working  constantly  during  the 
seventy  days  that  his  treatment  lasted,  and  that  were  taken  up  in  con- 
suming the  3087  grains  (200  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He 
followed  his  ordinary  regimen,  and  changed  his  habits  in  nothing. 
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After  the  treatment^  FichoQ  was  oompletely  cored.  He  wrote  with- 
out shaking;  he  spoke  glibly.  Aocording  to  the  report  of  M.  I'Et^,  this 
workman,  who  before  his  treatment  waa  unable  to  execute  any  but  the 
coarsest  works  belonging  to  g\)ding  on  metal,  after  seyeiity  days  treatment 
executed  the  most  delicate  processes.  There  was  intense  headache  on 
one  occasion  daring  his  treatment,  but  this  was  in  sequel  to  a  debauch, 
after  which  he  had  taken  no  medicine  for  thr^  or  four  days.  In  order 
to  recover  the  lost  time,  he  took  at  one  draught  a  dose  which  should 
have  been  distributed  over  several  days.  Immediately  after  this  dose 
the  pain  in  the  head  was  so  agonizing  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
gone  mad. 

5.  A  looking-glass  maker,  employed  in  one  of  the  Brussels  manufEu:- 
tories,  put  himself  under  treatment  by  iodide  oi  potassium.  Before  he 
became  a  gilder,  he  had  been  a  typographer.  He  trembled  to  such  a 
degree  as  often  to  drop  everything  he  held  iu  his  hand;  his  speech  was 
slightly  embarrassed;  his  legs  supported  him  ill;  he  often  made  false 
steps;  his  strength  failed  him  almost  entirely.  Three  hundred  and  eight 
grains  (20  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassium,  •  taken  in  ten  days,  scarcely 
affected  him.  As  he  belonged  to  a  provident  society  of  operative  typo- 
graphers, the  medical  attendant  of  the  society  desired,  before  oontinmng 
the  iodide  of  potassiiUBy  to  subject  him  to  otiier  treatment.  He  was  <^ 
opinion  that  trembling  of  another  character  might  ootnplieate  the  mercu- 
rCal  trembling.  A  month  afterwards  he  sent  Ids  patient  back  to  me  in 
exactly  the  same  state  as  before.  He  waa  again  placed  under  treatment 
by  the  iodide.  Although  this  artizan  had  left  his  trade,  the  amendment 
following  the  treatment  was  very  slow.  He  told  me,  nevertheless,  that 
he  felt  hiB  strength  return  daily;  the  tremors  gradually  disappeared.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  had  taken  3087  grauBB  (200  grammes)  of 
iodide  that  the  amendment  was  very  marked.  He  scaroely  trembled  at 
all,  his  step  was  firm,  his  handwriting  good;  but  his  strength  had  not 
entirely  returned.  Observing  that  the  cure  in  this  patient  was  pro- 
gressive, but  slowy  in  spite  of  his  withdrawal  from  his  workshop,  I 
ordered  iodide  of  potassium  to  be  used  in  firictions,  under  the  form 
of  iodine  ointment  It  was  especially  from  this  time  that  the  recovery 
of  strength  became,  perceptible.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of 
August,  after  three  months'  treatment,  that  he  had  entirely  recovered. 

I  saw  this  workman  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Novemhar. 
He  told  me  that  his  health  and  strength  were  much  as  they  had  been 
before  he  began  the  business  of  a  looking-glass  makert  In  the  month 
of  April,  1849,  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  nothing  remained  of  his  oM 
complaint. 

This  man  only  remained  proof  against  the  pemicbus  influence  of  the 
trade  twenty-one  months.  Having  entered  the  manufiictory  in  March> 
1846  the  trembling  came  on  in  January,  1848.  In  questioning  him  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  his  comrades  I  made  this  observation,  which 
appears  to  me  important: — Those  workmen  who  are  fond  of  salt  resist 
the  contamination  longer  than  those  who  are  not. 

6.  An  operative  in  the  same  factory  was  affected  with  «  tremblings 
which  embarrassed  him  much  in  his  work.  His  limbs  were  exceedingly 
weak;  the  slightest  effort  fatigued  him.     SometimeB  objects  dropped 
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from  liifl  hands:  his  igait  was  insetniire.  His  tr^mord  wei^  already  of  old 
standing:  a  year  before,  he  was  ill  enough  to  keep  hid  bed,  and  although 
relieved  then,  he  remained  weak  after  the  treatment  which  was  adopted. 
From  the  21st  of  March,  1848,  to  the  7th  of  May,  he  took  771  grains 
(50  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassium.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
continued  to  work  at  silvering,  as  before,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
his  work  in  contact  witii  mercury  had  almost  doubled  in  the  number  of 
hours.  NeverthclesB,  ou  the  7th-of  May  the  tremors  were  almost  re- 
duced to  nothing.-  He  took  afterwards,  up  to  the  22nd  of  June,  aboui 
1543  grains  (100  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He  often  inter- 
rupted  the  salt  for  two  or  three  days,  taking  it  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  the  severity  of  faSs  pains  beitig  his  guide.  The  4th  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  perfectly  wdl;  tronbied  littie  or  not  at  all,  and  continued 
his  calling  without  any  teootirsd  to^- medicine.  During  the  whole  of  this 
timd  he  never  ceased  to  woiic,  and  w«s  always  in  contact  with  the  poison. 
His  omre  was  accomplished  without  preventing  him  from  gaining  his 
livelihood  and  maintaining  his  fiEunily,  and  without  any  change  in  his 
regimen  or  habits. ' 

{The  following  experiments  show  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  renders 
medical  treatment  \d.  poisoning  by  certain  salts  of  mercury  more  active^ 
and  may  occasion  serious  accidents] 

For  a  long  time  past  (from  the  year  1838-89  at  least)  tf .  Dumas  has 
enjoined  in  his  leetores^'the  importance  of  abstaining  from  common  isalt 
when  calomel  is  given,  and  in  desii^d  to  remain  in  the  state  of  calomel 
in  the  digestive  tube. '  &e  has  recommended,  on  the  oontrat^,  the  Addi- 
tion of  std-ammoniaxs  to  oorrosive  sublim&te,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
stable  and  lees  easy  to  be  decomposed  when  in  contact  with  the  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  work  of  M.  Mialhe  is  sufficiently  well-known  for 
me  to  content  myself  with  a  simple  reference  to  it.  If  the  same  doses  of 
calomel  aie  given  to  two  dogs,  and  to  one' iodide  of  potassium  is  giveii  at 
the  same  time^  the  dog  which  takes  the  iodide  will  be  destroyed  first  if 
the  doses  of  the  two  tolts  are  at  all  large.  In  a  comparative  experiment 
made  on  two  dogs,  ehesen  of  the  same  age  and  strength,  as  near  as  may 
be,  I  obtained  the  foQewing  results.  The  first  took  seven  gruns  (0*500 
gramme)  of  calomel  dn-  all,  and  about  one  drachm  (four  grammes)  of 
iodide  of  potassiun  administered  in  the  following  manner: — 

let  day.-^Bather  more 'than  three  grains  (0*200  gramme)  of  calomel 
and  30  grains  (two  grammes)  of  iodide'  of  potassium. 

2nd  <Uty. — Nothing. 

drd  day. — Bather  mere  than  four  grains  of  calomel  (0*300  gramme) 
and  30  grains  (two  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

He  died  in  the  night  of  tiie  fifth  day.  The'  same  dotes  of  calomel 
without  the  iodide  scarcely  affected  the  second  dog  at  all.  On  the  day  o^ 
the  death  of  the  former  he  still  took  about  one  and  a  half  grain  (0*100 
gramme)  of  calomel.  He  was  then  let  alone  for  seven  days.  Nearly 
two  and  a  half  grains  (0*150  gramme)  of  calomel  did  not  prevent  him  from 
living  five  days  longer.  He  had  taken,  therefore,  twice  as  much  calomel 
as  tl^  first  dog,  and  had  lived  twelve  days  longer.  He  suffered,  how- 
ever, a  good  deaL   I  gave  him  at  one  dose  as  much  calomel  as  was  taken 
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by  ibe  fint  in  tbree  d«y»— mtmelj,  nmtly  eight  grains  (0*500  gfatome), 
Aod  on  the  morrow  80  grains  (two  grammes)  of  iodide  of  potassinm.  The 
symptoms  grew  worse;  he  died  forty-ei^^t  hours  afterwards,  without  any 
fresh  administration  of  either  calomel  or  iodide. 

r 

[The  last  selection  we  shall  make  is  npon  the  treatment  of  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  disorders  of  syphiUs.    H.  Melseiis  says:] 

The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassinm  often  causes  intense  suffering 
in  patients  who  have  been  treated  by  mercurials.  To  what  are  these 
phenomena  to  be  ascribed  t  According  to  the  opinions  put  forth  in  this 
essay,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  when,  in  consecuti?e  disorders  of  this  class, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  gi^en  to  individuals  who  hare  been  treated  by 
mercurial  compoundsj  two  distinct  effects  are  produced  by  a  single  agent; 
first,  the  compounds  of  mercury  fixed  in  the  body  are  rendered  soluble 
and  aetiTc;  and  secondly,  a  form  is  given  to  them  which  allows  their 
(rapid)  elimination.  But  by  the  very  fact,  the  patient  is  subjected  anew 
to  a  mercurial  treatment  by  the  compounds  of  mercury  alr^y  present 
in  the  body. 

If  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  iodide  of  potassium  acts  on 
its  own  account — ^a  fact  which  I  do  not  dispute — we  must  not,  neyerthe- 
less,  leave  out  of  view  the  properties  to  which  I  have  here  desired  to 
draw  attention,  for  they  must,  without  doubt,  play  an  important  part  in 
the  case.  There  ought  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  action  of 
iodide  of  potassium  on  an  individual  free  from  mercurial  compounds,  and 
on  one  who  holds  mercurial  compounds  in  his  tissues.  It  results  from 
the  &cts  established  in  this  memoir,  taken  as  a  whole, — whether  they 
concern  protection  frY>m  poisoning,  tibe  aggravation  of  it  even  unto  deadly 
or  finally,  the  cure  of  those  already  poisoned, — that  with  the  treatment 
by  iodide  of  potassium  the  cure  is  never  obtained  except  by  a  prelimin- 
ary poisoning — ^poisoning  which  the  physician  has  completely  the  power 
to  regulate  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  It  suffices  for  this 
to  b^n  by  administering  the  iodide  in  a  small  dose,  as  M.  Ghiiliot  and 
I  proposed  as  long  as  six  years  ago.  For  a  man,  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
fifteen  grains  (one  gramme)  a  day,  increasing  the  dose  if  the  patient  bear 
it  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  inferences  of  some  impertanoe  to  medicine 
may  be  drawn  frtim  the  &cts  contained  in  this  m^noir.  Indeed,  the 
constant  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  the  elimination  of  the  poison  in 
a  state  of  combination  with  one  of  the  elements  of  the  iodide,  authorise 
us  in  saying  that  certain  medicines  act  in  the  first  instanoe  on  their  own 
account;  but  may  act  at  the  same  time  by  the  agency  of  the  materials 
they  meet  with  in  the  living  body.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  prior  history  of  the  patient,  even  more  per- 
haps than  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  he  is  desirous  of 
admimstering  remedies  having  an  action  analogous  to  that  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  individuals  formerly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  saturnine 
or  meronrial  compounds. — BriL  amd  For,  Medtco-CAmayical  Beview, 
Jan.  1853»jD.  201. 
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184.— ON  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
By  Db.  R.  C.  Williams. 

lln  a  review  of  the  worlcs  of  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Miller,  by  Dr.  R. 
C.  Williams,  this  gentleman  states,  that  neither  of  the  above-mentioned 
surgeons  have  defined  the  real  nature  of  coBCossion  of  the  brain.  This 
has  been  more  especially  done  by  two  French  surgeons,  who,  however, 
have  oniitted  all  reference  to  the  previous  definition  of  our  own  eminent 
countryman,  Dr.  Bright.     Dr.  Williams  says:] 

Two  eminent  French  surgeons,  M.  N^laton«  in  his  'Elements  of 
Surgical  Pathology,'  and  M.  Desnonvilliers,  in  the  'Compendium  of 
Surgery,*  commenced  conjointly  with  the  late  M.  A.  Berard,  and,  since 
his  lamented  death,  continued  along  with  M.  Gosselin,  have  each  given 
an  account  of  certuu  morbid  appearances  observed  after  death  from  con- 
cussion of  tOk  brain.  M.  N^laton,  it  will  be  observed,  attributes  to 
Sanson  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  appearances  described 
in  the  following  extract: 

"  Sanson,  who  had  a  predilection  for  studying  every  question  relating 
to  injuries  of  the  head,  was  the  first  to  indicate  an  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  which  he  drew  our  attention  to  several  times.  The 
alteration  in  question  consists  in  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  as  large 
as  the  heads  of  small  pins,  disseminated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Since  our,attention  was  directed  to  this  fact,  we  have  discovered,  under 
similar  drcnmstances,  these  small  miliary  extravasations,  which  might 
be  confounded,  were  we  not  upon  our  guard,  with  minute  drops  of  blood 
presenting  at  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  when  a  slice  of  brain  is  cut  away. 
But  that  mistake  is  easily  avoided;  for  in  the  first  case  the  minute  clot 
of  blood  can  be  removed  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  while  in  the  second 
it  is  fluid  blood  that  presentfi  at  the  extremity  of  the  vessel;  and,  more- 
over,  it  is  p«>8sible  to  remove  the  little  speck  of  blood  and  cause  it  to 
reappear  several  times  in  succession  at  the  same  point,  by  gently  com- 
pressing the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  requires,  no  doubt,  great  care 
to  always  discover  so  slight  a  lesion;  yet  it  will  seldom  escape  observa- 
tion, if  we  have  the  patience  to  first  remove  the  pia  mater  and  then  pare 
away  the  brain  in  very  thin  slices.  These  extravasations  of  blood  are 
found  at  the  periphery  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain;  they  occur 
equally  at  the  point  percussed  and  at  points  adjacent  to  it,  and  at  others 
more  or  less  remote.  The  small  extravasations  are  sometimes  numerous, 
sometimes  few,  and  but  five  or  six  of  them  may  be  disseminated  through- 
out the  brain."  (N^laton,  t.  ii.,  p.  575.) 

M.  N^laton  then  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  alteration  above  de- 
scribed constantly  exists  in  conrf;usion  of  the  brain  also,  and  he  thence 
infers  that  concussion  must  be  regarded  as  a  slight  degree  of  contusion — 
an  inference  not  warranted  by  the  premises,  as  the  appearance  in  ques- 
tion only  shows,  at  the  utmost,  that  blood-vessels  are  ruptured  in  both 
cases;  and  finally,  M.  N^ton  says,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  mi- 
nute extravasations  of  blood  above  described  are  present  in  every  case  of 
eonoussion  of  the  brain,  because  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  shock  may 
suffice  to  rupture  some  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  without  being  sufficiently 
energetic  to  rupture  the  blood-vessels  also,  and  the  opportunity  x>f  exam- 
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ining  the  brain  only  oocora  in  fittal  eases  of  the  aoeideBt,  in  which  the 
severer  shock  capable  of  rapturing  the  blood-vessels  has  been  inflicted. 
The  second  volmne  of  M.  N^Iaton's  work  was  published  in  1849^  and 
we  do  not  know  any  earlier  notice  of  Sanson's  having  made  the  observa- 
tion, respecting  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  concussion,  attributed  to 
him  by  M.  N^laton.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the 
'Nouveaux  Elements  de  Pathologic  Med.  Chirurg./  by  Roche  and 
Sanson,  in  which  the  latter  writer  expressly  treats  of  injuries  of  the 
head. 

In  the  'Compendium  of  Surgery/  by  MM.  DeenonvilUers  and 
Gosselin,  two  fatal  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  are  recorded.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  commu- 
nicated by  M.  Bayard  to  M.  DesnonvilUers,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  adds  another  to  the  extremely  few  caste  in  which  any  aeoount 
is  given,  of  the  condition  of  the  brain,  where  death  occurred  very  soon 
after  the  accident;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  appearances  cannot 
be  referred  to  changes  produced  by  consecutive  complications.  The  cir- 
inunstanoes  under  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  were  almost  identical 
with  those  in  littr^'s  celebrated  case.  A  man,  aged  twenty-three,  was 
arrested  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  having  threatened  to  commit  sui^ 
dde,  was  confined  in  a  cell  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back;  when 
left  alone,  he  dashed  his  head  violently  against  the  wall,  fell  senseless^ 
and  died  in  about  three  quarters  of  <m  hour.  On  dissection  there  was  no 
fracture  of  the  skull,  no  extravasation  of  blood,  either  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  or  on  the  surfiwe  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Neither  was  there  any  contusion  or  laceration  of  that  organ.  The  brain, 
moreover,  presented  its  natural  consistence;  but  throughout  its  substance 
were  interspersed  small  specks  of  blood,  and,  on  gentiy  compressing  tiie 
sliced  brain  between  the  fingers,  fluid  blood  exuded  from  the  vessels. 
In  the  second  case  death  occurred  eight  hows  after  a  fUl  from  a  con- 
siderable height.  Several  complications,  however,  existed  in  this  case. 
There  was  fraicture  of  the  cranium  with  depression,  and  slight  laceration 
of  the  brain  at  one  point,  with  slight  c6ntusion  of  the  organ  at  the  point 
diametrically  opposite,  but  no  blood  was  extravasated,  either  on  the  sur- 
fiuio  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  On  slicing  the  brain,  however, 
appearances  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  preceding  case  were  discovered. 

M.  Desnonvillien  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by  lattr^ 
of  the  condition  of  the  brain,  in  the  well-known  cas^  recorded  by  that 
writer;  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  when  concussion  of  the  brain  is 
immediately  fatal,  the  only  cognizable  alteration  is  a  contraction  or 
shrinking  of  the  oirgan;  with  that  point,  however,  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned.  But  M.  Desnonvilliers  further  infers,  from  the  two  cases  of 
which  an  outline  has  been  given' above,  that  when  the  patient  lives  for 
some  time,  the  anatomical  characters  of  concussion  consist  in  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  And  when  the  patient  survives  the  afiection, 
he  thinks  it  may  be  fiurly  assumed  that  the  organic  changes  are  the 
same  in  kind  but  less  in  degree. 

We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  diflerences  between  the  anatomical 
characters  described  by  M.  N^Iaton,  and  by  M.  DesnonvillierB;  but  it  wUl 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Bright's  account  of  the  appearances  observed  after  con- 
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fsussion  of  the  brain,  embodies  thoee  that  are  given  by  both  the  Frendi 
writers;  one  of  whom  he  anticipated  ■  by  eighteen,  and  the  other  by 
twenty  years. 

We  have  not  space  to  qnote  as  fully  from  Dr.  Bright  as  we  eonld  de- 
sire; but  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say,  that  in  his. '  Reports  of  Medical 
Gases,  &c,'  vol.  ii,  part  1,  1881,  Dr.  Bright  describes  at  page  408  the 
"small  clots  from  laceration of  the  sice  of  large  pin- 
heads,"  occupying  'Hhe  internal  part  of  the  brain,"  &c.,  and  that  at 
page  410  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  What  then  is  the  immediate  state  of  the  brain  producing  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion  ?    Of  this  we  can  only  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 

injury  traceable  after  death .  and  almost  the  only  iq>pear'' 

ances  which  can  be  considered  peculiar  are  the  minute  lacerations  of  the 
brain  and  vessels,  which  occur  both  upon  the  sur&ce  and  deep  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain;  a^d  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  violence  done 
to  the  brain,  if  it  does  not  always  go  the  length  of  producing  these  ap- 
pearances, has  at  least  such  a  tendency,  and  that  it  is  this  rupture  of 
the  brain,  or  an  approach  to  it,  with  some  consequent  congestion  in  the 
Tessels,  which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  concussion." 

And  a  little  further  on  Dr.  Bright  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which 
harmonizes  so  well  with  practical  experience,  that ''  a  process  of  repair" 
— a  **  mode  of  healing," — is  required  for  the  cure  of  concussion,  probably 
"  analogous  to  the  repur  of  apoplectic  injuries,  requiring  therefore  much 
time,  and  calling  for  great  caution  in  the  management  of  the  invalid  for 
a  long  period  after  the  first  symptoms." 

The  condition  of  the  brain  in  concussion  requires,  no  doubt,  further 
investigation;  but  the  existing  evidence,  so  fSur  as  it  goes»  strongly  tends 
to  show  the  connexion  between  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the  morbid 
changes  above  mentioned;  and  if  further  researches  establish  that  con- 
nexion more  completely,  the  merit  of  having  first  eluoidated  one  of  the 
most  obscure  and  debated  points  in  surgical  pathology,  will  certainly  b^ 
long  to  Dr.  Bright.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  much  more 
satisfEUitorily  all  the  phenomena  of  concussion  can  b^  understood  by 
tracing  them  to  the  physical  alterations  indicated  by  Dr.  Bright,  than 
by  the  vague  expedient  of  referring  them  to  "  functional  derangement." 
It  will  probably,  also,  be  admitted,  that  M.  Qama's  experimental  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  production  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  quite 
accords  with  the  appearances  that  have  been  observed  in  fatal  oases. — 
JBrii,  and  For,  Medko-Chinxrgiccd  R&vUw,  Jan,  1853,  p.  66. 


135.— ON  BLECTIVE  ELIMINATION  BY  THE  SALIVAEY 

AND  OTHEB  SECRETIONS. 

By  M.  Cl.  Bbrnabd. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Bernard  calls  attention  to  the  fiict,  that  some  of  the 
secretions  rapidly  eliminate  certain  substances,  while  other  substances, 
equally  soluble,  are  either  eliminated  much  more  slowly,  or  not  at  all. 
He  rdates  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  iodide  of 
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potaaanm,  iodide  of  iron,  lactate  of  iron,  cane  and  grape,  sngar,  and 
yellow  pmssiate  of  potass,  were  injected  into  the  veins,  and  the  various 
secretions  then  test^  for  their  presence. 

Of  these,  iodide  of  potassium  appeared,  at  latest,  in  from  30  to  40 
•eoonds  in  the  saHva,  and  was  also  rapidly  observed  in  the  tears  and  pan* 
ereatie  jnice.  It  required  more  than  an  hour  to  become  detectible  in  the 
urine  or  the  bile;  and  if  injected  in  very  small  qnantitiee,  was  not  found 
in  these  at  alL  Introdnced  into  the  stomach,  and  especially  fEtsting,  it 
was  fonnd  in  the  saliva  in  1^  minute.  The  yellow  pmssiate  of  pot€Us 
was  not  discernible  in  the  saliva,  while  in  seven  minutes  it  was  found 
in  the  urine  and  abundantly  eliminated;  the  serum  of  the  blood  also 
exhibiting  a  notable  quantity  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  also  found 
in  the  bile,  while,  although  it  was  thus  circulating  in  the  blood,  no  traces 
of  it  could  be  found  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  Grape  and  cane  sugwr 
never  passed  into  the  saliva  or  pancreatic  fluid,  while  it  was  manifested 
in  the  bile  and  urine,  though  less  rapidly  than  the  prussiate.  As  various 
authors  state  they  have  detected  sugar  in  the  saliva  in  diabetes,  the  author 
examined  that  of  several  such  patients  under  M.  Bayer's  care.  In  none 
was  sagar  detected,  although  the  bronchial  mucus  and  sputa  evidently 
contained  it.  The  mammary  gland,  which  in  the  normal  stiite  contains 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  its  secretion,  refased  passage  to  grape  or  cane 
sugar,  even  when  these  substances  existed  in  Jarge  quantities  in  the 
the  blood.  A  saturated  solution  of  hctate  of  iron,  thrown  into  the 
veinsj  never  gives  rise  to  iron  in  the  saliva;  but  when  the  iron  is  injected 
as  an  iodide,  it  obtains  admission  into  the  saliva,  both  the  iron  and  the 
iodine  being  then  detectible. 

This  expulsion  of  certain  salts  by  this*  or  that  secretion,  is  not  the 
only  peculiarity  the  history  of  elimination  preitonts.  Some  substances 
are  eliminated  rapidly  and  completely,  while  others  remain  within  the 
tissues  for  a  more  or  less  long  period.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  of 
these,  as  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  become  localized  in  certain 
organs — e.  g.,  the  liver — ^and  are  then  gradually  eliminated:  but  it  has 
not  been  noted  that  others,  as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  are  per- 
fectly soluble,  and  remain  soluble  in  the  economy,  wherein  they  circulate 
without  enduring  any  accident,  may  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
substance  of  the  organs.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  iodide  of  potassium 
had  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  several  dogs,  and  long  after 
its  supposed  entire  elimination  by  the  urine,  in  which  it  had  ceased  to 
appear,  it  was  found  in  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice.  If,  however,  pur- 
gatives were  employed  after  administering  the  iodine,  it  ceased  to  be 
detectible  in  a  few  days  in  any  of  the  secretions. — Archives  GiniraUs, 
N.  S.,  vol.  L  p.  5. — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Remew, 
April,  1853,  p,  558. 


136. — On  the  Administration  of  Phosphorus,  By  De.  R.  M.  Gloveb. — 
It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  medicine  to  find  some  safe  mode  of  admin- 
istering phosphorus.  At  first  I  supposed  that  this  would  be  attained  in 
the  new  amorphous  phosphorus;  but  from  experiments  on  animals,  I  find 
this  substance  to  be  without  either  the  deleterious  or  the  active  physio- 
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logical  properties  of  ihe  ordinary  aubstanoe.  I  have  given  phosphorus 
lately  in  the  following  ways:  first,  in  the  form  of  a  solutioa  in  chloro- 
form; secondly,  in  cod-lirer  oil.  Chloroform  dissolyes  about  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  phosphorus;  and  the  solution  is  not  inflammable.  I 
have  given  four  or  five  minims  of  this  solution,  shaken  up  with  a  drachm 
of  ether  in  a  wineglassful  of  port  wine,  twice  a-day,  with  great  benefit  in 
rallying  the  forces  of  the  patient,  as  I  fftncied  at  least,  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  solution  in  the  oil  is  made  by  cutting  the  phosphorus  into> 
chipe,^and  putting  it  into  a  bottle  of  the  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
grain  to  the  ounce,  then  immersing  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  and,  with  & 
a  little  shaking,  solution  is  easily  effected.  I  think  I  have  seen  this 
beneficial  in  strumous  cases. — Lancet,  Jan.  8,  1853,  /?.  34. 


137. — Hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Siher,  By  M.  Dblioux. — M. 
Belioux  (Bull,  de  Th^rap.,  xliii.  pp.  289,  401)  states  that  two  years*^ 
trial  of  tiiis  substance  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Bochefort,  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  some  cases  it  may  advantageou^y  be  sub' 
stltuted  for  the  nitrate,  as  a  much  milder  preparation.  It  is  formed  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  over  oxide  of  silver,  recently 
precipitated  by  potass,  until  the  oxide  is  entirely  dissolved.  Evaporation 
furnishes  minute  crystals  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver,  which 
are  dried  in  a  mild  heat,  sheltered  from  light  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
axi^  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  more  slowly  decomposed  by 
light  than  that  of  the  nitrate.  ^  Kept  away  from  the  light,  its 
transparency  may  be  indefinitely  preserved.  When  qaite  pure,  it  does 
not  discolour  the  epidermis  or  linen.  It  is  less  astringent  and  irri- 
tating than  the  nitrate,  and  may  in  several  cases  thus  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  it.  It  is  especially  in  urethral  discharges  it 
has  been  found  useful,  solutions  of  one  or  two  parts  to  thirty  of  water 
exciting  less  irritation  than  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  half  the  strength. 
He,  however,  usually  employs  it  only  in  the  proportion  of  half  to  one 
part  to  the  100  of  water.  He  has  not  U5ied  it  internally. — Brit,  and 
For.  Medico- Chirurffical  Review,  AprU  1853, ;».  567. 


138.— ON  MEDICAL  METEOROLOGY. 

By  Dr.  T.  Moffat. 

For  some  years  I  have  kept  a  register  of  daily  observations  of  the 
barometer  and  other  meteorological  instruments,  the  amount  of  atmos^ 
pheric  ozone,  and  the  dates  of  the  commencement  of  diseases,  as  they 
occurred;  and  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  readily  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Addison,  as  stated  in  his  article  on  *  Requirements  in 
Meteorological  Tables,'  that  the  changes  of  the  weather  are  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  that  mean  readings  of  meteorological  instruments  do  not 
show  the  connexion  between  the  prevalence  of  diseases  and  atmospheric 
conditions.  I  feel  confident  that  meteorological  tables  cannot  be  of  any 
value,  in  a  medical  sense,  unless  they  are  formed  of  daily  observations, 
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and  indode  the  date  of  eommenoement  of  indiTidual  diseases;  for  even  a 
slight  increase  or  deerease  In  the  readings  of  Hie  barometer,  with  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases, 
or  to  their  entire  feiaoTal.  I  have  observed  that  the  following  diseases, 
-*~vis.,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  in&ntile  oonynkions,  and  sadden  deaths,  prema* 
tore  labour,  ttenorrhagia,  nterine  pains,  diarrhoea  with  sickness,  and  with 
or  without  ciamps,  toothache,  neuralgia,  &c., — seldom  occur  without  de- 
crease of  the  reacUngs  of  the  barometer  and  changes  of  weather;  that 
snow  and  hail-showers  are,  all  but  ilivariablj,  accompanied  by  seizures 
of  apoplexy,  epilepsy^  sad  sudden  deaths;  and  that  ozone  never  appears 
without  a  deerelise  in  the  readings  of  the  barometer,  and  that  ita 
presenee  or  absence  in  the  air  depends  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

Of  the  number  of  cases  of  apoplexy  which  occurred  in  the  years  1850 
and  1851,  fifty  per  cent,  took  place  on  days  of  decreasing  readings  of  the 
barometer,  and  fifty  per  cent,  happened  on  days  after  such  readings;  one 
hundred  per  cent,  occurred  with  fkll  of  temperature,  and  they  sJA  took 
place  with  a  direction  of  wind  from  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  points  of  the 
compass.  Of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  in  the  same  years,  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  occurred  with  decreasing  readings  of  the  barometer,  and  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  took  place  with  decreasing  readings  of  the  thermometer. 
Of  the  cases  of  toothache,  ninety  per  cent,  commenced  with  &11  of  the 
barometer,  and  seventy  per  cent,  with  fall  of  temperature.  Eighteen 
out  of  twenty-three  cases  of  premature  labour  occurred  with  decreasing 
readings  of  the  barometer,  and  either  a  reappearance  or  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  ozone.  Of  seven  sudden  deaths,  five  occorred  with  wind  from 
N.W.  with  hail  showers.  All  the  diseases  above  enumerated  observe  a 
similar  rate  of  per  centage,  to  similar  readings  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer.  Directions  of  the  wind  appear  to  influence  the  prevalence 
of  certain  diseases;  for  all  the  cases  of  rheumatism  which  came  under 
my  notice  in  the  same  years,  commenced  with  directions  of  the  wind 
from  southern,  north-western,  and  intermediate  points;  as  also  did  all 
the  cases  of  bronchitis  and  pleurisy.  All  the  cases  of  infantile  convul- 
sions commenced  with  the  wind  in  the  W.  and  N.W.  points.  All  the 
cases  of  erysipelas  took  place  with  a  wind  from  N.  and  S.  and  inter- 
mediate points,  by  way  of  W.;  while  toothache  and  neuralgia  occurred 
with  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the  compass;  but  these  two  last  dis- 
eases, diarrhoea,  and  some  others,  are  invariably  followed  hy  a  decrease 
in  the  readings  of  the  barometer,  and  a  change  tn  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

The  following  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  a  meteorological  process,  and 
of  the  class  of  diseases  which  accompany  it: — If  the  wind  continue  from 
the  northern  points  of  the  compass,  that  is,  from  points  between  N.W. 
and  S.B.  by  way  of  B.,  the  barometer  readings  will  remain  high,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  cases  of  disease,  and  no  ozone;  but  if  the  wind  passes 
into  southern  points,  that  is,  to  points  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  way  of  W., 
the  readings  of  the  barometer  will  decrease,  there  will  be  toothache, 
neuralgia,  and  diarrhoea,  &c. ;  there  will  be  ozone,  and  general  changes 
in  the  weather;  and  when  any  of  these  diseases  occur,  when  the  wind  w 
in  the  northern  points,  they  are  a  certun  indication  that  decreasing  read- 
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mgs  of  the  barometer  will  follow  in  a  few  hoursi  «nd  ozone  will  be 
detected,  or  not,  just  as  the  northern  or  sonthern  cuirent  prevails. 

These  condasions  are  the  result  of  close  and  uninterrupted  obserra- 
tiotis  daring  four  years. — Associatum  Med  Journal,  Feb.  11,  1858, 
p.  129. 


1Z9.— Recent  Uses  of  the  Amnumio-sulphate  of  Copper, — At  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  Db.  HaheCiTON  Bob  has  recently  employed  this  salt 
yery  sncoessfuUy  in  the  treatment  of  a  series  of  cases  of  severe  chorea,  the 
patients  being  mostly  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  several 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  had  been  tried  previously, 
and  without  benefit  The  dose  given  has  been  from  half  a  grain  to  a 
grain  three  times  daily.  Its  use  in  this  complaint  is  not  novel,  although 
not  much  resorted  to  in  this  country.  In  Italy  it  has  gained  a  consider- 
able reputation,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Specific  of  Stissero.*' 
Mr.  Startin  has  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  prescribe  a  long  con- 
tiQued  course  of  the  ammoniated  copper  in  malignant  diseases,  and  seem- 
ingly with  some  good  results.  Its  action  is  probably  that  of  a  tonic.  In 
several  cases  the  health  of  the  patient  has  appeared  to  improve  very  per- 
ceptibly. Scirrhvs  of  the  breast  and  cancroid  ulcers  of  the  skin  are 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  principally  been  tried.  The  dose  has  ranged 
from  the  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  three  times  daily,  and  has  often 
been  continued  for  many  months.  We  believe  it  has  been  employed 
for  nearly  similar  purposes  in  veterinary  medicine. — Med  Times  and 
Gazette,  Jan,  1,  1858, />.  23. 


140.— POISONING   BY    LAUDANUM    IN   AN   INFANT; 
EFFECTS  OF  GALVANISM. 

By  Gbobob  Eibk,  Esq.,  Middlesbro-on-Tees. 

[Qn  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  Mr.  Kirk  was  summoned  to 
an  infant,  one  month  old«  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  The  husband  confessed  to  have  given  it  six  or  seven  diops  of 
laudanum.    Mr.  Kirk  says:] 

I  immediately  got  some  tartrate  of  antimony  wine,  but  found  there 
was  a  total  inability  to  swallow,  and  that  no  attempts  could  be  produced 
by  irritating  the  tongue  and  fi&uces;  coma  appeared  rapidly  increasmg. 
By  this  time  the  breathing  was  only  occasional  and  apparently  with 
great  difficulty,  face  deadly  pale,  and  pulsation  of  heart  very  indistinct; 
I  expected  that  in  a  very  short  time  death  would  close  the  scene.  Re- 
collecting that  I  had  some  time  since  seen  reported  in  '  The'  Lancet,^ 
that  galvanism  had  been  successfully  applied  in  a  case  of  poisoning  from 
an  over-dose  of  opium,  I  at  once  decided  upon  giving  it  a  trial  in  thia 
ease;  and  having  got  the  battery  into  action  as  soon  as  possible,  I  ap- 
plied one  of  the  conductors  over  the  epigastrium,  and  taking  tbe  other 
eonductor  in  my  right  hand,  I  passed  one  of  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand 
into  the  mouth  of  tiie  child  between  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  as  far  back 
towarda  the  fauces  as  I  conveniently  could — ^the  battery  acting  with  the 
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lowest  intenaty  I  oould  prodaoe  (having  nearly  withdrawn  the  bundle 
of  wire  from  the  centre  of  the  coil).  I  found  the  breathing  almost  im- 
mediately become  regular;  the  action  of  the  heart  also  increased,  and 
was  natural  so  long  as  I  kept  up  contact.  After  continuing  the  action 
continuously  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  I  suspended  the  action  of  the  bat- 
tery  by  witiidrawing  my  finger  from  the  month,  when  the  breathing 
gradually  decreased,  and  it  was  apparently  subsiding  into  the  same  state 
as  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  galvanic  action.  Observing  this, 
I  again  introduced  my  finger  as  before,  when  the  respiration  agadn 
became  natural;  and  after  continuing  it  about  an  hour  longer,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  the  child  swallow  some  tartrate  of  antimony  wine.  The 
action  of  the  battery  being  again  withdrawn,  the  respiration  went  on 
natural  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  but  again  began  gradually  to  sink 
into  its  former  state;  again  renewing  the  communication  of  the  battery 
as  before,  in  a  little  time  the  child  vomited.  Stimulated  by  the  success, 
I  continued  the  galvanic  action,  occasionally  withdrawing  the  stimulas 
for  short  periods.  I  continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  as  after  each 
successive  application  the  child  appeared  to  improve.  Finally,  the 
breathing  and  circulation  seemed  completely  established;  and  the  child 
being  able  to  swallow  a  little  coffee,  I  ordered  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil 
to  be  given  every  three  hours  until  such  times  as  the  bowels  were  acted 
upon  freely.  The  child  continued  ailing  for  a  day  or  two,  but  has  ulti^ 
mately  recovered,  and  is  doing  well. — Lancet,  Jan,  22,  1858,  p.  80. 


141.— THERAPEUTIC  USES  OP  THE  BARK,  LEAVES,  SEEDS, 
AND  ROOT  OF  THE  COMMON  ASH. 

[In  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Otterbourg  last  year,  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon ash  are  highly  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  the 
same  year  two  French  physicians  Dbs.  Pouget  and  Peybaud  published 
a  paper  confirming  the  same  observation.  The  case  of  Dr.  Feyraud 
himself  will  illustrate  the  effects  and  mode  of  administration  of  the  plant 
better  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  detailed.] 

In  1842,  Dr.  Peyraud  had  his  first  attack  of  gout,  which  was  severe, 
and  lasted  for  twenty-five  days.  During  the  three  following  years,  the 
attacks  increased  in  frequency  and  severity.  Having  derived  little  benefit 
from  the  remedial  means  which  he  had  resorted  to,  he  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  one  of  his  patients,  an  inhabitant  of  the  department  of 
Dordogne  in  France,  who  advised  him  to  try  an  infusion  of  ash  leaves, 
informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  forefathers  had  been  cured  by 
thii^  prescription,  and  that  many  of  the  country  people  got  rid  of  "their 
pains"  by  employing  it.  Dr.  Peyraud  took  t^e  infusion  of  ash  leaves, 
and  from  1845  to  1849  had  no  fit  of  gout.  He  then  had  an  attack, 
which  yielded  in  five  days  to  the  infusion  of  ash  leaves,  used  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Pougei  These  circumstances  recalled  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Dr.  Pouget  a  fact  which  he  might  otherwise  never  again  have 
considered.  It  was  this, — that  when  he  was  a  physician  at  Sordsse,  in 
1824,  the  peasants  of  that  place  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  great  pawec 
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which  an  inftudon  of  ash  leaves  had  in  driving  away  pains.  He  after- 
wards discovered  that  it  had  been  used  forty  years  ago  as  a  gout  specific 
by  the  peasants  of  Aavergne. 

A  commercial  traveller,  who  had  been  gouty  for  twenty  years,  and 
had  saturated  himself  with  the  symp  of  Bonb^e  and  other  vannted 
specifics,  consulted  Dr.  Fouget.  At  this  time  he  was  an  almost  constant 
prisoner  in  his  room  with  successive  attacks.  After  eleven  days'  use  of 
tiie  infusion,  he  was  able  to  walk  two  kilometres  (one  and  a  quarter 
Bnglish  mile);  in  fifteen  days  he  resumed  his  journeys,  and  was  able  to 
travel  without  suffering,  by  diligence,  from  Bourdeauz.  to  Quimper. 

Several  other  cases  are  detailed,  some  of  them  acute,  and  others  chro- 
nic. Articular  rheumatism,  in  numerous  instances,  was  also  benefitted 
by  the  infusion  of  ash  leaves. 

Drs.  Pouget  and  Feyraud  thus  sum  up  their  opinions  as  to  its  efficacy 
and  mode  of  administration: 

"The  powder  (infused)  of  ash  leaves  is  perhaps  a  true  specific  for 
gout  and  rheumatism,  combining  with  the  most  powerful  curative  action, 
the  immense  advantage  of  giving  rise  to  no  dangers  nor  inconveniences, 
such  as  result  from  the  use  of  colchicum.  Having  no  purgative  proper- 
ties, it  may  be  taken  in  any  condition  of  the  digestive  canal.  It  causes 
neiUier  nausea,  sickness,  general  discomfort,  nor  depression.  Experience 
enables  us  to  state,  that  generally,  under  its  use,  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  days,  and  sometimes  sooner,  the  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  have 
sensibly  diminished  in  intensity,  or  have  even  disappeared." 

The  method  of  administration  is  thus  minutely  described. 

1.  Each  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  ought  to  be  infused  for  three  hours 
in  boiling  water. 

2.  Before  this  infusion  is  taken,  it  requires  to  be  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  strained  through  a  linen  cloth. 

3.  In  acute  gout,  and  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
(whether  with  or  without  fever),  two  doses  of  the  powder  ought  to  be 
infused  in  three  cups  of  water;  one  to  be  taken  at  bed  time;  the  second, 
early  in  the  morning;  and  the  third,  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
The  medicine  in  diminished  doses,  requires  to  be  continued  for  eight  days 
after  the  symptoms  have  disappeared, 

4.  In  chronic  gout,  a  cup  of  infusion  ought  to  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
for  a  long  period.  Fits  of  gout  may  be  more  or  less  indefinitely  postponed 
by  having  recourse  to  this  treatment,  say  for  8  or  10  days  in  every  month. 

5.  In  acute  rheumatism,  the  infusion  greatly  assists  the  action  of 
other  medicines  which  are  commonly  used;  and  it  is  particularly  benefi- 
dal  in  removing  articular  swellings.  It  produces  equally  good  results  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whether  articular,  muscular,  or  nervous. 

6.  During  the  use  of  the  remedy,  it  is  not  necessary  in  any  way  to 
change  the  mode  of  living,  nor  to  adopt  any  special  regimen,  so  long  as 
the  laws  of  sound  hygienics  are  observed. 

Speaking  of  the  dose  and  method  of  administration,  Dr.  Otterbourg 
says:  "Several  times  during  the  day,  thirty -two  grammes  of  ash  leaves 
may  be  taken,  infused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  In  muscu- 
lar pains,  and  in  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  this  is  an  excellent  means  of 
cure. — Association  Med.  Joumalt  Jan,  7,  I&53,p.  17. 
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142.— GTJACO,  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  SERPENT  BITES ;  ITS  USK 
IN  EHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA,  DEAFNESS,  &c. 

By  Dr.  B.  W.  Pbitchabd,  (late  &.  N.),  Hunmaaby,  Scarborough. 

[in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  tbe  '  Medical  Times  and  Gaeette/  Dr. 
Pritchard  bears  his  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  a  plant  named  Q-naco,  » 
species  of  Aristolochia,  much  nsed  by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  as  m 
remedy  for  these  wonnds.     He  says], 

Dr.  Davon  exhibits  it  in  the  form  of  tincture  thus: — 

B>  Gnaco  powdered,  iij.;  spirit,  ten.  Oj.  Mix.,  digest  for  eight  daya 

in  gentle  heat,  and  niter.  Dose,  5J.  to  5iij. 
The  part  bitten  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  tincture,  or  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  as  may  be  at  hand.  During  my  sojourn  in  South  America,  hear- 
ing of  its  reputed  effects,  I  prepared  a  tincture  as  directed,  and  soon  after 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  its  virtues  in  the  case  of  a  seaman 
-wounded  by  a  scorpion,  when  alarming  symptoms  manifested  themselves. 
The  injured  limb  was  Instantly  rubbed  with  the  application,  and  5  j. 
doses  given  every  ten  minutes,  and  with  marked  benefit,  the  patient 
expressing  himself  relieved  after  each  dose,  and  he  eventually  recovered. 
I  am  not  aware  of  this  medicine  being  much  used  in  this  country,  but 
shice  being  in  private  practice,  I  have  used  it  in  chronic  rheumatism 
and  sciatica,  in  ecchymosis  and  sprains,  also  in  some  forms  of  deafness, 
vidth  unerring  success. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1852, 
p.  522. 

[In  a  subsequent  letter.  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry,  says,. 
that  the  true  guaco  plant  is  named  the  "Mikania  Guaoo,''  classed  by 
Dr.  Lindley  under  the  ""  AristolochiacesB.*'    He  adds,] 

I  can  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  its  utility  as  a  tonic.  '  When  or 
board  Her  Majesty's  frigate,  Calypso,  retnming  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Coast  of  Mexico,  many  of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  bilious 
remittent  fever,  and  during  the  stage  of  convalescence,  when  languor  is 
almost  a  second  disease,  the  exhibition  of  the  guaco  was  found  most 
magieal  in  its  effects.  Having  fallen  a  victim  myself,  I  freely  confess, 
when  I  began  to  take  it,  my  appetite  and  sleep  soon  returned,  whDe 
quinine  gave  headache,  and  increased  the  thirst  and  restlessness. 

Subsequently  it  was  administered  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  with 
speedy  benefit  Dr.  Dwoon,  of  ''Quayaquelle,^  found  it  a  useful 
"sialogogue"  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  gums,  as  a  dentrifice  in 
spongy  gums,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  sciatic  pains;  in  cases  where 
atonic  action  of  the  tonsils  exists;  he  used  it  in  all  cases  of  doubtful 
wounds;  bites  of  insects,  applied  extemaUy;  also  in  ecchymosis  and 
sprains;  and  extob  its  virtues  as  invaluable. 

The  success  which  has  attended  its  use  in  the  cure  of  atonic  deafiaess, 
especially  that  which  appears  in  the  post-meridian  of  liiie>  will  be  best 
seen  by  presenting  you  with  a  few  cases  from  my  note-book. 

Mrs.  v.,  aged  56,  consulted  me  in  the  month  of  June,  1851,  eomplain* 
ing  of  being  dull  of  hearing  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  she  attributes  to 
the  period  of  change.  The  cerumen  was  properly  secreted,  and  the  organ 
appeared  perfect    It  was  only  by  shouting  close  to  the  head  she  could 
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be  made  to  understand;  any  very  sudden  noise  or  report  produced  a 
wbuzing  sensation,  which  completely  confused  all  her  ideas. 

Previously  to  seeking  my  advice,  she  had  been  under  some  very  emi- 
nent aurist,  without  receiving  relief:  stated  that  syringing  always  made 
her  quite  incognizant  of  sound.  Her  general  health  seemed  good,  with 
the  exception  of  suffering  occasionally  from  severe  constipation.  Oathe- 
terism  of  the  Eustachian  tube  had  been  tried,  and  vapours  passed 
through  that  channel  to  the  ear,  but  with  the  same  result  as  injecting 
into  the  external  meatus. 

Five  drops  of  the  tinct.  gnaco  was  dropped  into  the  right  ear,  and 
secured  by  a  small  plug  of  gfltta'  percha,  the  latter  having  a  coating  of 
coUodioh  painted  over  it. 

A  pill  of  rhubarb  and  aloes  was  ordered  every  day  after  dinner;  and 
three  drachms  of  tinct.  guaco,  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  for  a  mix- 
ture.    Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Four  days  afterwards  the  plug  was  removed,  and  cotton  wool,  dipped 
in  the  guaco,  substituted;  the  left  ear  was  then  plugged.  In  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  clock  striking  in  her  parlour  alarmed  her,  and  I  was  sent 
for.  The  drops  were  now  used  every  night  for  three  weeks,  and  every 
day  fresh  proofs  of  returning  function.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months 
hearing  was  perfect,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  has  remained  so  to  the 
present  date. 

W.  E.,  Esq.,  of  Scarborough,  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  with  lum- 
bago, caught  by  hunting.  He  had  received  the  advice  of  many  medical 
men,  and  had  undergone  a  variety  of  treatment,  which  had  at  times 
given  him  temporary  relief,  but  every  fresh  exposure  to  exercise  on  horse- 
back produced  the  malady.  He  consulted  me  in  July,  1851.  1  ordered 
the  loins  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  tinct.  guaco  night  and  morning,  and 
a  belt  of  red  flannel  to  be  worn,  instead  of  the  one  of  chamois  leather. 
He  then  had  a  mixture,  viz. : — 

J9e.  Tinct.  guaco  5  iij.,  aquae  destillatse  §vj.  M.  capiant  cochlearia 
magna  ij.  ter  die,  with  occasionally  a  mild  aperient  pill,  generally 
pil.  rhei  co.,  gr.  v. 

In  three  weeks  he  was  perfectly  free  from  the  complaint,  and  can  hunt 
or  exercise  himself  in  any  way;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  had  no 
return, — Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  Dec.  25, 1852,  p.  651. 


143. — Antidotes  to  Serpent- Bites. — [A  correspondent  in  *The  Lancet," 
who  states  his  having  been  in  India  several  years,  confirms  the  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  ammonia^  or  eati  de  luce,  in  the  bites  of  these  snakes. 
He  says:] 

I  had  a  servant  bitten  on  the  finger  by  a  large  cobra  de  capello,  six 
feet  long,  and  decided  symptoms  of  poison  appeared  before  any  medicine 
was  administered.  I  gave  a  teaspoonful,  or  drachm,  of  eau  de  luce  in  a 
wine-glass  of  water,  applied  a  tourniquet  above  the  elbow,  washed  the 
bitten  part,  whieh  was  much  lacerated,  and  applied  lunar  caustic,  and 
kept  the  patient  moving  (walking),  supported  by  two  men.    The  medi- 
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oine  WM  repwted  erery  ten  minateB  or  quarter  of  an  hour,  aooording  i9 
the  urgency  of  the  lymptomB,  and  fonr  or  five  doeee  were  given,  whesr 
the  eymptoms  diminished,  and  the  patient  gradoally  recovered,  but 
afbsrwards  oomphuned  of  aorenesB  in  the  throat  from  the  efEiect  of  the 
medicine. 

A  medical  officer  at  Gbrmckpore,  Dr.  Butler,  informed  me  he  was 
equally  sncoeasful  in  his  treatment,  which  consieted  in  fall  doeea  of 
laudanum,  hot  brandy-and-water,  and  peppermint. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  of  the  cobra,  but 
it  acts  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and,  unless  strong  stimulants  be 
given,  soon  destroys  the  vital  power.  The  blood  becomes  remarkably 
fluid,  and  ooxes  out  from  any  scratch  or  puncture. 

When  at  Mhow,  in  Malwa,  in  Central  India,  a  groom  in  our  regiment 
was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  green  snake,  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  poison  of  this  snake,  which  is  described  in  EusseU's  book, 
will  kill  birds  or  small  animals,  but  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  de- 
stroy the  human  subject. 

The  man  was  bitten  near  the  wrist,  and  the  arm  swelled  up  to  an 
immense  size,  and  he  felt  uneasiness,  but  no  pain.  .  I  washed  the  part, 
and  applied  three  or  four  leeches  over  the  bites,  and  the  blood  continued 
to  ooze  from  them  for  two  or  three  days,  and  also  from  two  places  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  which  had  been  accidentally  scratched  before  he 
was  bitten. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  very  beautiful  and  venomoua 
snake,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  black  stripes.  It  is  drawn  and 
described  in  EusselFs  book  on  Snakes,  under  the  name  of  Kettda  refula 
poda.  This  snake  is  considered  more  venomous  than  the  cobra,  and  has 
very  much  larger  fangs.  I  have  some  in  my  possession  from  this  snake, 
which  was  little  more  than  three  feet  long,  but  which  are  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  from  a  cobra  six  feet  long. 

When  at  this  station,  Mhow,  some  snake-charmers  were  exhibiting 
these  and  other  snakes,  and  I  observed  they  had  a  small  pot  of  live 
charcoal,  in  which  were  two  or  three  small  iron  instruments,  made  like 
a  tenaculum,  of  the  exact  size  and  curve  of  the  large  poisonous  fetng. 
They  informed  me,  they  always  had  these  ready  heated,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents; that,  if  bitten,  they  were  immediately  applied  to  the  punctured 
part,  and  that  no  ill  consequence  ever  followed.  This  plan  of  applying 
the  actual  cautery,  appeared  to  me  so  very  reasonable  and  scientific, 
that  I  had  an  instrument  made  after  the  same  pattern. 

The  "snake-stone,"  supposed  to  be  a  rem^y  by  some  natives,  is  a 
smooth  stone,  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown;  it  is  moistened,  and  applied 
over  the  bitten  part.  By  preventing  atmospheric  pressure,  it  no  doubt 
retards  or  prevents  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  the  same,  or  better 
effect,  would  result  from  the  application  of  cupping  glasses,  but,  gene^ 
rally  speaking,  they  could  not  be  applied  to  the  bitten  part,  which  is 
usually  on  the  hand  or  foot. 

Suction  will  remove  the  poison.  I  knew  the  life  of  a  person  saved  by 
an  acquaintance  of  mine;  he  was  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  cobra,  the  wound 
was  immediately  sucked,  and  no  ill  consequence  ensued. — Lancet,  Dec. 
25,  1853, /?.  594. 
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144.— EXCISION  OP  THE  KNEE.JOINT--PATAL  * 
TERMINATION  OF  THE  CASE. 

Under  Prof.  Fergusson,  F.B,.S. 

[The  follo'iring  is  the  sabsequent  history  of  the  case  reported  at  page 
1'34.  Matters  went  on  favourably  for  twelve  days  after  the  operation, 
excepting  a  little  vomiting  and  shivering,  which,  however,  resisted  means 
used  to  control  them,  perhaps  from  their  dependence  npon  pyaemia.] 

The  patient  became  gradually  weaker,  and  died  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  As  this  is  a  case  of  much  importance,  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  vast  deal  of  influence  on  the  eonlidence  which  should  be 
placed  in  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  we  shall  deviate  a 
little  from  our  custom,  and  instead  of  condensing  the  description  of  phe- 
nomena, as  we  are  wont  to  do,  we  beg  permission  to  enter  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  ease,  aided  by  the  notes  of  Mr.  Price,  the  dresser  of  the 
patient. 

Day  of  the  excision  of  the  knee-joint. — The  patient  had  thirty  minims 
of  laudanum  after  she  had  been  placed  in  bed. 

First  day  after  the  operation.  The  patient  slept  about  an  hour  in  the 
night,  and  vomited  several  times;  she  has  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
starting  in  the  limb;  tongue  moist;  pulse  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  126;  at 
nine  p.m.,  160. 

2d  day.  Slept  better  last  night;  the  leg  is  free  from  pain,  but  the 
patient  complains  of  headache;,  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  tongue 
rather  foul,  and  the  skin  dry;  pulse  140;  and  at  nine  p.m.,  liS,  Mr. 
Fergusson  ordered  effervescing  draughts,  with  acetate  of  morphia,  to  be 
taken  every  fourth  hour. 

8rd  day.  The  patient  slept  only  two  hours  on  the  previous  night, 
being  disturbed  by  a  dying  patient  lying  in  tlie  same  ward;  she  still 
complains  of  headache;  feels  no  pain  in  the  limb,  and  takes  her  beef-tea 
and  brandy  well;  the  e^s  make  her  sick;  pulse  129. —  Three  p.m.: 
The  dressings  were  changed  this  day  for  the  first  time;  the  wound  looks 
well;  slight  suppuration  has  set  in;  the  limb  lies  in  a  good  position;  it 
gave  her  no  pain  to  have  it  dressed;  the  bowels  not  having  been  open 
since  the  operation,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  prescribed. 

4  th  day.  The  castor  oil  operated  twice,  and  made  her  sick  in  the 
night;  she  had  but  very  little  sleep,  but  felt  pretty  comfortable  in  the 
morning,  and  was  free  from  pain  in  the  leg.  The  patient  is  thirsty,  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  the  pulse  at  180.  Lemonade  was  oidered, 
and  she  was  desired  to  name  anything  she  fancied. 

5th  day.  The  night  was  better,  and  the  patient  is  more  cheerful; 
pulse  110.  The  splint  was  changed,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  discharge 
of  healthy  fpus  from  the  wound;  the  transverse  incision  has  united  by 
first  intention;  there  ia  no  pain  in  the  limb. 

6th  day.  The  night  was  better;  the  tongue  cleaner;  the  patient  is  not 
flo  thirsty;  the  limb  is  quite  free  from  pain,  and  the  discharge  plentiful 
land  healthy;  pulse  120.  In  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day  the  girl  funted 
while  the  cbressings  were  being  changed;  she  soon  recovered,  but  fidnted 
sgain  twice  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

7th  day.  Very  little  sleep  last  night;  pulse  180;  the  tongue  is  foul. 
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but  there  is  no  pftin  in  the  leg.  The  patient  looks  pale  lod  distressedr 
she  refuses  her  food,  and  oonghs  a  good  deaL  There  is  a  slight  abrasion 
oTer  the  sacram  from  lying  in  one  position,  which  abrasbn  annoys  her  a 
guod  deal.     She  was  ordered  a  cough  mixture. 

8th  day.  The  girl  is  more  oheerfdl  to-day,  and  has  had  a  better  ni^^. 
Some  amadon  piaster  and  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  were  api^ed  to  the  ba^ 
with  great  relief ;  pulse  125;  appetite  rather  imprered;  beef-tea»  biandy, 
oysters,  fowl,  fee.,  &e. 

On  tiie  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days,  the  principal  symptoms  were  severe 
cough  and  diarrhoea,  which  were  combated  by  appropriate  remedies. 

On  the  12th  day  the  patient  was  very  low  and  &int,  and  complained 
much  of  her  back,  which  had  become  more  inflamed. 

On  the  13th,  l4th,  and  15th  days  the  patient  became  weaker,  though 
e^ery  possible  means  were  used  to  keep  up  her  strength.  Br.  Todd  saw 
her  with  Mr.  Fergnason  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  advised  an  enema 
of  beef-tea  to  be  given,  which  was  returned  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

She  continued  to  vomit  very  frequently;  this  symptom  was  relieved  by 
means  of  creosote  and  morphia,  but  tiie  grumous  vomiting  returned 
again  about  seven  o'clock,  gradually  lowering  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
She  died  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

No  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed  by  her  friends,  but  Mr. 
Fergnsson,  about  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  exunined  the  joint,  and 
found  it  in  a  flabby  condition,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  when  death 
occurs  at  such  a  date  after  an  operation:  the  granulations  were  soft,  and 
there  was  no  indication  of  action  leading  to  the  fonoation  of  bone,  nor 
any  attempt  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  granulate.  The  surfiaoes  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones  were  looking  very  unhealthy,  the  periosteum 
separating  readily  from  them,  as  was  observed  during  the  operation. 
No  swelling  about  the  region  of  the  thigh  or  groin,  or  any  enlargement 
of  the  other  joints  were  observed;  nor  could  any  sign  of  effusion  into 
the  chest  be  detected.     The  body  was  much  emaciated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  inspection  was  restricted  to  the  joint,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  that  pyiemia  was  the  cause  of 
death.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  fiital  issue  may  be,  it  is  plain  that 
the  result  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  attempts  in  the  same  direction — 
the  more  so  as  patients  who  have  long  suffered  from  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint  are  so  debilitated  by  suffering  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fiEbvour- 
able  subjects  for  an  operation  whidh  appears  to  make  greater  call  upon 
the  system  than  amputation. — Lancet,  May  7, 1853, />.  425. 


145.— ON   THE    USE   OF  A   VERTEBRAL   HOOK  IN  SOME 
CASES  OF  DIFFICULT  DELIVERY. 

By  Db.  Henby  Oldham,  Obstetric  Physician  to  Gny's  HospitaL 

[This  instrument  is  intended  to  pass  some  distance  into  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  secure  a  ready  and  firm  hold  upon  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 
In  this  way  it  forms  a  powerful  tractor  and  eieotive  instmment  for 
delivery.] 
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TlaaB  ▼eriebral  hook  is  of  simple  construciioB;  its  length  is  fourteeA 
iBidieSy  of  wliicli  four  inclies  are  taken  up  in  the  handle^  which  is  rough-* 
eoed  on  the  surface,  and  sufficiently  hurge  to  afford  a  good  grasp.     A 
straight  steel  stem  well  fixed  into  the  handle,  and  gradually  tapering  to 
the  extremity,  is  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  the  free  point  being  fined  off  at 
ihe  edge  to  facilitate  its  being  fixed.     The  bent  part  forming  the  hook  is 
half  an  inch  long,  and  projects  at  such  an  angle  that  it  eadly  traverses 
the  upper  part  (^  the  vertebral  canal  in  a  mature  or  even  a  seven  months* 
foetas,  and,  if  well  made,  it  is  quite  strong  enough  to  bear,  without 
yielding,  any  degree  of  traction  by  the  hand.    When  using  it,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  se^  for  the  foramen  magnum,  and  to  push  the  hook  within 
it.     The  cord  breaks  down  before  it,  and  when  within  the  canal  it  only 
requires  a  slight  rotatory  movement  to  be  made  to  find  it  fixed  firmly  on 
the  arches.     The  best  way  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  this  instrument  is 
to  run  it  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  a  foetus  already  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy, when  the  ease  with  which  it  becomes  fixed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
removing  it  when  once  it  is  fixed,  will  at  once  be  seen.     The  upper  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  forms  an  excellent  point  for  traction,  as  the  force 
is  well  kept  on  that  part  of  the  skull,  which,  next  to  the  presenting 
parietal  bone,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  lowest.     The  hold  too  is  so  firm, 
that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  as  with  the  crotchet  for  counter- 
support  with  the  other  hand  and  finger,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
need  of  vaginal  manipulation. 

The  vertebral  hook  does  not  supersede  the  crotchet  or  craniotomy 
forceps,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases  these  instruments,  and  especially 
the  former,  accomplish  delivery  as  safely  and  expeditiously  as  circum- 
stances  permit.  But  in  some  cases  of  unusual  difficulty  it  comes  greatly 
to  our  assistance.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  where  there  has  been 
oonsiderable  pelvic  deformity,  associated,  it  may  be,  with  rigidity  of  the 
soft  parts  in  a  first  labour;  and,  if  labour  has  gone  on  for  long,  with  in- 
flammatory congestion  and  great  tenderness  of  the  vagina,  or  oedema  of 
the  labia  and  perineum.  The  prolonged  efforts  with  the  crotchet  which 
some  of  these  cases  require,  gradually  break  away  the  bones  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  and  still  the  head,  if  the  deformity  is  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  may  remain  above  the  brim.  Further  attempts  with  the 
crotchet  involve  a  good  deal  of  handling,  and  occasion  considerable  pain, 
although  its  f<il^  power  and  efficiency  is  not  tried  until  it  has  been  ap- 
plied outside  the  head,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  a  good  purchase 
may  be  obtained.  ,  In  these  exhausting  cases,. both  to  the  patient  and 
practitioner,  a  vertebral  hook  is  a  valuable  resource. 

This  hook  is  of  essential  service,  too,  in  cases  where  the  trunk  of  the 
foetus  has  been  removed  and  the  head  left  behind,  whether  it  be  de- 
signedly, after  severing  the  .one  from  the  other,  in  an  arm  presentation, 
or  when,  in  attempting  to  extract  a  foetus  by  the  feet,  in  a  deformed 
pelvis,  the  neck  has  given  way  in  the  efforts  to  bring  the  head  through 
the  brim.  I  have  had  to  deliver  the  separated  head  under  both  these 
curcumstances. 

In  April,  1851,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Remington,  of  Brixton,  to 
•ee  a  patient  with  a  deformed  pelvis,  who  had  twice  been  delivered  by 
the  crotohet,  and  on  one  occasion  premature  labour  had  been  induced, 
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and  a  live  child  born.  Sthe  had  again  advanced  to  tCTen  months  and 
a  half,  when  Mr.  Remington  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  five  days 
afterwards  labour  set  in,  and  an  arm  protruded.  Mr.  Remington  and 
two  of  his  medical  neighbours  had  tried  to  turn,  but  failed.  A  full  doee 
of  opium  had  been  given.  When  I  saw  her  the  left  arm  was  beyond  the 
vagina,  livid,  the  skin  peeling  off,  and  the  uterus  contracting  energetically. 
To  turn  seemed  impossible.  On  making  traction  with  the  protruding 
arm,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  thorax  within  reach  of  the  perforator, 
it  gave  way.  Having  a  decollator  with  me,  I  passed  it  over  the  neck 
and  divided  it,  and  at  once  removed  the  trunk.  I  then,  without  diffi- 
culty, run  the  vertebral  hook  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  with  the  hold 
BO  obtained,  drew  the  head  through  the  narrow  brim.  In  the  same  way 
I  was  enabled  to  deliver  in  a  case  where,  after  long-oontinued  traction, 
the  head  of  a  mature  foetus  remained  fixed  in  a  contracted  brim,  the 
breech  having  presented  and  the  body  of  the  foetus  withdrawn.  When 
I  saw  this  case  the  vertobro  had  given  way,  and  the  neck  was  held  only 
by  soft  parts.  Whilst  endeavouring  to  fix  the  head  so  as  to  perforate 
the  occiput,  the  neck  separated,  leaving  the  head  behind.  The  uterus 
was  supported  in  a  contracted  state  upon  the  head.  By  pressure  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  a  little  management,  I  ran  the 
vertebral  hook  within  the  canal,  and  so  fixed  the  head  that  I  was  enabled 
to  pass  a  perforator  into  the  occiput,  and  then  delivered  with  the  hook. 
The  great  difficulty  of  removing  a  separated  head  is  a  practical  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  decollator  in  arm  presentations,  when  turning  is  im- 
practicable;  but,  so  fiur  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  a  vertebral  hook 
will  80  far  assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  head  as  to  allow  this  operation 
an  occasional  preference  over  llie  perforation  of  the  thorax,  and  the  de- 
livery by  the  breech. 

This  month  (May  5,  185S.)  Mr.  Shaw  requested  me  to  see  a  patient 
of  his,  whom  he  was  attending  in  her  second  labour,  the  breech  having 
presented.  The  trunk  of  the  child  and  the  arms  were  bom,  and  he 
endeavoured  unavailingly  to  remove  the  head.  I  found  that  the  efforts 
which  he  had  made  had  separated  the  cervical  vertebras,  and  the  integu- 
ments alone  maintained  a  loose  connexion  between  the  head  and  trunk. 
The  brim  of  the  pelvis  was  much  contracted,  measuring  about  two' 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  cosgugate  diameter,  and  the  bony  edge  of  the 
brim  and  pubic  arch  was  very  sharp.  I  endeavoured  to  fix  ^e  head 
sufficiently  firm  at  the  brim,  by  traction  upon  the  neck,  to  allow  the 
perforator  to  pierce  the  occiput;  but.  before  this  could  be  done,  the  in- 
tegumento  gave  way,  leaving  the  head  loose  and  moveable  about  the 
brim.  I  then  felt  for  the  opening  into  the  vertebral  canal,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  push  the  vertebral  hook  through  it.  For  a  few  minutes  I  was 
foiled  in  accomplishing  this,  on  account  of  the  broken  state  of  the  ver- 
tebra, which  had  been  torn  through,  but  having  passed  by  the  fragments 
and  entered  the  canal,  it  ran  up  at  once  and  caught  a  firm  hold,  with 
whidi  I  was  enabled  so  to  fix  the  head  as  to  perforate  the  occiput  and 
break  up  the  brain,  an  operation,  with  so  contracted  a  pelvis,  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  I  then  drew  down  with  the  vertebral  hool^  and 
was  making  good  way,  when  the  vertebrae  yielded,  and  I  found  that  the 
hook,  which  had  been  fix^d  upon  the  atlas,  had  separated  this  bone  from 
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t^e  base  of  the  skull.  With  the  crotchet  I  was  now  able  to  enter  the 
skull  through  the  perforated  opening,  and  to  obtain  a  firm  purchase,  bnt 
the  bone  soon  broke  under  the  forcible  traction,  and  having  torn  away  a 
great  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  petrous  portion  of  one  of  the 
temporal  bones,  I  was  at  last  enabled,  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
severe  work,  to  draw  ]bhe  head  through  the  narrow  brim,  the  crotchet 
being  fixed  over  the  orbit  inside  the  skull. 

In  this  case  the  vertebral  hook  was  of  the  greatest  value,  and  Mr. 
Bha^  and  I  were  satisfied  with  the  easy  application  of  it,  and  the  firm 
pnrchasedt  afforded.  The  vertebral  bones  gave  way  under  the  powerful 
efforts  I  was  obliged  to  make  with  it;  but  having  by  its  means  opened 
the  head,  I  was  able  to  use  the  crotchet  advantageously.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  removing  a  head  slipping  round  in  the  uterus,  which  rather 
eloses  over  than  contracts  upon  it,  and  above  so  narrow  a  brim,  cannot 
well  be  overstated.  To  perforate  under  such  circumstances,  with  the 
hand  and  the  instrument  buried  so  deeply,  and  the  head  receding  on 
being  touched,  which  no  external  pressure  can  prevent,  is  most  difficult; 
and  Mr.  Shaw  and  I  felt  that  the  vertebral  hook  came  most  opportunely 
to  our  assistance,  and  enabled  us  to  get  through  a  very  forbidding  case 
aatisfiictorily. — Lancet,  May  li,  1853,  p,  447. 


146. — Fommtatitma  of  DigitalU  in  certain  Kinds  of  Ascites, — Db. 
Eatmond  Falot  has  published  in  the  '  Revue  Th^rapeutique  du  Midi' 
three  cases  of  inflammatory  ascites  in  which  diuretics  were  not  welF 
borne  by  the  stomach,  and  where  fomentations  with  a  decoction  of  digi- 
talis-leaves produced  marked  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  absorption  of  the 
fluid  effused  in  the  peritoneum. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  girl  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who,  after 
severe  wetting,  was  attacked  with  subacute  peritonitis  and  consequent 
ascites.  Nitre  and  powdered  digitalis  had  very  little  effect,  and  tapping 
to  twelve  quarts  took  place.  As  the  liquid  re-accumulated,  fomentations 
irere  made  with  a  decoction  of  two  ounces  of  digitalis  to  a  quart  of  water 
boiled  down  to  a  pint  The  liquid  was  applied  by  means  of  compresses 
soaked  in  it,  and  covered  with  oiled  skin  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
kidneys  acted  very  powerfully,  and  the  effused  fluid  became  completely 
absorbed.  The  same  means  also  succeeded  two  years  afterwards  when 
the  patient  suffered  again  from  ascitea. 

The  second  case  refers  to  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  ascites 
after  intermittent  fever.  Both  the  syrup  and  powder  of  digitalis  were 
ill  borne:  the  fomentations  were  used  as  above  described,  and  the  effusion 
disappeared,  whilst  the  kidneys  and  skin  were  acting  powerfully. 

Third  case. — A  man  fifty  years  of  age  suffered  from  ascites  after  a  very 
severe  attack  of  gastric  fever.  No  sort  of  medicine  could  be  borne; 
the  digitalis  fomentations  were  resorted  to,  and  the  same  fiivourable 
results  as  in  the  previous  oases  were  obtained  in  a  few  months.  Dr. 
Falot  states  that  he  does  not  wish  to  give  his  mode  of  treatment  more 
importance  than  it  deserves,  but  that  he  was  much  struck  with  the 
onnoidenjoe  between  the  use  of  the  fomentations  and  the  increase  of  the 
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renal  Mid  the  eataneous  leeredoiis.  In  one  of  Uie  cams  frietiona  with 
the  tlnctare  of  digitalia  had  been  need  withont  anocees.  The  fomenta- 
tions  will  certainly /be  worth  a  trial  when  the  nsoal  diuretics  cannot  be 
given  by  the  monih.  The  leavee  should  not  be  more  than  one  year  old. 
-^Lanut,  May  7, 1863,  p.  428. 


147.— LARGE   HEMATOCELE   OF  THE   THYROID   GLAND, 

CAUSING  URGENT  DT8PN(EA  BT  PRESSURE  UPON  THB 

WINDPIPE— TREATMENT  BY  FREE  INCISION— CUR*. 

By  E.  R.  BiCKiBSTBTH,  Esq.,  LirerpooL 

[Mr.  Bickersteth  was  consulted  on  the  27th  September  last,  by  Mrs.  M., 
r^arding  a  tumour  resembling  a  large  bronehocele,  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  sternum  to  the  top  of  the  larynx.  It  was  smooth'and  flnctn- 
ating,  and  the  integuments  very  thin  over  the  most  prominent  portion. 
It  had  existed  three  years;  but  latterly  the  breathing  had  become  much 
oppressed.  The  fluid,  of  a  thin  dark  appearance,  was  drawn  off  by  a 
trocar  and  canula,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  however,  she  returned,  with  the  -symptoms  more  aggravated, 
and  the  tumour  larger;  the  fluctuation  being  quite  as  distinct  as  before. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  proceeds:] 

From  the  consideration  of.  the  circumstance  that  the  tumour  was  com- 
posed of  a  single  cyst,  and  that  its  contents  were  entirely  fluid,  as 
apparently  proved  by  the  former  tapping,  admitting,  consequently,  of 
eomplete  evacuation,  I  thought  that  injection  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
after  the  sac  had  been  completely  emptied,  would  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  indudng  its  obliteration;  and  I  was  further  encouraged  to 
attempt  this  treatment  by  the  recollection  that,  even  if  it  should  fiiil,  no 
obstacle  would  be  presented  to  the  more  severe  measure  of  laying  the 
eavity  freely  open. 

Three  drachms  of  the  pure  tincture  of  iodine  were  placed  in  a  glaaa 
qrringe,  and  I  prepared  to  inject,  having  first  emptied  the  cyst  as  &r  as 
possible.  About  four  ounces  of  dark  fluid  blood,  much  thicker  and 
more  tarry  than  upon  the  last  occasion,  passed  freely  through  the  canula, 
and  the  swelling  was  removed  as  effectually  as  before.  But  now  florid 
blood  began  to  ooze  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the 
means  tised  to  check  it.  On  this  account  the  injection  was  discarded, 
for  I  feared  the  free  hemorrhage  would  prevent  the  tincture  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  thus  fail  in  producing  the 
requisite  degree  of  inflammation;  moreover,  I  did  not  like  the  conae- 
quenoes  of  mixing  tincture  of  iodine  with  fresh  blood  in  the  interior  of  a 
cyst  occupying  ^is  situation.  The  canula  was  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for  within  five  minutes  the  tumour  was 
almost  as  large  as  ever.  Still  the  relief  to  her  immediate  distress  waa 
considerable,  .and  at  her  request  a  short  delay  was  granted,  before  pro- 
ceeding  to  more  radical  treatment. 

October  8th. — She  is  now  earnestly  desirous  that  something  should  be 
done  immediately  to  relieve  her.  The  breathing  is  more  laborious  than 
ever.    The  inspiration  prolonged,  and  performed  with  considerable  effort. 
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Baoh  afciempt  is  aceompanied  by  a  peculiar  erowiag  acmnd.  Tlie  tanioiir 
18  very  firm  and  tense;  and  the  skin  is  ecchymosed  over  tlie  whole  of  the 
neck  and  chest  The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair,  with  the  head 
thrown  back  and  supported  by  an  assistant,  I  introduced  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  mesial  line,  and  having  opened  the  cyst,  I  enlarged  the  wound 
downwards  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  by  means  of  a  curved 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  I  now  ascertained  that  the  cyst  was  of  much 
greater  size  than  I  had  previously  imagined.  It  passed  downwards  and 
backwards  deeply  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  behind  the  sternum  and  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  further  than  my  finger  would  reach;  and  from  this 
part  I  was  able  to  turn  out  large  clots  of  dark  solid  blood.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  very  little  hemorrhage;  but,  in  order  to  treat  the  case 
effectually,  it  appeared  necessary  to  make  the  external  opening  still 
larger,  for  as  yet  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  known  extent  of  the 
cavity  had  been  opened.  But  at  the  lower  part  its  depth  from  the  sur- 
&ce  greatly  increased,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
thyroid  was  evidently  placed  before  it,  so  that  by  cutting  in  this  direction, 
the  danger  of  wounding  important  vessels  was  great  in  proportion.  Using 
my  kn^e  in  the  same  manner,  t  again  extended  the  incision  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  thus  laid  open  the  cyst  as 
freely  as  it  was  possible.  Even  then  I  could  not  find  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  The  hemorrhage  from  this  last  indsion  was  very  profuse;  the 
blood  spouted  in  every  direction  as  from  a  sponge,  and  proceeded  mani- 
festly from  the  divided  walls  of  the  thyroid.  After  the  loss  of  a  few 
seconds  spent  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  secure  the  vessels  by  ligature,  the 
eavity  was  stuffed  with  lint  till  the  cut  surfaces  were  widely  distended* 
and  then,  by  drawing  a  few  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  from  side  to  side, 
a  uniform  and  steady  pressure  was  secured,  which  immediately  and 
effectually  checked  all  further  bleeding. 

The  future  progress  of  the  case  has  in  all  respects  been  most  satis&o- 
tory.  Not  a  single  unfavourable  symptom  occurred.  On  the  Uiird  day 
discharge  from  the  wound  commenced,  and  part  of  the  lint  came  away; 
and  at  each  succeeding  dressing  a  portion  separated,  until  on  the  eighth 
day  the  whole  had  been  discharged.  Then  the  cavity  began  to  contract, 
and  the  swelling  and  discharge  to  decrease.  At  the  same  time  the  mar- 
gins  of  the  wound  approximated,  and  showed  so  great  a  tendency  to 
unite,  that  it  was  necessary  every  second  or  third  day  to  introduce  my 
finger,  in  order  to  keep  the  opening  patent  until  the  obliteration  of  the 
cyst  was  complete,  &c.  To  hasten  the  process,  I  directed  a  blister  to  be 
applied,  and  with  most  beneficial  results.  The  discharge  became  thin, 
and  of  small  amount.  The  edges  of  the  incision  puckered  in,  and  have 
now  (five  weeks  after  the  operation)  all  but  closed,  forming  a  deep 
farrow,  with  the  divided  lobes  of  the  thyroid  on  either  side.  The 
breathing  has  continued  perfectly  free,  and  the  voice  also  is  slowly  re- 
eovering  its  natural  tone  and  force. 

The  perfect  relief  afforded  by  this  treatment  to  the  most  urgent  and 
distressing  symptoms  was  most  gratifying,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
operation,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  unfavourable  occurrence,  is 
highly  encouraging  for  future  guidance. 
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The  real,  as  compared  with  the  apparent,  size  of  the  cyst, — ^its  exten- 
non  downwards  so  much  farther  than  was  indicated  hy  external  exami- 
natiou, — ^its  partiaUy  solid  contents,  when  flnid  alone  was  disooTered 
with  the  troear,  and  every  reason  existed  for  supposing  that  none  other 
#a8  present, — are  facts  not  to  he  forgotten,  and  must  always  more  or 
less  inflaenoe  onr  diagnosis,  nntil  an  actual  exploration  with  the  finger 
has  heen  effected.  It  may  he  remembered  also  with  advantage  how 
utterly  useless  in  the  wounded  thyroid  the  ordinary  method  of  securing 
the  vessels  by  ligature  proved,  and  how  easily  profuse  arterial  hemor- 
rhage was  stopped  by  continued  pressure. — Monthly  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  Dec,  1852,  p,  540. 


148.— IMPEOVED  METHOD  OP  CONTINUOUS  IRRIGATION. 

By  John  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

[Hitherto,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  irrigation  has  been  performed  by  dipping 
one  end  of  worsted  threads  in  some  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  and 
applying  the  other  to  the  part  to  be  irrigated.  This,  however,  is  some- 
what uncertain,  and  Mr.  Bigg,  of  St  Thomas's  street,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hilton,  has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  constructing  the 
following  apparatus:] 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  zinc  reservoir,  with  a  vulcanized  india- 
i^bber  tube  opening  from  it  at  its  side,  close  to  the  bottom.  The  en- 
trance of  water  into  the  tube  is  regulated  by  a  stop-cock;  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  affixed  a  broad  zinc  head,  resembUng  a  compressed  or 
flattened  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  a  linear  series  of  perforations  being  cut 
through  its  lower  or  convex  edge.  Equidistant  from  each  other,  and 
about  half-an-ineh  apart,  threads  of  worsted  were  passed  through  these 
holes  from  within,  and  made  to  project  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  metal.  This  end  was  suspended  over  the  part  to  be  irrigated; 
the  reservoir  charged  with  water  placed  upon  the  usual  little  shelf  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  stop-cock  being  turned,  allowed 
the  water  to  escape  into  the  tube.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  irri- 
gation were,  by  Ihe  aid  of  the  stop-cock,  perfectly  regulated.  A  small 
sheet  of  oil-skin  was  placed  under  the  arm  and  separated  from  the  bed, 
the  oil-skin  being  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  water  which  had  passed 
over  the  limb  into  a  bason  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  ward.  It  is  obvious 
that  water  of  any  temperature,  or  medicated  in  a  prescribed  manner,  may 
be  made,  by  this  simple  and  cheap  apparatus,  to  distribute  itself  over 
any  part,  however  small  or  extensive  it  may  be.  The  advantages  of 
this  instalment  are,  that  the  supply  of  water  can  be  regulated  by  a 
stop-cock,  so  that  there  may  be  a  definite  and  equable  amount  of  irriga- 
tion to  every  part  of  the  injured  structure,  or  to  any  particular  region, 
which  irrigation  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  sensation  of  the  pati- 
ent, or  the  temperature  of  the  textures  under  treatment.  By  enlarging 
or  diminishing,  by  elongating  or  shortening,  the  head,  or  varying  its 
form,  the  drops  might  also  be  carried  simultaneously  over  a  larger  or 
smaller,  or  any  irregularly-formed  surface. — Lancet,  Jan.  29,  1853, 
p.  110. 
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149.— ON  THE  MODE  OP  FORMATION  OP  SECONDABY 

ABSCESSES,  AND  SOME  OTHER  CONSEQUENCES 

OP  A  VITIATED  CONDITION  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Henbt  Lee,  Esq. 

•[Mr.  Lee,  in  a  clinical  lectnre  at  King's  College  Hospital,  lays  great 
stress  upon  thoroughly  understanding  the  pathology  of  these  affections. 
This  is  proved  from  the  unfortunate  treatment  \v;hich  was  for  a  long 
time  followed.     He  says:] 

The  treatment  of  these  complaints  has  apparently,  until  very  recently, 
been  dictated  by  the  name  which  was  at  first  accidentally  applied  to 
them.  The  affections  were  said  to  be  inflammatory;  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies were  of  course  to  be  employed.  The  symptoms  usually  did  not  yield. 
This  was  doubtless  on  account  of  the  yiolence  of  the  inflammation. 
More  active  measures  were  had  recourse  to.  The  lancet  was  freely  employ- 
ed  in  England;  the  application  of  large  numbers  of  leeches  in  France.  To 
these  were  added  the  free  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  other  remedies 
calculated,  in  the  language  of  the  writers  of  the  da^i^to  combat  and  to 
"beat  back"  the  inflammation;  and  in  this  object  those  who  adopted  the 
practice  doubtless  often  succeeded,  at  least  as  &r  as  diminishing  any 
external  appearance  of  irritation  was  concerned.  The  accounts  which 
they  have  left  us  usually  terminate  with  a  description  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  means  used,  and  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  local  irritation,  but  that,  unfortunately,  at  last  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  were  found  to  give  way !  The  victory  over  the  dis- 
ease was  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  life;  the  inflam- 
mation was  arrested,  but,  unfortunately,  the  patient  ^died. 

[He  then  proceeds  to  enquire  as  to  the  mode  in  which  abscesses  and 
deposits  consequent  upon  a  disease  or  injury,  form  in  distant  parts  of 
the  body.] 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  blood-vessels  were  analogous  in  their  morbid 
actions  to  closed  serous  cavities.  This  doctrine  was  received  without 
question,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein  would 
inflame,  and  would  secrete  lymph  and  pus  as  readily  as  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum.  Upon  this  was  based  the  further  theory,  that  when  second- 
ary deposits  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  local  phlebitis,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vein  first  affected  had  secreted  some  purulent  matter, 
which  had  been  earned  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  that 
the  particles  of  pus,  being  larger  than  those  of  the  blood,  had  been 
mechanically  arrested  in  those  situations  where  t}h  secondary  effects 
manifested  themselves. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  clever  and  ingenious  theory,  and  has  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Europe.  But  I  would  ask 
you  to  investigate  with  me  the  actual  facts  which  can  be  demonstrated 
or  disproved  upon  which  this  theory  has  been  established;  and,  first, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  first  im- 
plicated to  secrete  lymph  and  pus,  is  the  action  of  this  membrane, 
indeed,  analogous  to  that  of  serous  membranes  generally  ? 
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How,  it  is  ime  that  the  liniDg  membrane  of  veuM  is  yer  j  simiUur  in 
its  Inbrio&ted  aad  riiining  appearance  to  the  free  surface  of  the  serous 
cavities.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  ibe  interior  of  the  veins  a  white  ad- 
hesive matter  is  often  foand  in  its  characters  resembling  the  lymph 
which  is  secreted  from  inflamed  vessels,  and  it  is  also  equally  ti-ue  that^, 
a  white  fluid,  resembling  pus  in  its  general  characters,  is  often  found  in* 
their  interior.  But  are  these  the  products  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  ?  Does  the  lining  membrane  of  veins  become  injected  with 
blood  vessels  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  serous  cavities,  and  do  its  ves- 
sels pour  out  in  a  similar  way  lymph  and  pus? 

Now,  to  these  questions  all  the  post-mortem  dissections  which  have 
been  hitherto  accurately  made,  answer,  I  believe,  in  the  negative.  The 
similarity  between  the  lining  membrane  of  veins  and  the  serous  lining 
of  closed  internal  cavities  here  fails;  the  former  are  not  capable,  like  the 
latter,  of  being  similarly  injected  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  nor  are 
they  a^ble  in  the  same  way  of  secreting  lymph  and  pus.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  veins  ali^uly  in  contract  with  the  blood  does  not  re- 
quire blood-vessets  for  its  nutrition,  and  consequently  is  not  supplied 
with  them;  and  in  its  processes  of  repair  and  so-called  inflammati(m, 
having  the  materials  for  carrying  out  the  requisite  processes  always  at 
hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  these  to  be  supplied  by  secretion  from 
other  vessels. 

The  subject  is  one  of  too  great  magnitude  for  me  to  enter  upon  full7 
at  present;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  cleared  before  we  can  form  an  unprejudiced  judgment 
regarding  the  morbid  processes  which  take  place  in  veins.  I  will,  there- 
fore, offer  one  illustration  only,  which  will,  however,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
dent  to  establish  the  points  which  I  have  touched  upon.  I  have  here 
the  drawing  of  a  preparation  now  in  the  museum  of  King's  College. 
In  this  case  some  cotton  wadding  was  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a 
vein,  and  a  similar  piece  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  animal  forty- 
four  hours  before  death.  The  means  were  thus  afforded  of  testing,  by 
direct  experiment,  whether  these  parts  were  realty  analogous  in  their 
morbid  actions.  The  result  was  such  as  I  confess  I  had  anticipated. 
The  cotton  wadding  which  was  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
surrounded  by  firmly-adherent  lymph,  whereas  the  cavity  of  the  vein, 
from  which  the  blood  had  been  carefully  excluded,  contained  no  lymph 
at  all.  Its  lining  membrane  presented  rather  a  redder  appearance  than 
usual,  owing,  probably,  to  the  increase  in  the  sise  and  number  of  the 
vessels  itf  its  cellular  coat.  Its  valves,  two  sets  of  which  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  c«)tton  wadding,  had  not  lost  their  natural  transparency, 
nor  was  their  any  clliange  in  their  colour.  We  have,  then,  here  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  the  blood-vessels  are  not  analogous  in  their  morbid 
actions  to  the  serous  membranes  of  the  body,  and  especially  that  they 
do  not,  like  them,  readily  supply  those  secretions  which  are  the  eommon 
products  of  inflammation. 

You  will,  then,  donbtlessy  be  ready  to  ask  me  whence  are  those  ma- 
terials derived  which  have  the  appearances  of  lymph  and  of  pus,  and 
which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels.  They 
are  deposits  undergoing  vazious  kinds  of  changes  from  the  blood  itwlf> 
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and  will  never  be  found,  until  these  changes  are  far  adranced,  to  have 
«ny  intimftte  connexion  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
contained.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
these  cases;  for  lymph  secreted  as  the  result  of  inflammation  always  ad- 
heres firmly  to  every  part  of  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
This  is,  as  I  have  said,  not  the  case  with  the  fibrine  when  first  deposited 
in  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  fibrine  once  separated  from  the  circulatiog  masses  of  the  blood, 
may  undergo  various  changes.  One  of  these  is  its  liquefa<ffcion.  The 
mass  may  become  softened  down.  The  softening  proceeds  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference.  This  is  illaatrated  in  this  prepara- 
tion, where  the  central  portions  have  been  sofbened  down,  and  have 
escaped,  leaving  the  external  and  firmer  parts  in  contact  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vein.  Large  quantities  of  white  purulent- 
looking  fluid  may  in  this  way  be  formed  in  the  veins;  and  it  will  afibrd  a 
very  nice  subject  for  any  gentleman  who  will  undertake  the  investigation, 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  this  fluid,  its  actions,  and  its  microscopical 
appearances  as  compared  with  pus. 

Having,  I  trust,  shown  that  pus  is  not  so  readily  secreted  in  the  veins 
as  has  been  generally  imagined,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in  giving 
other  reasons  to  prove  that,  even  where  it  is  so  secreted,  there  would 
be  little  ground  for  maintaining  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  secondary 
deposits  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pus-globules  were  mechanically 
retained  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  through  which  they  passed. 

Time,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  more  fully  upon  this  part 
of  my  subject,  which  I  the  less  regret  since  pus  will  oot,  under  ordinary 
dreumstances,  circulate  with  healthy  blood. 

Corresponding  to  the  three  principal  physncal  changes  in  the  blood 
which  I  have  mentioned  to  you  as  readily  appreciated  by  the  sight  and 
touch,  are  a  number  of  secondary  changes  consequent  upon  them,  and 
occurring  in  distant  parts  of  the  system.  But  these  cannot  always  be 
recognised  as  distinct  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or  even  in  post-mortem 
examinations  upon  the  dead;  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  remember,  that, 
although  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  them  separately,  yet  that  cases  will 
often  occur  in  practice  which  partake  of  the  characters  of  two  or  more 
of  the  forms  of  disease  which  I  propose  to  notice.  Instances  will,  how- 
ever occasionally  present  themselves  which  will  afford  well-marked  spe- 
cimens of  each  variety. 

The  first  form  to  which  I  will  allude,  is  that  which  is  characterised  by 
the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate,  in  consequence  of  the  admixture 
of  some  morbid  matters. 

Now,  whenever  this  tendency  is  manifested,  the  blood  passes  with 
difficulty  through  the  vessels,  and  although  it  may  not  be  arrested  at 
once  in  its  drculation,  yet  it  is  rendered  often  darker  and  more  visdd 
than  natural.  Should  the  coagulation  take  place  at  once,  the  portion  of 
blood  affected,  together  with  any  extraneous  matter  it  may  contain,  is 
fixed  and  localized  in  a  particular  spot.  But  should  this  effect  not  im- 
mediately take  place,  the  vitiated  blood  may  continue  its  circulation. 
Its  passage  through  the  vessels  will  then  be  less  free,  its  fluidity  w^l  be 
impaired,  and  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  for  it  to  stagnate,  pro- 
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dxuang  the  appearanoe  of  congestion  at  different  parts.  Tlus  iendeni^ 
will  naturally  manifest  itself  in  a  greater  degree  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  The  action  could  scarcely  take  place  where  the  current  of  the 
blood  is  naturally  rapid,  or  where  it  is  impelled  through  the  ressels  with 
much  force,  as  in  the  arteries.  We  should,  therefore,  naturally  expect 
not  to  find  this  effect  frequently  produced  in  any  of  the  large  vessels  of 
the  body.  The  aggregate  diameter  of  the  branches  derived  from  the 
trunk  of  any  blood-vessels  is,  as  yon  know,  much  larger  than  the  trunk 
itself;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  in  the  larger  vessels  compensates  for  the  slower 
movement  in  the  large  collective  area  of  the  smaller  branches.  For  this 
reason,  we  seldom  find  that  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  larger  veins,  in 
the  heart,  or  in  the  arteries  during  life,  although  instances  may  be  given 
of  this  action  in  all  these  situations. 

We  should  naturally  look  for  this  effect  where  the  propelling  and  the 
retarding  forces  were  nicely  balanced,  in  those  situations  where  the  blood 
was  divided  in  the  smallest  quantities,  and  where  its  motion  was  most 
tardy.  Now,  these  are  precisely  the  circumstances  under  whic^  we 
generally  witness  this  effect.  In  the  delicate  internal  structure  of  organs 
where  the  blood  is  minutely  divided,  and  where  its  circulation  is  com- 
paratively slow,  a  few  scattered  vessels  may  sometimes  be  observed  con- 
gested and  distended;  at  other  times,  these  may  be  more  in  number; 
but  the  most  frequent  appearance  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  oval  mass  of 
dark  livid  congestion.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  system  of 
minute  blood-vessels  to  which  the  vitiate4  blood  would  first  be  carried 
in  the  natural  course  of  the  circulation,  is  that  in  which  such  appear- 
ances are  found.  The  blood,  as  you  well  know,  passes  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  coutinually  increasing  in  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  till  it 
reaches  the  heart.  During  its  transit,  the  force  of  the  circulation  pre- 
vents any  stagnation  except  in  the  severest^caaes.  From  the  heart  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs;  and  as  its  stream  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided, its  motion  becomes  slower  and  slower;  and  in  the  most  minute 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  it  is  that  the  effects  I  am  describing 
most  frequently  manifest  themselves.  Blood  vitiated  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  supposed,  does  not,  however,  necessarily  stagnate  at  the 
first  system  of  minute  tubes  into  which  it  is  conveyed.  Itmaypasa 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  before  it  is  arrested  in  its 
progress.  Thus,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  head,  the  secondary  effects  of 
suppuration  in  the  diploe  of  the  bone  may  fidl  upon  the  liver,  in  which 
case  the  contaminated  blood  would,  of  course,  have  previously  passed 
through  the  lungs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  secondary 
abscesses  in  the  lungs  follow  the  ordinary  operation  for  hemorrhoidii 
tumours,  where  the  vitiated  fluid  must  have  first  passed  through  the 
liver.  Such  instances,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  ai*e  with  much  diffi- 
culty reconciled  with  the  mechanical  theory,  so  long  and  so  ingeniously 
maintained,  that  these  secondary  deposits  have  their  origin  in  .tiie  lodg- 
ment of  pus  globules  in  capillary  tubes  which  are  not  sufiSciently  large 
to  allow  their  transit. 

Now,  the  disease  under  consideration  is  essentially  the  same,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  vascular  system  its  effects  may  be  manifested^ — whether 
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the  blood  has  stagnated  in  one  of  the  hirger  vessels  of  the  body,  or  in 
the  interior  of  some  organ,  the  subsequent  changes  are  strictly  analogons; 
Bnd  the  subsequent  actions  are  the  same,  (although  they  may  differ  in 
intensity  and  in  the  time  of  their  development,)  whether  the  morbid 
matter  is  directly  introduced  into  one  of  the  larger  veins,  or  whether  it 
is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  circulation,  to  some  distant  part.  There 
is,  however,  this  important  point  to  be  considered,  viz.,  that  vitiated 
fluids  directly  introduced  and  retained  in  a  vein  are  likely  to  be  in  a 
much  more  concentrated  form  than  after  they  have  been  mixed  with 
fresh  portions  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Still,  the  morbid 
processes  by  which  an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  course  of  a  vein,  in  the 
primary  and  in  the  secondary  form  of  the  disease,  are  similar.  The 
ooagulum,  containing  some  vitiated  fluid,  which  is  lodged  in  the  vessels, 
becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  action  that  takes 
place  in  the  smaller  veins  of  the  body  by  that  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
larger. 

When  any  foreign  matter,  either  in  a  solid  or  a  fluid  form,  is  detained 
in  a  vein,  the  cellular  tissue  around  becomes  infiltrated  with  serum.  If 
the  vein  is  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  skin  becomes  swollen,  red, 
and  tender.  Should  the  irritation  continue,  the  cellular  coat  of  the  vein 
will  become  greatly  thickened,  so  that,  when  it  is  cut  across,  the  divided 
extremity  will  remain  open  like  that  of  an  artery.  The  lining  membrane 
t>f  the  vein  will  become  red,  being  stained  by  the  imbibition  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Should  the  irritation  continue,  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  on  the  outside  of  the  vein  will  suppurate,  and  a  series  of 
little  abscesses  will  form  around  the  affected  vessel.  It  is  important  to 
remark,  that  the  pus  is  here  first  produced  outside  the  vessel.  But 
during  this  time  other  changes  will  be  going  on  within.  The  eoagulum 
of  blood  may  become  m(Mre  or  less  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vein.  Its 
central  portions  may  become  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter;  and,  if 
the  dis^tse  continues,  they  will  become  softened  down.  The  whole  of 
the  surrounding  parts  will  then  become  blended  together  by  effusion  of 
lymph,  and,  upon  a  section,  they  will  often  present  a  uniform  lardaceous 
sur&oe  where  the  different  structures  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

In  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  where  this  process  can  be  best  observed 
in  its  secondary  forms,  a  deep  purple  congestion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs  will  first  take  place.  The  congested  patch  will  be- 
come hard  from  the  effusion  of  lymph.  The  hardening  will  extend 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  In  the  interior  of  the  in- 
durated and  congested  portions,  some  small  collections  of  white  fluid 
will  then  present  themselves.  These  are  doubtless  derived,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  veins,  from  two  sources — ^from  the  suppuration  in  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  vessels,  and  from  the  softened  coagula  within 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  begins  to  apx)ear,  the  affected  portion  is 
softened,  and  easily  broken  down.  The  softening  gradually  proceeds  in 
the  same  order  as  the  induration,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  each  affected  part,  until  each  patch  is  converted  into  a  collection  of 
purulent  looking  fluid. 

This  process,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  may,  as  I  have  said,  take  place 
in  any  part  of  the  vascular  system,    The  morbid  matter  may  produce  it 
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at  the  point  when  it  is  first  introduced  into  a  Tein,  «r  it  may  travel 
some  incbeB  along  ita  canal,  and  there  be  arrested;  or,  finally,  it  may 
pass  through  the  central  organs  of  the  cirealation,  and  its  effeets  may 
tiien  be  manifested  in  any  part  of  the  system. 

Now,  it  vill  often  happen  tiiat  a  ooagolnm,  when  first  formed,  may 
be  sufficiently  firm  to  retain  any  morbid  matter  which  may  happen  to 
be  in  its  interior;  but  after  a  time,  this  may  become  softened  down, 
and  the  flaid  resalting  from  that  lique&otion  may  escape  into  adjacent 
▼eins.  The  same  thing  may  happen  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution 
with  a  regard  to  a  coagnlum  of  simple  unmixed  blood.  The  ooagnlum 
may  become  softened  down,  and  subsequently  mixed  with  fresh  portions 
of  blood.  One  of  two  things  may  then  happen;  either  the  dissolved  clot 
may  terminate  the  coagulation  of  the  fresh  portions  of  blood  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  or  else  it  may  be  carried  forward  in  the  general 
eourse  of  the  circulation,  producing  its  secondary  effects  at  a  distance. 
If  the  newly-formed  coagulum  is  sufficiently  firm  to  retain  the  dis- 
aoWed  matter,  an  irritation  will  be  set  up  around  the  rein,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  as  resulting  from  the  direct  introduction  of 
morbid  matter.  This  irritation  will  probably  terminate  in  suppuration 
aroand  the  vein;  the  contents  of  the  vein  will  then  become  softened 
down  more  or  less  p^ectly,  and  will  be  dischajrged  with  the  pus  <^ 
the  surrounding  abscess. 

Three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind  hare  {Nresented  themselves  in  the 
hospital  during  the  last  few  months,—  cases  where  abscesses  had  formed 
in  the  course  of  a  varicose  vein,  in  the  process  of  its  obliteration.  In 
these  instances  no  constitutional  symptoms  usually  are  inroduced  beyond 
Idle  slight  degree  of  fever  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  a  common  * 
abfloess.^'  But  there  is  one  very  interesting  case  in  the  London  Ward, 
where  some  unusually  severe  symptoms  presented  themselves.  He  is  a. 
man  of  a  very  phlegmatic  disposition,  on  whom  I  operated  for  the  obU» 
teration  of  varicose  veins.  The  coagulum  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
saphena  vein  in  this  case  remained  quite  firm;  but  the  lower  coagulum 
near  the  knee  softened  down,  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  constitu- 
tional disturbanee.  Owing,  however,  to  the  complete  obliteration  of 
the  trunk  of  the  vein  in  this  case,  none  of  the  fluid  derived  {torn  the 
dissolved  cbt  could  pass  directly  into  the  circulation  in  its  usual  course. 
There  was,  thdtef(»re,  no  extensicm  of  inflammation  in  the  course  oi  tiie 
vessel;  bat  considerable  redness  and  swelling  extended  to  the  back  and 
inside  of  the  thigh,  and  one  or  two  fresh  abscesses  formed  io  these  situa^ 
tions.  These  symptoms  indicated,  I  have  no  donbt,  that  some  of  the 
flUsBolved  matter,  which  could  not  find  its  way  along  the  obliterated 
tmnk  o(  the  vein,  gained  admission  to  some  collateral  vessels;  but,  being 
detained  in  the  smeJler  anastomosing  branches,  probably  by  a  fresli  co* 
agnlation  of  their  contents,  it  there  gave  rise  to  the  symptoms  observed. 

If  the  prindples  of  the  path<^ogy  of  this  disease,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  them,  be  correct,  you  will,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  little 
difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  of  what  should  be  in  general  the  mode 
of  treatment.  The  security  of  the  patient  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  any  internal  organ  is  afleeted,  depends  upon  the  firmnesa  of 
the  oeagQlum  fixrmed  in  the  veins  ori^^nally  iinpticated. 
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Bleeding,  calomel,  and  antimony  have  a  tendency  to  diminiah  the 
Doagulating  power  of  the  blood,  and  are,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  not 
suitable  remedies  for  this  disease.  If  snch  means  be  employed,  they 
will  loosen  the  adhesions,  and  dissolve  the  connexions  formed  between 
the  ooagalated  blood  and  the  sides  of  the  vein.  In  this  way  the  local 
Appearances  of  irritation  may  be  subdued.  The  redness,  the  swelling, 
and  the  pain  of  the  part  may  be  in  some  cases  entirely  relieved;  but  this 
is  only  because  the  vitiated  contents  of  the  vein  are  dissolved  and  carried 
to  some  other  part  of  the  system;  and  while  the  surgeon  is  congratulat- 
ing himself  upon  the  disappearance  of  the  local  malady,  he  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  other  symptoms  of  a  still  more  formidable  kind  developing 
themselves  in  some  distant  part. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  now  for  some  time  followed  in 
these  cases  is  to  give  the  patient  all  those  articles  of  diet  or  of  medicine 
which  are  calculated  to  support  his  general  strength,  and  especially  such 
as  are  calculated  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood. 

I  do  not  say  but  that,  in  some  of  the  congestions  arising  from  and 
connected  with  this  disease,  local  bleeding  may  not  be  of  advantage, 
especially  as  it  may  tend  to  unload  the  distended  vessels  of  their  morbid 
contents.  But  this  treatment  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  use  of 
every  means  calculated  to  support  ihe  patient's  general  powers.  In 
several  caaefi  1  have  now  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  given 
tonics  freely,  and  especially  I  have  used  as  medicine  the  different  pre- 
parations of  bark.  Both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  this 
disease,  wine  or  other  stimulants  may  often  be  given  with  much  advan- 
tage. The  patient  to  whose  case  I  last  alluded,  took  at  one  time  as  much 
as  twelve  ounces  of  brandy  a-day,  with  the  most  signal  and  marked 
benefit.  The  effects  of  snch  means  upon  the  system  must  be  of  course 
carefully  watched ;  but,  under  due  regulation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  in  any  given  number  of  cases,  the  tonic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, pursued  from  the  commencement,  would  prove  fn  more  efficacious 
than  any  of  a  different  character. 

X  have  now  gone  over  one  only  of  the  divisions  of  my  subject.  There 
yet  remain  for  consideration  two  scarcely  less  important  classes  of  dis- 
eases, namely,  the  secondary  effects  produced  by  an  abnormal  disposition 
in  the  blood  to  separate  into  its  different  elements,  and  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  decomposition  of  portions  of  blood  induced  by  the  direct 
Admixture  of  vitiated  fluids,  in  consequence  of  accidents  or  operations. 
These  I  shall  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  your  no- 
tice upon  a  future  occasion. — Aied.  Times  and  Gazette^  Jan.  29,  1853, 
p.  105. 

150.— ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTBY. 

By  Db.  a.  W.  Hofmann,  F.B.S.,  Professor  at  the  Boyal  College  of 

Chemistry. 

[Organic  chemistry  is  supposed  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  inorganic 
chemistry;  treating  alone  of  those  substances  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  vegetabka  and  animals.  But  in  reality,  plants  and  animals  have 
BO  special  elementary  oonstituents  of  their  own,  all  their  elements  being 
found  in  compounds  of  undoubted  mineral  origin,  yet] 
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Among  the  twelve  or  fourteen  elements,  there  are  four  wiLicli  fov' 
dominate  in  the  oomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  that  is,  if 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  those  indi- 
vidnal  plants  and  animals  which  exhibit  a  preponderance  of  some  other 
element  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  These  four  elements,  let  me 
repeat  it,  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  differ  from 
the  rest,  not  only  by  the  prevailing  qoantity  in  which  they  are  present, 
bat  also  by  the  distingnishing  peculiarities  exhibited  in  several  other 
points.  If  animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperatnre, 
free  access  of  atmospheric  air  being  admitted,  we  find  that  a  part  of  it  is 
dissipated,  while  another  portion  cannot  be  volatilized,  and  is  no 
longer  affected  by  the  process  of  heating.  Now,  analysis  shows  that  in 
this  case  it  is  exactly  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  also  the  oxygen,  which  are  carried  off,  while  all  the  rest, 
whatever  their  nature  may  be,  remain  behind.  Take  as  an  illustration 
the  bone  of  ui  animal.  It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  calcium.  The  three  former,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen,  are  present  in  bones  in  the  form  of  gelatin  or  glue;  the  rest 
of  the  oxygen,  together  with  the  phosphoi*us  and  calcium,  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Now,  if  this  bone  be  heated  in  the  air,  the  whole  of 
the  gelatin  is  gradually  burnt  off,  nothing  but  phosphate  of  lime  remain- 
ing behind.  I  hold  in  my  hands  two  pieces  of  bone  of  about  the  same 
size — ^the  one  fresh,  still  contains  the  gelatin;  the  second  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat.  They  are  very  similar  in  shape  and  exter- 
nal appearance;  a  difference,  however,  will  become  at  once  perceptible  if 
you  compare  tiieir  weights. — the  burnt  being  much  lighter  than  the 
nnburnt  bone. 

A  similar  behaviour  is  exhibited  by  all  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. When  submitted  to  combustion,  their  carbon  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  their  hydrogen  into  water,  whereby  the  greater  part  of 
their  oxygen  is  volatilized;  the  nitrogen  escapes  as  such,  the  rest  of  the 
elements  remain  behind,  in  the  form  of  what  is  generally  called  the  ask 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  And  this  effect  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively produced  by  combustion.  All  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  when 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  vitality,  undergoes  gradually  a  similar 
change,  becoming  subject  to  those  grand  processes  of  destruction,  daily 
accomplished  under  our  eyes,  which  are  designated  by  the  terms  "decay" 
and  "  putre&ction."  The  ultimate  result  of  these  processes  is  similar  to. 
that  of  combustion. 

We  might  accordingly  distinguish  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
oomposition  of  plants  and  animals  as  volatilizable  and  Jixed,  or,  if  3roa 
please,  as  (xtmospheric  elements  and  earthy  elements;  for  when  separated 
in  these  processes  of  destruction,  the  former  mingle  with  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  latter  mix  with  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil.  The  distinc- 
tion in  vegetables  and  animals  of  atmospheric  and  earthy  elements 
appears  even  more  appropriate  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  mode  in 
which  plants  and  animals  are  formed.  The  researches  of  agricultural 
chemistry  have  shown,  that,  while  the  growing  plant  finds  ample  stores 
<^  all  its  fixed  elements  in  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  it  is  the 
atmosphere  from  which  it  derives  its  carboi^,  its  hydpogeo,  nitrogen,  and 
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oxjgen, — ^ihe  very  dements  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dying  plant 
returned  to  the  atmosphere.  The  animal,  feeding  as  it  does  on  plants, 
likewise  reoeiTes,  although  less  directly,  its  carbon,  hydrogen,  &o.,  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  distinction  ef  atmospheric  and  earthy  elements, 
therefore,  appears  perfectly  justified,  whether  we  consider  tibe  origin  of 
plants  and  animals,  or  whether  we  regard  the  ultimate  resolts  of  their 
destmction. 

Both  the  atmospheric  and  the  earthy  elements  combine  with  each  other 
to  form  a  Tery  great  variety  of  compounds,  which  are  called  the  "proxi- 
mate constituents  of  plants  and  animals."  Starch,  sugar,  the  various 
T^^etable  and  animal  &ts,  the  great  number  of  acids  occurring  in  plants 
and  animals,  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  benzoic,  hippuric,  and  uric 
aeids;  the  host  of  alkaloids  of  a  similar  origin,  such  as  quinine,  strych- 
nine, morphine,  caffeine,  urea,  &c.;  the  various  colouring  matters,  the 
essential  oils  and  resins,  &c.,  are  among  tiie  ^dless  variety  of  proximate 
constituents  that  are  formed  by  the  atmospheric  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earthy  elements  are  associated  to  compounds  less 
varied  perhaps,  but  still  presenting  a  considerable  diversity  of  comjito- 
sition, — the  sulphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime;  the  silicates  and 
phosphates  of  these  bases,  tiie  corresponding  chlorides,  &c.,  are  the  most 
firequently-occurring  forms  in  which  the  mineral  elements  either  exist 
in  vegetable  or  animal  structures,  or  are  left  in  their  ash  after  indnera- 
^iHL^M^  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  1858,  p,  131. 


151.— ON  THE  ARREST  OP  CONTINUED  FEVER 

BY  CINOHONISM. 

By  J.  OoDEN  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Union 

Fever  Wards. 

[Mr.  Fletcher  remarks,  that,  in  1847-48,  during  the  Manchester  epi- 
demic, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  cases  of  fever,  with  tendency 
to  bowel  complication,  the  early  administration  of  quinine  would  check, 
if  not  cut  short,  the  disease.  The  result  of  his  observations  in  eighty 
cases  of  fever,  is  as  follows:] 

1st  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  dnchonism  established  a  permanent 
convalescence  within  forty-eight  hours. 

2ndly.  In  the  cases  where  the  typhoid  character  was  established 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  remedy,  five-sixths  were  convalescent  within 
fourteen  days. 

3rdly.  In  children  and  patients  under  puberty,  suffering  from  un- 
complicated typhus,  nine- tenths  were  discharged  cured  within  14  days. 

4thly.  In  cases  complicated  with  pneumonia,  and  attended  with  rose- 
coloured  spots,  the  latter  disappeared  under  cinchonism;  but  a  more 
active  form  of  fever  often  supervened,  which  required  depletion  and  other 
active  remedies. 

5thly.  In  all  cases  where  the  complication  was  well  established — 
whether  pneumonia,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  or  cerebral  congestion — 
cinchonism  produced  very  little  good. 
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In  illiistntion  of  the  special  ^ects  of  (he  drag  on  the  dueise,  I  sab- 
join  the  following  cases  frt>m  the  register: — 

Com  1.  Mary  Bams,  aged  twelre,  plethoric  habit,  was  admitted  on 
Feb.  12th,  1853,  ocnnplaining  of  seyere  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with 
senaatioD  of  ooldneas.  Six  days  ago  got  wet,  and  remained  in  her  damp 
dotbes  all  day.  She  sat  for  some  time  in  a  damp  eellar,  where  her 
parent  lived,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  had  a  severe  "  shivering 
fit."  From  this  time  she  became  gradually  worse,  and,  when  admitted, 
there  was  occasional  low  delirium,  with  constant  dnll  aching  pain  in  the 
forehead;  slight  deafness;  palse  92,  and  weak;  respiration  short  and 
hurried;  skin  hot  and  dry;  hoe  flashed;  oonjunctivte  congested;  tongne 
eoated  with  dry,  brown  fnr,  with  transverse  cracks;  sordes  forming 
on  the  teeth;  anorexia;  bowels  constipated;  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured. 

ft.  Quin»  disulph.  gr.  xv.,  add.  sulph.  dil.  TTIxv.,  aqus  purse 
^iy.    Misoe,  capt.  ^).,  secundis  horis.    Milk  diet 

Vespere. — Pulse  90,  fuller;  tongue  less  dry;  headache  much  relieved; 
delirinm  less;  bowels  open. 

13th.  Slept  well;  headache  gone;  delirium  gone;  less  thirst;  tongue 
moist,  and  less  furred;  skin  moist,  and  cooler;  respiration  more  easy; 
pulse  83,  fall;  takes  a  little  food. 

14th.  Had  a  good  night;  no  headache  or  delirium;  thirst  gone;  tongue 
much  cleaner,  and  moist;  the  cracks  gone,  and  the  sordes  disappeared 
from  the  teeth;  skin  cool  and  nataral;  urine  free;  appetite  good,  and 
general  appearance  much  improved. 

From  tlds  day  she  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  was  discharged  cured 
on  the  18th,  not  having  taken  any  medidne  after  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Case  2.  John  Barnes,  shoemaker,  aged  39,  admitted  on  the  12th  of 
February,  with  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  numerous  rose  coloured  spots; 
low,  muttering  delirium;  partial  deafness;  trembling  of  the  limbs;  c(»i- 
gestion  of  the  eyes,  and  severe  pain  in  the  head;  loss  of  power  in  the 
limbs,  and  complaining  of  "  sinking  about  the  heart;"  pulse  94,  very 
small;  respimtions  34,  and -laborious;  tongue  dry  and  loaded  with  brown 
ftir;  great  thirst;  anorexia;  bowels  regular;  urine  scanty  and  high- 
coloured.     Milk  diet. 

R.  Disulph*  quins  gr.  vj.  3tis  horis. 

13.  Slept  for  several  hours;  delirium  gone;  tongue  mmst,  and  lesB 
ftured;  thirst  diminished;  skin  cooler,  and  moist;  pulse  90,  fuller; 
respirations  less  frequent;  urine  more  plentiful;  has  taken  a  little  food. 

Continue  the  quinine. 

14th.  Continues  to  improve;  rose-spots  quite  gone;  skin  cool;  no 
thirst;  tongue  clean;  appetite  good;  bowels  acted  fireely.  ' 

C<mtinue  the  quinine. 

From  this  time  he  improved  very  rapidly;  o^  the  16th  was  put  on 
generous  diet;  on  the  24th  was  discharged  remarkably  strong,  and  ex- 
inressed  himself  as  well  able  to  work. 

Gate  3.  Johti  Mollin,  labourer,  aged  29,  was  admitted  on  the  same 
day  as  the  last  case,  and  with  nearly  similar  symptoms.  He  had,  how- 
ever, in  addition,  extensive  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung. 
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ft.  Quse  dkidpli.  gr.  vj.  Stia  horis. 

On  the  seoond  day  after  admission,  the  typhoid  symptoms  abated,  the 
fever  aBsnming  a  more  inflammatory  type,  and  the  pneomonia  becoming 
more  active.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  quina  was  disoontiniied^  and  anti- 
mony, ealomei,  and  opium  resorted  to  for  the  pneumonia.  On  the  second 
day  of  this  treatment  he  died. 

A  poBt*mortera  examination  showed  the  whole  of  the  right  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  luDBig  in  a  state  of  hepatization,  the  rest  of  the  vis*- 
oera  quite  healthy.— Jfed  Times  and  Gazette,  April  23,  1853,/?.  422. 


152.— FIBBINO-ALBUMINOUS  DIATHESIS. 

By  Db.  Oole. 

Dr.  Ogle  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Pathological  Society  one  or 
two  specimens  removed  from  patients  in  whom  there  had  existed  what 
may  be  termed  a  '*  Fibrino-albnminons  Diathesis;"  i  e.,  a  general  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  a  fibrine-like  substance  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  same  mannar  that  we  have  a  proneness  to  the  deposition  of  carci- 
nomatous or  scrofulous  substance,  or  the  lithatea  in  the  gouty,  the 
8erolnlou8>  or  the  cancerous  diathesis.  The  specimens  brought  forward 
were  as  follow:  Portions  of  two  hearts,  in  which,  along  with  manifesta- 
tions of  the  tendency  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  colunm»  camese  of 
the  left  ventricle  were  to  a  considerable  extent  consolidated  and  rendered 
<qiaque,  and  especially  so  at  their  apices,  partly  by  conversion  of  the 
muscular  substance  itself  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  partly  by  the  presence 
of  the  Bome  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres;  also  a  portion  of  the 
capsule  of  a  spleen,  which  was  quite  opaque,  and  the .  greatest  part  of 
which  was  also  extensively  thickened,  even  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
an  inch,  having  assumed  quite  the  consistcaice  of  cartilage,  and  contain* 
ing  also  calcareous  matter;  also  a  p(»rtion  of  the  colon,  which,  throu^out 
all  its  coats,  was  exceedingly  thickened  and  consolidated,  having  attached 
to  its  inner  surfiice  a  thick  coating  of  firm  granular  fibrine,  in  parts  re- 
movable only  with  difficulty,  and  obviously  of  long  standing.  This  last 
specimen  was  very  interestiDg,  as  beiug  somewhat  rarely  found.  The 
entire  colon,  the  rectum,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum,  were  similarly 
afifeoted.  The  woman,  aged  26,  had  been  subject  to  occasional  oedema 
of  the  integuments  for  ten  years,  but  for  two  weeks  had  had  much  cough 
and  dyspncea.  When  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  lips  and 
fiM»  were  dusky  and  blueish,  the  pulse  was  feeUe,  the  tongue  coated, 
and  the  hear^  impulse  great,  and  along  with  the  systole  was  a  murmur 
of  some  intensity,  heard  chiefly  at  the  apex.  The  urine  wan  highly 
albuminoaB,  and,  three  days  after  admission,  complaint  was  made  of 
pain  at  the  cardiac  region,  and  a  pericardial  friction  sound  was  heard. 
Gounter-irritation  and  purgatives  were  resorted  to.  Subsequently,  epis- 
taxis  and  vomiting  came  on,  and  al^ut  a  week  before  death  diarrbeea 
and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  dark-colenred  offensive  evacuations,  set 
in;  typhoid  symptoma  sipervened,  and  she  died  about  one  montk  and 
a  few  day»  ftfter  her  admisBloiL  into  the  ho(q^itaL     On  poat-morieat 
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emninatioii,  there  waa  found  a  oontracted,  indnnled,  and  kbidated 
oonditioii  of  the  kidney,  with  adherent  capenleB,  and  hat  alight  die- 
tinetion  in  aspect  between  the  cortical  and  the  pyramidal  portions. 
There  was  abo  recent  fibrine  in  the  pericardial  and  in  the  poitoneal 
cantiea,  and  mneh  old  adhesion  in  the  pleural  layers.  The  heart  was 
hypertrophied,  bnt  quite  natural  as  to  the  Talves,  orifices,  fce.  The 
anggestion  of  a  "fibrino-albuminous  diathesis,"  in  connexion  with  which 
the  specimens  were  adduced,  was  alluded  to  at  p.  356  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions' of  the  Society  for  1851^2.  This  general  or  universal  condition 
appears  so  frequently  to  exist  that  it  may  deserve  a  somewhat  prominent 
position  in  pathological  considerations.  It  is  often  noticed  that,  in  the 
course  chiefly  of  asthenic  disease,  what  is  called  a  "low  inflammation" 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  simultaneously  exists,  and  after  death  ij  is 
found  that  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  have  given  an  outlet  to  a  sub- 
stance which  acquires  the  name  of  *'recent  lymph."  For  the  most  part, 
no  actual  pain  is  experienced,  but  the  chief  immediate  symptoms  are 
owing  to  the  presence  and  mechanical  interference  of  fluid  which  is 
thrown  out  along  with  the  more  solid  parts.  Ofttimes,  along  with  the 
diffusion  of  this  fibrino-albuminous  substance  into  textures,  or  on  ta 
surfiMies,  chiefly  the  serous  ones,  it  may  be  seen  that  solid  and  massive 
portions,  with  definitely  marked  outlines,  exist  in  the  viscera,  and  have 
received  the  name  of  "fibrinous  blocks."  These  are  not  unfirequently 
seen  in  the  spleen  and  kidney,  sometimes  in  the  liver,  and  occasionally 
in  the  heart,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Ogle  and  others  to  the  Society  during  the 
last  session;  but  the  pressure  of  these  masses,  which  were  doubtless  de- 
posited, in  the  first  instance,  in  a  fluid  state,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  of,  or  dependent  upon,  an  atheromatous  state  of  the  arteries  sup- 
plying the  affected  organ;  but  when  an  atheromatous  state  of  the  arteries 
supplying  the  organ  did  exist,  both  this  state  and  the  condition  of  the 
viscera  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  common  cause;  neither,  again,  can  they 
be  referred,  as  some  have  referred  them,  to  portions  of  fibrine,  which,  on 
being  deposited  in  distant  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  have  been  carried 
along  in  the  drculating  stream,  and  lodged  in  the  afiected  organ.  The 
atheromatous  condition  of  blood-vessels  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  general 
diathesis  or  tendency  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
destructive  and  most  important  manner  in  which  it  manifests  itself. 
It  is  Very  formidable  on  many  accounts,  for  it  ia  probable  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  aneurisms  by  rupture  of  stiffened  and  resisting 
arterial  tunics,  &c.,  and  also  to  more  general  dilatations,  affecting  most 
seriously  the  heat  thereby,  it  gives  rise,  in  most  cases,  to  so-called  cere- 
bral, spinal,  pulmonary,  or  other  apoplexies,  for  these  latter  seem  owing 
proximately  to  the  rupture  of  minute  vessels  which  have  become  inelastic 
and  rigid;  and  this  inelasticity  seems  to  be  the  result  of  albumino- 
fibrinous  elements  of  the  blood,  eliminated  dther  within  the  vessels 
themselves  or  without  them,  and  which  have  subsequently  undergone 
&tty  or  calcareous  degenerations.  In  some  cases,  as  Mr.  Burlow,  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  had  suggested  to  Dr.  Ogle,  the  fatty  matter 
might  be  owing  to  direct  conversion  of  the  tissues  of  the  vessels^ 
witiiout  baring,  as  it  were,  passed  through  the  albumino-fibrinous  stage. 
It  is  quits  possible  that  at  times  this  might  be  the  case,  as  we  often  see 
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in  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  but  very  frequently,  as  might  be  obserred  in  a 
preparation  of  a  portion  of  an  atheromatous  artery  dissected  and  shown 
along  with  the  foregoing  specimens  to  the  Society,  the  deposit  was  so 
large  in  quantity  and  so  thick,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  it  seemed 
highly  improbable. that  its  presence  could  have  depended  on  the  simple 
conversion  of  the  natural  tissues.  Various  diseases  and  disorganisationa 
of  viscera,  independent  of  the  presence  of  solid  portions  of  fibrine-like 
substance  within  them,  seem  to  originate  in  this  tendency  or  diathesis* 
No  better  sample  of  this  peculiar  diathesis  could  be  selected  than  i» 
afforded  by  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  it  exists  in  many  instances. 
Such  disease  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood, 
under  which  a  liability  to  the  deposition  of  fibrine-like  material  is  estab- 
lished within  the  organ,  either  difiEused  throughout  its  tezture^r  deposit- 
ed in  solid  masses  in  particular  spots;  not  unfrequently  it  invades  the 
epithelium  cells,  which  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  large,  crowded, 
and  full  of  a  yellow  so-called  protein  compound,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  urine  during  life  under  the  form  of  ''fibrinous  casts."  The 
liver,  again,  afibrds  a  common  instance  of  the  same  deposition,  the  fre- 
quent induration,  the  consolidation,  and  cirrhosis,  or  knotted  condition, 
being,  no  doubt,  often  due  to  the  presence  of  fibrine.  As  an  exhibition 
of  the  same  tendency,  we  have  also  the  opacity  and  thickening  of  the 
various  capsules  and  membranes  within  the  body,  as  the  capsule  of  the 
liver,  of  tiie  spleen,  patches  of  opacity  on  the  pleural  and  pericardial 
serous  membranes,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  membrane  forming  the 
endocardium  and  valves  of  the  heart,  also  old  adhesions  of  various  mem- 
branes. In  this  idea,  Dr.  Ogle  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  concur- 
rence, at  least  in  part,  of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  who,  in  a  paper  on 
"  Ohol^ogue  Medicines,"  read  before  the  Medico- Ohirurgic^  Society, 
had  advocated  a  similar  tendency  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  ''stiffening"  of  various  membranes. — Med,  Times  and  Gostette, 
Dec,  18, 1852,  p,  630. 


153.— CASE  OF  RHEUMATIC  PEEICARDITIS  AND 

PNEUMONIA. 

By  Db.  R.  B.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

[Some  peculiar  phenomena  presented  themselves  in  this  case,  though  the 
lesions  were  early  and  fully  recognised.  The  patient  was  an  Irishman, 
aged  20,  and  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital,  January  27,  X851. 
Symptoms  of  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  came  on  five  days 
before  admissipn.  The  left  knee-joint  was  the  most  affected,  considerable 
effusion  having  taken  place  in  it.] 

There  was  no 'satisfactory  cause  for  this  attack,  as  the  patient  had 
not  been  exposed  tp  cold  in  any  way,  and  had  been  in  excellent  health 
just  previous  to  its  occurrence.  He  was  a  strong  and  well-nourished 
man,  and  did  not  appear  by  any  means  a  bad  subject  for  the  malady. 
On  Uie  day  (28th)  s&r  our  patient's  admission  it  was  observed  that  lus 
breathing  was  embarrassed  and  quickened.  And  when  we  came  to 
examine  him,  we  found  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pneumonia  affecting 
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the  poiterior  part  of  the  loirer  lobe  of  the  left  Iniig,  ia  ▼hioh  aitnation 
there  was  diiliiesB  on  perenssioii,  and  the  breathing  was  bronohial,  while 
the  Tocal  vibrationt  were  felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the  wall  of  the 
oheit.  He  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  gentle  pnrgatire  was 
administevedi  turpentine  stupes  were  applied  to  the  ehesti  aad  afterwards 
a  blister  was  put  on.  The  joints  were  wrapped  np  in  oottaii  wool 
oovered  by  oiled  silk,  and  he  had  ten  grains  of  Bofer's  powder  at 
bed-time. 

On  the  29th,  our  attention  was  attraoted  to  a  pecaliarity  m  the  palse, 
whioh  having  been  hitherto  at  108  and  100,  had  now  fidlea  to  92,  and 
had  become  intermittent.  This  change  of  pnlse  excited  my  saspieicHi 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  heart,  as  we  seldom  in  such 
cases  find  #  siidden  change  in  the  character  of  the  puke  without  there 
being  some  mischief  commencing  in  that  organ.  For  this  reason  the 
state  of  the  pulse  is  often  a  most  important  guide  in  rheumatic  fever, 
and  any  sudden  change  in  it,  whether  it  be  from  qui<^  to  slow,  or  vice 
versa,  or  whether  from  being  steady  and  regular  it  becomes  vadllatiBg 
and  intermitting,  should  instantly  direct  your  attention  to  the  heart. 
There  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  way  in  which  inflammation  disturbs 
the  heart's  action,  in  some  cases  depressing  it  and  causing  it  to  vacillate 
and  intermit;  in  others  creating  considerable  acceleration  of  xk  In  this 
case  the  heart's  action  became  decidedly  intermittent,  and  upon  ezamin»- 
tum  a  faint  rubbing  sound  was  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  There 
was  also  some  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  bellows-sound  at  the  heart's 
apex;  but  as  the  sound  was  extremely  faint,  it  was  impoanble  at  the 
time  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  faint  bellows  sound  or  a  friction  sound. 
The  subsequent  course  of  the  case  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  latter. 
I  notice  the  fiict  here  to  found  upon  it  a  remark,  that  it  is  often  rery 
difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  determine  between  a  b^lows  murmur 
and  a  fidction  sound.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fiunt  sound  of  the  latter 
kind  is  often  mistaken  for  a  bellows-murmur,  and  has  probably  led  some 
physicians  to  assign  to  endocarditis  a  greater  frequency  of  occurrence  than 
it  can  justly  chum.  So  far  we  had  only  the  quality  of  the  sound  to 
rely  upon — a  feature  by  which  an  experienced  ear  wiU  often  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  its  true  nature,  but  which  is  feur  from  affording 
unequivocal  evidence.  However,  as  the  case  went  on,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  other  characters  more  ea^y  appreciated  and  more  generally  to 
be  relied  upon. 

There  was,  then,  up  to  this  point,  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  pneumozlia  and  pericarditis.  Let  me  remark  here,  that  pneu- 
monia is  more  frequent  in  rheumatic  than  in  other  constttutiohs,  and  .is 
now  fully  recognised  as  one  of  the  complications  of  rheumatic  fevex',  fat 
which  the  practitioner  must  keep  on  the  look  out.  The  rheumatic 
pneumonia  is  apt  to  attack  both  lungs;  it  has  likewise  a  disposition  to 
wander,  appearing  in  one  part  of  the  lung,  then  leaving  this,  and  invad* 
ing  another  portion.  In  this  patient  both  these  features  were  present; 
the  pneumonia  disappeared  from  the  bcMe  of  the  left  lung,  and  attacked 
a  circumscribed  region  on  both  sides,  situated  a  little  below  the  spine  o€' 
the  scapula,  and  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  vcrtehcal 
colomn. 
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To  oomplete  tiio  signs  of  pneamonia  in  this  OMe,  weibnnd  that  onr 
patient  expeetoratsd  sputa,  which  were  very  yisoid,  and  were  tinged  with 
the  msty  oolonr  so  oharacteristio  of  pnenmonio  expectoration.  The  treat* 
ment  hitherto  adopted  oonsiBted  in  counter-irritation  hy  turpentine  stupes 
applied  freely  over  the  posterior  sarface  of  the  chest,  and  hy  a  blister 
placed  on  the  legion  of  the  heart.  He  was  well  purged  with  carbonate 
and  sulfate  of  magnesia,  and  took  a  grain  of  opium,  with  nitre  and 
ipeoaonanha  every  four  hours. 

On  the  SOth  of  January,  the  physical  signs  already  described  had 
become  more  distinct.  The  rubbing  sound  was  lender,  and  exhibited  at 
once  the  peculiar  roughness,  as  well  as  the  "to-and-fro"  character,  by 
its  accompanying  botii  systole  and  diastole.  All  indication  of  a  bellows- 
murmur  had  now  disappeared.  The  signs  affecting  the  lungs  began  to 
improve,  and  there  was  distinct  eyidence  that  resolution  was  taking 
place;  coarse  crepitation  was  audible  where  the  bronchial  breatiiing  had 
been  heard,  and  the  sputa  were  less  viscid,  but  the  signs  of  oppression 
of  the  heart  had  increased.  The  respirations  were  more  frequent,  and 
of  a  catching  character.  H^  was  now  breathing  44  times  in  a  minute, 
and  each  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  catching  move 
ment  of  the  diaphragm,  as  in  hiccough;  but  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  the  air  entered  the  greater  part  of  both  lungs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  each  side,  particularly  behind,  we  detected  a  moist  crepitation  accom- 
panying both  inspiration  and  expiration;  and  when  the  hand  was  placed 
over  this  part  of  the  chest,  a  peculiar  rough  and  vibratory  saisation  was 
distinctly  perceived,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  two  rough  suifaces 
moving  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  crepitation  was  at  first  very  moist 
in  character,  and  it  became  a  question  whether  it  was  intra-pulmonary, 
and  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  moist  secretion  in  the  bronchiid 
tabes,  or  whether  it  depended  upon  the  presence  of  moist  lymph  on  the 
surfisMO  of  the  pleura.  Sometimes  large  flakes  of  loose  moist  lymph  are 
formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  pleural  membrane,  and,  by  the  rubbing  of 
snoh  ilakes  together,  a  sound  is  generated  very  Uke  the  large  crepitation 
which  occurs  in  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  mucus.  And,  in  some 
instances  you  will  find  it  very  difBcult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  Generally  speaking,  the  pleuritic  rubbing  accompanies  botii 
insfnration  and  expiration,  while  the  bronchial  crepitation  either  accom- 
panies inspiration  only,  or  is  much  more  intense  during  inspiration.  In 
the  present  case,  the  sound  was  equally  disthict  with  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, and  soon  lost  its  very  moist  character,  assuming  the  creaking 
natnre  of  the  friction-sound.  Thus  we  now  found  an  additional  compli- 
cation in  the  case, — a  pleural  rubbing  sound  had  made  its  appei^rance, 
and  was  accompanied  with  respiration  of  a  peculiar  catching  character, 
as  if  the  diaphtagm  was  impeded  in  its  action.  And  there  was,  like- 
wise, not  only  that  remarkable  expression  of  restraint  which  the  coun- 
tenance is  so  apt  to  assume  when  the  pericardium  is  affected,  but  it  now 
exhibited  somewhat  of  the  sardonic-grin,  which,  accompanying  the 
oatehing  movement  of  respiration,  led  me  to  infer  that  the  pleurisy  at  the 
lower  portion  of  each  ride  had  extended  to  the  diaphragm.  We  had 
then,  in  addition  to  the  pericarditis,  pleurisy;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
diatranng  and  duigerous  form  of  diaphragmatic  pleurusy. 
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The  aymptoiM  of  iiritetion  of  the  diaphngm,  howoTer,  soon  snbsiided* 
and  for  some  days  matters  seemed  to  go  on  well.  Our  patient  had  been 
pot  npon  mereary  (calomel  and  opinm)  and  tiie  blisteied  snr&ces  were 
dressed  with  mercnrial  ointment  In  the  oonrse  of  six  days  his  gnma 
beeame  sorei  and  the  nsnal  fetor  aiEBcted  the  breath.  This,  nnder  ordi- 
nary drcnmstanoes,  I  should  haTo  regarded  as  a  favonrabie  sign,  since  in 
fBDeral,  when  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  very  extensive  we  do  not 
find  the  mercury  take  hold  of  tiie  system  so  quickly;  howoTer,  in  this 
ease  the  speedy  action  of  the  mercury  might  hare  been  attributed  to 
some  d^^ree  of  disease  of  the  kidney,  for  albumen  was  present  in 
inereasing  quantities  in  the  urine. 

The  symptom  which  now  becMne  most  distressing  to  our  patient  was 
quick  breathing.  The  number  of  respiratbns  never  fell  below  32,  was 
generally  40,  but  on  the  slightest  exertion  it  would  rise  even  as  high  as 
70.  This  was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  temperament,  which  was 
highly  nervous  and  anxious.  He  was  extremely  impatient  of  pain,  and 
was  exoe^dingly  restless  and  hard  to  please.  It  was  not  caused  by  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  lungs,  for  the  pleuro-pneumonic  signs  had  greatly 
abated;  it  was  mainly  referrible  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  There  was  an 
increased  extent  of  dnlness  over  the  precordial  region,  chiefly  towards  the 
right  side,  and  this  I  attributed  to  some  amount  of  fluid  effused  into  the 
pericardium;  but  you  will  remember  that  I  stated  that  this  oould  not 
have  been  very  extensive,  as  the  friction-sound  continued  to  be  audible 
at  the  heart's  apex  as  well  as  at  its  base.  Now,  you  may  still  continue 
to  hear  a  pericardial  friction-sound  at  the  heart's  base,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium;  but  such  will  not  be  the  case  at 
the  apex,  for  this  will  be  pushed  back  by  fluid  accumulating  in  the  hag, 
and  away  from  contact  with  the  parietid  serous  layer,  unless  there  have 
been  some  previous  band  of  adhesion  stretching  between  the  two  sur- 
fues.  For  this  reason,  I  felt  certain  that  as  yet  no  great  amount 
of  liquid  effusion  had  taiken  place,  but  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  surfiMe  of  the  heart,  in  front  at  least,  was  covered  with 
lymph. 

A  new  sign  now  attracted  our  attention,  and  puzzled  us  not  a  little, 
and  ultimately  led  me  somewhat  astray  in  diagnosis.  On  the  7th  Feb. 
we  found  great  resonance  of  the  lower  half  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
behind:  in  fact,  it  had  become  tympanitic,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
bulging  of  the  waUs  of  the  chest  in  this  situation.  Upon  listening  over 
this  region,  we  heard  a  sound  resembling  that  produced  by  air  passing 
through  liquid  and  creating  a  succession  of  bubbles,  which  broke  upon 
the  surface  with  a  metallic  sound, — this  sound  was  synchronous  with  and 
apparentiy  caused  by  inspiration.  The  chest  was  likewise  tympanitic 
on  percussion  at  the  left  side  in  front,  and  in  the  lateral  region.  Metal- 
lie  tinkling  was  very  manifest  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
side  of  the  chest  on  succussion. 

Now  a  highly  tympanitic  state  of  chest  coming  on  suddenly,  or  with 
great  rapidity,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  pf  air  getting  in  some  way 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  might  take  place  either  by  the  rapid 
secretion  of  air  in  that  part,  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  small  abscess  of  the 
lung,  and  the  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  through  which  air 
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would  readily  pass  at  each  inspiration  into  the  caTity.  But  there  was 
one  sign  absent  in  this  case,  which  must  of  necessity  hare  occurred,  for 
a' time  at  least,  if  a  perforation  existed,  namely,  amphoric  blowing, — 
a  sound  precisely  resembling  that  caused  by  blowing  air  into  a  glass  jar 
containing  air  and  water. 

Had  the  signs  which  I  have  enumerated, — ^namely,  the  tympanitic 
percussion  sound,  and  the  gurgling  and  metallic  tinkling  been  found  on 
the  right  side,  they  could  not  have  been  explained  otherwise  than  on  the 
supposition,  that  air  and  fluid  existed  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  or  in 
some  large  thin-walled  excavation  of  the  base  of  the  lung.  But  these 
signs  were  on  the  left  side;  and  here,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  is  the 
stomach,  which,  when  large  and,  distended  with  air,  may  push  up  the 
diaphragm  very  much,  so  as  to  incommode  the  heart,  and  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  its  action.  A  large  and  dilated  stomach,  well  filled  with 
air,  will  render  the  lower  third  or  fourth  of  the  left  chest  tympanitic, 
and  if  it  be  partially  filled  with  liquid  it  will  give  metallic  tinkling  on 
percussion.  Now,  our  patient  was  just  the  subject  in  whom  we  might 
&q>6ct  phenomena  such  as  these  to  be  caused  by  the  stomach.  He  was 
one  of  the  hard-working,  ill-fed  class  of  Irish  labourers,  who,  living 
chiefly  on  potatoes,  and  taking  a  good  deal  of  liquid  also,  are  apt  to  have 
very  large  stomachs,  in  which  wind  is  largely  generated,  and  accumulates 
to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  might  have  rested 
content  with  this  explanation  of  the  signs  in  question,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  tympanitic  state  remained  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  in  the  semi-erect  posture,  and  as  there  was  no  displacement  of  the 
heart,  which  invariably  takes  place  when  any  considerable  quantity  of 
air  or  fluid  is  effused  into  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

The  question  then  was,  were  these  signs,  the  metallic  tinkling,  the 
gurgling,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  chest,  due  to 
air  and  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  to  air  and  fluid  on  a  large 
and  dilated  stomach.  Although  I  made  no  positive  diagnosis,  I  confess 
I  leaned  much  to  the  former  view.  The  gurgling  was  so  clearly  con- 
nected with  inspiration,  as  well  as  with  expiration, — a  phenomenon 
which  I  had  not  previously  noticed  thus  associated, — and  the  tympanitic 
state  ascending  so  high  in  the  chest,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that 
these  signs  could  arise  from  a  dilated  stomach  containing  air  and  fluid. 
And  the  absence  of  the  other  signs  to  which  I  have  alluded  admitted  of 
some  explanation.  Thus,  the  -pleurisy  which  we  had  already  recognized, 
by  causing  a  line  of  adhesion  between  the  pleura,  would  have  impeded 
the  ascent  of  the  air,  and  thus  limited  the  tympanitic  state  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest;  the  same  cause,  by  confining  the  air  within  a  circum- 
scribed cavity,  would  prevent  displacement  of  the  heart;  and,  further- 
more, the  absence  of  amphoric  blowing  might  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  fistulous  opening  became  plugged  up  soon  after  its 
formation. 

The  case  was  further  complicated  by  the  occurrence  just  at  the  time 
these  signs  appeared,  of  a  profuse  purulent  expectoration,  precisely  such 
as  might  have  come  from  a  pneumonic  abscess  pent  up  in  the  substance 
of  the  lung.  We  were  not  kept  very  long  in  suspense  as  regards  the 
explanation  of  these  signs.    Our  patient  began  to  show  evident  indica- 
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ti0iu  of  %  fiulnre  of  vital  power.  He  swest  profbaely;  his  polM  be- 
came very  rapid  and  weak,  and  ultimately  intermittent  and  irr^sular^ 
and  his  dyspnoea  increased,  and  he  died  on  the  13th.  The  only  new 
siisn  connected  with  the  breathing  whidi  occarred  was  this:  that  on  the 
11th  we  found  that,  close  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapola,  bronchial 
breathing  of  a  metallic  character  was  audible  over  a  space  aboat  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece. 

We  proceeded  to  the  post-mortem  inspection  with  not  a  little  emiositj, 
to  aacertain  how  &r  the  diagnosis  was  correct.  Let  me  here  remind  yon 
what  that  diagnous  was.  We  made  out  then,  Jirgt,  pericarditis  wiih 
eztgisive  effusion  of  lymph;  teeondly,  effusion  of  liqnid  into  the  peri- 
cardiam,  bat  not  such  as  to  remove  the  apex  of  the  heart  from  contact 
with  the  parietal  layer  of  the  serous  pericardium;  thirdly^  pleurisy 
at  the  base  of  both  longs,  with  lymph  on  the  pleura  in  that  situation, 
and  also  to  some  extent  on  the  diaphragmatic  pleura;  lastly,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  air  had  formed  or  escaped  from  the  lung  into  a  cavity 
circumscribed  by  lymph  within  the  pleural  sac,  and  was  partially  filled 
with  liquid.  Before  the  body  was  opened,  percussion  was  made  over  the 
chest  in  the  region  which  had  been  tympanitic  daring  life.  It  was  found 
that  the  tympanitic  state  had  disappeared.  A  puncture  was  next  made 
in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces  on  llie  left  side,  but  there  was  no  escape 
of  either  air  or  liquid.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  the  last  part  of  the 
diagnosis  was  incorrect.  I  shall  explain  by  and  by  how  the  phenomena 
which  we  noticed  during  life  were  produced. 

On  opening  the  chest  in  the  usual  way,  we  found  the  pericardium  dis- 
tended in  great  part  with  fluid.  As  mnoh.  as  fourteen  ounces  of  bloody 
serum  were  obtained  from  it.  The  whole  heart,  both  in  front  and  be- 
hind, was  covered  by  thick,  rough  lymph,  with  numerous  papilliform  pro- 
cesses projecting  from  it,  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  parietal  peri- 
cardium was  in  a  similar  condition.  The  apex  and  great  part  of  the 
left  edge  of  the  heart  were  adherent  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium. For  this  reason  the  fluid  was  forced  to  the  right  side,  and  lay 
upon  and  compressed  the  right  ventricle. 

I  show  you  here  the  preparation,  from  which  you  will  see  how  firm 
was  the  adhesion  of  the  heart  to  the  pericardium  on  the  left  side.  It 
was  owing  to  this  cause  that  we  continued  to  hear  the  friction  sound,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac.  The  quantity  of  the 
effusion  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  certainly  the  extent  of  the  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  did  not  justify  the  supposition  that  a  very  large  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  had  taken  place.  The  adhesi<ms  on  the  left  side 
prevented  the  fluid  from  spreading  to  that  side,  an,d  caused  it  rather  to 
push  the  heart  back  into  tiie  posterior  mediastinum,  and  upon  the  Idft 
lung.  It  is  probable  likewise  that  a  large  part  of  the  effusion  took  place 
during  the  last  few  days  of  life.  No  careful  examination  of  the  heart 
had  been  made  since  the  dth  (four  days  before  his  death),  and  on  that 
day  it  was  observed  that  the  heart's  sounds  were  mufSed. 

The  effusion  of  lymph  was  not  confined  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
heart;  it  covered  the  posterior  surface  likewise.  So  great  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  Uie  pericardium,  and  so  much  did  it  press  back- 
wards^ that  a  portion  of  the  left  lung  was  found  much  compressed^  ami 
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inMhed  upwards  and  backwards.  Tb«  oompressiioii  was  snfficieat  to 
produce,  in  tbe  portion  of  lung  pressed  on,  that  condition  which  Laen- 
aec  describes  under  the  name  of  camification,  in  which,  by  prolonged 
compression  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  air-ceUs,  and  the  lung  assumes 
a  non-crepitant»  solid,  fleshy  character.  This  condition  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  compression  of  a  pleural  effusion.  It  was 
but  a  small  patch  of  the  lung  that  was  thus  carnified,  and  that  cor- 
responded to  the  situation  in  which  we  heard  bronchial  hreathing  on 
the  11th. 

The  pleurse  on  both  sides  had  several  patches  of  thin  lymph  on  them, 
especially  over  the  lower  lobes,  and  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  was  like- 
wise similarly  coated,  that  portion  on  the  right  side  exhibiting  the  thick- 
est layer  of  lymph.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  very  highly 
congested,  and  as  red^  as  velvet,  and  the  tubes  were  filled  with  muco> 
purulent  fluid,  like  what  he  expectorated. 

Thus,  then,  in  all  the  main  points,  the  diagnosis  was  correct.  It 
ffdled.  however,  to  explain  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  ch^t,  and  the  gurgling  and  tinkling  heard  there.  All  these  signs 
were  doe  to  the  stomach,  which,  as  we  expected,  was  a  very  large  one. 
The  diminished  size  of  the  left  li^ng,  owing  to  its  compression  by  the 
large  heart  and  distended  pericardium,  probably  allowed  the  stomach 
to  ascend  into  the  chest  higher  than  it  was  wont;  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  diaphragm  to  the  pleura  covering  the  base  of  the  lung,  permitted  the 
movements  of  the  chest  to  be  communicated  more  readily  than  is  usual 
to  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  the  gurgling  which  accompanied  inspi- 
ration and  expiration,  and  to  the  metallic  tinkling  which  we  so  often 
heard. 

I  think  that,  in  this  instance,  the  error  of  diagnosis,  or,  rather,  the 
passing  over  the  right  one,  was  due  to  my  not  having  attached  its  full 
share  of  importance  to  the  absence  of  amphoric  breathing.  The  prox- 
imity of  a  large  stomach  generally  distended  with  a  large  quantity  of 
air,  and  always  containing  more  or  less  fluid,  afforded  a  sufiiciently  ob- 
vious explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and  which  I  should  most  probably 
have  adopted  were  it  not  that  the  tympanitic  state  reached  so  high  up 
in  the  chest.  On  another  similar  occasion,  a  &ir  test  of  the  formation 
o£  the  tinkling  sound  in  the  stomach  may  be  obtained  by  applying  the^ 
ear  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  while  you  make  the  patient  swallow, 
and  comparing  the  sound  thus  produced  with  that  caused  by  succussion, 
and  by  the  forcible  movement  of  the  chest. 

Ton  will  not,  I  am  sure,  complain  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this 
highly  interesting  case.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  most  instructive  to  all 
who  have  carefully  studied  and  watched  it.  None  of  us  will,  I  think, 
hereafter  be  likely  to  overlook  the  importance  of  a  large  windy  stomach 
in  generating  sot;inds  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  and 
fluid  in  the  pleural  sac. 

Now,  as  to  the  treatment.  This,  as  you  know,  was  by  opium,  pnrga- 
tives,  and  blisters  in  the  first  instance,  to'  which  was  soon  added  tiie  ex- 
hibition  of  mercury  in  full  doses.  Counter-irritation  was  used  freely  ix> 
various  parts  of  the  chest;  and,  latterly,  when  the  patient's  powers 
seamed  to  fail,  wine  was  given  in  very  moderate  quantities. 
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There  are  eome  who  would  say  that  free  blee£ng  adopted  early  would 
have  stopped  the  pericardial  inflammatioii  at  once,  and  so  have  saved  the 
patient  The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows:  namely,  that  many  cases 
have  been  bled,  both  largely  and  early  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  and 
that  the  Tesolt  1^  not  been  more  &voarable  than  in  this  instance;  the 
patient  has  died  with  quite  as  great  a  coating  of  lymph  on  the  heart, 
and  quite  as  much  or  more  effiision  into  the  pericardium.  Indeed,  I 
haye  a  strong  opinion  that  large  bleedings  favour  liquid  effusions;  they 
make  the  blood  more  watery,  and,  by  diminishing  its  coloured  particles^ 
impair  the  vigour  of  its  vital  changes. 

Again,  you  will  ask,  why  I  did  not  try  local  bleeding  over  the  region 
of  the  priMSordia.  To  this  I  reply,  because  in  many  previous  trials  I 
have  found  it  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  a  work  which  I  published  some  years  ago  upon 
'Rheumatic  Fever  and  Qout,'  you  will  find  that  I  there  advocated  the 
application  of  leeches  and  bUsters  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  learned  by  large  experience  to  trust  to  the  latter  only, 
and  have  abandoned  very  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  these  cases, 
as  being  not  only  ineffective,  but  mischievous. 

As  you  know,  we  gave  mercury  very  freely, — a  treatment  which, 
although  perhaps  not  always  necessary,  I  think  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
severe  eases,  as  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  free  administration  of  mercury 
tends  to  limit  the  effosion  of  lymph,  and  also  to  promote  its  absorption. 
Opium  was  given  with  the  calomel,  in  frequently-repeated  doses.  Opium 
relieves  pain,  cheeks  the  extension  of  disease,  and  quiets  the  nervous 
system  in  many  forms  of  serous  inflammations.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis,  and  acts  very  favourably  in 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  Free  counter-irritation 
was  also  adopted  here;  large  blisters  were  applied  to  the  chest  and 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  turpentine  stupes  were  frequently  had 
recourse  to.— ifeJ.  Times  and  Gazette,  Dec  18,  1852,  p,  611. 


164.— ON  TUMOURS. 

By  Jamxb  Paget,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 

[We  have  long  been  desirous  of  giving  to  our  readers  the  following 
abstracts  of  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures  on  Tumours,  as  they  form  the  most 
interesting  essays  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  but 
hitherto  our  space  has  been  too  much  occupied  by  shorter  papers.  In  this 
Tolnme,  however,  we  find  that  we  can  aflford  room  for  th9tn.] 

Classification  of  Tumours — Their  distinction  from^  adapted  hyper- 
trophies, and^om  those  connected  toith  inflammatory' exudations;  their 
property  of  vMkpendent  growing;  their  independence  in  development, 
maintenance,  ana  degeneration.  Relation  of  tumours  to  certain  hyper- 
trophies  of  organs,  and  especially  of  the  thyroid  and  other  glands :  their 
artitrary  distinction  from  these. — The  class  of  diseases  which  includes 
the  tumours  may  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  great  division  named 
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Hjrpertrophies  at  Overgrowths.  AU  its  members  oonsist  in  additions  to 
the  organised  materials  of  the  body,  and  appear  to  be  expressions  of  n 
morbid  excess  of  its  formative  force;  but,  in  the  case  of  each  hyper- 
trophy, the  mode  is  peculiar  in  which  tiiis  excess  is  manifested.  If  we 
compare  any  tamonr  with  one  of  the  hypertrophies  that  are  least  morbid 
— with  one  of  those,  for  instance,  in  which  the  excessive  growth  is 
adapted  to  some  emergency  of  disease,  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
adapted  to  some  emergency  of  the  circulation-^we  shall,  I  believe, 
always  see  between  them  this  chief  difference;  that,  to  whatever  extent 
the  adapted  hypotrophy  may  proceed,  the  overgrown  part  maintains 
itself  in  the  normal  type  of  shape  and  structure;  while  a  tumour  is 
essentially  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  the  body  in  which  it 
grows,  and,  in  general,  the  longer  it  exists  the  wider  is  the  deviation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  contrast  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  cases 
of  fibrous  tumours  that  grow  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Such  a 
tumour  may  resemble  in  its  tissues  the  substance  of  the  uterus  itself, 
having  well-formed  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues;  and,  so  far  as  the 
atructures  formed  in  excess  are  concerned,  we  might  regard  the  tumour 
as  the  result  of  an  hypertrophy  not  essentially  different  from  that  which, 
ftt  the  same  time  and  rate,  may  take  place  in  the  uterine  walls  around 
it.  But  an  essential  difference  is  in  this — the  uterus,  in  its  growth 
around  the  tumour,  maintains  a  normal  type,  though  excited  to  its 
growth,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  an  abnormal  stimulus:  it  exactly  imitates, 
in  vascularity  and  muscular  development,  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  may 
even  acquire  the  like  power;  and  at  length,  by  contractions,  like  those 
of  parturition,  may  expel  the  tumour,  spontaneously  separated.  But 
the  tumour  imitates  in  its  growth  no  natural  shape  or  construction:  the 
longer  it  continues  the  greater  is  its  deformity.  Neither  may  we  over- 
look the  contrast  in  respect  of  purpose,  or  adaptation  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  body,  which  is  as  manifest  in  the  increase  of  the  uterus  as 
it  is  improbable  in  that  of  the  tumour. 

Herein  we  seem  to  diBoern  an  essential  difference  between  the  over- 
growths of  tumours  and  those  accomplished  by  any  exercise  of  the  nor- 
mal reserve-power  of  nutrition  in  a  part.  This  power,  capable  of  acting 
in  any  emergency,  is  not  a  mere  capacity  of  production,  neither  is  it 
dependent  upon  circumstances  for  the  fashion  of  its  products;  identical 
with  that  which  actuated  the  germ,  it  is  equally  bound  to  conformity 
with  the  proper  type  of  the  purt  or  species  in' which  it  is  exercised. 

An  equal  contrast  may,  in  general,  be  drawn  between  the  class  of  dis- 
eases that  includes  tumours,  and  all  the  others  that  issue  in  a  morbid 
excess  of  nutritive  formation.  We  may  take,  as  the  example  of  these, 
the  inflammatory  diseases  attended  with  exudation,  and  say  (reserving 
certain  conditions)  that  in  these  there  is  an  excessive  exercise  of  forma- 
tive force — ^an  hypertrophy.  But  between  such  diseases  and  tumours 
we  shall  rarely  fail  to  observe  the  following  differences: — Ist.  The  accu- 
mulation of  lymph  in  inflammation  appears  chiefly  due  to  the  morbid 
state  of  the  parts  at  or  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  exudation.  We  have,  I 
think,  no  evidence  that  the  lymph  of  inflammation  increases  by  any  in- 
herent force — ^any  attraction  of  self-organising  matter,  or  any  multipli- 
cation of  its  own  cells;  but  the  increase  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  tumours,  is 
VOL.  xxvii.  A  A 
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"  of  themselves:'*  they  groW  as  parts  of  the  body,  but  by  their  own 
inherect  foroe,  and  depend  on  the  sarrounding  parts  for  little  more  than 
the  supply  of  blood,  from  which  they  may  appropriate  materials.  A 
tnmonr,  therefore,  as  a  general  rale,  increases  constantly;  an  inflamma- 
tory exudation  generally  increases  only  so  long  as  the  disease  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  continues. 

2d.  The  materials  severally  produced  in  excess,  in  these  two  cases, 
have  difierent  capacities  of  development.  The  inflammatory  exudation, 
in  whatever  part  it  lies,  has  scarcely  more  than  the  single  capacity  to 
form  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tissue:  the  material  that  begins  or  is  added 
to  a  tumour  may,  indeed,  assume  either  of  these  forms,  but  it  may  assume 
any  one  of  several  other  forms. 

But,  Srdly,  the  most  striking  contrast  is  in  the  events  subsequent  to 
this  first  organising  of  the  two  materials.  The  later  oourse  of  organised 
inflammatory  exu(£ktions,  like  that  of  the  organised  material  for  repair 
after  injuries,  is  usually  one  of  constant  approximation  to  a  healthy  slate. 
As  newly  formed  parts,  they  gradually  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
shape  and  purpose,  if  not  to  the  tissue,  of  the  parts  among  which  they 
lie;  or  they  are  apt  to  waste,  degenerate,  and  "be  removed.  Their  pro- 
gress is  ever  towards  a  better  state;  so  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  exu- 
dative inflammatory  diseases,  some  can  see  nothing  but  an  "  effort  of 
nature"  to  avert  or  repair  some  greater  eviL  It  is  yery  different  with 
the  class  of  diseases  to  which  tumours  belong:  it  is  in  their  very  nature 
to  proceed  to  further  and  further  deviation  from  the  proper  type  of  the 
body.  The  structure  of  tumours  may,  indeed,  be  like  thi&t  of  some  of 
the  natural  parts;  it  may  be  identical  with  that  of  the  part  in  which 
they  lie:  in  this  they  may  be  homologous;  but,  considered  in  their  life, 
they  are  not  so;  for,  commonly,  they  are  growing  while  the  tissues  far 
and  near  around  them  are  only  maintaining  their  integrity,  or  are  eveo 
degenerating,  or  3rielding  themselves  to  the  anormal  growth. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  in  the  consideration  of  this  activity  and  partial 
independence  of  the  life  of  tumours,  and  of  the  diseases  allied  to  them, 
that  we  shall  ever  discern  their* true  nature.  We  too  much  Hmit  the 
grounds  of  patho](^  when,  examining  a  tumour  after  removal,  we  only' 
now  compare  it  with  the  natural  tissues.  The  knowledge  of  iJl  its  pre- 
sent properties  may  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  property  which  it  alone,  of 
all  the  components  of  the  body,  had  some  time  ago, — the  property  of 
growing.  And  so,  if  we  can  ever  attain  the  knowledge  of  thd  origin  of 
a  tumour,  it  may  avail  little,  unless  it  supply  also  the  explanation  of  its 
progress.  If,  for  example,  what  is  very  improbable  could  be  proved — 
namely,  that  tumours  have  their  origin  in  the  organisation  of  extra- 
yasated  blood,  or  of  inflammatory  exudation,  still  this  greater  ]xoblem 
would  remain  unsolved: — How  or  why  is  it,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  these 
materials,  when  organised,  gradually  decrease,  and  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  adjacent  parts;  while,  in  the  assumed  formation  of  tumours,  they 
gradually  increase,  and  pursue,  in  may  cases,  a  peculiar  method  of  de> 
yelopment  and  growth  ?  Why  is  it  that,  assuming  even  a  nmilarity  of 
origin,  the  new-formed  part  manifests,  in  the  one  class  of  cases^  a  con- 
tinuous tendency  towards  conformity  with  the  type  of  the  body — ^in  the 
other,  a  continuous  deviation  from  it  in  shape  and  volume^  if  not  ift 
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texture!  How  is  it  tbat,  to  take  an  extreme  case^  we  can  ever  find,  as 
in  a  specimen  at  St.  Gheorge's  Hospital,  fatty  tamonrs  of  considerable 
sise  in  tbe  mesentery  of  a  patient  from  wbom,  in  the  extremest  emacia- 
tion of  phthisis,  nearly  all  the  natural  fat  was  removed. 

I  do  not  pc^tend  to  answer  these  questions;  but  I  think  that  m  them 
is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  may  tell  the  value  of  a  pathology  of  this 
great  class  of  diseases.  It  is  not  in  the  likeness  or  the  unlikeness  to  the 
natural  tissues  tha*  we  can  express  the  true  nature  of  tumours:  as  dead 
masses,  or  as  growths  achieved,  they  may  be  called  like  or  unlike  the 
rest  of  a  part;  but,  as  things  growing,  they  are  all  unlike  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  enough  to  think  of  them  as  hypertrophies  or  overgrowths: 
they  must  be  considered  as  parts  overgrowing,  and  as  overgrowing  with 
appearance  of  inherent  power,  irrespective  of  the  growing  or  maintenance 
of  tbe  rest  of  the  body,  discordant  from  its  normal  type,  and  with  no 
seeming  purpose. 

To  flJl  this,  I  know,  it  may  be  objected  that  tumours,  and  other  like 
growths,  may  cease  to  grow,  or  grow  unequally,  and  yet  are  tumours 
still.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance  opposed  to  what  I  have  said,  which 
is  no  more  than  that  the  best  or  only  period,  in  which  we  may  discern 
the  true  difference  of  these  from  other  growths,  is  the  period  of  their 
active  increase.  As  we  can  have  no  complete  idea  of  any  living  thing, 
unless  it  include  the  recognition  of  its  origin,  and  of  its  passage  tiirough 
certain  phases  of  development  and  growth;  so  must  our  thoughts  of 
these  abnormities  be  imperfect  or  untrue,  unless  we  hme  regard  to  their 
development,  and  growth,  and  mainl!enance,  as  independent  parts.  But, 
indeed,  the  cessation  of  growth  in  tumours  and  the  allied  diseases  often 
a£fords  evidences  of  their  peculiar  nature,  confirmatory  of  that  deduced 
from  their  increase.  Such  cessation  may  occur  when  they  have  attained 
a  certain  regular  size;  as  in  the  painful  subcutaneous  tumours,  the 
osseous  tumours  on  the  phalanges  of  great  toes,  and  some  others,  which, 
perhaps  always,  cease  to  grow  when  they  have  reached  a  limit  of  dimen- 
sions,  that  appears  as  natural  and  constant  for  them  as  the  average 
stature  is  for  the  individuals  of  any  species.  Or,  the  cessation  of  growth 
may  occur  when  the  tumour  degenerates  or  wastes;  as  when  a  fibrous 
tumour  calcifies,  or  when  a  mammary  gland  tumour  is  absorbed.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  events  are,  or  may  be,  as  irrespective  of 
the  nutrition  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body  as  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  tumour  were;  and  that,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare  event  of 
the  absorption  of  a  tumour,  there  is  in  no  case  an  indication  of  return  to 
the  normal  type  or  condition  of  the  body:  there  is  no  improvement,  as 
in  the  organised  exudations  of  the  inflammatory  process,  no  adaptation 
to  purpose,  no  assumption  of  a  more  natural  shape.  In  all  these  events, 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  their  growth,  the  nearly  independent  nature  of 
the  tumour  is  shown:  while  forming  part  of  the  body,  and  borrowing 
from  it  the  apparatus  and  the  materials  necessary  to  its  life,  the  tumour 
grows,  or  maintains  itself,  or  degenerates,  according  to  peculiar  laws. 

The  characters  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  belong  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  abnormities  than  are  usually  called  tumours:  they  belong,  indeed, 
to  a  large  class,  of  which  tumours  form  one  part  or  section;  and  another 
part  is  composed  of  certain  morbid  enlargements  of  organs  by  what  is  re- 
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garded  as  merely  hypertrophy, — sach  as  that  of  the  prostate,  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  others.  Now  the  distinction  between  these  two  divisions  of 
the  class  mnst,  I  believe,  be  an  arbitrary  one;  for  the  two  are  so  little 
nnlike,  that,  really,  it  is  in  these  hypertrophies  of  glands  that  we  may 
hope  to  find  the  truest  guidance  to  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
tnmonrs. 

In  speaking  of  cysts  from  the  walls  of  which  vascnlar  growths  may 
spring  and  fill  their  cavities,  I  shall  have  to  describe  that  these  intra- 
cystic  growths  are,  in  their  best  state,  close  imitations  of  the  g^and  in 
which  they  occur.     In  relation  to  tumours,  the  most  instructive  exam- 
ples of  this  iaot  are  in  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  breast,  of  which  the 
general  structure  has  been  illustrated  by  Br.  Hodgkin  and  Sir  B.  C. 
Brodie,  and  the  microscopic  character  by  M.  Lebert  and  Mr.  Birkett. 
Among  these,  a  series  of  diagrams,  from  specimens  in  the  Museum,  may 
illusti'ate  the  transition  from  the  simple  cyst  to  the  cyst  so  filled  with 
gland-substance  as  to  form  a  solid  tumour, — the  chronic  mammary,  or 
mammary  glandular  tumour.     Now  a  near  parallel  with  the  history  of 
these  mammary  tumours  is  presented  by  the  observations  of  Frerichs  and 
Rokitansky  on  the  intra-cystic  growths  which  occur  within  the  substance 
of  enlarging  thyroid  glands, — t.  e.,  of  increasing  bronchoceles.     In  these, 
masses  of  new-formed  thyroid  gland-tissue  are  found  imbedded,  and  in- 
closed in  fibro-cellular  coverings  or  capsules,  within  the  proper,  though 
increased,  substance  of  the  gland.     In  like  manner,  as  Rokitansky  has 
shown,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  find 
distinct  masses  of  new  structure  imitating  that  of  the  prostate,  which  lie 
imbedded  and  incapsuled  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland.     More- 
over (and  here  is  a  closer  contact  between  these  hypertrophies  and 
tumours),  these  growths  of  new  gland-tissue  may  appear  not  only  in  the 
substance  of  the  enlarging  thyroid  smd  prostate  glands,  but  external  to 
and  detached  from  the  glands.     Such  outlying  masses  of  thyroid  gland 
are  not  rare  near  bronchoceles;  lying  like  the  little  spleens  one  often  sees 
near  the  larger  mass.     Near  the  enlarged  prostate,  similar  detaciied  out- 
lying masses  of  new  substance,  like  tumours  in  their  shape  and  relations, 
and  like  prostate  gland  in  tissue,  may  be  sometimes  found.    I  have  here 
a  very  large  and  remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind,  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wyman.    It  was  taken  from  a  man,  64  years  old,  who,  for  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life,  was  unable  to  pass  his  urine  without  the  help  of  the 
catheter.     He  died  with  bronchitis;  and  a  tumour,  m^siuring  2^  inches 
hy  14.  ^^^  found,  as  Mr.  Wyman  described  it,  "  lying  loose  in  the  blad- 
der, only  connected  to  it  by  a  pedicle,  moving  on  this  like  a  hinge,  and, 
when  pressed  forwards,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra."     Now, 
both  in  general  aspect  and  in  microscopic  structure,  this  tumour  is  so 
like  a  portion  of  enlarged  prostate  gland,  that  I  know  no  character  by 
which  to  distinguish  them. 

The  relation  of  these  new-formed  isolated  portions  of  the  thyroid  or 
prostate  gland  is  so  intimate,  on  the  one  side,  to  admitted  tumours, — 
such  as  the  chronic  mammary, — and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  general 
hypertrophies  of  the  ghmds,  that  we  cannot  dissociate  these  diseases 
without  great  violence  to  nature.  Clearly  these  are  all  essentially  the 
same  kind  of  disease:  yet,  to  call  them  all  *'  tumours"  would  be  to  do  as 
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anch  violence  to  the  oonventional  use  of  terms  which  have  become  not 
merely  the  expressions,  but  the  guides,  of  our  thoughts.  The  best  course 
seems  to  be  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  this  group.  In  accordance, 
then,  with  the  arbitration  of  custom,  we  may  assign  the  name  of  tumoura 
to  such  examples  of  these  morbid  growths  or  growing  parts,  as,  1st,  are 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  distinct  investing  layers  of  tissue; 
or,  2d]y,  are  continuous  with  the  naltural  parts,  but  are  abruptly  circum- 
scribed in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent;  or,  3dly,  are  formed  of  new 
materials  infiltrated  and  growing  in  the  interstices  of  natural  parts. 

Division  of  tumours  into  innocent  and  malignant. — Characters  o/ma- 
hfpiant  tumours:  (a)  assumed  heterology  of  texture;  (b)  infiltration; 
(c)  proneness  to  ulceration;  (d)  peculiarities  of  the  ulcer;  (e)  multiplica' 
tion  and  reproduction  ;  (f )  indifference  to  locality. — If  the  group  of  what 
are  to  be  called  tumours  may  be  thus  inclosed,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
divide  it  into  smaller  parts.  And,  first,  it  seems  proper  to  divide 
tumours  according  as  they  may  be  named  innocent  or  maUgnant  I 
would  employ  these  terms  still,  because,  though  not  free  from  objeotions, 
ihey  imply  a  more  natural  and  a  less  untrue  division  than  any  yet  in- 
vented to  replace  them.  The  distinction  between  innocent  and  malignant 
tumours  is  probably  one  not  of  mere  visible  structure,  but  of  origin  and 
of  vital  properties;  it  is,  therefore,  less  falsely  expressed  by  terms  imply- 
ing quality  of  nature,  than  by  such  as  refer  to  structure  alone. 

I  shall  not  be  able  in  these  lectures  to  describe  malignant  tumours. 
It  may  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  illustrate  those  characters  which  may 
be  generally  deemed  distinctive  of  malignancy;  while  their  absence,  or 
the  existence  of  their  opposites,  may  be  counted  among  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  innocent  tumours  which  I  propose  more  fully  to  describe. 

And,  first,  the  intimate  structure  of  ma/ignant  tumours  is,  usually,  not 
like  that  of  any  of  the  fully  developed  natural  parts  of  the  body,  nor  like 
that  which  is  formed  in  a  natural  process  of  repair  or  degeneration. 

Many  of  the  cells  of  bancers,  for  example,  may  be  somewhat  like 
gland- cells,  or  like  epitheliura-oells;  yet  a  practised  eye  would  easily  dis- 
tinguish them,  even  singly.  And  much  more  plainly  their  grouping 
distinguishes  them:  they  are  heaped  together  disorderly,  and  seldom 
have  any  lobular  or  laminar  arrangement,  such  as  exists  in  the  natural 
glands  and  epithelia,  or  in  the  innocent  glandular  or  epithelial  or  epider- 
mal tumours.  These  innocent  tumours  are  really  imitations,  so  far  as 
their  structure  is  concerned,  of  the  natural  parts;  and  the  existence  of 
such  imitations  makes  the  diversity — thp  heterology,  as  it  is  called — of 
the  malignant  tumours  appear  more  evident. 

Still,  this  rule  of  dissimilarity  of  structure  in  malignant  tamours  is 
only  general.  The  other  properties  of  malignancy  may  be  sometimes 
observed  in  tumours  that  have,  apparently,  the  same  structure  as  those 
that  are  generally  innocent.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  cases  of  fibrous 
tumours  which,  in  every  respect  of  structure,  were  like  fibrous  tumours 
of  the  uterus,  and  yet  returned  after  removal,  and  ulcerated,  with  in- 
fection of  adjacent  parte,  and  appeared  in  internal  organs.  These,  with 
some  others,  must  be  regarded  as  malignant,  though  in  structure  re- 
sembling innocent  tumours  and  natural  tissues.     On  the  other  hand, 
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tiiere  are  some  innocent  cartila^nons  tnmonrs  with  stroetarai  tliat  So 
not  exist  in  any  of  onr  natural  tissues.  The  two  sets  of  cases,  though 
both  be  exceptional,  supply  suffcient  grounds  for  not  preferring  such 
terms  as  '*  homologous"  and  **  heterologous"  before  "•  innocent"  and 
"  malignant,"  if  they  are  meant,  as  they  commonly  are,  to  apply  to  the 
structure  of  the  several  growths. 

2d.  Malignant  growths  may  have  the  character  of  infiltratians, — i.  e., 
their  elementary  structures  may  be  inserted,  infiltrated,  or  diffused  in 
the  interspaces  and  cavities  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  lie.  Thus,  in 
its  early  state,  a  malignant  tumour  may  comprise,  with  its  own  proper 
elements,  those  of  the  tissue  or  organ  in  which  it  is  formed;  and  it  is 
only  in  its  later  life  that  the  elements  of  the  tissue  or  organ  disappear 
from  it,  gradually  degenerating  and  being  absorbed,  or  possibly  yielding 
themselves  as  materials  for  its  growth. 

Thus  a  hard  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  includes  in  its  mass  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  gland  itself,  as  if  there  were  only  a  con- 
version of  the  gland- tissue:  and  one  may  find  within  the  very  substance 
of  the  cancer  the  remains  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  involved  in  it,  and, 
with  the  microscope,  may  trace  in  it  the  fibro- cellular  tissue  that  sepa* 
rated  the  gland  lob€»,  and  the  degenerate  elements  of  the  epithelial  con- 
tents of  the  tubes  and  acini.  But  among  all  these  lie  the  proper  cells 
of  the  cancerous  growth,  and  these  usually  increase  while  the  original 
structures  of  the  gland  decrease.  So,  too,  in  medullary  cancerous 
disease  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  itself,  or  part  of  it,  is  in  the  tumour, 
and  gradually  wastes  while  the  medullary  matter  diffused  or  infiltrated 
in  it  is  growing. 

The  malignant  growths  may,  I  say,  thus  appear  as  infiltrations;  but 
they  are  not  always  so.  Thus,  though  the  hard  cancer  of  the  breast  is 
commonly  or  always,  an  infiltration  of  cancerous  substance  in  and  among 
the  proper  structures  of  the  gland;  yet  the  hard  cancer  of  the  bones  is 
usually  a  distinct  tumour,  such  as  h)»  no  mixture  of  bone  in  it,  but 
may  be  enucleated  from  the  cavity  or  shell  of  bone  in  which  it  lies.  So, 
too,  while  the  medullary  cancer  of  the  uterus  plainly  consists  in  an  in- 
filtration or  insertion  of  new  material  in  the  substance  of  the  'oxgan, 
that  of  the  breast  is  usually  a  separate  tumour,  and  altogether  discon- 
tinuous from  the  surrounding  parts. 

Many  other  instances  of  similar  contrast  may  be  cited;  still  the  fact 
that  their  elementary  structures  may  be  thus  infiltrated  in  the  tissues 
they  affect  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  malignant  tumours.  I  think  it 
is  never  imitated  in  cases  of  innocent  tumours. 

8d.  It  is,  also,  generally  characteristic  of  malignant  tumours  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  ulcerate,  their  ulceration  being  com- 
monly preceded  by  softening.  One  can,  indeed,  in  this  particular,  only 
observe  a  graduated  difference  between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant 
diseases;  for  certain  innocent  tumours,  if  they  grow  very  rapidly,  are 
apt  very  rapidly  to  decay;  and  then  may  suppurate  and  discharge  their 
pus  and  debris  with  foul  and  dangerous  ulceration.  Thus  tiie  quickly- 
growing  cartilaginous  tumours  may  imitate,  in  these  respects,  malignant 
growths;  so  may  large  fibrous  tumours  when  they  s(xEten  and  decay. 
Or,  again,  when  an  innocent  tumour  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  parts 
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ofer  it  CMt  yield,  Uiey  may'waste  and  ulcerate,  and  allow  it  to  protrude; 
and  it  may  now  itself  ulcerate  and  look  very  like  malignant  disease. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  protruding  fibrous  tumours  that  ulcerate  and 
bleed;  or,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  in  the  protruding  vascular  growths 
tiiat  have  sprung  up  in  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  breast.  Or,  once 
more,  the  characters  of  readiness  to  ulcerate  may  be  imitated  by  inno- 
cent tumours  after  injuries,  or  in  exposure  to  continued  irritation;  for 
they  resist  these  things  with  less  force  than  the  similar  natural  parts 
do.  Hence,  sloughing  and  ulcerating  fibrous,  erectile,  and  other  tu- 
mours, have  been  often  thought  cancerous,  and  so  described. 

4th.  The  softening  that  often  precedes  the  ulceration  of  malignant 
growths  caa  hardly  he  considered  separately  from  the  minute  account  of 
their  structure.  I  therefore  pass  it  by,  and  proceed  to  their  fourth  dis- 
tinctive character,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  modes  of  their  ulceration. 

This  is,  that  the  ulcer,  which  forms  in,  or  succeeds,  a  malignant 
growth,  has  no  apparent  disposition  to  heal;  but  a  morbid  substance, 
like  that  of  which  the  original  growth  was  composed,  forms  the  walls  or 
boundaries  of  the  ulcer;  and  as  this  substance  passed  through  the  same 
process  of  ulceration  which  the  primary  growth  passed  through,  so  the 
malignant  ulcer  spreads  and  makes  its  way  through  tissues  of  all  kinds. 
•  5th.  Malignant  tumours  are,  again,  characterised  by  this, — that  they 
not  only  enlarge,  but  apparently  multiply  or  propagate  themselves;  so 
that,  after  one  has  existed  for  some  time,  or  has  been  extirpated,  others 
like  it  grow  either  in  widening  circles  round  its  seat,  or  in  parts  more 
remote. 

Mere  multiplicity  is  not  a  distinctive  character  of  malignant  diseases; 
fi>r  many  innocent  tumours  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  But  in 
the  conditions  and  drcumstances  of  the  multiplicity  there  are  character- 
istic differences.  Thus,  when  many  innocent  tumours  exist  in  the  same 
person,  they  are,  commonly,  or  always,  all  in  one  tissue.  Thus  a  man 
may  have  a  hundred  fatty  tumours,  but  they  shall  all  be  in  his  subcu- 
taneous &t:  many  fibrous  tumours  may  exist  in  the  same  uterus,  but  it 
is  so  rare,  that  we  may  call  it  chance,  if  one  be  found  in  any  other  part 
in  the  same  patient:  so,  many  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  in  the  bones 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  but  to  these,  or  to  these  and  the  adjacent  bones, 
they  are  limited. 

There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  cases  of  multiplicity  of  malignant 
tumours.  They  tend  especially  to  affect  the  lymphatics  connected  with 
the  part  in  which  they  first  arise;  but  they  are  not  limited  to  these. 
The  breast,  the  lymphatics,  the  skin  and  muscles,  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
may  be  all,  and  at  once,  the  seats  of  tumours.  Indeed  (and  here  is  the 
chief  contrast),  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  many  malignant  tumours 
aoattered  through  several  organs  or  tissues  than  to  find  them  limited  to  one. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a  multiplicity  of  innocent  tumours,  they  have 
generally  had  a  contemporary  origin,  and  all  seem  to  make  (at  least 
for  a  time)  a  commensurate  progress.  But  the  more  ordinary  course  of 
malignant  tumours  is,  that  one  first  appears,  and  then,  after  a  clear  in- 
tervfld  of  progress  in  it,  others  appear;  and  these  are  followed  by  others, 
which,  with  an  accelerating  succession,  spring  up  in  distant  parts. 

6th.  A  sixth  distinctive  character  of  malignant  tumours  is  that,  in 
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their  multiplication,  as  well  as  in  their  progress  of  nloeration,  there  in 
scarcely  a  tissue  or  an  organ  which  they  may  not  invade. 

In  regard  to  their  mnltiplicity,  I  have  just  illustrated  their  dontrast 
in  this  point  with  the  innocent  tumonrs;  and  a  simifaur  contrast  is  as  ob- 
▼fons  in  the  characters  of  the  nloers.  It  is  seldom  that  a  eommon  nicer 
extends,  without  sloughing,  from  the  tissues  it  has  first  affected  into  any- 
other;  rather,  as  a  new  tissue  is  approached,  it  is  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, as  if  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  ulcer.  But  before  a  cancerous- 
ulcer  the  tissues  in  succession  all  give  way,  becoming  %nt  infiltrated, 
and  then,  layer  after  layer,  degenerating  and  ulcerating  away  wiUi  the 
cancerous  matter. 

One  may  see  this  very  well  in  bones.  Specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  museums,  of  tibise  (for  example)  on  the  front  surfaces  of  which 
new  bone  is  formed,  in  a  circumscribed  round  or  oval  layer,  a  Mne  or 
two  in  thickness.  This  bone,  which  is  compact,  hard,  smooth,  and  closely 
united  with  the  shaft  beneath  it,  was  formed  under  an  old  ulcer  of  tbe 
integuments  of  the  shin.  But,  on  the  other  side,  specimens  are  found, 
which  show  that  when  a  cancerous  ulcer  reaches  bone,  at  once  the  bone 
clears  away  before  it;  and  a  cavity  with  abrupt,  jagg^,  eaten-out  edges, 
tells  the  rapid  work  of  destruction.  Neither  are  specimens  rare,  show- 
ing the  progrestdve  destruction  of  more  various  tissues;  such  as  a  caAoer 
of  the  scalp  making  way  by  ulceration  through  the  pericranium,  skull, 
and  dura  mater,  and  then  penetrating  deeply  into  the  brain;  or  one  in 
the  int^uments  of  the  shin  going  right  through  the  tibia,  and  deep  into 
the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

Such  are  the  general  character^  of  malignant  tumours.  Those  of 
innocent  ones  are  their  opposites  or  negatives.  Thus:  no  innocent 
tumours  have  a  structure  widely  different  from  that  of  a  natural  tissue; 
none  appear  as  infiltrations  displacing  or  overwhelming  the  original 
tissues  of  their  seat;  none  show  a  natural  proneness  to  ulceration;  nor  is. 
the  ulceration,  which  may  happen  in  one  through  injury  or  disease, 
prone  to  extend  into  the  adjacent  parts;  none  appear  capable  of  mnl^- 
plying  or  propagating  themselves  in  distant  parts;  none  grow  at  the 
same  time  in  many  different  tissues. 

For  malignant  tumours  it  is,  I  think,  most  probable  that  they  are 
local  manifestations  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  blood;  that  in  them  are 
incorporated  peculiar  morbid  materials,  ^hich  have  accumulated  in  tUe 
blood,  and  which  their  growth  may  tend  to  increase.  All  their  cHstino- 
tive  characters  are,  I  think,  consistent  with  this  view;  and  if  the  ab- 
sence of  the  same  characters  in  innocent  tumours  may  lead  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  completely  local  diseases,  then  we  can,  perhaps,  only  speak 
of  them  as  the  result  of  some  inexplicable  error  of  nutrition  in  the  part 
that  they  affect,  and  as  being  only  in  the  same  measure  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  blood  as  are  the  natural  tissues,  which  require,  and  may 
be  favoured  by,  the  presence  of  their  appropriate  materials  of  nutrition. 

It  may  be  best  to  speculate  no  further,  either  on  this  point,  or  on  the 
origin  or  determining  causes  of  tumours.  I  could  speak  Certainly  of 
very  little  connected  with  these  points,  unless  it  were  of  the  error  or  in- 
sufficiency of  all  the  hypotheses  concerning  them  that  I  have  proposed  te 
myself,  or  have  read  in  the  works  of  others. 
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Dimsion  of  tumours  generaUy  innocent,  into  cysts  and  solid  tumours; 
and  of  cysts,  into  simple  or  barren,  and  compound  or  proliferous:  sub- 
ordinate groups  oftocL  Division  of  solid  imnnoeent  twnours  into  fatty, 
fibro-ceUidar,  fibrous,  fibroid  orfibro-plastic,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  glan- 
dular, and  vascular  or  erectile:  subordinate  groups  of  each.  General 
distinetiotts  of  tumours  and  outgrowths. — Narrowing,  now,  the  objects  of 
ooDadention  to  the  innooent  tomours  alone,  I  will  speak  very  briefly  of 
their  classifioation. 

A  first  sab-division  of  them  may  be  made,  aooording  to  the  usual 
arrangemeat,  into  the  cysts  or  cystic  tnmours,  and  the  solid  tamours. 
There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  two  divisions  overlap 
or  are  confused.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  in  cases  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  a  solid  growth  may  spring  from  the  inner  walls  of  a  cyst,  and 
enlarging  more  rapidly  than  the  walls  do,  may  fill  the  cavity,  and  come 
in  contact  and  nnite  with  the  walls;  and  thus  may  be  traced  a  complete 
series  of  gradatioos  from  the  cystic  to  the  solid  ti^monr.  On  fche  other 
hand,  cffBtB  may  be  formed  within  solid  tomonrs,  and,  increasing  mora 
iSapidly  than  the  solid  stmctmre,  may  redace  it  to  scarcely  more  than  a 
congeries  of  cysts,  or  to  one  great  cyst.  Such  changes  are  illustrated 
sometimes  in  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus;  and,  I  think,  also,  in  the 
tumouFB,  whi<^  Sir  Astley  Cooper  called  "  hydatid  disease,"  of  the  testider 

But  though  there  are  these  instances  of  confusion,  yet  the  division  Ja 
very  convenient,  and  is  probably  deeply  and  well  founded. 

Next,  among  cysts,  some  are  filled  with  a  simple  fluid,  containing  na 
organized  matter,  and  resembling  one  or  other  of  the  fluids  of  serous 
cavities.  These  may  be  called  simple  or  barren,  or,  in  most  instances, 
serous  cysts. 

Other  cysts  contain  or^nmised  substances,  and  may  be  named,  as  a 
group,  proliferous;  and  the  several  members  of  the  groap  may  be  de- 
scribed, aoourding  to  their  contents,  as  glandular,  cutaneous,  sebaceous, 
epithelial,  dental,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  solid  innocent  tumours,  no  method  of  arrangement  at  present 
appears  reasonable  but  the  old  one,  which  is  founded  on  their  likeness  to 
the  natural  tissues.  On  this  ground  they  may  be  arranged  in  eight  divi- 
sions, with  names,  as  specific  names,  expressing  their  several  resemblances, 
— viz.,  fatty,  fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  fibroid  or  fibro-plastic,  cartilaginous, 
osseous,  glimdular,  and  vascular  or  erectile.  And,  again,  under  each  of 
these  may  be  arranged  certain  varieties,  including  instances  that,  in  some 
uniform  manner,  deviate,  without  quite  departing,  from  the  usual  cha- 
racters; as  the  fibro-cystic,  fibro-calcareous,  and  other  varieties  of  the 
fibrous  tumours. 

In  each  assumed  species  or  group  of  these  solid  tumours,  moreover, 
we  must  make  a  division,  according  to  their  modes  of  growth,  and  of 
connection  with  the  adjacent  parts.  Some  among  them  are  only  interme- 
diately connected  with  the  adjacent  parts ;  a  layer  of  tissue  at  once  separates 
and  combines  them,  and,  by  division  of  this  layer,  such  a  tumour  may 
be  cleanly  and  alone  removed  froiki  the  surrounding  parts:  it  may  be 
enucleated  or  shelled-out  from  them.  Thus,  with  a  common  fatty  tumour, 
or  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus,  if  we  cut  along  one  part  of  its  surface, 
we  may,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  detach  the  whole  mass,  by  splitting 
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the  layer  of  fibro-odlnlar  tusne  which,  like  a  eaprale,  ineloMe  and 
iBolates  it. 

These  are  what  we  commonly  accept  as  the  proper  or  typical  tnmonzBy 
these  which  are  "discontiniioiis  hypertrophies." 

Other  growths  resemble  these  in  every  character,  except  in  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  by  continuity  of  similar  tissue,  and 
thos  appear  as  growths,  not  in,  bat  of,  the  parts.  Tfaus  we  cannot 
exactly  isolate  a  polypus  of  the  nose  or  of  the  uterus:  the  orergrown  part 
cannot  be  enucleated,  because  the  proper  tissue  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  or  of  the  uterine  wall,  is  continued  into  it;  the  tissue  of  the 
growth  is  here  not  only  uniform,  but  continuous,  with  that  of  the  adja- 
cent parts.  So,  too,  with  epulis:  the  gum  itself,  or  the  periosteum  of 
the  jaw  together  witii  the  gum,  seems,  by  its  own  ezcessire  growth^  to 
form  the  tumour;  and  in  other  fibrous  tumours  on  bones,  the  fibres  of 
the  periosteum  appear  to  be  in  the  growth,  and  to  form  part  of  it. 

Such  growths  as  these  might  be  named  *'  continuous  hypertrophies," 
or  "outgrowths;"  and  I  wiU,  in  general,  observe  this  distinction  wher- 
ever the  same  tissue  is,  in  dififerent  caf»s,  found  in  both  forms  of  growth; 
calUng  the  discontinuous  masses,  tumours, — the  continuous  ones,  oat- 
growtiis.  Thus,  answering  to  the  common  fatty  tumour,  we  find  the  pendu- 
lous and  continuous  £fttty  outgrowths  of  the  neck  or  the  abdominal  waUs; 
answering  to  the  fibro-cellular  tumour  that  grows,  as  a  discontinuous 
mass,  in  the  scrotum  or  beneath  the  labia,  we  have  the  cutaneous  out- 
growths or  enlargements  of  these  parts;  to  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus  answer  the  fibrous  polypi  or  continuous  outgrowths  of  its  substance. 
AU  these  instances  of  clear  distinction  might  lead  us  to  think  that  a 
strong  definition-line  might  be  drawn  to  divide  the  whole  class  of  inno- 
cent overgrowths  into  tumours  and  outgrowths.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  tumours  of  bone  and  periosteum,  and  to  the  erectile  tumours,  we 
find  the  distinctions  vanishing,  and  in  many  instances  no  longer  possi- 
ble—i/e<^a/  Gazette,  May  30,  1851,  p.  925. 

[Next  comes  the  consideration  of  cysts  or  cystic  tumours.] 

Simple  or  barren  cysts — Their  general  characters  and  fHxrieties — 
Modes  of  origin:  (a)  by  expansion  or  enlargement  of  natural  spaces  or 
areola:  (b)  by  dilatation  of  saccuU  or  parts  of  ducts:  (c)  by  development 
and  growth  of  new-formed  nuclei  or  cells.  Illustrations  of  the  third 
mode  of  origin;  in  cysts  in  the  kidney.  Probable  deduction  concerning 
the  origin  of  solid  turnouts. — We  may  conveniently  arrange  cysts  undn 
the  titles  "simple"  or  "barren,"  and  "compound"  or  "proliferous"; 
the  former  containing  fluid  or  unorganised  matter,  the  latter  containing 
variously  organised  bodies. 

Among  the  simple  or  barren  cysts,  of  which  I  speak  to-day,  we  find 
some  that  contain  a  fluid  like  that  of  one  of  the  serous  membranes; 
such  are  certain  mammary  cysts,  and  those  of  the  choroid  plexus:  some 
are  full  of  synoviaMike  fluid,  as  the  enlarged  bursie:  others  are  full  of 
blood,  or  of  colloid,  or  some  peculiar  abnormal  fluid:  while  others, 
forming  the  transition  between  the  barren  and  the  proliferous  i^sts, 
contain  more  highly  organic  secretions,  such  as  milk  or  mucus,  or  sali- 
vary or  seminal  fluid.    These  several  forms  we  may  arrange  with  names 
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appropriate  to  their  oontents;  as  Berous,  synovial,  mucous,  san^puneous, 
colloid,  salivary,  seminal,  and  others. 

Among  the  cysts,  whether  barren  or  proliferons,  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  three  modes  of  origin  may  obtain.  1st.  Some  are  formed  by  the 
enlargement  and  fiision  of  the  spaces  or  areol®  in  fibro-cellular  or  areolar 
or  other  tissues.  In  these  spaces  fluids  collect  and  accumulate;  the 
tissue  becomes  rarefled;  and,  gradually,  the  boundaries  of  the  spaces 
are  levelled  down  and  walled-in,  till  a  perfect  sac  or  cyst  is  formed,  the 
walls  of  which  continue  to  secrete.  Thus  are  produced  the  bursse  over 
the  patella,  and  others;  and  to  this  we  may  refer,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
the  formation  of  cysts  in  tumours,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts. 

2ndly.  Some  cysts  are  formed  by  dilatation  and  growth  of  natural 
ducts  or  sacculi;  as  are  those  sebaceous  or  epidermal  cysts  which,  formed 
by  enlarged  hair-follicles,  have  permanent  openings.  Such,  also,  are 
certain  cysts  containing  milk,  that  are  formed  of  enlarged  portions  of 
lactiferous  tubes;  such  are  the  ovarian  cysts  formed  by  distended  and 
overgrown  Graafian  vesicles;  and  such  appear  to  be  certain  cysts  formed 
of  dilated  portions  of  blood-vessels  shut  off  from  the  main  streams. 

Sdly.  Many — and  perhaps  the  great  minority  of  cysts,  such  as  those 
of  the  kidney,  the  choroid  plexuses,  the  chorion,  and  the  thyroid  gland 
— are  formed  by  the  enormous  growth  of  new-formed  elementary  struc- 
tures having  the  characters  of  cells  or  nuclei,  which  pursue  a  morbid 
course  from  their  origin,  or  from  a  very  early  period  of  their  development. 

It  might,  on  some  grounds,  be  desirable  to  classify  the  cysts  according 
to  their  respective  modes  of  formation;  separating  the  ''secondary 
qysts,'*  as  those  have  been  called  which  are  derived  by  growth  or  expan- 
sion of  normal  parts,  from  the  ''primary,"  or  as  they  might  be  called 
the  "autogenous"  cysts.  But  at  present,  I  believe,  such  a  division 
cannot  be  made;  for  of  some  cysts  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  which 
method  they  originate,  and,  in  some  instances,  either  method  may  lead 
to  an  apparrently  similar  result.  Thus,  some  sebaceous  or  epidermal 
cysts  are  clearly  formed  of  overgrown  hair-follicles;  others  are  of  distinct 
autogenous  origin.  Some  ranulffi  are  probably  formed  by  dilatation  of 
the  submaxilliffy  duct,  obstructed  by  calculi  or  otherwise;  others  by 
anormal  development  of  distinct  cysts,  or  possibly  of  a  bursa  between 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Some  cysts  in  the  mammary  gland  are  cer- 
tainly dilated  portions  of  ducts;  others  are,  from  their  origin,  anormal 
transformations  of  the  elementary  structures  of  the  gland.  But,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  impossible,  when  the  cyst  is  fully  formed, 
to  decide  what  was  its  mode  of  origin-^whether  by  growth  of  parts  once 
normally  formed,  or  by  transformation  of  elementary  and  rudimental 
Btructuree. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  formation  of  cysts  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  first  two,  namely,  that  which  is  accomplished  by  expansion  of  areolar 
spaces,  and  that  by  dilatation  and  growth  of  ducts  or  vesicles,  scarcely 
need  an  explanation. 

But  for  the  third  method  of  formation  a  more  detailed  account  ia 
required;  and  this  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give. 

The  general  structures  of  the  cysts  thus  formed  may  be  best  studied 
in  those  that  are  so  commonly  found  in  the  kidneys,  or  the  mammary  or 
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thyroid  gland,  or  m  any  initenoe  of  aa  ordioary  aennis  oyst.  Snoh  a 
cyst,  when  lari^  enough  for  naked-eye  examination,  is  nsoally  eoBBtmcted 
of  fine,  weU-fonned  fitoo-cellalar  tiBsue,  of  wbioh  the  filaments  are 
commonly  mingled  with  nuclei,  or  nocleoa-fibres,  aad  are  ▼arionsly 
interwoven  in  a  single,  or  in  many  separate  layers.  The  membranoas 
walla  thus  formed  are,  in  general,  rather  firmly  connected  with  the 
adjacent  parts,  so  that  the  cyst  cannot  easily  be  removed  «itire;  and 
from  these  parte  they  derive  the  blood  vessels  that  usually  ramify  copi- 
ously npon  them.  They  are  usually,  also,  lined  with  ei»theliam,  whidi, 
so  &r  as  I  know.  Lb  always  of  the  tesselated  form,  and  may  consia^ 
according  to  Rokitaosky,  of  either  nuclei  or  nucleated  cells. 

I  am  net  aware  that  minute  examinations  have  been  made  of  the 
modes  of  earliest  formation  of  any  of  the  cysts  of  this  kind,  that  are  com- 
mem  subjects  of  surgical  consideration;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that» 
in  their  formation,  they  resemble  the  cysts  of  the  kidney  and  other  inter- 
nal  organs.  In  these  organs  the  origin  and  pr<^press  of  cysts  have  been, 
profoundly  studied  by  Bokitansky;  and  I  shall  best  describe  them  by 
giving  an  abstract  of  some  of  the  observations  which  he  has  recently 
published.  They  confirm  and  greatly  extend  the  results  obtained  by  the 
similar  investigations  of  Preridis,.  and  they  fully  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  observations  on  the  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Simon,  to  whom  pathology  is  indebted  for  the  first  sure 
step  in  this  rich  path  of  inquiry.  They  may  be  repeated  in  almost  any 
por<3on  of  a  granular  kidney  containing  cysts,  or  in  a  choroid  plexus  with 
<^tB;  but,  I  believe,  the  process  may  be  best  traced  in  the  cystic  disease 
of  the  embryonic  chorion — ^the  hydatid  mole,  as  it  has  been  called. 

In  a  portion  of  such  a  granular  and  cystic  kidney,  nests,  as  Rokitan- 
aky  calls  them,  of  delicate  vesicles,  from  a  size  just  visible  to  that  of  a 
millet-seed,  may  be  seen  imbedded  in  a  reddish  grey  or  whitish  substance. 
These  differ  in  size  alone  from  the  larger  cysts  to  which  one's  attention 
would  be  sooner  attracted;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  ramply  in  size 
that  they  differ  from  many  much  smaller.  For  if  a  portion  of  such  a 
nest  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  one  finds,  together  with  the  debris 
of  the  kidney,  variously  diseased  it  may  be,  a  vast  number  of  vesicles  or 
cysts  that  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  most  striking  of  these 
have  a  wall  consisting  of  layers  of  fibres  scattered  over  with  curved  nu- 
clei, and  are  filled  with  granulated  nuclei,  or  more  rarely,  with  round  or 
polyhedral  cells,  some  of  which  may  contain  a  molecular  or  gi'anular  pig* 
mental  matter.  In  many  of  these  cysts,  the  nuclei  or  cells  are  reduced 
to  an  epithelial  lining  of  the  cyst;  and  in  some  even  this  is  absent,  and 
the  barren  cyst  is  filled  with  a  clear  or  opaline  adhesive  fluid. 

From  the  size  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  cysts  vary  down  to 
1-600  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and,  together  with  these,  are  cysts  whose 
walls  (though  their  contents  are  like  those  of  the  others)  consist  of  a  struc- 
tureless hyaline  membrane:  and  these  lie  in  a  stroma  which  is  equally 
simple,  but  seems  to  develop  itself  gradually  into  a  fibrous  structure  cir- 
cumscribing the  cysts. 

Moreover,  one  finds,  in  the  same  specimens,  structures  of  the  most  va- 
rious sizes,  which,  except  in  size,  agree  completely  with  the  last  menticmed 
stmcturelesB  vesicles,  and  show  every  grade  of  size  down  to  that  which  is 
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jfist  larger  than  a  nooleas.  The  smaUest  of  these  contain  a  dear  fluid, 
or  are  slightly  granulated:  in  the  larger  there  is  a  eentral  nucleus,  and 
to  this  are  added  a  «eoond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  nucleus,  and  so  on  till 
there  app^r  several  which  fill  up  the  commensurately  enlarged  vesicle. 
Now  in  such  a  nucleus  seems  to  lie  the  nucleus  of  the  history  of  devel- 
opvnent  of  these  autogenous  cysts,  not  in  the  kidney  alcme,  but  in  any 
part  in  which  they  may  occur.  A  nucleus  grows  to  be  a  cyst,  whether  a 
simple  or  barren  one,  or  one  that  has  an  endogenous  production  of  nuclei, 
or  cells,  or  any  other  strucUires.  And  perhaps,  in  the  same  specimen, 
the  earlier  history  of  the  nucleus  itself  maybe  traced;  for  one  sees, 
together  with  the  nuclei,  still  smaller  corpuscles  of  all  sizes,  down  to 
that  of  the  elementary  granule,  so-called,  and  these,  the  larger  they  grow, 
the  more  are  they  like  nuclei;  so  that,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  from  these  granules,  barging  to  the  formation  of  nuclei,  and 
tfaoice  pursuing  snme  abnormal  course. 

It  would  be  tedious  now  to  trace,  from  this  general  sketch  of  their 
origin,  all  the  phases  through  which  such  cysts  may  pass.  Kokitansky 
has  done  it  amply.  We  hare  here  the  elementary  constituents.  But 
the  simple  cyst- wall  is  capable,  not  only  of  growing,  bnt  of  acquiring,  by 
appropriation  fund  development  of  surrounding  blastema,  the  laminar  and 
nucleated  fibrous  tissue,  which  we  find  in  its  full  estate;  acquiring  these 
we  may  presume  just  as,  more  normally,  the  simple  membranous  wall 
of  a  new  blood-vessel  acquires,  as  it  grows,  the  nuclei  and  fibrous  tissue 
that  belong  to  its  more  perfect  state.  Such  might  be  the  least  abnormal 
course  of  any  cyst:  but  from  this  it  may  deviate;  thickening,  acquiring 
continually  new  layers,  calcifying,  and  in  other  ways  showing  the  signs 
of  degeneration  or  disease.  The  contents  also  of  the  cyst  may  assume 
even  yet  more  various  forms:  to  name  only  the  extremes — they  may 
retain  the  simple  state  of  liquid ;  or  with  liquid  there  may  be  a  simple, 
or  a  specially  secreting,  epithelial  layer;  or  the  contents  may  acquire  the 
structure  of  well-organised  glands,  or  cancer,  or  some  other  tissue,  and 
between  these  extremes,  according  to  conditions  which  we  have  no  power 
to  trace  or  explain,  they  may  pass  in  any  of  the  manifold  ways  of  wrong, 
the  ends  of  which  I  shall  have  to  describe. 

Important  as  the  history  of  cysts  may  be  in  its  direct  bearings,  yet 
these  are  not  all  that  we  may  observe  in  it.  In  their  history  I  cannot 
but  think  we  may  discern  an  image  of  the  first  iorm  and  early  progress 
of  many  innocent  solid  tumours  also.  -For,  as  the  cyst  is  traced  from 
the  mere  nucleus,  or  even  from  the  granule,  onwards  to  its  extreme  size 
or  complexity  of  structure  or  contents,  so,  it  is  very  probable,  from  the 
numerous  correspondences  between  them,  that  these  solid  tumours  also 
have  a  similar  beginning  in  some  detached  element,  or  tissue-germ,  or 
in  some  group  of  such  germs,  which  in  their  development  and  growth, 
may  coalesce,  and  then  may  appropriate,  or  exclude  for  absorption,  the 
intervening  substance. 

Thus,  in  the  form  of  erring  nuclei,  we  may,  I  think,  almost  apprehend 
the  structural  oiigin  of  these  cysts  and  tumours:  yet,  if  we  may,  the 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  elementary  structures  in  which 
they  begin  be  some  new  and  special  morbid  elements,  or  some  natural 
rudimental  structures  perverted  from  their  normal  course.     Rokitandejr, 
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in  his  explanation  of  ibe  cyst-formation,  implies  tbat  tbe  cyst  is  derived 
from  a  new  element.  Mr.  Simon,  speaking  of  the  eysts  of  the  kidney^ 
regards  them  as  "▼esicnlar  transformations  of  the  ultimate  strnctvre  of 
the  gland**;  and  to  this  view,  without  adopting  some  ingenious  supposi- 
tions which  he  has  connected  with  it,  I  would  adhere.  For,  unless  a 
cyst  or  a  solid  tumour  (assuming  this  mode  of  their  origin  to  be  correct) 
were  really  a  transformation  of  a  nucleus,  or  a  cell,  o€  the  part  in  which 
it  grows,  we  could  not  understand  the  very  general  similarity  that  we 
find,  between  the  contents  of  certain  cysts  and  the  secretions  or  struo- 
tnree  of  the  glands  in  or  near  which  they  occur;  nor  yet  the  likeness 
which  commonly  exists  between  the  solid  tumour  and  the  tissue  in  which 
it  is  imbedded.  These  things  are  as  if  tbe  first  beginning  of  the  abnor- 
mal growth  were  in  some  detached  element  of  the  natural  tissue,  which 
element,  being  penrerted  from  its  normal  course,  thencefbrward  mnlti' 
plies  and  grows,  conforming,  in  nearly  all  cases,  with  the  type,  in  minute 
structure  and  composition,  but  more  and  more  widely  deriating  from  it 
in  shape  and  size. 

Such  are  the  firsts,  and  such  the  speculations  that  we  may  entertain 
respecting  the  origin,  or,  at  least,  the  smallest  visible  beginning,  of  a 
cyst  or  an  innocent  solid  tumour.  Need  I  add  that  if  even  this  be  true, 
we  are  yet  far  from  the  explanation  of  the  cardinal  point  in  the. pathology 
of  tumours — their  continual  growing.  Why  should  these  detached 
tissue-germs,  or  any  less  minute  and  less  isolated  portion  of  an  organ, 
grow  while  all  other  germs  and  parts  that  are  most  like  them  remain 
unchanged?    I  have  already  confessed  my  ignorance. 

[The  particular  form  of  the  simple  or  barren  cysts  are  now  illustrated. 
Of  the  first  class  of  gaseous  cysts,  little  need  be  said;  these  scarcely 
deserve  notice.] 

Varieties  of  barren  cysts: — Gaseous:  Serous:  in  the  neck,  breast, 
gums,  Sfc:  Synonial:  Mucous:  Nabotkian,  Cowperian.  Sfc:  Sanguine- 
ous: Oleaginous:  Colloid:  Seminal — The  Serous  Cysts  are,  of  all  the 
order,  the  most  abundant.  Their  most  frequent  seats  are,  by  a  hundred- 
fold majority,  in  or  near  the  secreting  glands  or  membranes,  or  the  so- 
called  vascular  glands;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  part  in  which  they  may 
not  be  found.  Their  frequency  in  connexion  with  secreting  structures 
has  led  some  to  hold  that  they  are  all  examples  of  perverted  epithelial  or 
gland-cells;  but  their  occurrence  in  such  parts  as  bones  and  nerves, 
among  deep-seated  muscles,  and  in  fibrous  tumours,  makes  it  sure  that 
they  may  originate  independently  of  gland-cells;  though  why  any  element 
of  a  solid  tissue  should  retain  the  vesicular  form  which  it  has  in  its  germ- 
state,  and  in  that  form  grow,  we  cannot  tell. 

Of  this  numerous  gruup  of  serous  cysts,  however,  I  will  speak  at  pre- 
sent of  only  such  as  may  best  illustrate  their  general  pathology,  and  are 
of  most  importance  in  surgical  practice;  and  I  will,  to  these  ends,  refer 
chiefly  to  the  cysts  in  the  neck  and  in  the  mammary  gland. 

Single  serous  cysts  in  the  neck  form  what  have  been  called  **  hydro- 
celes of  the  neck,"  and  are  well  exemplified  by  a  specimen  in  the  muse- 
um. This  is  a  single  oval  C3rst,  with  thin,  flaccid,  membranous  walls, 
and  even  now,  after  shrinking,  measures  more  than  six  indies  in  its  chief 
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diameter.  It  was  Bnccessfully  removed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  from 
between  the  platysma  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles;  and  a  part  of  it 
is  said  to  have  passed  behind  the  ckvicle.  It  was,  filled  with  a  clear 
brownish  fluid. 

Such  cysts,  but  various  in  size  and  other  characters,  are  more  apt  to 
occur  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Some  of  these  cysts  in  the  neck  appear  to  be  transformations  of  vascu- 
lar tumours — i.  e.,  of  erectile  vascular  growths  or  naevi.  I  shall  refer 
to  this  point  again:  it  is  made  probable  by  the  close  connection  which 
some  of  these  cysts  have  with  large,  deep-seated  veins;  by  the  occasional 
opening  of  blood-vessels  into  their  cavities;  and  by  their  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly forming  portions  of  vascular  nsBvi.  Thus,  a  child,  three*  and  a 
half  years  old.  was  under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care  two  years  ago,  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  tumour  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek.  Such  a  swelling 
bad  existed  firom  birth,  but  it  had  of  late  enlarged  very  much.  It  was 
composed  of  a  cluster  of  close-set  cysts,  containing  coagulable  fluid;  but 
at  ito  upper  part  a  firmer  portion  of  its  mass  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
tortuous  and  dilated  blood-vessels,  like  those  of  a  naevus.  The  examina- 
tion made  of  it,  by  Mr.  Ooote,  after  its  removal,  was  such  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  had  origin  in  or  with  a  nsevns  growth; 
and  other  cases,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  speaking  of  erectile  tumours, 
have  confirmed  this  view,  especially*  some  of  those  which  are  published 
by  Mr.  Hawkins. 

But  when  we  have  separated  all  the  serous  cysts  in  the  neck  that  may 
be  referred  to  these  two  sources,  there  will  probably  still  remain  many 
that  we  can  assign  to  no  such  mode  of  origin,  and  which  at  present  we 
must  class  among  primary  or  autogenous  cysts,  independent  of  any  se- 
creting structure. 

Among  these  are  some  with  fluid  contents  of  peculiar  viscidity — ropy^ 
or  honey-like,  and -deriving  a  peculiar  aspect  from  including  abundant 
crystals  of  cholestearine.  Such  contents  may  occur,  perhaps,  in  any  cyst 
in  the  neck  or  elsewhere;  but  they  appear  to  be  comparatively  frequent 
at  or  near  the  front  of  the  larynx.  Here  is  such  a  dyst,  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone  of  a  sailor,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  in  whom  it  had 
existed  nearly  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  It  containe<l  a  brownish- 
yellow,  grumous,  honey-like  fluid,  with  abundant  crystals  of  cholestearine. 

Last  year  Mr.  Lawrence  had,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  a  pa- 
tient, thirty-five  years  old,  on  the  left  side  of  whose  neck,  directly  over 
and  closely  attached  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  was  a  smooth  oval 
tumour,  about  an  inch  in  length.  He  had  observed  a  regular  increase  of 
this  tumour  for  five  or  six  years;  but  its  bulk  and  deformity  alone  were 
inconvenient  Mr.  Lawrence  freely  cut  into  it,  and  let  out  a  thick 
honey-like  fluid,  in  which  large  groups  of  crystab  of  cholestearine  were 
visible  even  with  the  naked  eye.  The  cyst,  after  the  incision,  suppu- 
rated, and  then  the  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
quite  well. 

I  may  add  that  such  cysts  as  these  are  not  uncommon  near  the  gums, 
lying  usually  beneath  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
gum  to>  the  cheek.    Their  occasional  large  size,  and  their  thick*  walls  ob- 
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•oaring  the  Beiiie  of  flaetiiation.  may  make  them  at  fint  look  formidabla. 
A  woman,  thirty-eight  yean  old,  was  under  my  oare  laat  September,  in 
whom,  at  first  sight,  I  oonld  not  but  suppose  something  was  distending 
the  antram,  so  closely  was  the  deformity  of  the  face  due  to  such  diseases 
imitated.  Bat  the  swelling  was  soft  and  elastic,  and  projected  the  thin 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  half  empty  sac. 
I  cut  into  the  sac,  and  let  out  nearly  an  ounce  of  turbid  brownish  fluid, 
sparkling  with  crystals  of  cholestearine.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  <7»t 
rested  in  a  deep  excavation  on  the  surface  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
upper  jaw, — an  adaptation  of  shape  attained,  I  suppose,  as  the  result  of 
the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  cyst,  which  had  existed  six  years. 

At  ^nearly  the  same  time  a  young  man  was  under  my  care  with  a 
similar  swelling  of  larger  size,  which  he  ascribed  to  an  injury  of  the  gam 
or  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw  only  six  months  previously.  In  ne- 
ther of  the  cases  coald  I  find  any  disease  of  the  maxillary  bone;  but  I 
believe  it  sometimes  exists  in  intimate  oonnection  with  these  cysts. 

In  no  organ  is  the  fi>rmation  of  cysts  more  important  than  in  the 
mammary  gland.  Every  variety  of  them  may  be  fuund  here:  but  I  will 
speak  at  present  of  only  the  serous  cysts. 

Some  of  these  cysts  are  dilated  ducts,  or  portions  of  ducts  grown  into 
the  cyst-form.  During  lactation,  cysts  thus  derived  may  be  filled  with 
milk,  and  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  so  as  to  hold,  for  example,  a 
pint  or  more  of  milk.  In  other  cases  they  may  contain  the  remains  of 
milk,  as  fatty  matter,  epithelial  scales,  &c.;  or  they  may  be  filled  with 
transparent  watery  fluid,  without  coagulable  matter;  but  much  more 
C(Hnmon]y  they  contain  serous  fluid,  pure,  or  variously  tinged  with  blood 
or  its  altered  colouring  matter,  or  with  various  green,  or  brown,  or 
nearly  black  fluid. 

The  complete  proof  of  the  origin  of  some  of  these  cysts  as  dilated  por- 
tions of  ducts,  is,  that  by  piressare  they  may  be  emptied  through  the 
nipple,  or  that  bristles  may  be  passed  into  them  from  tiiie  orifices  of 
tubes.  But  although  these  fiusts  may  be  often  observed,  yet  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Birkett  in  thinking  that  the  majority  of  cysts  in  the  mammary 
gland  are  fi)rmed  in  the  manner  of  the  renal  cysts,  to  which,  indeed, 
they  present  many  points  of  resemblance. 

The  most  notable  instances  of  mammary  i^sts  are  those  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  glimd  is  found  beset  with  them.  This  may  oocur  while  the 
proper  substance  of  the  gland  appearsquite  healthy;  but  I  think  it  is 
more  commonly  e<mcurrent  with  a  contracted  and  partially  indurated 
state  of  the  gland, — a  state  which,  independent  of  the  cysts,  appeaxs 
similar  to  cirrhosis  of  the  ]iva';and  has,  I  think,  been,  named  drrhosis 
of  the  mammary  ^and.  Ite  coincidence  with  cysts  proves  its  nearer 
relation  to  that  shrivelled  and  contracted  state  of  the  granular  kidney 
with  which  the  renal  cysts  are  so  commonly  connected;  or,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  to  the  shrivelled,  indurated  state  of  the  lung  that  may  coincide 
with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

The  cysts  in  these  cases  are  usually  of  small  size,  thin-walled,  full  of 
yeUow,  brown,  green,  and  variously  deep-coloured  fluids, — fluids  that 
are  usually  turbid,  various  in  tinge  and  d^sity,  but  not  usually  much 
denser  tkan  serum.   They  do  not  lie  in  groups,  but  are  scattered  through. 
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it  may  be,  the  whole  extent  of  the  gland.  Similar  small  oysts  are  some- 
times found  in  connection  with  hard  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  in  this 
case  they  have  been  called  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  others  "  cancerous  hyda- 
tids:" but  their  proper  relation  in  such  cases  appears  to  be»  not  with  the 
cancer,  but  with  the  coincidently  shrivelled  gland. 

In  this  disease  of  the  mammary  gland  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  malignant  nature,  though  ihe  coincidence  with  cancer  appears  not 
rare.     Tet  the  diagnosis  between  it  and  cancer  is  not  always  clear. 

The  single  cysts  of  the  mammary  gland  may  become  enormous.  I 
know  not  what  boundary  may  be  set  to  their  possible  size;  but  I  find 
one  case  in  which  nine  pounds  of  limpid  "  serosity"  were  produced  in 
three  months,  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  thirty  years  old.  In  this  case 
the  walls  of  the  cyst  were  thin,  and  the  fluid  serous;  and  the  fact  illus- 
trates a  general  rule,  that  the  cysts  which  contain  the  simplest  fluids, 
and  which  have  the  simplest  walls,  are  apt  to  grow  to  the  largest  size: 
thickenings  of  cyst  walls,  and,  much  more,  their  calcification,  are  here, 
as  elsewhere,  signs  of  degeneracy,  and  of  loss  of  productive  power. 

It  would  appear  as  if  any  cyst  of  the  mammary  gland  might,  after 
some  time  of  existence  in  the  barren  state,  become  prolific,  and  bear  on 
its  inner  surface  growths  of  glandular  or  other  tissue. 

[As  to  the  Synovial  Cysts — ^under  this  head  may  be  included  all  the 
abnormal  burssB,  or,  as  tiiey  are  called,  ganglions.  These  seem  to  be 
merely  enlargements,  with  various  transformations,  of  the  bursas  natur- 
ally existing;  and  of  a  similar  character  are  the  bursse  forming  anew  in 
parts  subject  to  occasional  pressure.] 

Under  the  name  of  Mucous  Cysts  we  may  include  all  such  as  are 
formed  in  connection  with  simple  mucous  membranes,  or  with  glandular 
structures  which  we  call  mucous,  while  we  know  no  other  or  peculiar 
office  served  by  their  secretions. 

There  may  be  many  cysts  of  this  kind;  but  the  best  examples  appear 
to  be  those  that  may  be  named  Naboihian  and  Cowperian  cysts.  The 
former  probably  originate  in  cystic  degeneration  of  the  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane  about  the  cervix  uterL  Protruding,  either  alone,  or 
with  polypoid  outgrowths  of  the  mucous  membrane,  they  are  observed 
successively  enlarging,  then  bursting  and  discharging  their  mucous  con- 
tents, and  then  replaced  by  others  following  the  same  morbid  course. 
Or,  instead  of  clusters  of  such  cysts,  one  alone  of  larger  size  and  simpler 
structure  may  be  found. 

The  Cowperian  cysts  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Cowper's  or 
Duvemoy*s  glands  in  the  female.  Whether  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
duct,  or  from  cystic  transformation  of  the  elementary  structures  of  the 
gland,  cannot  be  yet  stated;  but  in  the  exact  position  of  the  Gowper's 
gland,  and  projecting  into  the  vagina  nearer  its  orifice,  a  cyst  is  often 
found,  of  regular  oval  shape,  thin  walled,  of  uncertain  size,  but  growing 
'  sometimes  to  the  capacity  of  a  pint.  Commonly  the  contents  of  such  a 
cyst  are  a  colourless,  pellucid,  or  opaline  ropy  fluid,  like  that  found  in 
the  closed-up  gall  bladder.  But  from  this  they  often  vary.  I  have 
seen  the  contents  of  such  cysts  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  like  the 
fluid  of  melanntio  tumours,  and  like  thick  turbid  coffiee;  or,  to  the  sight, 
VOL.  xxvu.  B  B 
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tbty  may  exactly  resemble  fluid  faecal  matter.  Moreorer,  tlese  cjsts 
are  very  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate.  Many  abscesses  projecting  into 
the  Tagina  have  in  tbese  their  origin;  and  the  treatowBt  these  abseeaseft 
receive  by  free  incisioii,  is,  I  believe,  appropriate  for  the  eysts  under  all 
conditions. 

Tfu  Sanguineous  Cysts,  or  cysts  eontaising  blood,  are,  probably,  in 
many  instances,  very  nearly  related  to  the  serois.  Some  may  be  explained 
by  an  accidental  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  a  serous  ,cyst;  an  event 
corresponding  with  the  transformatioa  of  a  common  hydrocele  into  an 
hmnatocele.  The  contents  of  some  of  these  cysts  are,  indeed,  just  like 
those  of  on  hsamatoeele;  with  fluid,  and  coagulated,  and  variously  de- 
oolorized  blood.  But  some  cysts  appear,  from  their  origin,  to  contain 
blood;  and  this  blood,  I  think,  always  remains  fluid  till  it  is  let  out, 
while  that  which  collects  by  hemorrhage  into  a  serous  cyst  is  generally 
partially  or  wholly  coagulated.  Some  of  these  cysts  with  -blood  are 
£ound  in  the  same  positions  and  circumstances  as  the  serous.  Thus,  in 
the  neck,  a  series  of  cases  of  blood-cyste  might  be  collected,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  serous  cysts  in  that  part,  and,  like  them,  probably 
derived  from  various  origins,  somte  lying  in  the  thyroid  gland*  some 
near  it,  some  traceable  to  connection  with  vascular  n»vi,  some  of  proper 
origin. 

Cysts  containing  oil  or  &tty  matter,  without  any  more  highly  organ- 
ized substance,  are  very  rare.  Many  contain  fatty  matters  mingled  with 
serous,  epithelial,  and  other  substances;  but  in  these  the  fatty  constituent- 
is  probably  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  other  contents.  Some, 
however,  appear  to  contain  fatty  matter  alone.  Mr.  Hxinter  preserved 
a  specimen  of  what  he  marked  as  "oil  from  an  adipose  eni^sted 
tumour.'^  It  was  taken,  I  believe,  from  a  cyst  that  grew  ''  between  the 
bony  orbit  and  the  upper  eyelid  "  of  a  young  gentleman.  When  recent,, 
it  was  described  as  ''  pure  oil,  perfectly  clear  and  sweet,  which  burnt 
with  a  very  clear  h'gh^  and  did  not  mix  with  aqueous  fluids,  and,  when 
exposed  to  cold,  became  as  solid  as  the  human  &t."^ 

Lately  Mr.  Wormald  removed  a  small  cyst  from  a  woman's  breast, 
the  contents  of  which  appeared  to  be  pure  oily  matter,  that  congealed 
into  a  snbstan(»  like  lard,  and  contained  crystals  &f  margarine,  but  no 
organized  corpuscles. 

Colloid  Cysts  are  at  present  a  yerj  ill-defined  group;  the  term  **  col- 
loid **  being  used  by  Frerichs,  and  other  recent  German  writers,  for  all 
those  morbid  materials  that  are  pellucid,  jelly-like,  flickering,  half-solid, 
or  more  or  leas  closely  resembling  the  material,  found  in  gelatiniform, 
alveolar,  or  ooHoid  eanoer.  Such  a  material  is  common  in  the  cysts  of 
bronchoceles,  and  in  those  of  the  kidneys,  especially,  I  think,  in  those 
yrhioh  are  not  associated  with  contraction  of  the  renal  substance,  and 
which  Baillie,  and  other  writers  of  his  time,  described  as  hydated  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  may  pres^fit  the  most  diverse  oonditionsi 
may  be  of  all  densities,  from  that  of  dilute  eeram  to  that  of  a  firm  jelly; 
may  range  between  pellucidity  and  the  thickest  turbidness;  may  be  of 
all  hues  of  yellow,  oUve-green,  orange,  biown,  pink,  and  nearly  black. 
The  thick  and  pelliieid  contents  of  such  renal  cysts  are  enumerated  a& 
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exmmples  of  colloid  matter — bo  are  the  contents  of  rannlsB,  and  of  many 
ImrBtt;  but  the  tjpe  is  the  material  of  the  so-called  colloid  cancer.  This, 
hqwerer,  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  course  of  lectures;  and  I 
shall  pass  by  it,  referring  to  the  already  cited  works  of  Freriehs  and 
Hokitansky,  and  to  that  of  Brudi,  for  the  best  information  yet  supplied. 
The  last  group  of  cysts  of  which  I  shall  now  speak  includes  such  as 
contain  secreted  fluids,  like  those  of  the  glands,  by  the  dilated  ducts  or 
transformed  elements  of  which  they  are  formed.  Such  are  the  ^sts  in 
the  breast  that  contain  milk,  and  probably  many  instances  of  ranula. 
The  origin  of  the  former  is,  probably,  in  dilatation  of  lactiferous  duets; 
that  of  the  latter  is  uncertain.  But  the  examples  of  this  group,  of 
"which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak,  are  the  seminal  cysts,  includ- 
ing under  this  name  those  that  are  usually  called  encysted  hydroceles,  or 
hydroceles  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Their  various  forms  are  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Curling,  and  are  well  illustrated  by  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College.  They  are  usually  thin-walled  spherical  or  oval  cysts, 
imbedded  in,  and  loosely  connected  with,  the  tissue  of  the  cord.  Their 
most  frequent  seat  is  just  above  the  epididymis,  but  they  may  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fibro' 
cellular  tissue,  and  may  be  lined  with  delicate  tesselated  epithelium. 
Their  contents  are  usually  a  colourless  slightly  opaline  fluid,  like  water 
with  which  a  little  fluid  has  been  mingled. — Medical  Gazette,  June  6, 
1851,  p.  988. 

[Having  traced  and  illustrated  the  formation  of  simple  and  barren 
cysts — the  highest  of  which  seem  to  be  those  which  secrete  a  seminal 
fluid,  and  those  which  are  lined  by  a  complete  secretiDg  epithelium — 
Mr.  Paget  now  proposes  to  describe  the  cysts  which  produce  more  highly 
oi^nized,  and  even  vascular,  structures;  or,  as  they  may  be  termed 
generally,  proliferous  cysts.] 

Compound  or  proliferous  cysts — Distinction  from  clustered  cysts — 
Modes  of  origin,  1.  Cysts^  having  cysts  developed  in  or  upon  their 
walls;  exemplijied  in  ilte  proliferous  ovarian  cysts,  and  the  cystic  disease 
of  the  chorion.  2.  Cysts,  having  glandular  or  other  vascular  growths 
springing  from  their  walls;  as  exemplified  in  the  **serocystic  sarcomata" 
of  the  breasti,  the  lip,  and  other  parts.  3.  Cysts,  with  cancerous  growths 
from  their  walls.  4.  Cutaneous  cysts,  in  the  ovary,  brow,  (fV.^—Of  the 
first  formatiim  of  cysts  that  may  be  proliferous  I  need  not  speak;  for,  as 
&r  as  is  at  present  known,  they  may  be  formed  exactly  as  the  barren 
cysts  are.  A  cyst  may  be  prolifrarous  in  whichever  of  the  plans  described 
in  the  last  lecture  it  may  have  had  its  origin.  Thus,  1,  bursse,  formed 
by  expansion  and  rarefying  of  areolar  spaces,  may  be  found  with  organ- 
ised,  pendulous,  at  loose  growths  from  their  walls.  2.  Among  the  cysta 
formed  by  growth  of  natural  cavities  or  obstructed  duets,  we  have  in- 
stances of  surpassing  proliferous  power  in  the  ovarian  cysts  from 
Graafian  vesicles,  and  of  less  power  in  some  oases  of  dilated  lactiferona 
tubes  and  dilated  veins.  And  3.  Among  the  autogenous  cysts  we  find, 
in  the  breast  and  other  glands,  some  of  the  principal  examples  from 
which  the  following  history  of  proliferous  cysts  will  be  derived. 

The  account  given  in  the  last  lecture  oi  the  modes  of  origin  of  barxoi 
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cysts  may  therefore,  so  for  as  the  oyst  is  concerned,  suffice  for  the  prv' 
liferons;  and  I  shidl  now  need  to  speak  of  only  the  intra-cystic  prodac- 
tions,  the  differences  of  which .  may  decide  the  grouping  of  the  whole 
division  of  proliferous  cysts. 

1.  The  first  group  includes  the  cysts  which  have  others  gbowing  in  or 
upon  their  walls.  Of  these,  two  chief  examples  are  presented,  in  the 
complex  ovarian  cysts,  and  in  the  cystic  disease  of  the  chorion  or  "hyda- 
tid mole." 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  complex  ovarian  cysts  have  been  de- 
scribed to  the  very  life  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  knowledge  of  their  true  pathology.  But,  since  his  minute  de- 
scription of  them  is  or  should  be  well  known,  I  will  more  briefly  ssj 
that,  according  to  his  arrangement,  we  may  find  in  these  proliferous 
ovarian  cysts  two  principal  or  extreme  forms  of  endogenous  cysts; 
namely,  those  that  are  broad-based  and  spheroidal,  imitating  more  or 
less  the  characters  of  the  parent  cyst^  and  those  that  are  slender,  pedun- 
culated, clustered,  and  thin-walled.  Between  these  forms,  indeed, 
many  transitional  and  many  mixed  forms  may  be  found;  yet  it  is  conve- 
nient to  distinguish  the  two  extremes. 

The  general  characters  of  this  disease  constituting  the  hydatid  mole, 
are  well  known.  A  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  chorion  is  covered 
with  pellucid  vesicle,  with  limpid  contents,  borne  on  long,  slender,  and 
often  branching  pedicles.  The  cysts  are  usually  oval  or  pyriform;  their 
walls  are  clear,  or  have  minute  opaque  dots;  they  may  either  be  simple 
or  may  bear  others  projecting  from  their  walls.' 

Dr.  Mettenheimer  has  found  that  the  minute  dots  besetting  these 
cysts  are  villous  processes,  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  natural  cho- 
rion, and  growing  from  the  walls  of  the  cysts,  either  outwardly  or  into 
their  cavities.  In  these  villi  he  traced  the  development  of  cysts.  In 
their  natural  state,  they  may  be  described  as  filiform  or  clavate  pro- 
cesses, often  branching  and  bearing  bud-like  projections,  and  composed 
of  dimly-granular  substance,  in  which  are  imbedded  minute  nucleated 
cells.  In  this  cystic  disease,  vesicular  bodies  may  be  seen  scattered 
among  the  cells  in  the  villi,  which  bodies  are  distinguished  from  the  cells 
by  their  pellucidity,  their  larger  size,  and  double  contours;  but,  from 
the  cells  to  thpse,  every  gradation  may  be  so  traced  as  to  leave  scarcely 
a  doubt  that  the  vesicles  are  derived  from  cells  deviating  from  their  nor- 
mal characters.  Thns  in  some  of  the  cells  the  contents  are  seen  lighter 
and  less  granular;  in  some  they  have  entirely  disappeared,  without 
increase  of  size;  and  then,  when  their  contents  are  thus  become  uniformly 
pellucid,  and  they  have  acquired  the  character  of  vesicles,  the  cells  ap- 
pear to  grow,  while  their  walls  become  stronger,  and  they  acquire  such  a 
size  that  they  are  recognised  as  very  small  cysts,  similar,  in  all  but  their 
size,  to  those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Now,  though  this  formation  of  cysts  has  been  traced  by  Mettenheimer 
only  in  the  villi  which  grow  on  the  cysts  themselves,  and  therefore,  so  to 
speak,  only  in  the  )»roduction  of  the  cysts  of  the  second  and  later  gene- 
rations, yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  cysts  in  the  diseased 
chorion  are  formed  in  its  own  villi  after  the  same  manner.  For  the  villi 
borne  on  the  cysts  are,  in  all  essential  characters,   like  those  natural  to 
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-ihe  chorion;  and  ihe  cysts  of  all  generations  are  equally  like.  The  whole 
process  may^  therefore,  be  probably  thus  described: — Certain  of  the  cells 
in  the  proper  villi  of  the  chorion,  deviating  from  their  cell-form,  and 
incr^ifiing  disproportionately  in  size,  form  cysts,  which  remain  connected 
by  the  gradually  elongated  and  hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  villi.  '  *  On 
the  outer  surface  of  the  new-formed  cysts,  each  of  which  would,  as  it 
were,  repeat  the  chorion  and  surpass  its  powers,  a  new  vegetation  of  villi 
fipronts  out,  of  the  same  structure  as  the  proper  villi  of  the  chorion.  In 
these  begins  again  a  similar  development  of  cysts;  and  so  on,  ad  injini- 
turn,"  Each  cyst,  as  it  enlarges,  seems  to  lead  to  the  wasting  of  the 
cells  around  it;  and  then,  moving  away  from  the  villus  in  which  it  was 
formed,  it  draws  out  the  base  of  the  villus,  which  strengthens  itself,  and 
forms  the  pedicle  on  which  the  cyst  remains  suspended. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  minute  structure  and  formation  of  the 
^cystic  disease  of  the  chorion:  and  perhaps  no  instance  could  afford  a  bet- 
ter confirmation  of  the  production  of  cysts  by  the  enormous  growth  of 
elementary  cells,  or  a  better  type  of  the  capacity  of  cysts  thus  formed  to 
produce  structures  resembling  those  in  the  abnormities  of  which  them- 
49elve8  originated.  A  similar  capacity  is  among  the  characters  of  all  the 
cysts  of  which  I  shall  next  have  to  speak. 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  cysts  that  are  proliferous 
with  vascular  growths  from  their  internal  snrfieices. 

The  first  group  of  them  may  include  those  that  bear  glandular  growths 
— the  "glandular  proliferous  cysts,"  as  we  may  call  them,  because  the 
minute  stnicture  of  the  substance  growing  into  them  is,  in  its  perfect 
state,  exactly  comparable  with  that  of  a  secreting  or  vascular  gland. 

Such  cysts  form  part  of  the  group  to  which  the  name  of  *'  sero-cystic 
sarcoma"  was  given  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  who  first  clearly  distinguished 
them.  They  are  also  part  of  those  which  furnished  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  the 
chief  grounds  for  his  well-known  theory  of  the  formation  of  solid 
tumours — a  theory  which,  in  r^ard  to  at  least  these  growths,  has  good 
ioundation. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  formation  of  glandular  proliferous  cysts  are  the 
mammary  and  thyroid  glands.  Their  history  in  the  thyroid,  in  which 
their  formation  scarcely  passes  the  bounds  of  health,  is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  often  cited  works  of  Frerichs  and  B^kitansky,  .to  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Simon  on  the  natural  structure  of  the  gland,  I 
must,  for  brevity's  sake,  refer. 

Now,  from  some  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  cyst,  a  vascular  growth 
may  spring;  and,  gradually  increasing  at  a  rate  beyond  that  of  the  in- 
crease of  ti^e  cyst,  it  fills  more  and  more  of  the  cavity.  At  length,  the 
growth  wholly  excludes  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  its  surfaces 
come  in  contact  with  the  remainder  of  the  cyst- walls.  The  growth  may 
now  coalesce  with  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  form  one  solid  tumour,  en- 
closed in  and  connected  with  them,  just  as  ordinary  solid  tumours  are 
invested  and  connected  with  their  fibro-cellular  capsules.  Or,  growing 
yet  further  and  more  rapidly,  the  growth,  hitherto  intra-cystic,  may 
protrude  through  its  cyst-walls  and  the  superjacent  integuments, — ^pro- 
truding through  them  like  a  hernia  of  the  brain,  growing  exuberantly 
«ver  the  adjacent  skin,  and,  like  such  a  hernia,  reproduced  when  cut  away. 
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The  tiDie  in  which  these  changes  may  be  accomplished  is  extremely 
▼arions.  Usually,  the  incresfie  of  the  intra-cystic  growth  appears  to  be 
painless,  and  it  may  be  very  slow:  ten  years  or  more  may  pass  with 
little  change;  'but  the  increase  is  generally  faster,  and  it  often  shows  an 
accelerating  rate;  so  that,  late  in  the  disease,  the  progress  is  extremely 
quick)  even  qnicker  than  that  of  most  cancerons  growths. 

3.  I  have  said  we  may  not  jastly  regard  these  recurring  cystic  growths 
as  examples  of  malignant  disease;  yet  the  fact  had  better  be  here  in- 
serted, that  their  mode  of  growth  may  be  imitated  by  genuine  cancerous 
diseases. 

Cancerous  growths  may  be  found  in  cysts  under  at  least  two  different 
ctrcumstances, — namely,  in  cysts  that  of  themselves  appear  innocent,  and 
in  Cysts  produced  within  cancers. 

Of  the  former  mode  of  growth  we  have  examples  sometimes  in  ovarian 
cysts.  Well-marked  cancerous  growths,  usually  of  the  medullary  or  the 
alveolar  form,  may  grow  from  their  walls;  and  herein  is  the  best — ^perhaps 
the  only  unexceptionable — instance  of  the  transformation  of  an  innocent 
into  a  malignant  tumour. 

The  seoond  mode  of  production  of  intra-cystic  cancers  is  best  shown  in 
some  examples  of  medullary  tumours  of  the  testicle.  In  these  we  may 
nee  a  repetition,  so  far  as  the  outline  plan  is  concerned,  of  the  intra-cystic 
production  of  thyroid  gland.  The  great  mass  of  the  medullary  disease 
includes  smaller  masses,  completely  incapsnled  with  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
and  commonly  presenting  a  lobed  and  laminated  form,  at  once  reminding 
us  of  the  intra-cystic  mammary  glandular  growths,  and  justifying  the 
application  to  them  of  the  pr^idples  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's  theory  of  the 
growth  of  cancers. 

In  these  medullary  testicles  the  intra-cystic  medullary  growths  hare 
usually  filled  the  cysts  and  coalesced  with  their  walls.  In  rare  casea 
one  can  discern  how  the  growths  spring  up  as  spheroidal,  or  as  peduncu- 
lated, branching,  and  grouped,  processes  from  the  interior  of  the  cysts. 
This  condition  is  peculiarly  well  shown  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  clitoris, 
in  which  the  whole  of  that  organ  is  occupied  or  concealed  by  a  cancerous 
mass  inclosing  several  distinctly  walled  cysts,  which  are  half  filled  with 
small,  soft,  and  lobed  cancerous  intra-cystic  growths. 

A  further  consideration  of  this  matter  would  be  out  of  place  in  leo- 
tures  on  innocent  tumours. 

4.  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  cutaneous  proliferous  cysts^- 
i.  e.,  of  cysts  on  whose  inner  walls  a  tissue  grows  having  more  or  less  the 
structare  and  the  productive  properties  of  the  skin. 

Instances  of  these  in  a  perfect  state  are  rare.  In  the  large  majority  of 
eases  the  cutaneous  structure,  if  it  were  ever  present,  has  degenerated  or 
disappeared;  and  we  recognise  the  relations  and  import  of  the  cysts  only 
throng  their  containing  epidermal  and  sebaceous  materials,  of  which 
the  production  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  tissues  of  the  skin. 

Among  the  parts  in  which  these  skin-bearing  cysts  may  be  found  are 
some  that  have  no  natural  connection  with  the  skin.  Thus  (a)  they  are 
frequent  in  the  ovaries:  one  or  more  Graafian  vesicles  enlarge  and  grow, 
and  then,  apparently  produce  on  their  inner  surface  a  growth  of  skin, 
with  its  layer  of  cutis,  subcataaeous  &t,  epidenniB,  and  all  the  minsta 
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aqspended  oigans  of  tbe  proper  integument  of  the  body:  or  (5)  such  cysts 
may  form  in  the  sabcataneons  tissue.  They  are,  indeed,  rare  in  this 
tissfte  in  man,  except  in  cases  of  congoiital  growth;  bat  in  the  little 
eyats  that  are  fonnd  at  or  soon  after  birth,  about  die  brow,  or  in  or  near 
the  orbit,  the  inner  snrfaoe  is  often  perfectly  cutaneous;  and  Lebert  has 
detected  in  such  cysts  all  the  minute  structures  and  organs  of  the  skin< 
Some  sindlar  specimens  of  cysts  lined  with  skin  are  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College.  These  were  tn^ein  from  H^e  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  cow 
and  of  an  ox;  and  in  some  of  them  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  outer  hairy  integument  of  the 
animal. — Med,  Gazette,  June  20,  1851,  p.  1057. 

Fmtty  Tumoun — Their  caps^de^  or  inve^ng  tissues,  as  an  example  of 
those  generaHy  connected  with  titnocejit  tumours — Causes. — Among  the 
tolid  tumours,  the  first  that  may  be  considered  is  the  fatty  or  adipose 
tamo«ir,-r-the  lipoma  of  some,  the  steatoma  of  others;  the  most  simple 
in  its  texture;  the  most  like  the  naturad  parts;  the  least  liable  to  variai 
tions; — >a  morbid  growth  so  well  known,  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  to 
impart  any  interest  to  an  account  of  k. 

Fatty  tumours  are,  I  believe,  always  invested  with  a  capsule  or  cover* 
ing  of  fibro-eellular  tissue:  and  of  these  capsules,  since  they  exist  with 
most  of  the  innocent  tumours,  I  may  speak  now  once  for  alL  The 
capsule,  then,  pf  sm(dL  &  tumour  is  usually  a  layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
well  OTgaaised,  dry,  and  containing  blood-vessels  proportioned  to  the 
«ze  of  the  tumour.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  fibro-oellular  tissue 
of  the  part  in  which  the  tumour  grows,  increased  and  often  strengthened 
in  adaptation  to  the  bulk  and  other  circumstances  of  its  contents.  It 
grows  with  the  tumour,  invests  it,  and  at  once  connects  it  with  the 
adjacent  tissues,  and  separates  it  from  them, — as  e.  g.,  similar  fibro- 
eeUular  tissue  does  each  muscle  in  a  limb.  Its  adhesion  to  both  the 
tumour  and  the  parts  around  it  is  more  intimate  than  that  of  its  layers 
to  one  another;  so  that  when  such  tumours  are  cut  into,  they  may  be 
dislodged  by  splitting  the  layers  of  their  capsule,  and  leaving  some  of  it 
on  the  tumour,  and  some  in  the  cavity  from  which  the  tumour  is  ex> 
tracted.  This,  at  least,  can  be  done  easily  unless  the  tumour  has  been 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  may  thicken  the  capsule  and  make  all 
its  parts  adherent  to  one  another,  and  to  the  tissues  on  either  side  of  it. 

In  Uie  capsule,  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  tumour  usually  first 
ramify.  One  principal  artery,  indeed,  commonly  passes  straightway 
into  the  tumour  at  its  deepest  part,  but  the  rest  branch  in  the  capsule, 
especially  in  any  thicker  parts  of  it  that  lie  in  the  spaces  between  pro- 
jecting lobes  of  the  tumour.  Hence,  with  the  partitions  of  the  tumour 
that  are  derived  from  the  capsule,  the  blood-vessels  pass  into  its  substance. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  these  tumours,  few  things  can  be  more 
obscure.  Nearly  all  knowledge  on  this  point  is  negative.  The  growth 
may  have  followed  an  injury,  and  we  may  call  this  the  cause  of 
its  formation;  but  we  can  give  no  explanation  why  such  an  event  as  an 
injury,  which  usually  produces  only  a  transitory  impairment  of  nutrition, 
or  a  trivial  inflammation,  should,  in  these  cases,  give  rise  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  oonstantly-growiBg  mass  of  £at. 
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FUmhcelbdar  tumours-^  Distinffuished  Jrom  corresponding  outgrowths 
— Their  general  and  minute  structure, — [In  considering  tiie  fibrocelln]ar 
tnmonr,  Mr.  Paget  remarks  upon  the  singularity  of  its  rarity,  espe- 
dally  as  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed  is  so  abnndant.  For  ten 
tumours  formed  of  fat  or  cartilage  we  do  not  find  more  than  one  of 
this  kind.] 

As  in  Uie  last  species,  so  in  this,  we  find  instances  of  both  ontgrowtii9 
and  tumours, — ^i.  e.,  of  both  continuous  and  discontinuous  overgrowths. 
The  former  are,  indeed,  abundant;  for,  among  ihem,  as  being  formed 
chiefly  of  overgrowing  fibro-oellular  tissue,  we  must  enumerate,  1st. 
nearly  all  the  softer  lands  of  polypi,  such  as  the  mucous  or  gelatinous 
polypi  V)f  the  nose,  and  the  polypi  of  the  external  auditory  meatus; 
2ndly.  the  various  cutaneous  outgrowths,  snch  as  occur  in  the  scrotum, 
labia,  nymphiB,  clitoris,  and  more  rarely  in  other  parts;  and,  as  hardly 
to  be  defined  away  from  these,  the  warty  and  condylomatous  growths  of 
skin;  and,  3rdly,  the  overgrowths  of  scars,  the  chek»id  tumours  as  they 
are  named;  for  in  all  these  we  find  overgrowing  tissue,  resembling,  for 
the  most  port,  the  fibro-cellular  in  a  more  or  less  developed  state.  ' 

The  form  in  which  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  are  most  frequently  seen 
is  that  of  oval  or  round  masses  of  soft,  elastic,  dose,  and  pliant  tissue, 
smooth  and  uniform,  or,  when  they  grow  among  yielding  parts,  deeply  and 
variously  lobed.  Their  exterior  surface  is  connected  with  the  adjacent 
parts  by  a  capsule  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which  generally  splits  resulily. 
When  handled  they  feel  peculiarly  tense  and  elastic;  their  outer  surfetoe 
may  shine  like  a  thin  sac  full  of  fluid.  On  their  sections  we  see  opaque 
white  bands,  intersecting  a  shining  succulent  basis  substance,  of  serous- 
yellow  or  greenish  yellow  tint.  Through  this  basis  the  bands  course  in 
circles  or  wavy  lines,  or  form  complete  partitions,  or,  in  the  smaller 
lobes  of  the  tumour,  they  run  without  order,  only  forming  white  marks 
on  the  yellow  ground  colour,  but  giving  no  appearance  of  grain,  or  of 
regularly  fibrous  structure. 

The  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  the  basis-substance  of  these  tumours, 
makes  them  look,  at  first,  like  fat;  it  is  due,  however,  not  to  fat,  but  to 
a  serous  or  synovia-like  fluid,  which  is  infiltrated  through  the  substance 
of  the  tumour.  The  mass  is  just  like  anasarcous  cellular  tissue;  most  of 
all  like  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  back,  as  one  sees  it  dis- 
sected in  a  dropsical  body.  When  such  a  tumour  is  cut  through  or 
sliced,  the  clear  yellow  fluid  oozes  from  it,  or  may  be  abundantly  pressed 
out,  while  the  filamentous  tissue  contracting  becomes  denser  and  more 
compact,  and  more  uniformly  opaque  white,  like  that  of  the  softer  varie> 
ties  of  fibrous  tumour.  It  is  to  these  last-named  tumours,  indeed,  that 
the  fibro-cellular  have  the  nearest  relations,  and  into  them  that  they 
"  pass"  through  gradational  specimens;  but  there  is  just  the  same  dijQfer- 
ence,  as  well  as  just  the  same  relation,  between  these  kinds  of  tumours, 
as  there  is  between  the  natural  fibro-cellular  and  fibrous  tissues,  and 
there  is  a  similar  propriety  in  distinguishing  them. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  display  the 
filamentous  tissue  or  appearance  characteristic  of  that  after  which  they 
are  named.  In  many  cases,  or  in  many  parts,  parallel,  soft,  undulating 
filaments  are  found  collected  in  fiisciculi,  which  interlace,  and  from  which 
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single  filaments  can  often  be  traced  out;  or,  where  this  is  not  seen,  the 
texture  looks  filamentous,  throngh  markings  or  wrinkles  of  its  surface. 
The  best  developed  and  most  filamentous  tissue  is  in  the  intersecting 
white  bands:  but  similar  tissue  is  present  everywhere. 

The  homology  of  these  tumours,  in  respect  of  tissue,  is  just  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  fatty  tumours.  In  chemical  analysis  they  may  yield 
gelatine  from  the  well'formed  fibro-ceilular  tissue;  but  I  believe  they 
yield  much  more  albuminous  matter  from  their  imperfectly  developed 
tissue,  and  from  the  serous  fluid  that  is  soaked  in  them. 

In  general,  there  is  nearly  complete  uniformity  through  the  whole  mass 
of  one  of  these  tumours;  oftentimes,  however,  different  portions  are  more 
or  less  oedematous  (if  I  may  so  call  them);  and,  which  is  more  remarka- 
ble, portions  of  cartilage,  sometimes  partially  ossified,  may  be  found  in 
them.  I  have  twice  seen  this.  In  the  first  case,  nodules  of  cartilage 
were  imbedded  in  a  fibro-oellular  tumour  that  grew  in  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe;  and  in  the  second,  (a  similar  tumour  from  the  thigh),  a  portion 
of  its  sur^e,  and  one  of  its  diief  partitions,  were  formed  wiUi  cartilage 
partially  ossified. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  fibro-cellular  tumours  appear  to  be  the 
scrotum,  the  labium,  or  the  tissues  by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  the  deep- 
seated  intermuscular  spaces  in  the  thigh,  and  the  scalp.  They  may 
occur,  probably,  in  many  other  parts;  but  either  they  particularly  affect 
these,  or  else  a  singular  chance  has  shown  them  to  me  in  these  situations 
almost  alone. 

Pctmfid  subcutaneous  tumours — Their  usual  seats  and  structures —  TTieir 
painfumess — Its  supposed  relation  to  nerves  enclosing,  or  adjacent  to, 
them — Differences  between  these  tumours  and  the  "neuromata** — Proba- 
ble neuralgic  nature  of  the  pain. — Painfnl  subcutaneous  tumours  form 
a  group  peculiar  for  the  pain  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  which 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  giving  a  description  of  them  separate  from 
that  of  the  fibro-cellular  and  fibrous  tumours,  with  which,  considering 
their  other  characters,  they  might  be  placed. 

The  painful  subcutaneous  tumour,  or  tubercle,  has  been  often  well 
described  in  relation  to  its  general  characters.  Its  intense  painfulness 
was  too  striking  to  escape  observation.  It  was  described  by  A.  Petit, 
Gheselden,  Camper,  and  others;  but  the  first,  and  to  this  time,  the  best, 
general  account  of  the  disease,  drawn  from  many  instances,  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Wood  in  1812.  Dupnytren  added  many  instances  to 
those  which  he  copied  from  Mr.  Wood's  paper,  and  made  the  disease 
much  more  widely  known. 

The  especial  seat  of  growth  of  these  little  tumours  is,  as  their  name 
implies,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellolar  and  adipose  tissue.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower:  very  rarely  they  occur 
on  the  trunk,  or  the  face.  They  are  about  four  times  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  begin  to  form  before  adult 
life,  or  after  the  commencement  of  old  age.  It  is  seldom  that  local 
injury,  or  any  other  cause,  can  be  assigned  for  their  occurrence. 

The  tumour  usually  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  scarcely  prominent;  it 
has  a  capsule  loosely  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  parts,  unless  it 
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be  to  the  eatis,  to  which  it  Biay  be  tightly  fixed,  and  which,  in  sacfa. 
cases,  is  generally  thin,  tense,  polished,  and  like  a  superficial  scar. 
Sometimes  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  over  and  aroand  the 
tumour  are  enlarged  and  tortuous,  like  ihose  near  a  cutaneous  n»Tms; 
but,  else,  all  the  adjacent  parts  appear  heal^y. 

Tumours  of  this  kind  rarely  exceed  half  an  indi  ia  diameter;  they  are 
usually  spheroidal,  oval,  or  eylindriform;  they  are  firm,  nearly  hard, 
tense,  and  very  elastic  Their  outer  surface  is  usually  smooth,  bright, 
yellowish,  or  greyish,  or  pure  white;  and  their  sections  have  the  same 
aspect  and  consistence,  or  are  varied  by  an  obscure  appearance  of  pure 
white  fibres  traversing  a  greyish  basis. 

The  characteristic  of  all  these  tumours  is  their  pain, — ^pain  which 
may  precede  all  notice  of  the  tumour,  or  may  not  commence  till  much 
later,  or  may  be  contemporary  with  it,  but  which,  when  once  it  has  set 
in,  may  rise  to  very  agony,  such  as  I  suppose  is  not  equalled  by  any 
other  morbid  growth.  It  is  not  often  constant;  but  generally,  without 
evident  cause,  or  with  only  a  slight  touch  of  the  tumour,  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  begins,  and,  gradually  increasing,  soon  reaches  a  terrible  severity^ 
Beginning  at  or  near  the  tumour,  it  gradually  extends  into  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  often  flashing,  like  electric  shocks,  from  one  part  of  the 
Hmb  to  another,  or  to  the  whole  trunk.  Such  a  paroxysm  may  con- 
tinue for  a  few  minutes,  or  for  several  hours,  and  then  it  gradually  sub- 
sides, leaving  the  parts  sore  and  tender.  While  it  lasts,  the  tumour, 
whatever  may  be  its  condition  at  other  times,  is  always  exquisitely  sen* 
sitive;  the  muscles  of  the  limb  may  act  with  irregular  spasms,  or 
general  convulsions,  like  those  of  an  epileptic  seizure,  may  ^isne. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  tumour  itself  swells,  the  blood-vessels  around  it 
become  larger  and  more  tortuous,  i»d  the  skin  becomes  oedematous  or 
counted,  imitating  the  change  which  sometimes  ensues  in  a  neuralgic 
part.  There  are  many  diversities  in  the  characters  and  modes  of  the 
pain;  bot  this  belongs  to  all  the  instances  of  it, — that  its  intensity  is 
altogether  diiproportionate  to  its  apparent  cause,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  anything  that  can  be  seen  in  the  structure  or  relations  of 
the  tumour. 

This  pain  suggests  interesting  questions  in  relation  to  the  pathology 
of  all  tumours;  but,  before  considering  it,  let  me  add  some  fitcts  to 
complete  the  history  of  these.  They  appear  usually  to  be  of  very  slow 
growth.  I  removed  one  from  the  leg  of  an  elderly  woman,  who  had 
noticed  a  gradual  increase  of  it  for  ten  years;  yet,  at  last,  it  was  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  oth^  cases  they  may  more  quickly 
attain  the  same  size;  but  this  seems  the  limit  of  their  size;  and  for 
any  number  of  years,  they  may  remain  sources  of  intense  pain,  and  yet 
undergo  no  apparent  change  of  size  or  structure.  They  are  usufdly 
single.  I  have  found  only  one  case  in  which  more  than  one  existed:  in 
this  case  three  lay  close  together  over  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  When 
exdsed,  they  are  not  apt  to  recur.  I  removed  one  from  the  back  of  the 
leg  of  a  lady  twenty -eight  years  old,  from  whom,  two  years  previously, 
a  similar  growth  was  excised  from  the  same  part.  After  the  first  opem- 
tion  the  pain  was  scarcely  changed;  after  the  second  it  oeased,  and  never 
vetutned.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  removed  two  painful  tumours^  at  an  inter- 


▼111  of  ft  ytor,  froih  a  young  lady's  leg;  but  these  are  the  otily  insianoes  of 
apt>arent  recurrence  that  I  have  fonnd.  .  I  believe  that  they  have  no 
tendency  to  nlcerate,  gt  to  assnme  any  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
malignant  disease. 

In  considering,  now,  the  piunfulness  of  these  tumours,  the  first  ques- 
tion is  their  relation  to  nerves:  are  nerves  involved  in  them  ?  and  do 
they,  as  Yelpeau  seems  to  hold,  differ  from  neuromata — ^i.  e.,  from  the 
fibrous  or  fibro>celluIar  tumours  within  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves — only 
in  their  position?  Are  they  only  tumours  within  tihe  superficial  or  subcu- 
taneous nerves? 

The  general  opinion  is  against  this  supposition.  Dupuytren  says  that 
he  dissected  several  of  these  tumours  with  minute  care,  and  never  saw 
even  the  smallest  nervous  filaments  adhering  to  their  surface.  I  have 
sought  them  with  as  little  success  with  the  microscope.  Of  course,  I  may 
have  overlooked  uerFC-fibres  that  really  existed.  It  is  very  hard  to 
prove  a  negative  in  such  cases;  and  cases  of  genuine  neuroma,  i.  e.,  of  a 
fibrous  tumour  within  the  sheath  of  a  nerve,  do  sometimes  occur  which 
exactly  imitate  the  oases  of  painful  subcutaneous  tumour.  Such  a  case 
was  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care  last  autumn.  An  elderly  gentleman  had 
for  two  years  observed  a  small  subcutaneous  tumour  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle.  It  was  easily  moveable,  and,  till 
within  the  last  three  months,  had  not  been  inooDvenient;  but  at  this 
time  it  became  the  seat  and  source  of  pain  exactly  like  that  of  a  painful 
subcutaneous  tumour.  It  was  removed;  and  I  was  able  to  trace,  with 
the  microscope,  an  exceedingly  slender  nerve,  the  filaments  of  which  were 
spread  out  over  one  part  of  the  tumour.  The  tumour  was  within  the 
neurilemma,  and  was  uniformly  firm,  elastic,  yellowish,  and  composed  of 
well-formed  fibrous  tissue. 

Many  that  have  been  called  painful  subcutaneous  tumours  may  have 
been  such  neuromata  as  this  was.  Still,  I  am  disposed  to  think  'that 
most  of  them  are  only  so  connected  with  nerves,  as  ordinary  innocent 
tumours  are,  that  receive  a  few  nerve-fibres  in  their  substance.  For  (1.) 
the  Connection  of  the  nerves  with  even  very  small  neuromata  is  not  so 
difiicult  to  demonstrate,  but  that  it  should  have  been  found,  if  it  had 
existed,  in  some  of  the  many  painful  tumours  that  have  been  examined. 
(2.)  The  neuromata  often  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  same  patient; 
the  painful  subcutaneous  tumour  is  nearly  always  single.  (3.)  The  neuro- 
mata usually  grow  constantly,  and  seem  to  have  no  limit  of  size;  even 
when  subcutaneous,  they  commonly  exceed  the  size  of  the  painful 
tumours,  which  generally  grow  to  a  certain  small  size,  and  in  it  remain 
stationary.  (4.)  Neuromata  are  most  frequent  in  the  male,  the  painful 
subcutaneous^  tumours  in  the  female,  sex.  An  analysis  of  twenty-six 
cases  of  neuroma  taken  promiscuously  showed  that  nineteen  had  occurred 
in  men,  and  seven  in  women;  while  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  painful  subcu- 
taneous tumours  twenty-three  were  in  women,  and  five  in  men; — evidence 
which  is  almost  conclusive  for  the  different  natures  of  the  two  diseases. 
However,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  these  painful  tumours  are 
within  nerves,  the  question  respecting  the  source  of  pain  would  not  be 
fully  answered.  We  cannot  ascribe  the  pain  to  merely  the  altered  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  nerve-fibres;  for  tumgurs  that  are  evidently 
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urithin  nenres  are  not  always  nor  even  nsoally,  painful.  It  is  remark- 
able, tbat  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  large  tnmonrs  have  existed  in 
the  trunks  of  nerves,  there  has  been  little  or  no  pain.  The  facts  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Smith  are  clear  on  this  point.  Moreover/  the  subcutane- 
ous tumours  themselves  often  remain  long  painless,  and  then  become,  with- 
out any  other  apparent  change,  extremely  painful;  and  t\k&K  are  instances 
of  tumours  exactly  resembling  them,  except  in  that  pain  has  never  been 
felt  in  them.  I  removed  such  an  one  from  a  lady's  forehead.  It  was 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  had  been  two  years  growing  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  had  never  given  pain  except  once,  when  it  was  severely 
struck.  It  had  all  the  apparent  characters  of  structure  of  the  pain- 
ful subcutaneous  tumour.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  assign 
the  pain  in  these  cases  entirely  to  an  altered  mechanical  condition  of 
nerve-fibres  in  or  near  the  tumour.  We  must  admit,  though  it  be 
a  vague  expression,  that  the  pain  is  of  the  nature  of  that  morbid  state 
of  nerve-force  which  we  call  neuralgic. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  this  neuralgic  state,  indeed,  we  know  nothing; 
but  of  its  existence  as  a  morbid  state  of  nerve-force,  or  nervous  action, 
we  are  aware  in  many  oases,  in  which  we  can  as  yet  trace  no  organic 
change,  and  in  many  more,  in  which  the  sensible  organic  change  of  the 
nerves  is  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  pain  felt  through  them. 
In  both  these  sets  of  cases  we  assign  the  pain  (speaking  vaguely)  to  a 
functional  rather  than  to  an  organic  disorder  of  the  nerves, — a  disorder 
commencing  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  which-  is  the  focus  of  the  pun, 
but  transmitted  from  them  to  others  which,  in  the  nervous  centres,  are 
connected  with  them. — Med.  GazetU^  July  4,  1851,  p.  1. 

Fibrous  tumours — Distinction  from  corresponding  outgrowths — Invest- 
ments and  structure — Microscopic  characters — Formation  of  cysts,  and 
deposit  of  lime-salts,  constituting  the  **Jibro-cystic"  and  *^Jibro-calcareous" 
tumours — Disintegration  and  other  diseases. — [The  term  "  fibrous"  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  to  signify  the  natural  likeness  of  tumours  to  the  natu- 
ral fibrous  and  tendinous  tissues  of  the  body.  Where  they  are  con- 
structed of  more  than  one  elementary  tissue  such  names  may  be  used  as 
"fibro-muscular/*  "fibro-elastio,"  &c.  The  most  common  examples  of 
this  kind  are  the  fibrous  tumours,  or  bodies  of  the  uterus — **  the  hard 
fieshy  tubercle  of  the  uterus,"  as  described  by  Dr.  Baillie.  The  general 
characters  of  this  species  may  be  mentioned.] 

First,  the  usual  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  tumours  and 
the  outgrowths  of  the  same  structure.  The  uterus  presents  examples  of 
both.  The  fibrous  uterine  polypi,  more  properly  so  called,  are  continuous 
outgrowths  of  and  from  the  substance  of  the  uterus;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  uterus,  growing,  in 
▼ariety  of  proportions,  into  its  cavity  and  that  of  the  vagina.  The  fibrous 
tumours,  as  distinguished  from  these,  are  discontinuous  growths  of  simi- 
lar tissue,  in  or  near,  not  of,  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 

[These  fibrous  tumours  have  usually  a  fibro-cellular  capsule  in  the 
uterine  walls;  sometimes  so  dry  and  loose,  that  when  the  tumour  is  cut, 
it  almost  of  itself  escapes  from  its  cavity  or  bed.     In  the  same  manner 
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are  covered  the  fibrous  tumours  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the 
neryes.] 

As  on  the  exterior,  so  in  sections,  these  tumours  present  various  de- 
grees of  lobuhu:  arrangement.  Some  are  uniform  and  scarcely  partitioned; 
while  others  are  formed  in  distinct  and  easily  separable  pieces;  and  be- 
tween these  are  numerous  intermediate  forms. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  vascularity  of  a  fibrous  tumour  is  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  its  siogleness  and  toughness  of  construction;  for  the  blood- 
vesselsi  as  in  the  natural  fibrous  structures,  are  distributed  chiefly  or 
exclusively  in  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  partitioning  and  investing  the 
denser  substance.  The  tumours  thus  present  various  degrees  of  vascu- 
larity. Some,  when  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  folly  injected,  appear 
still  quite  white;  but  some  appear  as  highly  coloured  with  the  injection 
as  the  uterus  itself. 

In  microscopic  examination,  one  finds,  among  the  fibrous  tumours, 
certain  varieties  of  composition  which  are  not  always,  if  at  all,  expressed 
in  their  more  manifest  characters.  In  all,  I  believe,  a  large  portion  of 
the  mass  consists  of  tissue  resembling  the  tendinous  or  fibrous,  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed,  and  variously  arranged. 

To  the  varieties  of  the  fibrous  tumour  already  named,  two  must  yet 
be  added,  depending  on  changes  which  we  may  regard  as  degenerations. 
One  consists  in  the  formation  of  cysts,  the  other  in  the  deposit  of  calca- 
reous and  other  salts  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour;  suggesting, 
severally,  the  names  of  the  "fibro-cystic,**  and  the  "fibre- calcareous" 
tumour. 

The  formation  of  cysts  is  not  rare  in  fibrous  tumours,  especially  in 
such  as  ai'e  more  than  usually  loose-textured.  It  may  be  due  to  a  local 
softening  and  liquefaction  of  part  of  the  tumour,  or  to  an  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  interspaces  of  the  intersecting  bands;  aiid  this  is  the 
probable  mode  of  formation  of  the  roughly  bounded  cavities  that  may  be 
found  in  nterine  tumours.  But,  in  other  cases,  and  especially  in  those 
in  which  the  cysts  are  of  smaller  size,  and  have  smooth  and  polished  in- 
ternal surfaces,  it  is  more  probable  that  their  production  depends  on  a 
process  of  cyst  formation,  corresponding  with  that  traced  in  the  cystic 
disease  of  the  breast  and  other  organs.  The  whole  subject,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  the  cysts,  needs  further  consideration;  and  I  wi|^ 
speak  only  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  fibro-cystic  tumours. 

First,  then,  we  find  examples  of  fibrous  tumours  thickly  beset  with 
small  well  defined  and  lined  cysts.  This  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
"hydatid  testis"  described  by  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper:  at  least,  most  of  the 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  it  make  me  think  that  this  is,  essentially, 
a  fibrous  tumour  in  the  testicle,  with  more  or  less  of  cyst  formation  in 
the  tumour.  A  similar  condition  may  be  found,  but  is  rare,  in  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  found,  also,  \  believe,  in  fibrous  tu- 
mours in  nerves  and  other  parts. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  we  find  one  large  cyst  existing  alone,  or  fir 
predominating  over  all  the  others,  in  a  fibrous  tumour.  This  is  most 
frequent  in  the  tumours  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  uterus.  In  the  latter 
organ  it  has  peculiar  interest,  because  the  cyst,  if  it  attain  a  great  size, 
may  be  mistaken,  and  treated  for  an  ovarian  cyst.     Several  such  cases 
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hmre  happened.  Tbe  preparatkoi  from  one  is  in  ilie  Mnsenm  of  the 
College;  the  history  of  which  sent  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  is,  that  it  is 
"  A  portion  of  an  uterus,  in  which  a  very  large  encysted  tamour  had 
formed.  The  patient  had  been  twice  tapped,  and  the  eyst  emptied. 
The  case  was  supposed  to  be  ovarian  dropsy  daring  life."  In  another 
case,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  soepeoting  ovarian  disease,  drew  fifteen  pints 
of  fluid  from  a  great  cyst  in  a  fibrous  tamonr  of  the  uterus.  The  patient 
died  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  the  specimen,  which  is  in  the  Hnsenm 
of  St.  Gorge's  Hospital,  shows  an  enormous  filnraus  tumour  in  the  side 
wall  of  the  uterus,  having  one  vast  cavity,  and  in  its  solid  part  many 
small  cysts. 

With  regard  to  the  fibro-ealcareons  tumour,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
two  methods  of  calcification  exist, — a  peripheral,  and  an  interstitial. 
In  the  former,  which  is  the  rarer,  we  may  find  an  ordinary  fibrous 
tumour  coated  with  a  thin,  rough,  nodulated  layer  of  chalky  or  bone- 
like  substance.  In  the  latter  method,  a  similar  substance  is  deposited 
more  abundantly  thrcnghout  the  tamour,  and  is  usually  so  arranged, 
that,  by  maceration,  one  obtains  a  heavy  hard  mass,  variously  knotted, 
and  branched  like  a  lamp  of  hard  coral.  Such  a  specimen  is  here:  it 
was  found  in  a  grave-yard,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  urinary 
calculus;  and  a  good  one  it  would  have  been,  seeing  it  is  about  five  inches 
long.  On  analysis  it  yielded  18*644  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  con- 
sisting of  gelatine,  with  a  small  proportion  of  albumen;  and  its  other 
chief  constituents  were  found  to  be  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  being  greater  than  in  human  bone. 

A  similar,  but  larger,  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St  George's  Hos- 
pital; and  one  yet  larger  in  tiiat  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which  has 
been  described,  with  a  history  full  of  interest,  by  the  President. 

Now,  the  change  which  ensues  in  these  cases  is  not  ossification;  true 
bone,  I  believe,  is  not  formed  in  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  The 
change  is  a  calcareous  d^eneratioo,  consisting  in  an  amorphous  depoeit- 
of  salts  of  lime  and  other  bases  in  the  place  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  Bnt- 
the  process  is  important,  as  being  the  manifestation  of  a  loss  of  formative 
power  in  the  tumour.  The  calcified  fibrous  tumours  probably  never 
grow,  and  are  as  inactive  as  the  calcified  arteries  of  old  age. 

With  these  degenerations  I  may  mention,  (though  it  has  probably 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  disease),  a  softening  of  fibrous  tumours,  in 
which,  quickly,  and  apparently  in  connection  with  increased  vascularity 
and  congestion,  they  beeome  oedematous,  and  then,  as  their  tissue 
loosens,  become  very  soft,  or  even  diffluent,  or  else  break  up,  and  appear 
shreddy  and  flooculent  In  this  state  the  outer  and  less  softened  part  of 
the  tumour  may  burst,  or  they  may  suppurate  or  slough. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  fibrous  tumours  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
in  the  uterus.  Indeed,  we  may  hold  that  the  fibrous  ut^ine  tumours 
are  the  most  frequent*  of  all  innocent  tumours;  Bayle's  estimate  being 
probably  true,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  20  per  cent  of  the  women 
who  die  after  35  years  of  age.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours in  the  uterus,  fiil]y  described  as  they  are  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and 
other  writers  on  uterine  pathology.  I  will  only  say,  that  such  tumours 
may  occur  near,  as  well  as  in^  the  uterus;  but  that,  in  respect  of  this 
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neameBS,  ifaey  are  probably  iimited  to  tboee  parts  in  wbicb  filnxms  and 
smooth  muscular  tissue,  like  those  of  the  uterus,  extend;  namely,  to 
Boch  parts  as  the  utero-rectal  and  utero- vesical  folds,  and  the  broad 
ligaments. 

Next  to  the  uterus,  the  nerres  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  fibrous 
tumours.  But  of  these,  while  I  can  refer  to  the  splendid  monograph  by 
Dr.  Smith,  I  will  say  only  that,  among  the  ueuromata  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours reach  their  climax  of  multiplicity,  existing  sometimes  in  every 
nerve  of  the  body,  and  amounting  to  1200  or  more  in  the  same  person. 

So.  too,  I  will  pass  by  the  fibrous  tumours  of  bones,  referring  for  these 
to  Mr.  Stanley's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  and  to  Mr.  Csesar 
Hawkins's  Lectures  on  their  Tumours. 

Instead  of  these  instances  of  fibrous  tumours,  the  histories  of  which 
have  been  so  fully  written,  I  will  select  for  illustration  some  that  are 
less  generally  studied,  especially  those  that  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  deeply  seated  near  the  periosteum,  or  other  fibrous  and  tendi- 
nous structures. 

Particular  ilivstraiions  of  Jibrous  tumours  growing  on  tendinous  or 
Jibrovs  tissues — In  the  subcutaneous  tissue — In  or  upon  periosteum  and 
bone — In  or  about  the  Jaws. — Tbe  fibrous  tumours  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  to  which  those  of  the  submucous  tissue  closely  correspond,  pass,  aa 
I  have  already  said,  with  ins^isible  gradations  into  the  fibro-oellular. 
Many  may  be  found  that  might  deserve  either  name;  but  it  is  not  very  rare 
to  find  specimens  with  all  the  distinctive  features  ascribed  to  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus.  These  form  firm,  nearly  hard,  and  tense,  round 
or  oval  masses  imbedded  in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  raising  and  thinning 
the  cutis.  They  may  here  attain  an  immense  size,  as  in  a  case  from  the 
Museum  of  Mr.  Liston.  A  tumour,  weighing  upwards  of  12  pounds,  is 
here  shown,  which  was  removed  from  tbe  front  of  a  man's  neck,  together 
with  a  ])ortion  of  the  integuments  and  platysma  that  covered  it.  It  waa 
fifteen  years  in  progress,  and  has  now  an  aspect  such  as,  I  think,' belongs 
only  to  a  fibrous  tumour.  Specimens,  however,  of  this  size  are  very 
rare;  they  are  commonly  removed  while  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  microscopic  characters  the  subcutaneous  fibrous  tumours  have  the 
general  properties  of  the  species,  but  they  commonly  contain  elastic 
tissue,  and  they  are  apt,  I  think,  to  be  lowly  developed,  having  only  a 
fibrous  appearance,  or  even  seeming  composed  of  an  uniform  blastema, 
with  imbedded  elongated  nuclei,  like  the  material  for  the  formation  of 
new  tendons. 

A  peculiar  and  important  character  in  these  fibrous  tumours  is,  that 
though  .they  may  be  completely  isolated  in  every  other  part,  they  often 
adhere  closely  to  tbe  lower  surface  of  the  cutis,  and  that,  if  in  aaj 
degree  irritated,  they  soon  protrude  through  it,  and  form  vascular  mas^ 
ses, — 'fungous  growths'^  as  they  are  called.  WheB  this  Happens  they 
may  bleed  profusely,  and  in  a  manner  which,  I  believe,  is  not  imitated 
by  any  other  innocent  tumour.  Nearly  five  years  ago,  a  woman  52  year» 
old,  was  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care,  with  a  tumour  that  projected  through 
the  integuments  in  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  its  base  being  imbeddecl 
deep  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue^  and  its  surface  protrading  raw  and 
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uloenttod.  The  origin  of  this  tamour  ww  uncertain,  bat  it  had  eidsted 
more  than  nine  years;  it  had  grown  quickly,  and  had  b^un  to  protrude 
within  two  and  a  half  years.  From  its  ulcerated  sar&oe  hemorrhage 
frequently  ensued;  and  the  patient  stated  that  at  one  time  two  quarts  of 
blood  flowed  from  it.  The  tumour  was  excised,  and  large  yessels  that 
entered  its  base  bled  freely  in  the  operation.  It  appeared  to  be  a  well 
marked  specimen  of  a  soft  and  lowly  developed  fibrous  tumour. 

A  similar  case  was  under  my  care  in  a  woman  twenty-seven  years  old. 
The  tumour,  of  three  years'  growth,  and  protruding  over  the  front  of  the 
tibia,  was  similarly  ulcerated,  and  used  often  to  bleed;  sometimes  it  bled 
largely,  and  once  as  much  as  half  a  pint  of  blood  flowed  from  it.  This 
also  on  removal  appeared  to  be  a  fibrous  tumour. 

I  have  here,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Birkett,  a  specimen  of  a 
much  more  formidable  example  of  the  same  het.  A  woman,  sixty  years 
old,  had  a  large  pendulous  tumour  in  the  front  wall  of  her  abdomen,  sus- 
pended just  below  the  umbilicus,  and  reaching  half  way  to  her  knees. 
Its  surface  had  a  very  inflamed  appearance,  and  the  separation  of  a 
slough  from  its  posterior  part  gave  issue  to  such  hemorrhage  as  proved 
nearly  fiital. 

The  tumour  is  a  large,  heavy  mass,  which  was  attached  to  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus.  It  is  everywhere  firm  and  tough,  except  where  its  sub- 
stance appears  broken  by  blood  issuing  from  numerous  large  vessels  that 
traverse  it.  Mr.  Birkett,  who  examined  it  soon  after  the  patient's 
death,  found  its  texture  certainly  fibrous. 

The  fibrous  tumours  that  occur  in  or  near  accumulated  fibrous  tissues 
are  well  exemplified,  medicaUy,  by  those  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  surgi- 
cally, by  those  which  may  be  found  at  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus  imbedded 
among  the  complicated  ligaments  and  other  deep-seated  parts.  Some 
well-marked  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  College.  One,  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Langstaff',  is  an  oval  tumour,  six  inches  long,  fixed 
to  the  periosteum  of  the  tarsal  bones  and  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
filling  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  the  os  calds  to  the  basis  of  the  first 
phalanges.  It  was  removed,  with  the  foot,  from  a  nobleman,  thirty- five 
years  old,  in  whom  it  had  been  observed  gradually  increasing  for  thirty 
years.  It  has  all  the  general  aspects  of  the  fibrous  tumour,  as  typified 
in  those  of  the  uterus. 

A  very  similar  specimen  is  shown  in  a  tumour  growing  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metatarsus;  and  with  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  tumour  which  has  some  historic  interest,  for  it  was  removed 
from  the  Hon.  William  Wyndham,  the  associate  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  and  Burke, — **  the  model  of  the  true  English  gentleman."  When 
he  was  sixty  years  old,  and  an  invalid,  he  exerted  himself  very  actively 
one  night  in  saving  from  fire  the  library  of  a  friend.  During  his  ex- 
ertions he  fell  and  struck  his  hip;  and  from  that  injury  the  tumour 
appeared  to  derive  its  origin.  It  grew  quickly,  and  in  ten  months  it 
seemed  necessary  to  remove  it.  Mr.  Wyndham  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion, his  biographer  says,  '*  with  neither  hope  nor  feai*;"  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  so  briefly  a  more  unfavourable  state  of  mind.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Lynn.  The  tumour  was  attached  to 
capsule  of  the  hip,  and  was  with  difficulty  removed.     At  first  all  went 
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well;  but  tiien,  it  is  said,  symptomatic  fever  came  on,  and  death  occurred 
on  the  16th  day.  The  tnmonr  was,  by  Mr.  Wyndham's  request,  placed 
in  the  Hnseum  of  this  College;  and  I  have  had  it  sketched  because  it 
might  be  signalized  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  this  species. 

I  might  add  several  to  these  cases,  but  these  may  suffice  f6r  illoS' 
trations  of  the  fibrous  tumours  connected  with  the  deep-seated  fibrous 
tissues.  All  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  have  presented  the  strong 
white  bands  intersecting  a  greyish  or  dull  white  basis-substance,  the 
characteristic  firmness,  heaviness,  and  tension;  all,  in  microscopic  exam* 
ination,  have  shown  the  tough  fibrous  structure  or  appearance;  all  have 
yielded  gelatine  in  boUing.  , 

The  fibrous  tumours  in  the  subcutaneous  and  deeper  tissues  are 
isolated,  discontinuous  growths,  circumscribed  by  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
In  this  they  differ  from  most  of  those  in  the  group  of  which  I  shall  next 
speak — ^namely,  the  fibrous  tumours  connected  with  periosteum  and 
bone;  for  these  accord  with  the  characters  of  outgrowths  rather  than  of 
tumours,  in  that  they  involve  the  substance  of  the  periosteum,  including 
it,  and  investing  or  covering  the  bone. 

The  favourite  seats  of  the  fibrous  tumours  of  bone  and  periosteum  are 
about  the  jaws;  on  other  bones  they  are  very  rare.  The  College-Mu- 
seum is,  I  suppose,  pre-eminently  rich  in  fibrous  tumours  connected  with 
the  jaws,  containing  as  it  does  the  chief  of  those  that  were  removed  by 
Mr.  Listen, — a  series  illustrative  at  once  of  his  admirable  dexterity,  and 
of  his  sound  knowledge  on  pathology. 

.  These  tumours  of  the  jaws  may,  to  both  touch  and  nght,  present  the 
ordinary  characters  of  the  fibrous  tumours,  as  already  described.  They 
usually  approach  the  round  or  oval  shape,  but  are  generally  knobbed,  or 
superficially  lobed,  or  botryoidal  as  some  have  called  them.  They  ar« 
firm,  dense,  and  heavy.  On  section,  however,  the  majority  of  them,  I 
think,  are  more  uniform  than  the  fibrous  tumours  of  other  parts.  They 
are  generally  almost  uniformly  white,  and  scarcely  intersected  by  any 
fibrous  bands,  except  such  as  may  divide  them  into  lobes.  Many  of 
them  also  present,  in  their  interior,  minute  spicula  of  compact,  white, 
bony  texture. 

Among  tumours  so  diverse  in  their  seats  and  relations  as  the  fibrous 
tumours,  there  are  perhaps  few  things  relating  to  their  life  that  can  be 
stated  as  generally  true. 

In  the  uterus  many  may  exist  at  the  same  time:  the  whole  wall  of  an 
uterus  may  be  crammed  with  them,  while  others  project  from  it  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  As  Walter  and  others  have  observed,  when  a  fibrous 
tumour  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  projects  from  it  into  the  vagina, 
it  is  not  usual  for  another  to  be  found  in  the  walls.  Such  cases  do  in- 
deed  occur,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  yet  much  more  rare 
for  fibrous  tumours  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  at  the  same  time  as 
in  the  uterus.  I  find  but  one  such  case  recorded;  a  case  by  Dr.  Suth- 
erland, in  which,  with  several  fibrous  tumours  in  the  uterus,  one  was 
found  in  the  groin  of  a  lunatic  forty-two  years  old.  But  such  a  case  is 
a  most  rare  exception  to  the  rule;  or,  indeed,  may  be  more  like  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rule,  if  the  tumour  were  connected  with  the  round  ligament, 
and  the  therein  oontinnous  tissue  of  the  uterus. 
VOL.  xxvn.  0  0 
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In  the  nenreSy  as  in  the  ntems,  a  multiplicity  of  fibrons  tumonrs  mmy 
be  found;  but  bo  fiir  as  I  know  the  rule  of  singleness  prevails  in  ewery 
other  part  liable  to  be  their  seat. 

The  deyelopment  of  fibrous  tumours  is  usnally,  I  believe,  through  nu- 
cleated blastema. 

Their  growth  is  often  very  slow,  so  that  tumours  of  thirty  or  more 
years'  standing  are  found  still  far  short  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  last  species.   But  no  general  rule  can  be  made  on  this  point, 
especially  since  the  rate  of  growth  is  influenced  by  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  more  or  less  yielding  parts  around. 

The  extent  of  growth  appears  unlimited;  and  among  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours are  the  heaviest  yet  known.  They  have  weighed  fifty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  pounds.  The  tumour  that  induced  Walter  to  write  his  admira- 
ble essay  weighed  seventy-one  pounds.  He  refers,  also,  to  one  of  seventy- 
four  pounds,  and  to  one  described  in  an  American  journal  as  having  been 
estimated  at  one  hundred  pounds. — Med.  Gazette,  July  18, 1851,  p.  89. 

Fibroid  or  Jibro-plastic  tumours — UsucU  seats  and  relations — sectioned 
and  microscopic  characters — Cases  of  the  disease — its  aptness  to  recur — 
Caws  apparently  of  a  malignant  form — Account  and  examples  of  a  peat- 
Uar  form  of  recurring  Jihroid  tumours,  and  of  malignant  fiorous  tumours, 
with  observations  on  the  diseases  that  seem  intermediate  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  malignant.  Fibro-plasiic  tumours. — M.  Lebert  has  given 
this  name  to  a  group  of  tumours  which  he  first  clearly  described.  The 
characters  of  the  group  are,  in  many  specimens,  well  mai^ked,  and  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  species  of  tumour  that  I  have  yet  seen;  but  I 
must  admit  myself  unsure  at  present  of  the  exact  boundaries  and  rela- 
tions of  the  group. 

The  fibro-plastio  tumours  may  be  found  in  many  situations.  Those 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  completely  have  been  on  the  upper 
and  h>wer  jaws,  in  the  mammary  gland,  and  in  the  neck,  near  the  thyroid 
gland.  H.  Lebert  mentions,  besides  these  situations,  the  bones  in  gene- 
ral, the  ey^ds  and  ooi^unctiv»,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  cerebral 
membranes,  and  the  uterus. 

In  connection  with  this  variety  of  place,  they  may  vary  in  external 
form;  but  their  tendency  is  to  the  spherical  shape.  According  to  their 
general  consistency,  H.  Lebert  describes  two  principal  varieties — a  softer 
and  a  firmw.  The  softer  variety,  exemplified  by  the  aural  polypus,  is 
yellowish,  succulent  with  thin  yellow  fluid,  soft  but  elastic,  rather  tough, 
and,  in  both  general  and  microscopic  characters,  like  the  substance  of 
exuberant  weak  granulations.  The  firmer  variety  is  that  which  alone  I 
have  been  able  to  recognise  as  a  distinct  tumour,  and  which  alone,  there- 
fore, I  shall  e^>ecially  describe. 

The  tumours  of  thia  variety,  then, — the  proper  fibro-plastio  tumours, 
— are  usuaUy  well  defined,  and  either  invested  with  a  fibro-oellular  cap- 
sule, or  else  easily  separable  frcmi  tiie  surrounding  tissues.  They  fee) 
like  uniformly  compact  masses,  but  are  in  dififorent  instaDoes  variously 
consistent.  The  most  characteristic  examples  are  firm;  and  (if  by  tl]» 
name  we  may  imply  sncfa  a  character  as  that  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  a  mammalian  heart)  they  may  be  called  ^^fleshy."    Others  are  softer^ 
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in  several  gradations  to  the  softness  of  size-gelatine.  Even  the  firmer 
are  hrittle,  easily  crashed  or  broken;  they  are  not  tough,  nor  very  elas- 
tic, like  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tumours;  neither  are  they  grumous 
or  pulpy;  neither  do  they  show  a  granular  or  fibrous  structure  on  their 
cut  or  broken  surfaces. 

On  section,  the  cut  surfaces  appear  smooth,  uniform,  compact,  shining, 
succulent  with  a  yellowish,  not  a  creamy,  fluid.  A  peculiar  appearance 
is  commonly  given  to  these  tumours  by  the  cut  surface  presenting 
blotches  of  dark  or  livid  crimson,  or  of  a  brownish  or  a  brighter  blood- 
colour,  or  of  a  pale  pink,  or  of  all  these  tints  mingled,  on  the  greyish 
white  or  greenish  basis-colour.  This  is  the  character  by  which,  I  think, 
they  may  best  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  though  there  are  diver- 
sities in  the  extent,  and  even  in  the  existence,  of  the  blotching.  The 
tumour  may  be  all  pale,  or  have  only  a  few  points  of  ruddy  blotching,  or 
the  cut  surface  may  be  nearly  all  suffused,  or  even  the  whole  substance 
may  have  a  dull  modena  or  crimson  tinge,  like  the  ruddy  colour  of  a 
heart,  or  that  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  spleen.  The  presence  of  cysts 
containing  serous  or  bloody  fluid  may  modify  their  appearance,  but 
without  obscuring  their  more  essential  characters;  or,  again,  varietieai 
may  be  connected  with  the  locality  of  the  tumour;  such  as,  e.  g.,  that 
when  they  grow  on  or  within  bones,  small  osseous  particles  are  commonly 
scattered  through  them. 

Hojnrever,  among  all  these  varieties,  the  fibro-plastio  tumours  are 
seldom  difficult  to  recognize;  they  are  as  well  marked  as  most  of  the 
species,  and  with  microscopic  help  can  very  rarely  be  mistaken.  The 
microscope  shows  that  nearly  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of  cells  and 
other  corpuscles,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  forms: — 

1.  Cells  of  oval,  lanceolate,  or  angular  shapes,  or  elongated  and  at- 
tenuated like  fibro-cells  lOr  caudate  cells,  having  dimly  dotted  contents 
with  single  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 

2.  Free  nuclei,  such  as  may  have  escaped  from  the  cells;  and  among 
these,  some  that  appear  enlarged  and  elliptical,  or  variously  angular,  or 
elongated  towards  the  same  shapes  as  the  lanceolate  and  caudate  cells. 

3.  As  the  most  peculiar  form, — large,  round,  oval,  or  flask-shaped 
cells,  from  1 -300th  to  1-1 000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  contain  from 
two  to  ten  or  more  oval,  clear,  and  nucleolated  nuclei,  imbedded  in  clear 
substance.  These  are  ''parent  cells,"  or  "brood  cells,"  such  as  one  may 
find  sometimes  in  actively  growing  granulations,  and  such  as  exist  among 
the  essential  structures  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

All  these  forms  of  corpuscles  lie  indiscriminately  placed  in  a  dimly 
granular  substance,  with  abundant  granular  matter  and  free  nuclei;  or 
else,  a  material  thus  composed  is  traversed  by  filaments,  and  bundles  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  blood-vessels. 

Such  are  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  fibro-plastie  tumours,  and 
these  as  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  all  other  innocent  tumours, 
as  their  general  aspects  and  histories  do  from  the  malignant  ones. 

Now,  respecting  the  histories  of  fibro-plastie  tumours,  the  cases  hitherto 
observed  are  perhaps  too  few  and  too  various  to  justify  many  general 
conclusions.  The  chief  iacts  are,  that  these  tumours  usually  occur 
singly,  and  most  commonly  in  youth,  or  before  old  age,  that  they  gene- 
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rally  grow  slowly  and  witiiout  pain,  and  that  they  ooDar  without  an^ 
known  cause,  such  as  injury  or  hereditary  dispositioBu  I  do  not  kno«r 
any  degenerations  to  which  they  may  be  prone,  and  their  permanently 
c^olar  forms  show  them  to  be  less  apt  for  developmeiit  than  for 
growth. 

They  hare  not  nsnally  any  character  of  malignaney.  Lebert's  opinion 
is  very  decided  on  this  point;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  cases  I 
have  watched. 

[There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  Mr.  Paget  has  seen 
two  cases  of  the  same  kind  of  tumour  having  a  different  issue.  The 
same  doubts  exist,  with  peculiar  force,  with  regard  to  the  two  following 
groups.] 

For  one  group,  the  name  of  "Recurring  Fibroid  Tumour^'  may,  for 
the  present,  suffice:  their  chief  characteristics  being  that  their  general 
aspect  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  comm(Mi  fibrous  tumours,  their 
microscopic  structure  is  in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  fibro-plastie 
tumours,  a^d  the  most  spiking  feature  in  their  history  is  th^  pron^ieaa 
to  return  after  removal. 

Prof.  Gluge  has  given  a  good  general  account  of  the  history  of  such 
tumours  as  these,  as  examples  of  the  forms  tnmsitional  to  cancer.  He 
names  them  "albuminous  sarcoma;"  a  term  one  hears  frequently  used, 
without  perhaps,  any  clear  meaning,  yet  generally,  I  think,  witih  the 
suspicion  that  tiie  growths  to  which  it  is  applied  are  not  wholly  inno- 
cent. Among  the  cases  which  he  cites,  one  coincides  exactly  with  those 
I  have  met  with.  A  Major,  45  years  old,  fell  from  his  horse,  in  1843. 
Six  or  seven  weeks  afterwards,  a  tumour  appeared  over  his  scapula.  It 
was  removed,  but  after  some  months  returned.  Between  1843  and 
1848,  four  such  tumours  were  removed  from  the  same  part*  In  1848, 
the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  M.  Sentin,  who  removed  the  fifth  tu- 
mour, and  Gluge's  description  of  this,  including  the  expression  that  in 
colour  and  consistence  it  was  like  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  like  the  less  firm  of  the  specimena 
that  I  have  been  describing.  In  the  last  of  these  five  operations,  and  in  one 
previously,  the  removal  of  the  tumour  was  followed  by  free  cauterization 
of  the  wound;  yet  the  last  account  published  by  Professor  Gluge  was, 
that  in  April,  1849,  a  sixth  tumour  had  appeared  in  the  same  part:  and 
he  has  informed  me  by  letter,  that  in  1850  the  patient  died. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases,  recurrence  is  the  only 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  disease  making  it  resemble  the  malignant 
growths.  And  a  case  by  Br.  Douglas  Maclagan,  the  most  instructive  of 
all  that  have  been  recorded,  proves  that  this  tendency  to  recurrence  may 
at  length  cease.  The  case  is  related  in  the  48th  yolume  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.' 

A  girl,  22  years  old,  had  a  tumour,  of  three  years' growth,  on  the  left 
lumbar  region  about  an  inch  from  the  spine.  In  1882,  it  was  about  as 
large  as  a  Jarganelle  pear,  firm,  but  elastic  and  moveable,  and  below  it 
was  a  portion  of  indurated  skin.  The  tumour  and  diseased  skin  were 
removed,  and  the  former  "possessed  most  of  the  characters  of  a  simple 
fibrous  tumour/'    After  about  twelve  months  the  disease  returned  in 
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the  scar.  Three  little  tnmonrs  formed^  and  these  with  the  scar  were 
removed  fireely,  in  Febmary,  1834.  "The  extirpated  mass  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  previoady  removed."  Between  twelve  and 
eighteen  months  kkter  a  third  growth  appeared;  which,  after  increasing 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  was  removed.  "  It  had  the  same  elastic  feel  and 
fibrous  appearance;  and  the  semitransparent  pinkish  grey  colour  was  the 
same  as  in  the  original  tumour."  After  this  operation  no  fresh  growth 
ensued,  and  Dr.  Madagan  informs  me  that  the  patient  remains  perfectly 
well. 

[Gases  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  described  both  by  Dr.  Maolagan 
and  Mr.  Syme;  and  there  is  one  also  accurately  described  and  figured  by 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett.] 

The  references  to  these,  and  the  accounts  that  I  have  given  of  other 
eases,  may  suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  group  of  tumours  having 
these  remarkable  characters  in  common: — 1st.  A  general  resemblance  to 
the  fibrous  tumours  in  their  obvious  characters;  2d.  A  microscopic  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  the  fibro-plastic  more  than  of  any  other  tumour, 
yet  differing  in  the  absence  of  the  many-nucleated  cells;  3d.  A  tendency 
to  local  recurrence  after  removal,  and,  in  the  worst  extremity,  to  protru- 
sion and  ulceration,  like  a  malignant  growth;  4th.  An  absence  of  those 
events  which,  in  cases  of  ordinary  malignant  growths,  would  coincide 
with  this  local  recurrence,  such  as  cachexia,  and  the  affection  of  distant 
parts,  or  of  the  lymphaties. 

How  may  we  interpret  their  singular  proneness  to  recur  ?  Two  views 
may  be  taken  of  the  facts.  The  tumours  may,  from  the  first,  be  formed 
of  a  cluster  or  group,  and  then  the  removal  of  one  of  them  only  leaves 
the  remainder  to  continue  their  growth;  or,  2dly,  the  apparent  recur- 
rence may  be  a  real  one,  such  as  we  suppose  occurs  in  the  case  of  cancers; 
in  which  we  presume  that,  in  a  first  operation,  every  morbid  structure 
already  formed  in  a  part  is  removed,  and  entirely  new  growths  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  part.  ' 

The  former  view  is  supported  by  whatever  of  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween these  and  fibrous  tumours,  whose  proneness  to  multiplicity  is 
remarkable;  and  by  the  fact  that  sometimes,  after  the  removal  of  one  of 
these,  two,  or  a  more  numerous  group,  have  appeared  in  the  same  part. 
Yet  the  objections  to  this  view  appear  to  me  more  weighty.  If  we  sup- 
pose, in  any  case  in  which  six  or  seven  tumours  have  been  removed  in 
succession  from  the  same  part,  in  as  many  years,  that  all  began  to  grow 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  the  last  of  these  ought,  according  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  rest,  to  have  come  into  view  much  sooner.  If  the 
second  tamour  were  not  discernible  in  the  first  operation,  where,  or  of 
what  size,  was  the  sixth  f^r  why  did  it  require  six  or  more  years  to  come 
to  the  same  bulk  as  the  supposed  coeval  second  tumour  acquired  in  one  year? 
It  may  be  added  that  some  of  these  tumours  appear  to  have  recurred  in 
the  substance  of  a  scar  left  after  a  former  operation — in  a  tissue,  there- 
fore, which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  pre^ous  operations.  Nor 
must  we  overlook,  in  connection  with  this  apparent  aptness  to  recur, 
the  fact  that  the  later-formed  of  these  tumours  may  assume  certain 
eharaeteiB  of  the  thoroughly  malignant  growths  which  were  not  observed 
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in  tbe  earlier.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  Uist  tamonr  was^ 
in  general  aspect,  hardly  to  be  distingaished  from  brain-like  tamonr, 
though,  in  microscopic  characters,  essentially  like  its  predecessors.  In 
one  of  Professor  Glage's  cases,  the  transitions  to  completely  malignant 
characters  appeared  yet  more  sure.  Mr.  Syme  also  expresses  a  similar 
transition;  describing,  as  the  usnal  coarse  of  these  cases,  that,  after  one 
or  two  recarrences  of  the  tumonr,  the  next  new  productions  present 
a  degeneration  of  character,  excite  pain,  procee4  to' fungous  ulceration, 
and  thus  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  So  that,  although  there  be  cases  in 
which  this  evil  career  has  not  been  run,  yet  I  think  we  may  regard  these 
tumours  as  approximating  to  characters  of  malignancy,  not  only  in  their 
pioneness  to  recur  after  removal,  bat  in  their  aptness  to  assume  some- 
times the  more  malignant  features  the  more  often  they  recur.  Whatever 
be  the  truth  oonceming  the  supposed  transformation  of  an  innocent  into 
a  malignant  morbid  structure,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the 
cases  of  some  recurring  growths,  the  successively  later  growths  acquire 
more  and  more  of  the  characters  of  thoroughly  malignant  disease. 

The  second  group  of  tumours,  which,  while  bearing  an  apparent  rela- 
tion to  the  fibrous  tumours,  yet  exhibit  features  of  malignant  nature,  are 
those  to  which,  till  their  characters  are  more  perfectly  known,  I  would 
give  the  name  of  Malignant  FUtrmis  Tumours.  In  both  general  and  mi- 
croscopic characters  they  exactly  resemble,  I  believe,  the  ordinary  fibrous 
tumoars  already  described;  but  they  di£fer  from  them  in  that  they  recur 
once  or  more  after  removal,  and  form  not  only  in  their  first  locality,  but 
in  internal  parts  remote  from  it. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen  was  in  a 
poor  widow  who  was  under  my  care  ten  years  ago.  She  was  forty-seven 
years  old,  and  had  been  crippled  with  acute  rheumatism  for  ten  years, 
before  she  found  a  small  moveable  tumour  in  her  right  breast.  This  had 
increased  slowly  till  seven  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  when,  having  struck 
it,  it  began  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  became  the  seat  and  centre  of 
severe  pain.  It  increased  to  between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
was  nearly  spherical,  very  firm,  tense,  and  painful,— «ven  extremely 
painful  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  large  hard  cancer,  and  removed  the  whole 
breast. 

I  found  the  tumour  completely  separable  from  the  mammary  gland, 
which  was  pushed  aside  by  it,  but  was  healthy:  tbe  cut  surface  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  uterus,  with  undulating  white  bands,  excepting  that  part 
of  it  had  a  suffused  purplish  tinge.  The  whole  substance  of  the  tumour 
had  the  same  characters;  and  in  microscopic  examination,  often  and 
lately  repeated,  I  could  find  nothing  but  tough,  compact,  well-formed, 
fibrous  tissue,  with  imbedded  elongated  nuclei.  On  boiling,  gelatine  was 
freely  yielded.  In  short,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish, 
by  any  means  but  the  history,  this  tumour  from  a  common  unmixed 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  jaw  or  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Three  months  after  the  operation  a  tumour  appeared  under  the  scar. 
It  grew  very  quickly,  and  felt  just  like  the  former  tumour.  After  two 
months  the  thin  scar  began  to  ulcerate,  and  the  integuments  around 
sloughed;  and  shortly  the  whole  of  this  tumour  was  separated  by  slough- 
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iBg,  and  was  mnoved  entire.     This  also  had  and  still  retains  every 
character  of  the  common  fibrons  tumour. 

After  the  separation  of  this  second  tumour,  a  huge  cavity  remained, 
with  sloughing  walls;  then,  as  the  sloughing  cleared  away,  hard  knots, 
like  thosiB  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  grew  up  from  the  walls,  and  the  disease 
assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  vast  and  deep  hard  cancerous  sore.  In 
two  months  she  died.  I  found  the  ulcer  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter:  its 
walls  were  formed  of  a  thick  nodulated  layer  of  hard,  whitish,  vascular 
substance,  like  the  firmest  kinds  of  medullary  cancer.  Both  lungs  con- 
tained between  twenty  and  thirty  small  masses,  of  similar  substance  im- 
bedded or  infiltrated  in  their  tissue;  and  this  substance  I  have  recently 
again  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  complete  fibrous  tissue,  like  that  of 
the  first  tumour  removed.     I  found  no  similar  disease  elsewhere. 

All  the  characteristic  features  of  malignant  disease  were  thus  superad- 
ded to  the  growth  of  a  tumour  which  appeared  to  be,  in  every  structural 
character,  identical  with  the  common  innocent  fibrous  tumour.  Nearly 
the  same  events  were  observed  in  the  following  case: — In  1885,  a  man 
was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Earle,  with  a 
large  spheroidal  tumour,  lying  by  ^e  base  of  his  scapula,  and  extending 
Wneath  it.  It  was  removed;  and  I  remember  it  was  easily  enucleated 
from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  was  called  "  albuminous  sarcoma;"  but  it 
was  not  preserved.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  returned  with  a  yet 
larger  tumour  in  the  same  situation.  Mr.  Skey  removed  this,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  scapula,  to  both  surfaces  of  which  it  was 
closely  united.  The  wound  was  scarcely  healed,  when  another  tumour 
appeared,  and  increased  i*apidly.  With  this  the  patient  died,  and 
growths  of  similar  substance,  white,  very  firm,  and  nodulated,  were 
found  beneath  that  part  of -the  pleura  which  corresponded  with  the 
growth  on  the  exterior  of  the  chest.  I  state  these  particulars  from 
memory;  but  I  have  found,  from  repeated  recent  examinations,  that  the 
tumour  removed  by  Mr.  Skey  is  of  fibrous  texture,  resenfbling  the  com- 
mon fibrous  tumours  both  in  general  and  in  microscopic  characters,  and, 
like  them,  yielding  gelatine  when  boiled.  It  is  lobed,  with  partitions  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  its  several  lobes  are  intersected  with  obscure 
opaque  white  fibres:  it  is  tough,  compact,  and  heavy,  and  tears  with  an 
ebecnre  fibrous  grain.  It  is  easily  dissected  for  the  microscope,  tearing 
into  fEudculi,  and  appears  composed  wholly  of  clgsely-plaoed  and  nearly 
parallel  undulating  filaments.  A  few  shrivelled  nuclei  appear  among  the 
fibres,  but  no  cells  are  distinguishable. 

To  these  cases  I  may  add,  though  it  be  an  imperfect  one,  that  of  a 
woman  from  whose  back  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  a  large  well-marked 
fibrous  tumour,  which  had  grown  nine  months  after  one  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance had  been  removed  from  the  same  part  Before  removed,  this 
was  judged  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  malignant;  but  it  presented  a  genu- 
ine fibrous  structure,  and  could  not,  I  think,  be  distinguished  from  an 
ordinary  fibrous  tumour. 

Such  are  the  cases  which  make  me  believe  that  tumours  occur,  resem- 
bling in  all  respects  of  structure  and  chemical  composition  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus  (excepting  their  muscular  fibres),  or  of  the  bones 
or  subcutaneous  tissue,  yet  differing  from  these  in  that  they  pursue  a  course 
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like  that  of  eaaoen,  recurring  after  remoTal,  growing  at  the  ssme^time 
in  internal  organa,  tending  to  alooghing  or  nloemtion,  and  in  tfacae  pro- 
ceeaes  involring  adjacent  stmctnree.  I  have  related  only  easea  in  wfaidi 
the  fibroQS  stnicture  was  prored  by  mioroioopie  examination;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  others  might  be  added  from  the  cases  of  tumonrs  of  the 
jaws  and  other  bones,  believed,  from  their  general  appearance,  to  be 
fibrous,  yet  pursaing  a  malignant  course.  I  will  only  add  that  these  are 
not  such  growths  as  those  which  Muller  and  others  have  named  Carci- 
noma fibroeum,  and  which,  I  believe  are  always  infilteatioDS  in  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  affected  organs,  indnding  cancer-eeUs  with  their  fibrom 
tissue,  and  having  in  this  tissue  sueh  hardness,  stiifiiess,  and  other  peoa> 
liarites  of  structure,  as  make  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  normal 
fibrous  tissue  and  its  imitation  in  the  fibrous  tumours. — Med,  Gazette, 
Aug.  1,  1861,  p.  111. 

Cartilaginous  tumours. — General  characters  and  relatkms,  when  groW" 
ing  in  soft  parts,  and  on  or  in  bones — their  rates  of  growth—degenerO' 
tions  and  defects. — [Hr.  Paget  next  proceeds  to  the  general  character  and 
relations  of  cartilaginous  tumours.     He  says,] 

The  name  of  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  given  to  those  whiofa 
M iUler,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  his  work  on  Cancer,  has 
named  Enchondroma.  Either  term  will  sufficiently  imply  that  the 
growth  is  formed  mainly  of  a  tissue  like  cartilage;  and  I  would  at  onoe 
point  out  the  singularity  of  such  tumours  being  formed,  and  growing  to 
so  great  a  size  as  I  shall  have  to  describe,  although  cartilage  is  not 
formed  for  the  repair  of  its  own  injuries,  nor,  at  least  in  man,  in  a  per- 
fect manner,  for  the  repair  of  the  injuries  of  bone. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  are  found,  in  the  large  nu^rity  of  cases 
connected  with  the  bones  and  joints.  However,  they  occur  not  rarely  ia 
soft  parts,  completely  detached  from  bone.  Thus,  in  the  pure  form,  or 
mixed  with  other  tissues,  they  are  met  with  in  the  testicle,  mammary 
gland,  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  lungs,  and  in  the  soft  parts  near  bones; 
but  among  all  the  soft  parts  their  favourite  seat  appears  to  be  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parotid  gland.  The  greater  part  of  the  solid  tumours 
formed  in  this  part  have  more  or  less  of  cartilage  in  them. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  that  are  connected  with  bones  may  occur  in  two 
distinct  positions — namely,  within  the  walls,  or  between  the.waUs  and 
the  periosteum;  very  rarely  they  grow  in  both  these  positbns  at  ones. 
When  they  are  within  the  bones  they  are  isolated  and  discontinuous,  and 
are  surrounded  by  the  walls,  whieh  may  be  extended  in  a  thin  shell  or 
capsule  of  bone  around  them,  or  may  be  wasted  and  perforated  by  them. 
When  they  grow  outside  the  bones  they  are  genendly  &stened  to  the 
subjacent  bone- wall  by  outgrowths  of  new  bone;  the  periosteum,  greatly 
overgrown,  invests  them,  and  prolongations  from  it  towards  the  bone 
appear  to  intersect  them  and  divide  them  into  lobes.  When  they  grow 
among  soft  parts  they  have  a  well-formed  fibro-cellular  or  tougher  fibrosa 
capsule,  which  is  commonly  more  dry  and  glistening  than  that  of  most 
innocent  tumours. 

Their  rate  of  growth  is  singuhirly  uncertain.  They  may  increase  very 
slowly.    I  have  seen  one  not  more  than  half  an  inch  kng  whidi  had  been 
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At  leiil^  four  years  in  progress.  Or,  after  a  certain  period  of  increase, 
ihey  may  become  stationary;  as  often  happens  in  the  tumours  that  occur 
in  large  numbers  on  the  hands.  Or,  from  beginning  to  end,  their  growth 
may  be  very  ra{nd.  I  remember  a  man,  about  forty  years  old,  in  St. 
Bartholometr's  Hostntal,  in  whom,  within  three  months  of  his  first 
notioing  it,  a  eartilaginoiis  tumour  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
appeared  to  oocupy  nearly  the  whole  length  of  his  thigh,  and  was  as  large 
round  as  my  chest.  He  had  a  pale  unhealthy  aspect,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  growth;  and  its  sise  and  rapid  growth,  the  tension  nearly  to 
ulceration  of  the  skin  over  it,  the  enlarged  veins,  and  loss  of  health, 
made  all  suppose  it  was  a  great  malignant  tumour.  Mr.  Vincent,  there- 
fore, decided  against  amputation  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient  died  ex- 
liausted  within  six  months  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  disease.  The 
examination  after  death  proved  that  a  great  cartilaginous  tumour,  with 
no  appearance  of  malignant  disease,  had  grown  within  and  around  the 
middle  two-thirds  of  the  femur.  The  bone,  after  extension  by  the 
growth  within  it,  had  been  broken,  and  all  the  central  part  of  the 
tumour  was  soft,  nearly  liquid,  and  mi^ed  with  fluid  blood'  and  de- 
colorised blood-dots. 

The  principal  defect  or  degeneration  noticeable  in  cartilaginous  tumours 
is  manifest  in  their  being  extremely  soft,  or  even  liquid, — a  clear,  yellow, 
jelly-like,  or  synovia-like  material  appearing  in  the  place  of  cartilage. 
I  call  it  a  defect  or  a  degeneration,  because  it  is  not  always  certain 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  cartilage,  once  well-formed,  having  become 
soft  or  liquid,  or  whether  the  soft  or  liquid  material  be  a  blastema  which 
has  failed  of  gaining  the  firmness  and  fnll  organization  of  cartilage. 
The  condition  in  which  it  is  sometimes  found  can  leave  little  doubt,  I 
think,  tiiat  it  is  often  a  degeneration, — a  liquefaction  of  tiiat  which  was 
once  more  perfectly  nourished;  but  in  other  cases  we  have  no  guide  to 
its  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  defective  struc- 
ture would  be  feond  in  arrests  of  development  as  in  degeneration. 

Partictdar  iUuatrations  of  ccartilaginous  tumours  connected  with  the 
seventl  bones  of  the  Umbe^  jowa^  cranium,  and  tpine, — It  may  serve  for 
additional  illustiation  of  this  general  pathology  of  cartilaginous  tomours, 
if  I  describe  now  some  particular  forms  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  they  affect  particularly  the  bones.  The  bones  of  the 
hands  are  Uieir  most  frequent  seats,  and  next  to  these,  the  adjacent  ex* 
tremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  the  parts  which,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  appear  to  have  in  all  the  skeleton  the  least  power  of  resistance 
of  disease.  After  these,  the  humerus,  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
the  pelvis,  and  the  ribs,  appear  most  liable  to  cartilaginous  growths; 
and  after  these,  the  number  of  cases  is  as  yet  too  small  to  assign  an 
order  of  frequency,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  bone  on  which  they  have  not 
been  seen. 

Of  the  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  large  long  bones  I  need  say  little, 
having  drawn  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the  general  description.  Only, 
the  relations  of  the  growths,  according  to  the  part  of  the  bone  in  or  near 
which  they  lie,  may  be  worth  notice. 

When,  then,  the  tumour  grows  at  or  about  the  articular  end  of  a 
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lai^  long  bone,  it  is  almost  always  placed  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone.  Here  it  nsnally  snirounds  the  bone,  but  not  with  an  nniform 
thickness;  and  the  thin  wall  of  the  bone  wastes  and  gradually  disappears 
as  if  it  were  eroded,  or  as  if  it  changed  its  form,  becoming  canceUons, 
and  then  growing  into  the  tumonr,  as  I  have  already  described.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  tumonr  encroaching  on  the  articalar  surface  of  a  bone. 
Bat  it  may  grow  np  all  about  the  borders  of  the  joint  and  surround 
them.  A  striking  example  of  these  relations  of  the  cartilaginous  tumour 
to  the  bone  on  which  it  grows  is  in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  a  cartilaginous  tumour  of  the  humerus,  removed  in  an  ampu- 
tation  at  the  shoulder-joint  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  patient  was  a  naval 
surgeon,  and  the  tumour  had  been  growing  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  mass  it  now  forms  is  nearly  ten  inches  across;  it  surrounds  the 
upper  three-fourths  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  nearly  surmounts 
ite  articular  sur£BM».  The  abundant  isolated  nodules,  the  partial  cen- 
tral  ossification  and  central  softening,  the  growth  of  bone  from  the  cancel- 
lous  tissue  of  the  humerus  into  the  tumour, — ^all  these,  and  many  other 
of  the  general  statements  I  have  made,  are  here  well  shown. 

It  is  extremely  rare,  I  think,  for  a  cartilaginous  tumOur  to  grow  within 
the  articular  end,  or  in  the  medullary  tissue  near  it,  in  a  large  long  bone. 
Here  is,  however,  a  striking  specimen  presented  by  Mr.  Langston  Parker 
to  Mr.  Stanley.  It  was  removed  by  amputation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  from  a  young  gentleman  in  whom  it  had  grown  slowly,  and  had 
distinctly  pulsated.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  expanded  and  wasted 
by  a  growth  of  cartilage,  mixed  with  what  appears  to  be  fibro-plastio 
tissue.  The  growth  is  rather  larger  than  an  egg,  and  is  invested  by  the 
remains  of  the  expanded  fibuk,  and  by  the  periosteum;  and  the  relations 
of  the  chief  blood-vessels  make  it  probable  that  the  pulsation  felt  during 
life  must  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  vessels  within  the  tumour. 

When  a  cartilaginous  tumour  grows  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  a 
large  long  bone,  it  is,  I  think,  usual  to  find  coiucidently  both  an  external 
and  an  internal  growth.  Cartilage  lies  outside  the  shaft,  beneath  the 
periosteum;  and  another  mass  may  fill  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
medullary  canal.  Then,  in  the  concurrent  growth  of  the  two  masses, 
the  wall  of  the  bone  between  them  wastes  or  is* broken  up,  and  they 
may  form  one  great  tumour  set  between  the  ends  of  the  shaft.  These 
are  the  cartilaginous  tumours  which  most  imitate  the  progress  of  malig* 
nant  disease.  They  are  indeed  very  rare;  but  the  chance  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  one  where  we  might  be  anticipating  a  malignant  tumour,  is 
always  to  be  added  to  the  motives  for  amputation  in  cases  of  tumours 
round  the  shafts  of  these  long  bones. 

When  cartilaginous  tumours  grow  at  the  attachment  of  tendons  (and 
they  often  do  so,  especially  about  the  lower  part  of  the  femur),  they  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  acquire  narrow  bases  of  attachment.  In  these  cases 
one  usually  finds  a  layer  of  cartilage  incrusting  some  cancellous  and 
medullary  bone,  and  the  bone,  narrowing  itself,  extends  into  continuity 
with  the  wall  or  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  subjacent  shaft.  Such 
tumours  have,  then,  the  characters  of  polypoid  outgrowths  from  the 
bone,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly;  for,  when  cut  or  broken  off,  their 
stems  (at  least,  if  they  consist  of  only  bone)  will  not  grow.     Indeed,  this 
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stem  may  chance  to  be  unwittingly  broken,  as  in  a  tnmonr  removed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  had  grown  on  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the 
femur,  and,  when  fairly  exposed,  was  easily  detached  without  further 
cutting:  the  narrowest  part  of  its  stem  rested  in  a  slight  depression  in 
the  femur,  but  had  no  connection  by  tissue  with  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
narrow  pedicle  of  a  tumour,  so  large  as  this  was,  had  been  by  accident 
broken  off,  and  that  friction  of  the  broken  surfaces  had  smoothed  and 
fitted  them  together. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  facts  to  be  noted  about  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  on  the  large  long  bones. 

On  the  jaws  these  tumours  are,  I  believe,  very  rare.  I  know  but  one 
specimen  on  the  upper  jaw  alone, — a  great  tamour,  portions  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  of  which  the  his- 
tory, by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  in  the  Hospital  Reports. 

On  the  lower  jaw  such  tumours  appear  prone  to  acquire  a  peculiar 
shape,  affecting  the  whole  extent  of  the  bone.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able tumours  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  is  of  this  kind.  The  patient 
was  a  lady  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  tumour  had  been  growing  eight 
years;  it  commenced  as  a  small  hard  tumour  just  below  the  first  right 
molar  tooth,  and  gradually  enlarged  till  it  enclosed  the  whole  jaw,  ex- 
cept its  right  ascending  portion.  It  measured  two  feet  in  circumference 
and  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  patient  died  exhausted  by  want  of  food, 
which  she  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  by  the  ulceration  of  parts  of  the 
tamour  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life. 

M.  Lebert  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  tutiiour  like  this  was  re- 
moved by  Dieffenbach.  In  three  successive  operations  he  removed  it  by 
instalments,  and  the  patient  finally  recovered. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  that  grow  about  the  cranial  bones  and  the 
vertebras  show,  in  a  marked  muiner,  that  reckless  mode  of  growth  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  which  is  more  generally  a  characteristic  of  malignant  tu- 
mours. They  grow  in  every  direction;  pressing,  and  displacing,  and 
leading  to  the  destructicm  of  important  parts,  and  tracking  their  way 
along  even  narrow  channels. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  tumour,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  carti- 
lage, which  grew  in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  face  and  head  of  a 
lad  sixteen  years  old.  It  involved  both  superior  maxillary  bones,  ex- 
tended into  the  left  orbit,  and  through  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  into  its  cavity,  compressing  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum:  it 
was  also  united  to  the  soft  palate,  and  protruded  the  left  nostril,  and  the 
integuments  of  the  face. 

The  commencement  of  a  similar  growth  is  probably  shown  in  a  speci- 
men, in  which,  together  with  changes  effected  by  the  growth  of  nasal 
polypi,  one  sees  the  ethmoid  cells  completely  filled  with  firm  semitrans- 
parent  cartilage,  a  mass- of  which  projects  in  a  round  tumour  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  nasal  fossa. 

And  here  I  may  adduce,  in  proof  of  the  tracking  growth  of  the  cartila- 
ginous tumours,  the  case  of  one  originating  in  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  which 
extended  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  into  the  spinal  canal,  where 
growing  widely,  and  compressing  the  spinal  cord,  it  produced  complete 
paralysis  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  lower  extremities. — Med.  Gazette, 
Aug.  8,  1851,  p.  221. 
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Okmdidar  titmontrt, — Ooewrrence  in  amiuction  with  ike  maammary, 
iahial,  thyroid,  and  prottate  glands — Bdatioin  to  ProHferous  cysts — 
Mammary  Gkmdidar  tumoun — usual  seat  and  relations — chief  vat  ieties 
of  apparent  structure — Labial  and  Prosiatie  Giandukar  tumomrs. — 
[Mr.  Fage#  prooeeds  now  to  the  dIaciUBioii  of  glaiidiilar  tumours.  Piiat, 
of  their  definition,  he  sajs,] 

We  may  call  the  tnmonrs  '*  ghmdalar"  that^  in  their  Btmctare,  imi* 
tate  the  glands,  whether  the  secreting  glands,  or  those  organs  whi<di  we 
name  glands,  heoaose,  though  having  no  open  duets,  they  are  of  analo- 
gous structure. 

The  most  frequent  example  of  these  glandular  tumours  is  the  kind 
which  imitates,  and  ooeurs  in  or  near,  the  mammary  gland;  the  ehrooic 
mammary  tumour  of  Sir  A.  Cooper;  the  pancreatio  tumour  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy;  the  fibrous  tumour  of  the  breast  of  M.  Oruveilhier.  Other  tu- 
mours of  the  same  general  kind  are  more  rarely  found  in  the  lips,  and  in 
or  near  the  prostate  and  the  thyroid  glands.  Probably,  too,  some  other 
tumours,  to  which  no  name,  or  a  wrong  one,  has  been  hitherto  assigned, 
may  yet  hare  to  be  placed  in  this  group;  indeed,  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  there  are  certain  lymphatic  gland*growths  which  we  usually  regard 
as  enlarged  glands,  but  which  are  really  of  the  nature  of  tumours,  ew&k 
in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  At  present,  howeTer,  I  will 
speak  of  only  such  gland-tnmoursas  may  be  clearly  recognised, — ^namdy, 
the  mammary  glandular  tumour,  the  labial,  and  the  prostatic.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  thyroid,  and  of  those  which  may  imitate  the  parotid. 

Some  of  the  pathology  of  these  tumours  has  been  already  sketched  in 
the  account  of  the  glandular  proliferous  cysts*  To  that  account  I  may 
again  refer,  so  far  as  to  the  point  at  whidi  it  is  believed  that  an  intra- 
eystio  growth  has  completely  filled  the  cyst  in  which  its  growth  began, 
and  has  coalesced  with  the  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  tumour. 

Now,  it  is,  perhaps,  probable  that  all  glandular  tumours  may  be 
formed  after  this  plan:  for,  in  those  ooearring  in  the  breast,  we  find 
sometimes  one  circumscribed  mass  composed  half  of  a  proliferous  cyst, 
and  half  of  a  solid  glandular  tumour;  sometimes  two  such  growths  tie 
apart,  yet  in  the  same  gland;  and  often,  we  find  such  structures  as  we 
donbt  whether  to  call  proliferous  cysts  nearly  filled,  or  mammary 
tumours. 

However,  if  all  the  mammary  and  other  glandular  tumours  are  thus 
of  intra-cystic  origin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  must  rwj 
early  lose  the  cystic  form,  and  continue  to  grow  as  solid  masses;  for  we 
find  them  solid  even  when  they  are  very  small,  and  they  are  traced  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year,  yet  apparently  maintaining  always  the  same 
texture. 

I  shall  speak  now  of  the  solid  tumours  alone;  and,  first,  of  the  Mam- 
mary G^landular  tumours. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  good  insight  into  their 
nature,  when  he  called  them  ''chronic  mammary,"  and  said  they  were 
"as  if  nature  had  formed  an  additional  portion  of  breast,  oompoeed  of 
similar  lobes."  But  I  believe  nothiog  more  than  this  general  likeness 
had  been  observed,  till  these  tumours  were  examined  with  the  mieros- 
cope  by  M.  Lebert,  who  found  in  them  the  minute  ^ndular  stmctore 
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imitatite  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  reoognised  many  of  their  relations 
to  the  proliferoiia  eystB.  Hr.  Birkett,  by  independent  and  contemporary 
obserratiotna,  made  on  the  great  collection  of  these  tumonrs  in  Qny's 
Hospital;  oonfirmed  and  extended  the  conclusions  of  M.  Lebert,  and 
has  cleared  np  ranch  of  the  obscurity  that  existed  previous  to  his  in^ 
quiries.  Both  these  gentlemen  apply  such  terms  as  "  Imperfect  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  mammary  gland"  to  these  tumours:  hut  highly  as  I  ^teem 
their  observations  (and  not  the  less,  I  hope,  because  they  corrected  errors 
of  my  own),  I  would  rather  not  adopt  their  nomenclature,  since  if  we  do 
not  call  these  "  tumours,"  I  hardly  know  to  what  innocent  growths  the 
tenn  could  be  ap{died.  Nearly  all  innocent  growths  are  imperfect  hy- 
pertrophies, in  the  same  sense  as  these  growths  are;  nay,  these  are,  in 
many  respects,  the  very  types  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  tu- 
mours is  by  general  consent  ascribed,  and  which  can  be  distinguished, 
even  in  d^nition  from  what  are  more  commonly  regarded  as  hyper- 
trophies. 

The  mammary  glandular  tumours  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
breast, — over,  or  beneath,  ur  within  the  gland,  or  at  its  border.  Their 
most  rare  seat  is  beneath  the  gland;  their  most  common  at  its  upper  and 
inner  part,  imbedded  in,  or  just  beneath,  its  surface.  They  are  usually 
loos^y  eonnected  with  the  gland,  exoept  at  the  deepest  part,  where  their 
oapBules  are  generally  fastened  to  the  gland;  but  the  connection  is  of  so 
small  extent  that  they  slide  very  easily  under  the  finger,  and  are  peculi- 
arly moveable  in  all  directions. 

The  tumour  is  commonly  of  oral  shape;  superficially,  or  sometimes 
deq}ly  lobed,  or  nodular;  &rm,  or  nearly  hard,  elastic,  and  often  feeling 
like  a  cyst  tensely  filled  with  fluid.  The  parts  around  appear  quite 
healthy.  The  mammary  gland  is  pushed  aside;  but  it  undergoes  no 
other  change  than  that  of  atrophy,  even  when  stretohed  over  a  tumour 
of  the  largest  size.  The  skin  under  distension  may  grow  slightly  livid, 
bat  else  is  unchanged.  The  tumour  is  usually  invested  with  a  complete 
capsule,  isolating  it  from  the  surrounding  mammary  gland,  and  often  ad- 
hering less  to  it  than  to  the  gland.  This  capsule  may  appear  only  as  a 
layer  of  fibro-eellular  tissue,  like  that  round  any  other  innocent  tumour; 
but  it  is  not  unfrequently  more  perfectly  organized  in  layers,  and 
smoother  on  its  inner  surface;  conditions  that  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to 
its  having  been  a  perfect  cyst  within  which  the  glandular  growth  origi- 
nated, and  which  it  only  lately  filled. 

On  section,  these  tumours  present  a  lobed  construction,  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  not  difficult  to  discern  the  remains,  or  the  imitation  of  the 
plan,  of  the  lobed,  and  foliated  and  involuted  intra-cystic  growths.  In 
some,  the  fibro-cellulaar  partitions  among  the  lobes  converge  towards  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  as  if  they  were  the  remains  of  clustered  cyst-walls; 
or  there  may  remain  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  as  if  clustered 
cysts  and  growths  had  not  quite  filled  up  the  space.  In  some,  however, 
no  such  plan  is  discernible;  the  whole  mass  is  disorderly  lobed,  and  ite 
lobes  have  the  shapes  derived  from  accidental  mutual  pressure,  and  are 
bounded  by  loose  fibro-cellular  partitions. 

In  structure  as  in  oonstraction,  these  tumours  may  present  several 
variations;  bat  they  may  be  artificially  arranged  in  three  or  four  chief 
groups.  * 
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Some  an  really  very  like  the  normal  mammary  gland  in  an  inactiTe 
state.  These  have  a  pore  opaqne-white,  and  soft,  hot  tough  and  elastic^ 
tissue;  they  are  lobed  and  minutely  lohnlated,  with  undulating  white 
fibres.  Such  an  one  is  well  shown  in  a  specimen  from  Sir  Astley  CSooper's 
ooUection,  in  which,  moreoyer,  his  injecUon  of  the  blood-vessels  shows  a 
moderate  vascnlarity,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  normal 
gland  substance. 

We  might  take  such  as  this  as  examples  of  the  medium  form  of  this 
kind  of  tumour;  and  the  other  chief  or  extreme  forms  are  represented 
by  those  which  deviate  from  this  in  two  directions.  In  one  direction  we 
find  much  softer  tumours;  these,  though  closely  textured,  are  soft,  brittle, 
and  easily  crushed;  their  cut  sur&tces  shine,  or  look  vitreous  or  half 
translucent;  they  are  uniformly  greyish- white,  or  have  a  slight  yellowish 
or  pink  hue,  which  deepens  on  exposure  to  the  air;  or  they  may  look 
like  masses  of  firm,  but  flickering  jelly;  and  commonly  we  can  press 
firom  them  a  thin  yellowish  fluid,  like  serum  or  synovia.  Such  as  these 
have  the  usual  lobed  and  lobular  plan  of  construction;  and  I  think  the 
intersecting  partitions  commonly  extend  from  a  firm,  fibrous-looking 
central  or  deep  part,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  tumour. 

In  the  other  direction  from  the  assumed  average  or  medium  form,  wo 
find  firmer  tumours.  These  have  a  dryer  and  tougher  texture;  they  are 
opaque,  milk-white,  or  yellowish,  like  masses  of  dense  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  lobed,  and  having  their  lobes  easily  separable,  as  in  this  great 
specimen  of  seven  pounds  weight. 

To  such  as  these  varieties  we  might  add  many,  due  not  merely  to  inter- 
mediate forms,  but  to  the  degrees  in  which  the  intra-cystic  mode  of  growth 
is  manifested;  or  to  the  development  of  cysts,  which  may  take  place  as 
well  in  this  new  gland- tissue  as  in  the  old;  or  to  the  vaiious  contents  of 
these  cysts,  whether  liquids  or  organized  growths. 

I  believe  we  cannot  at  present  always  connect  these  various  aspects  of 
the  tumours  with  any  corresponding  varieties  in  their  histories.  Neither, 
I  think,  have  any  investigations  proved  more  of  the  corresponding  varie- 
ties of  microscopic  structure,  than  that,  as  a  general  mle,  but  only  a 
general  one,  the  tougher  any  tumour  is,  the  slower  its  growth  has  been, 
and  the  more  it  has  c^  the  fibro-cellular,  mingled  with  its  glandular, 
tissue;  and  that  the  more  succulent  and  vitreous  it  is,  the  less  perfectly 
is  the  glandular  tissue  developed,  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth. 

Bespecting  the  origin  of  these  tumours,  little  more,  I  believe,  csin  be 
said  than  that,  occurring  most  commonly  in  young  unmarried  or  barren 
women,  their  beginning  often  seems  connected  with  defective  or  disor- 
dered menstruation.  The  law  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  binds  together 
in  sympathy  of  nutrition  the  ovary  and  the  mammary  glands,  the  law 
according  to  which  they  concur  in  their  development  and  action,  is  not 
broken  by  one  with  impunity  to  the  other.  The  imperfect  office  of  the 
ovary  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  erroneous  nutrition  in  the  mammary 
gland. 

Labial  Glandular  Jkimours  may  be  briefly  deseribed,  for  their  general 
characters  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the  foregoing  kind;  or,  they 
may  appear  intermediate  in  character  between  the  foregoing  and  those 
tumours  which  I  described  as  lying  over  or  near  the  parotid  gland,  and 
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as  consisting  of  mixed  gUmdalar  and  cartilaginous  tissue.  Their  likeness 
to  these  tumours  OTer  the  parotid  was  manifest  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
has  added  to  bis  account  of  the  tumours  by  the  parotid,  the  only  case  of 
labial  glandular  tumour  that  I  have  found  on  record. 

Prostatic  Glandular  Tumours  are  examples  of  the  abnormal  growths 
by  which  tumours  appear  to  be  connected  with  simple  hypertrophies  of 
organs. 

We  owe  to  Rokitansky  the  knowledge,  that  the  tumours  in  the  pros- 
tate gland,  which  were  commonly,  and  till  lately  even  by  himself,  re- 
garded  as  fibrous  tumours,  are  composed  of  tissues  like  those  of  the 
prostate  gland.  In  enlarged  prostates  they  are  not  unfrequently  found. 
In  cutting  through  the  gland,  one  may  see,  amidst  its  generally  lobed 
structure,  portions  which  are  invested  and  isolated  by  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  and  may  be  enucleated.  Such  portions  have,  I  believe,  been 
sometimes  removed  as  tumours,  or  as  portions  of  prostate-gland,  in  ope- 
rations of  lithotomy.  They  lie  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  prostate,  as 
sometimes  mammary  glandular  tumours  lie  isolated  in  a  generally  en- 
larged breast.  They  look  like  the  less  fasciculate  of  the  fibrous  tumours 
of  the  uterus;  but,  to  microscopic  examination,  they  present  such  an 
imitation  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  prostate  itself,  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  the  gland-cells  or  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  tumour 
irom  those  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  gland.  Only  their  several 
modes  of  arrangement  may  be  distinctive. 

At  present  the  examinations  of  these  tumours  have  been  too  few  ta 
furnish  a  complete  history  of  them:  neither  can  I  add  any  cases  or  refe- 
rences to  specimens  to  those  which  were  adduced  in  the  first  lecture. 
Indeed,  at  present,  the  chief  or  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  these  tumours 
lies  in  those  relations  to  general  pathology  to  which  I  then  referred: 
their  surgical  relations  have  at  present,  I  believe,  been  scarcely  studied. 

Vascular  or  Erectile  Tumours — Principal  varieties:  artefial,  venous^ 
and  capillary. — The  Erectile  or  Vascular  Tumours  include  most  of  the- 
diseases  which  are  described  as  vascular  n»vi,  and  of  which  the  types 
are  the  subcutaneous  nsevi  Among  them,  also,  are  the  growths  to> 
which  John  Bell  gave  the  name  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  those 
which  have  been  called  Telangeiectasis. 

The  name  '*  erectile  tumour"  has,  of  late  years,  come  into  general  use, 
as  expressing  a  principal  fiict  concerning  these  diseases,  namely,  that 
many  of  them  resemble  very  closely  in  their  texture  that  of  erectile  or 
cavernous  tissue.  Mr.  Humphry  has,  indeed,  rightly  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  that  these  tumours  present  no  imitation  of  the  erectile 
tisstie  in  the  power  of  filling  themselves  with  blood,  as  if  by  some- 
internal  force.  But,  since  this  power  of  the  true  erectile  tissue  depends 
as  much  on  the  accessory  structures  of  nerves  and  muscles  as  on  the 
tissue  itself,  we  may  perhaps  apply  the  term  ''erectile"  to  the  tumours, 
remembering  only  for  this,  as  for  other  structures  occurring  in  tumours, 
that  the  imitation  of  the  natural  tissue  is  imperfect,  or  partial.  How- 
ever»  if  any  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  we  may  call  these- 
tumours  vascular,  or  cavernous,  or  even  Telangeiectasis. 

The  likeness  which  these  tumours  bear  to  the  erectile  tissue^  as  exem- 
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plified  in  the  corpos  CArwnxmam  penis,  is  sometimes,  in  genend  wppetoT' 
anoe,  perfeet.  A  well-marked  specimen  is  in  the  Hnnteriaa  eolleetion; 
it  was  remored  from  nnder  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  cat  snrfiftoe  displays 
a  close  network  or  sponge  of  fine,  smooth,  shining  bands  and  eords,  just 
like  those  of  the  oorpos  cayemoenm  penis,  only  less  regnlar  in  their 
arrangement. 

The  essentia]  stmctures  of  the  disease  are,  according  to  these  deserip* 
tions,  deriyed  from  such  a  growth  of  blood-vessels,  or  rather^of  blood- 
spaces,  that,  in  imitation  of  erectile  tissne,  the  arteries  are  nmneroot 
but  comparatiyely  small,  and,  as  we  may  beliere,  the  capillaries  or  inter- 
mediate  vessels  open  into  veins  so  large,  and  so  closely  branching  and 
anastomosing,  that  scarcely  any  continuity  of  tube  can  be  discerned. 
Thus  the  whole  mass  seems  formed  of  cells  or  spaces,  opening  widely 
into  one  another:  and  no  remains  exist  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  or  of 
the  tissue  naturally  lying  between  blood-vessels,  except  those  narrow 
bands  and  cords  that  bound  and  intersect  the  cell-like  spaces. 

But  while  this  form  of  tumour,  in  which  the  erectile  tissue  is  imitated, 
may  be  taken  as,  in  some  sense,  typical,  we  find,  on  either  side  of  it, 
deviating  forms.  In  some  instanceH,  the  enlargement  of  arteries  for  ex- 
ceeds that  of  veins;  the  swellings  pulsate,  and  are  florid  and  over-warm, 
and  the  tissues  forming  them  may  appear,  for  a  time  at  least,  hyper- 
trophied.  Some,  I  think,  have  described  such  arterial  tumours  as 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  artery,  but  they  seem  more 
commonly  to  be  due  to  the  dilatation  of  many  anastomosing  and  closely 
clustered  arteries.  Such  was  the  case  in  an  instance  recorded  by  Mr. 
Ooote:  arteries  of  the  lip,  which,  in  their  natural  state,  might  not  have 
had  a  greater  diameter  than  a  large  pin,  were  dilated  for  about  an  inch 
of  their  course  into  sinuses  or  canals,  and  were  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
adult  radial  artery.  Similar  to  this  was  a  very  formidable  case,  lately 
cured  by  compression,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  temporal, 
supraorbital,  and  occipital  arteries,  all  exceedingly  dilated  and  tortuous, 
converged  to  a  large  pulsating  swelling  over  the  sagittal  suture. 

On  tiie  other  side  are  tumours  formed  mainly  of  overgrown,  dilated, 
and  sacculated  veins.  Arterial  branches  may,  and  I  think  usually  do, 
pass  into  these;  but  some  of  these  tumours  seem  wholly  venous,  as  if  all 
the  dilatation  of  vessels  were  beyond  the  capillaries;  and  in  t^ese  cases 
Bokitansky's  expression  is  very  applicable,  that  the  dreulation  through 
the  tumour  may  be  compared  with  that  through  a  portal  vein. 

Hence,  speaking  generally,  it  may  perhaps  be  rightly  stated,  that 
among  these  vascular  or  erectile  tumours,  that  which  is  common  to  all 
is  an  over-extension  of  blood-vessels  or  blood-spaces  within  a  dream- 
scribed  space.  We  may  assume  that  in  difEerent  cases  the  change  may 
chiefly  affoot  ttther  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  or  that  it  may  affect  both 
in^uch  proportions  as  to  produce  an  exact  structural  imitation  of  the 
erectile  tissue.  Or,  we  may  assume  that,  in  all  cases,  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  are  tiie  chief  seats  of  the  dilatation:  and  that  as  they  grow 
they  may,  according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  them,  and  their 
relations  to  other  blood-vessels,  have  the  character  of  arterial  or  venous 
plexuses.  This  last  interpretation  is  as  consistent  as  the  other  with  the 
obserred  appearances  of  the  vascular  tumours,  and  is  more  easily  reoon- 
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«iled  witii  a  &ct  that  maybe  occasionally  observed;  namely,  that  "a 
mevns.  which  seems  at  first  to  consist  only  of  arteries,  after  a  time  begins 
to  exhibit  veins  under  and  around  it,  which  veins  may  ultimately  com- 
pose the  larger  part  of  the  tumour." 

Whichever  explanation  we  may  adopt,  the  differences  among  these  tu- 
mours naturally  suggest  that  they  should  be  called  *'arterial,"  or 
"venous,"  according  to  the  character  of  vessels  or  of  blood  of  which 
their  mass  consists.  And  a  third  intermediate  form  may  pass  by  the 
name  of  '' capillary,"  if  it  appear  that  the  intermediate  blood-vessels  are 
the  chief  seat  of  dilatation  and  abnormal  anastomosis. — Med.  Gazette, 
Autf.  22,  1861,  p.  309. 


166.— CASES  OF  EPITHELIAL  CANCER. 

JEpithelial  Camber  of  the  Tongue.  Under  the  care  of  J.  Erichsbn, 
Esq. — [From' the  notes  of  Mr.  Turle,  the  dresser  of  the  patient,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  this  interesting  case.] 

Maria  Scenes,  aged  69,  thin  and  pallid,  but  not  markedly  cachectic, 
was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  July  16, 1852.  She  had 
been  an  out-patient,  under  Mr.  Marshall,  for  some  months,  on  account 
of  a  gradually  increasing  tumour  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  she  had 
first  noticed  as  a  firm  pimple  two  years  previously.  It  was  nearly 
circular,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across,  and  extremely  hard.  No  actual 
ulceration  existed,  but  its  surface  was  smooth  and  red,  and  its  edges 
very  irregular.  On  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  was  a 
patch  of  superficial  abrasion  the  size  of  a  shilling,  presenting  a  healthy 
surface,  and  unattended  by  induration.  None  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  were  sensibly  enlarged.  She  had  lost  all  her  teeth,  and  been 
restricted  to  soft  food  for  a  long  time;  her  pulse  was  feeble,  96;  and, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  her  strength  had  perceptibly  declined.  The 
malignant  character  of  the  disease  had  been  recognised  from  the  first, 
and  its  removal  recommended,  but  she  had  declined  to  submit  to  it; 
finding,  however,  that  it  increased  in  size,  and  was  becoming  the  seat  of 
aching  pain,  she  was  now  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  the  indurated 
lump  was  the  part  alone  productive  of  discomfort,  and  as  the  other  patch 
possessed  no  cancerous  characters,  it  was  decided  to  remove  only  the 
former. 

July  21.  A  needle,  armed  with  a  double  ligature  of  thin  whip-cord, 
was  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  a  little  behind  the  diseased 
mass,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  string  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  whole  of  its  distal 
portion.  The  operation  was  conducted  under  chloroform,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  very  slight  hemorrhage. 

22nd.  She  has  slept  well,  and  is  able  to  take  fluid  food, — milk,  eggs 
beat  up  in  wine,  etc. 

23rd.  The  sloughy  mass  was  removed  by  an  incision  just  in  front  of 
the  ligature,  which  caused  no  bleeding. 

29th.  The  surface  of  the  wound  has  now  lost  its  sloughy  character, 
and  is  covered  with  healthy  granulations;  her  mouth  feels  much  more 
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eomfortable  than  before  the  operation;  she  8lee|>s  well,  takes  Iier  food, 
and  can  articulate  with  tolerable  plainness. 

August  8.  She  is  discharged,  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
operation.  The  end  of  the  tongue  presents  a  puckered  and  indurated 
cicatrix;  the  sore  on  its  side  is  just  in  tiie  same  state  as  before;  she  has  now 
no  pain  whatcTer,  sleeps  well,  and  has  decidedly  improved  in  appearance. 

Sep.  17.  The  cicatrix  is  perfect,  and  modi  less  indurated  than  it  waa 
a  month  ago,  and  she  continties  fiee  from  pain  and  "in  good  health.  Od 
the  right  side  of  the  tongue  has  appeared  a  superficial  non-indurated  ul- 
ceration, very  similar  to  that  previouslj  noted  on  the  left;  they  are  both 
level  with  the  surface,  florid,  and  granulating;  they  produce  so  Kttl» 
pain,  that  she  did  not  know  of  the  formation  of  the  second. 

For  the  removal  of  tumours  of  the  tongue,  the  surgeon  has  choice  of 
three  methods,  each  possessing  peculiar  advantages: — amputation  by  the 
knife  gets  rid  ci  the  whole  mass  at  (moe;  strangulation  l^  means  of  liga- 
ture prevents  any  loss  of  blood;  excision  performed  carefully  with  a  wire 
heated  by  galvanism  accomplishes  both  these  objects  at  t^  same  time. 
As  the  latter  instrument  appears  to  be  easily  manageable,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may,  when  better  known,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
supersede  the  other  two.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  unless 
handled  carefully,  and  made  to  cut  its  way  very  slowly,  the  risk,  of 
bleeding  is  not  obviated,  as  it  is  necessary  to  that  effect  that  it  should 
have  time  to  cauterise  the  parts  as  it  divides  them. — Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  Oct  le,  1852, />.  389. 

Large  Cancerous  Sore  on  the  Back  of  the  Hand. — Amputation. — 
RecoDtry.  Under  the  care  of  J.  Paget,  Esq. — Patrick  Keller,  aged  62, 
a  bricklayer's  labourer,  a  thin,  dry-fibred  man,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  July  1,  1852.  The  back  of  his  left  hand  waa 
covered  by  one  large  ulcer,  which  extended  from  side  to  side,  and  at  eacb 
border  turned  round  a  little  into  the  palm.  Its  margins  were  ragged, 
raised  and  very  firm,  everted  in  some  parts,  and  undermined  in  others, 
always  abrupt.  The  surface  was'covered  with  florid  granulations,  dis- 
charging good  pus,  and  was  crossed  in  several  parts  by  bands  of  com- 
mencing cicatrisation.  It  had  commenced  a  year  and  a  half  previously 
as  a  large  and  painful  wart,  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  hand, 
which  had  continued  to  enlarge  without  ulcerating  for  a  year,  when  he 
went  into  St.  Giles's  Workhouse,  and  had  caustics  applied,  since  which 
time  the  ulceration  had  rapidly  spread.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  employed  several  days  in  eacli  week  in  setting  stoves 
and'  fire-places,  during  which  occupation  his  hands  necessarily  came  in 
contact  with  much  soot. 

Excepting  some  parts  of  its  border,  this  sore  presented  none  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  malignant  one;  its  base  was  in  fact  healthy,  and  even 
in  process  of  cicatrisation,  and  in  no  part  was  there  deposited  anything 
like  a  defined  mass  of  induration.  Its  appearance  bad,  however,  been 
masked  by  repeated  escharotic  applications;  and,  during  the  fortnight 
that  he  was  kept  under  observation  previous  to  the  operation,  it  assumed 
more  of  its  proper  characters.  Continuing  to  spread  rather  rapidly,  it 
S^ad  in  that  time  crept  further  round  the  inner  border  of  the  palm,  and 
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the  appearance  it  bere  presented  was  decisive.  The  edge  was  eleyated, 
sinuous,  everted,  and  very  firm;  the  surface  covered  with  a  greyish  secre- 
tion .  and  destitute  of  granulations.  It  was  decided  to  remove  the  whole  hand. 
July  16.  A  donble'^flap  amputation  was  performed  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  fore-arm.  No  unusual  circumstances  attended  the  operation,  and 
the  process  of  healing,  although  it  progressed  very  slowly,  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  unfavourable  occurrences.  The  juice  scraped  from 
the  cut  edges  of  the  nicer  exhibited  the  microscopic  characters  of  epithe- 
lial cancer. 

Chimney- Sweep* 8  Cancer  Affecting  Primarily  theZInguinal  Glands — 
Excision — Recovery.  Under  the  care  of  J.  Paget,  Esq. — It  is  custom- 
ary to  attribute  the  form  of  cancer  so  commonly  occurring  in  chimney- 
sweeps, to  the  local  irritation  of  the  soot  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Thus  the  reason  of  its  preference  for  the  scrotum  is  found  in  the  peculiar 
rugose  condition  of  the  skin  of  that  part  being  well  calculated  to  lodge 
and  retain  the  irritating  particles.  To  this  view  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  disease  is,  in  some  stages  at  least,  evidently  a  constitutional  one; 
that  it  will  break  out  in  those  who  have  long  abandoned  the  trade;  and 
tliat  a  tendency  to  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  transmission  from  father 
to  son,  as  it  occasionally  occurs  in  individuals  of  the  latter  class,  who 
have  themselves  been  little,  if  at  all,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  soot. 
Then,  again,  its  prevalence  appears  to  be  almost  restricted  to  a  few 
English  cities;  and  it  is  not  knbwn  among  certain  large  classes  of  men 
who  are  constantly  exposed  to  one  or  other  kind  of  carbonaceous  dust. 
These  facts  are  calculated  to  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  this  trade  may  not  be  of  a  more  general  character, — 
that  is,  whether  the  filth,  the  degraded  habits  common  amongst  these 
men.  the  inhalation  of  noxious  matters,  &c.,  may  not  conjointly  effect  such 
a  deterioration  in  the  constitutional  power  of  the  exposed  individuals, 
as  to  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  the  supervention  of  malignant 
diseases.  If  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  the  pre- 
ference shown  by  the  disease  for  a  part  which  is  constantly  exposed  to 
irritation  amply  sufficient  to  localise  its  outbreak.  To  suppose  soot 
capable  of  originating  merely  by  its  mechanical  action,  a  specific  and 
malignant  disease,  is  certainly  to  endue  it  with  powers  such  as  no  other 

'  substance  is  known  to  possess.  In  reply  to  this,  it  might,  however,  be 
urged  that  chimney-sweep's  cancer  is  often  of  not  nearly  so  virulent  a 
character  as  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  that  it  may  be  excised  with 
good  hopes  of  securing  to  the  patient  a  long  period  of  health,  and  that, 
in  short,  it  does  frequently  appear  to  be  really  a  local,  rather  than  a 
constitutional  affection.  It  might  also  be  alleged,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  disease  at  first  purely  local,  (syphilis  for  example, )  to  contaminate 
the  system  generally,  and  become  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  fully  on  the  question,  and 
shall  abstain  from  giving  any  definite  judgment  on  it,  as  it  is  our  wish 
rather  to  record  facts  than  hastily  to  pronounce  opinions.  On  each  side, 
facts  may  be  cited,  and  the  above  case  appears  to  bear  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  one  which  is  to  follow.     In  that  just  related,  a  man, 

•  engaged  in  an  ocottpation  which,  whikt  not  of  itself  prejudicial  to  health 
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necessitated  the  exposure  of  his  bands  to  the  irritation  of  soot  and  nsh- 
bish,  bad  a  canoeroas  wart  form  oa  the  very  part  thos  exposed.  In  the 
following  one,  however,  a  chimney-sweep,  in  whom  there  was  no  reaacm 
to  suspect  hereditary  predisposition,  was  attacked  by  primary  epithelial 
disease  in  parts  which,  from  their  snbcataneons  situation,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  subjected  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  soot.  The 
latter,  if  not  a  unique  case,  is  at  least  one  of  extremely  rare  occurrence; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  truth  of  the  principle  would  be  nearly  established, 
that  the  peculiar  influence  which  this  unfortunate  trade  exerts,  is  a  oon- 
stitutional«  and  not  a  purely  local  one. 

William  Isaacs,  aged  48,  a  thin  and  cachectic-looking  man,  who  had 
been  for  forty  years  constantly  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys,  but 
whose  father  had  not  followed  that  trade,  was  admitted  August  10, 
1852.  In  his  right  groin  was  a  large  ulcer,  with  ragged  and  sinuous 
edges,  covered  with  firm  sprouting  granulations,  and  discharging  a  thick 
dirty  secretion.  The  glands  below  and  around  it  were  enlarged,  and  of 
extreme  induration.  In  the  left  groin  was  a  cluster  of  glands  the  sise 
of  an  egg,  swollen,  and  very  hard,  but  not  ulcerated.  He  stated  that 
his  attention  had  been  first  drawn  to  the  disease  by  severe  pain  in  the 
right  groin  four  months  ago,  when  he  found  a  smaU  lump  so  hard  that 
he  thought  it  was  bone,  which  adhered  to  the  skin,  but  did  no^  involve 
it.  It  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  occasioned  him  sueh  severe  pain 
that  he  had  latterly  been  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  Having  slowly  sup- 
purated and  become  prominent,  it  broke  about  a  week  before  admission, 
and  discharged  a  small  quantity  of  thick  glutinous  stuff,  after  which 
the  pain  was  much  relieved.  The  enlargement  in  the  left  groin  had  only 
been  noticed  for  three  weeks.  Respecting  the  place  of  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  he  expressed  himself  as  quite  certain  that  he  had 
not  had  any  wart  or  ulceration  on  any  other  part,  and  careful  examina- 
tion revealed  nothing  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  his  statement.  The 
skin  of  the  scrotum  was  remarkably  clean  and  soft;  and  although,  in 
several  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  face,  the  skin  was  rough,  and 
covered  with  little  firm  papules,  yet  nowhere  was  there  anything  amount- 
ing to  a  wart. 

August  14.  Mr.  Paget  removed  the  diseased  parts  from  each  groin. 
Those  on  the  right  side  required  a  long  and  careful  dissection,  as  they 
ran  deeply  and  lay  close  to  important  structures.  The  wound  left  was 
consequently  a  very  large  one. 

17th.  He  still  suffers  considerable  pain,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as 
before  the  operation.     He  is  very  feeble,  and  looks  ill. 

ft.   Quin.  disulph.  gr.  j.,  acid,  sulph.  dil.   nxx.,  aquas  purse  §j. 
ter  die. 

Bi.  Tinct.  opii  TTtxx.  o.  n. 

Sep.  2.  A  mass  of  firm  sprouting  granulations,  of  very  suspicious 
appearance,  having  sprung  up  in  the  centre  of  the  right  wound,  it  was 
treated  with  a  paste  composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  flour. 

Eep.  haust. 

12th.  The  application  of  the  caustic  ga?e  him  great  pain  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  he  has  since  been  much  more  comfortable;  sleeps  weU, 
and  is  steadily  improving.   The  wounds  are  healing,  and  look  satisfactory. 
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-  Oct.  2.  He  has  gained  flesh  and  colour  considerably.  The  wound  in 
the  left  groin  is  all  bnt  healed,  and  that  in  the  right  is  much  contracted 
and  covered  with  healthy  granulations.  He  sleeps  well,  and  suffers  no 
pain  whatever,  and  there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
cess of  cure  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  above  case  affords  much  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  excising 
glands  under  similar  circumstances;  for  since  it  was  at  first  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  were  practicable  to  remove  the  whole  diseased  parts,  the 
result  has  been  highly  satis^tictory,  and  the  more  so  because,  from  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  disease  was  making,  it  must  evidently  have 
soon  indu^  a  fatal  termination.  The  case  is  very  interesting,  not  only 
as  affording  an  example  of  chimney-sweep's  cancer  affecting  a  part  to 
which  soot  could  not  possibly  have  been  applied,  but  also  of  malignant 
disease  primarily  occurring  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  both  of  which  phe- 
nomena are  extremely  rare. 

Chimney- Sweep's  Cancer  three  times  excised — Return  in  the  Inguinal 
Glands. — Excision. — Recovery.  Under  the  care  of  E.  Stanley,  B^q. 
— John  Britton,  aged  40,  the  son  of  a  chimney-sweep,  and  himself 
brought  u])  to  the  trade  from  the  age  of  five  years,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  May  14th,  1852.  He  stated  that,  when 
twenty-one  years  old,  a  large,  ra^ed  soot  wart  made  its  appearance  on 
his  scrotum,  which,  after  having  lasted  a  year,  and  become  extremely 
painful,  he  cut  off  himself  with  a  razor.  Much  alarmed  lest  it  should 
return,  he  soon  afterwards  abandoned  his  business,  and  became  a  street- 
hawker,  and  was  never  after  in  the  least  exposed  to  soot.  This  change 
of  life,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease,  which  took 
place  about  six  years  afterwards,  and  was,  after  having  lasted  near  two 
years,  and  formed  a  large  ragged  ulcer,  again  excised  bj  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Five  years  after  this,  it  again  returned,  but  spread  so  slowly,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  submit  to  operation  until  a  year  ago, 
when  it  was  again  cut  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Hitherto  the  scrotum  had 
been  the  only  part  affiected,  and  all  the  operations  had  been  rapidly  re<- 
covered  from;  two  months  after  the  last,  however,  the  inguinal  glands 
on  both  sides  began  to  enlarge,  and  have  continued  to  increase  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  each  groin  there  were  now  several  tumid  glands,  those 
on  the  left  side  being  the  most  advanced;  one  of  which  had  softened,  and 
presented  the  sense  of  fluctuation.  It  differed,  however,  from  an  ordi* 
nary  bubo,  in  being  more  conical  and  projecting,  and  in  having  around 
it  less  of  diffused  swelling  and  redness,  whOe  its  drcumscribed  induration 
was  much  more  extreme.  On  being  punctured,  a  few  drachms  of  thick, 
greyish,  pnltaceous  matter  were  squeezed  out,  which  contained  great 
numbers  of  large,  oval,  very  granular,  epithelium  scales,  but  none  of  the 
ordinary  pns  cells.  The  glands  on  the  right  side  were  merely  indurated, 
without  any  softening. 

On  May  15th,  Mr.  Stanley  dissected  out  the  diseased  glands,  together 
with  portions  of  the  surrounding  tissues  which  had  been  implicated  with 
them.  In  each  side  the  gland  structure  was  infiltrated  with  epithelial 
deposit  The  wounds,  though  large,  healed  favourably,  and  he  was 
disiefaarged  in  a  few. weeks  quite  well 
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EpttheHcl  Cancer  of  the  Penis. — Amputation, — Awjotwy.-^tTnto 
the  care  of  J.  Paget,  Esq. — John  Yincent,  aged  33,  a  farrier,  stout, 
muscular,  and,  excepting  a  slight  pallor,  healthy  looking,  was  admitted 
July  27,  1852,  on  account  of  a  disease  which  presented  the  following 
appearances: — Over  the  base  of  the  glans  penis,  a  little  to  the  right 
side,  was  a  large  nicer,  which  perforated  the  prepnee,  and  exposed  the 
corona  glandis.  Its  edges  were  sinnons,  everted,  mnch  raised,  and  over- 
hanging a  marked  constriction  which  surrounded  their  base.  They,  as 
well  as  the  portion  of  gliins  which  projected  into  the  sore,  were  covered 
with  firm,  sprouting  gcanulations,  almost*  resembling  small  warts.  The 
prepuce  was  in  a  condition  of  congenital  phymosis,  and  it,  together 
with  the  integument  of  the  penis,  was  acutely  inflamed  and  much  swollen. 
Above  the  ulcer,  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  were  several  small,  isolated 
collections  of  unhealthy  pus,  over  which  the  skin  was  livid.  The  whole 
was  extremely  sore  and  tender  to  the  touch.  There  were  no  enlarged 
glands  in  either  groin,  and  the  odour  exhaled  from  the  ulcer  was  very 
little,  if  at  all,  fetid. 

The  history  he  gave  of  the  affection  was,  that  three  months  previously, 
while  suffering  from  a  slight  gonorrhoea,  he  received  a  bruise  on  the  penis 
from  a  horse  which  he  was  shoeing,  and,  three  weeks  after  this  accident, 
he  first  noticed  that  the  prepuce  on  the  right  side  was  somewhat  eleva- 
ted by  a  soft  swelling  beneath  it.  In  a  little  time  general  inflammation 
of  the  whole  foreskin  was  induced,  and  ultimately  ulceration  took  place 
over  the  growth  on  the  glans,  by  which  the  latter  was  brought  into  view; 
this  event  occurred  about  three  weeks  before  admission.  During  the 
last  week  or  two  the  pain  and  soreness  had  been  considerable,  but  up  to 
that  time  he  had  lived  as  usual,  and  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  the 
risk  of  venereal  contagion. 

Here,  then,  a  most  important  question  of  diagnosis  arose,  vix.,  was 
the  disease  cancerous  or  .syphilitic  ?  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  entire 
absence  of  cachexia,  the  short  time  which  the  disease  had  lasted,  the 
acutely  inflamed  and  almost  sloughing  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the 
fact  that,  whilst  both  glans  and  prepuce  were  equally  implicated,  they 
had  not  adhered  together,  all  seemed  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  being 
malignant.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  symptom  of  constitutional 
syphilis  could  be  detected,  and  the  character  of  the  firm  sprouting  granu- 
lations was  such  as  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  latter  disease,  in  which 
warts,  when  present,  are  commonly  seated  on  a  sound  surface,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  co-exist  with  acute  ulceration. 

The  congenital  phymosis,  whilst  notoriously  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  cancer,  might  also,  from  ite  allowing  of  the  retention  of  irritating 
secretions,  serve  to  render  a  venereal' sore  much  more  virulent  than 
usual.  Previous  to  admission,  he  had  been  treated  for  syphilis,  and 
neither  himself  nor  his  surgeon  had  suspected  that  the  disease  had  any 
other  character. 

A  consultation  was  held,  in  which  Messrs.  Stanley,  Lloyd,  and  Paget 
took  part.  It  was  decided  to  lay  the  diseased  parts  freely  open,  as  they 
were  evidently  suffering  much  from  inflammatory  tension.  On  split^g 
up  the  prepuce,  its  lining  and  the  greater  part  of  the  corona  glandis 
were  found  to  be  extensively  ulcerated,  and  covered  with  the  sproutiiii^ 
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'wsrt-like  granulations  before  mentioned.  A  slice  of  the  prepuce  having 
been  removed  and  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  large  quantities 
of  common  exudation  corpuscles  were  found,  and  only  two  or  three 
epithelium  scales  of  suspicious  character,  being  less  angular,  having  more 
granular  matter  and  less  distinct  nuclei  than  healthy  ones.  Still,  there 
was  not  sufficient  conclusively  to  decide  the  question;  and,  although  the 
opinion  of  all  who  saw  it  was  strongly  in  ffivour  of  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease,  yet  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  poor  fellow  the 
chance  afforded  by  a  trial  of  anti  syphilitic  remedies  before  resorting  to 
such  a  serious  procedure  as  the  amputation  of  the  whole  organ. 

Sb.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  iij.,  decoct.  sarzsB  co.  §i.  ter  die. 

August  10.  The  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  the  swelling  is 
diminished;  the  ulceration  has,  on  the  contrary,  extended,  and  is  still 
more  closely  covered  by  the  warty  granulations;  which  are  firmer  and 
dryer  than  before.  The  folds  of  the  prepuce  lodge  a  fetid  and  ill-formed 
discharge.  He  does  not  suffer  mucn  pain,  but  a  constant  and  very 
troublesome  itching^  which  has  obliged  him  to  take  morphia  each  night 
in  order  to  procure  sleep. 

Mr.  Paget  again  removed  a  small  portion  of  prepuce,  and  examined 
it  with  the  microscope.  The  appearances  which  had  before  been  masked 
by  the  abundance  of  inflammatory  products  were  now  evident,  and  there 
remained  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  genuine  epithelial  cancer.  Amputa- 
tion of  the  penis  was  accordingly  proposed  to  the  patient,  which  he  after 
some  hesitation  assented  to. 

15th.  The  skin  of  the  penis  having  been  drawn  as  much  forwards  as 
possible,  and  the  organ  being  grasped  firmly  in  the  blunt  blades  of  an 
instrument  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  was  severed  at  a  single  sweep  of 
the  knife  within,  an  inch  of  the  pubes.  The  skin  at  once  retracted, 
leaving  the  uncovered  corpora  cavernosa  projecting  prominently  forwards. 
A  few  ligatures  were  applied,  and  the  part  covered  with  a  wet  rag. 

On  examining  the  removed  parts,  the  prepuce,  glans,  and  corpora 
cavernosa,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  incision,  were  found  to  be  infil- 
trated with  the  deposit  of  epithelial  cancer.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  object  in  dividing  the  skin  as  far  back  as 
possible  was  to  prevent  it,  during  the  healing  process,  from  closing  over 
the  end  of  the  stump  and  occluding  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  In  am- 
putation of  an  extremity,  no  result  is  more  deprecated  than  a  conical 
stump;  in  the  case  of  the  penis,  however,  that  condition  is  most  desirable, 
and  the  rules  for  the  performance  of  the  two  operations  are  consequently 
reversed.  The  incision  through  the  skin  should,  in  the  latter,  be  as  far 
back  as  possible;  while,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  former  it  can  scarcely 
be  made  too  forward. 

Sept  5.  The  healing  process  has  progressed  favourably,  and  is  now 
Tery  nearly  complete.  The  orifice  of  tiie  urethra  now  projects,  and  its 
lips  are  everted  and  pouting  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  voiding  his  urine,  has  been  quite  free  frem  pain  and  itching 
ever  since  the  operation,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  health. — Discharged. 

This  case  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  association  of  cancer  of 
penis  with  congenital  phymosis.  Their  very  frequent  concurrence  has 
been  noted  by  all. who  have  recorded  observations  on  the  subject    Hey 
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olnetTed  it  in  nine  ont  of  twelre  examples  of  the  disease  wliiefa  iell 
under  his  notice — a  proportion  very  great,  indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  the  malformntion  is,  after  all,  not  a  common  one.  Mr.  Travers 
has  thrown  additional  light  npon  the  subject  by  showing  that  Jews  are 
very  rarely  indeed  the  subjects  of  cancer  penis.  Now,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  disease,  when  onoe  begnn,  is  almost  necessarily  fiktal,  and 
that,  too,  very  rapidly;  that  the  part  is  one  in  which  operations  are 
perhaps  of  less  benefit  in  protracting  its  conrse  than  in  most  others;  and 
that  one  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  authors  on  the  subject  states 
that  he  can  find  "no  recorded  case  of  permanent  recoTery  after  amputa- 
tion of  the  penis  for  unquestionable  cancerous  disease,'*  we  think  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  as  the  disease  is  one  which  we  cannot  triumphantly 
cure,  there  would  be  nothing  very  unseemly  in  condescending  to  try  moms 
of  preyention.  The  connexion  between  the  malformation  and  the  disease 
is  so  palpable,  that  were  cancer  penis  as  common  as  small-pox,  no  doubt 
but  that,  before  this,  some  public  provision  would  hare  been  made  for 
the  circumcision  of  every  elongated  prepuce.  Does,  then,  its  rarity  con- 
stitute any  good  reason  why  this  simple  precaution  should  be  neglected  ? 
The  operation  is  totally  devoid  of  danger,  and,  if  performed  in  infimcy, 
is  attended  with  but  little  inoonvenienoe.  If  those  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  would  undertake  the  matter,  we  fod  sure  that 
their  trouble  would  meet  a  full  reward,  in  the  consdousness,  that,  how- 
ever unable  to  recognise  the  exact  instances,  they  were  yet  most  certainly 
the  means  every  now  and  then,  of  preserving  a  fellow-man  from  a  disease 
attended  with  peculiar  misery,  and  resulting  in  a  very  painful  death. 

We  may  illustrate  the  way  in  which  tbe  disease  usually  kills,  by 
reference  to  a  case  recently  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  A  man, 
aged  61,  the  subject  of  congenital  phymosis,  was  attacked  in  1847  with 
cancer  of  the  glands.  In  July,  1851,  amputation  of  the  part  was  per- 
formed; and  in  March,  1852,  after  great  suffering,  he  died  with  a  return 
of  the  disease  in  the  glands  of  the  thigh  and  groin.  His  case  furnished 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  progress  of  malignant  diseases 
is  slow  in  proportion  to  the.  age  of  the  patient 

The  importance  and  occasional  difficulty  of  diagnosing  between  cancer- 
ous and  venereal  ulceration  of  the  genitals  will  be  generally  admitted. 
The  presence  in  the  former,  of  firm  sprouting  cauUflower-like  excres- 
cences, is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  sign;  but  the  use  of  the  micros- 
cope should  never  be  omitted  in  doubtful  cases.  By  its  assistance,  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  the  one  just  related,  and  there  is  another  at 
present  under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  and  which  for  that  reason  we 
shall  not  now  give  in  detail,  in  which  its  evidence  was  equally  important. 
A  woman,  aged  39,  was  admitted  into  the  Foul  Ward,  on  account  of  a 
painful  superficial  ulcer,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  extending  across  the 
pubes  and  down  each  labium,  and  attended  by  a  large  bunch  of  warts 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  thigh.  The  disease  appeared  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  sharp  gonorrhoea;  and  for  some  weeks  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  its  venereal  character.  The  growth  of  firm  warty  granula- 
tions around  the  edge  of  the  sore,  however,  excited  suspicions,  and,  a 
portion  having  been  removed  for  microscopic  examination,  an  epithefial 
structure  was  easily  recognised.    It  was  l^en  observed,  that  over  tiM 
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Biirfaee  of  tbe  sore  and  tbe  surroandinfc  warts  the  hairs  of  the  part  sti]! 
grew  in  a  oafcnral  manner.  Whether  any  importance  could  he  attached 
to  this  drcnmstance  as  a  point  of  diagnosis  we  are  not  prepared  to  say: 
bnt  snch  a  state  is  certainly  not  common  on  syphilitic  nloerations,  how- 
ever superficial. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  23,  1852,  p.  414. 


166.— ON  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

By  De.  Forbes  Winslow. 

[The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Wmalow's  views  on  the  pathology 
and  medical  treatment  of  insanity:] 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  before  being  able  to  appremate  the 
effect  of  medical  treatment,  entertain  just  and  enlightened  views  as  to 
the  curability  of  insanity.  I  now  speak  from  a  somewhat  enlarged,  ex- 
perience, from  much  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  that,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  medical  treatment 
in  the  earlier  stages,  or  even  within  a  few  months  of  the  attack, 
insanity,  unless  the  result  of  severe  physical  injury  to  the  head,  or  con- 
nected with  a  peculiar  conformation  of  chest  and  cranium,  and  an  heredi- 
tary diathesis,  is  as  easily  curable  as  any  other  form  of  bodily  di^asefor 
the  treatment  of  which  we  apply  the  resources  ojour  art.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble error  to  suppose,  and  a  dangerous,  a  false,  and  unhappy  doctrine  to 
promulgate,  that  the  disordered  affections  of  the  mind  are  not  amenable 
to  the  recognised  principles  of  medical  science.  I  i^iain  declare  it  to  be 
my  positive  and  deliberately  formed  opinion,  that  there  are  few  diseases 
of  equal  magnitude  so  susceptible  of  successful  medical  treatment  in  the 
incipient  form  as  those  implicating  the  normal  action  of  thought.  The 
▼ast  amount  of  incurable  cases  of  insanity  which  crowd  the  wards  of  our 
nationfil  and  private  asylums,  is  pregnant  with  important  truths.  In 
the  history  of  these  unhappy  persons — ^these  lost  and  ruined  minds — we 
read  recorded  the  sad,  melfimcholy,  and  lamentable  results  of  either  a 
total  neglect  of  all  efficient  curative  treatment  at  a  period  when  it  might 
have  arrested  the  onward  advance  of  the  cerebral  mischief,  and  main- 
tained reason  upon  her  seat;  or  of  the  use  of  injudicious  and  unjustifiable 
measures  under  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  no  dass  of  affections  is  it  so  imperatively  necessary  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  early  and  prompt  treatment,  as  in  the  disorders  of  the 
brain  affecting  the  manif^tations  of  the  mind.  I  do  not  maintain  tiiat 
our  curative  agents  are  of  no  avail  when  the  disease  has  passed  beyond 
what  is  designated  the  "curable  stage."  My  experience  irresistibly  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  ofben  in  our  power  the  means  of  curing 
insanity,  even  after  it  has  been  of  some  years*  duration,  if  we  obtain  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  mental  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
perseveringly  and  continuously  apply  remedial  measures  for  its  removal; 
but  I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  vital  necessity  of  the  early  and 
prompt  exhibition  of  curative  means  in  the  incipient  stage  of  mental 
derangement. 
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I  believe  insanity  (I  am  now  referring  to  penristeBtioaanitj,  notthocfe 
transient  and  evanesoent  forms  of  disturbed  mind  oooasionally  witnessed) 
to  be  tlie  result  of  a  specific  morbid  action  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia, 
ranging  from  irritation,  passive  and  active  congestion,  vp  to  positive  and 
unmistakable  inflammatory  action.  This  state  of  the  brain  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  of  the  six  layers  composing  the  hemispherical  ganglia; 
but  all  the  layers  are  generally  more  or  less  implicated,  in  conjunction 
withjthe  tubular  fibres  passing  from  the  hemispheres  through  the  vesicu- 
lar neurine.  This  specific  inflammation,  from  its  incipient  to  the  more 
advanced  stage,  is  often  associated  with  great  vital  and  nervous  depres- 
sion. It  is,  like  analogous  inflammation  of  other  structures,  not  often 
accompanied  by  much  constitutional  or  febrile  disturbance,  unless  it  loses 
its  specific  features,  and  approximates  in  its  character  to  the  inflamma- 
tion of  active  cerebritis  or  meningitis.  This  state  of  the  hemispherical 
ganglia  is  frequently  conjoined  with  active  sanguineous  circulation  and 
congestion,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  investing  mem- 
branes. The  morbid  cerebral  pathological  phenomena — viz.,  the  opacity 
of  the  arachnoid,  the  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  its  adhesions  to  the 
cranium,  the  depositions  so  often  observed  upon  the  convoluted  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  en  the  meninges,  the  hypertrophy,  scirrhus,  the 
cancerous  affections,  the  induration,  the  depositions  of  bony  matter  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  on  the  dura  mater,  the  serous  fluids  in  and 
the  ulcerations  upon  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  alterations  in  the 
size,  consistence,  colour,  and  chemical  composition  of  the  vesicular  neu- 
rine and  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain — are  aJl.  in  my  opinion,  the  results, 
the  sequelae,  more  or  less,  of  that  specific  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
hemispherical  ganglia  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the/ofu  et  origo  mali  of  insanity  is  invariably  to  be  traced  to 
the  brain.  The  preliminary  morbid  action  and  irritation  are  often 
situated  in  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  or 
the  kidneys,  the  brain  being  secondarily  affected;  nevertheless,  in  all 
cases  inducing  actual  insanity,  the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  involved  in 
the  morbid  action.  The  most  recent  pathological  doctrine  propounded  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity — I  refer  to  the  views  of  a  recent 
writer — that  derangement  of  mind  is  the  effect  of  "  loss  of  nervous  tone,** 
and  that  this  loss  of  nervous  tone  is  "  caused  by  a  premature  and  abnor' 
mal  exhaustibUity  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  sensorium" — conveys  to  my, 
mind  no  clear,  definite,  or  precise  pathological  idea.  It  is  true  that  we 
often  have,  in  these  affections  of  the  brain  and  disorders  of  the  mind,, 
"loss  of  nervous  tone,"  and  "exhaustion  of  vital  power;"  but,  to  my 
oonception,  these  are  but  the  effects  of  a  prior  morbid  condition  of  the 
encephalon,  the  sequeke  of  specific  inflammation  of  the  hemispherical, 
ganglia.  To  argue  that  humanity  is  invariably  and  exclusively  the  result 
of  "loss  of  nervous  tone,"  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  iiiepost  hoc 
with  the  propter  hoc;  and  would,  as  regards  therapeutical  measures,  act. 
as  an  ignis  fatuus,  alluring  us  as  pathologists  from  the  right  and  legiti- 
mate path.  I  feel  anxious  that  my  views  upon  this  important  subject 
should  be  clearly  enunciated,  and  not  open  to  misconception.  I  think 
much  mischief  has  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  active  ordinary 
cerebral  inflammation  in  cases  of  insanity,  for  it  has  led  to  the  adoption, 
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of  treatment  most  destructive  to  Ufe,  and  has  seriously  interfered  with 
the  permanent  restoration  of   the  reasoning  powers.      Nevertheless, 
insanity  is  occasionally  complicated  with  acute  cerebral  symptoms  suffici- 
ent to  justify  us  in  the  cautious  use  of  somewhat  active  measures  for  its 
removal.     We  must  avoid  the  fatal  error  of  a  too  rapid  process  of 
generalization,  and  be  careful  of  not  looking  to  symptoms  instead  of  to 
tiie  disease  itself,   and  of  permitting  ingenious  and  well -constructed 
d  priori  theories  of  the  nature  of  insanity  to  dazzle  our  imaginations  and 
abstract  the  mind  from  the  steady  and  patient  investigation  of  pathologi- 
cal science  and  individual  cases  of  disease.     If  we  allow  our  judgment  to 
be  warped  by  the  inflammatory  theory  on  the  one  side,  (I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  ordinary,  not  of  specific  inflammation),  and  conclude  that  the  ex- 
citement of  ipania  is  to  be  subdued  by  copious  depletion  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  antiphlogistic  measures,— or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt 
the  speculative  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that  in  every  case  of 
insanity,  irrespectively  of  its  origin,  its  progress,  or  its  character,  there 
exists  "  mere  loss  of  nervous  tone,"  caused  by  *'  a  premature  abnormal 
exhaustibility  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  sensorium," — how  lamentably 
shall  we  be  misled  as  to  the  real  character  of  insanity,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  our  therapeutic  agents  ?    These  circumscribed  and  partial  views 
of  the  pathology  of  insanity,  often,  alas !  lead  to  serious  solecisms  in 
practice.     In  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute  mania  there  is  found 
in  the  brain  and  its  meninges  a  state  of  sanguineous  congestion,  particu- 
larly of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  combined  with  alterations  in  the  grey 
nervous  matter.    In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  actual  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebral  substance,  we  should  remember  tluit,  particularly  in 
public  asylums,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  recent  cases  to  be  admitted; 
that  the  acute  and  sub-acute  active  cerebral  conditions  have  subsided, 
and  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,   before  the  patient  is 
examined  and  placed  under  treatment;  consequently  many  deductions 
recorded  by  pathologists  have  been  based  upon  the  study  of  chronic,  and 
not  of  acute  mania.    A  large  per-centage  of  the  cases,  before  admission 
into  our  national  asylums,  have  passed  through  the  primary  and  acute 
stages,  and  have  probably  been  subjected  to  medical  treatment.    This 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  forming  our  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  the  medical  treatment  necessary  for  its 
cure.     In  private  practice  the  acute  forms  of  insanity  are  often  met  with; 
but  even  with  the  advantages  which  the  physician  can  command,  of  inves- 
tigating the  earlier  stag^  of  deranged  mind,  he  often  discovers  that  the 
mental  affection  has  been  allowed  to  exist  and  slowly  progress  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  no  treatment,  either  medical  or  nxoral,  having  been 
adopted  for  its  removal.     In  the  incipient  form  of  insanity,  particularly 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  plethoric  constitutions,  has  been  sudden  in  its 
development,  is  the  result  of  physical  causes,  and  is  connected  with  the 
retrocession  of  gout,  or  is  rheumatic  in  its  character,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  nature  of  the  changes  induced  in  the  brain  is  more  allied  to 
that  of  inflammation  than  that  of  nervous  exhaustion.    The  attacks  from 
the  slow  and  insidious  operation  of  moral  causes  are  less  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  active  symptoms.     In  many  instances  the  manisucal  ex- 
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citement  ia  aidieme  or  atomc  in  its  ebanoter,  resembling  the  delirium  of 
the  last  stages  of  typbas  fever. 

The  most  simple  classification  of  insanity,  the  one  best  adapted  for 
uaefal  and  practical  pnrposea,  is  its  division  into  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms;  the  insanity  ushered  in  by  excitement  or  hy  depression  into  mania 
and  melancholia — amentia  and  dementia.  The  minute  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, the  complicated  and  confused  classification  to  be  found  in 
books,  may  serve  the  ostentatious  purposes  of  those  desirous  of  making 
a  pompous  display  of  scientific  lore,  but  I  think  they  have  tended  to  be- 
wilder and  obscure  the  understanding  of  the  student,  and  lead  the  man 
in  search  of  practical  truth  from  the  investigation  of  the  disease  itself  to 
the  mere  study  of  its  symptoms,  and  to  the  consideration  of  unessential 
points  and  shades  of  difference.  Adhering  to  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, each  form  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  its  complications,  as  well 
as  to  its  assodaied  diseases.  Among  the  former  are  epilepsy,  suicide, 
homicide,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  general  paralysis.  The  associated 
diseases  implicate  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  kidney, 
bladder,  and  skin. 

Before  speaking  of  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  patient  supposed 
to  be  insane,  and  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  insanity,  I  would  premise  that 
those  inexperienced  in  the  examination  of  this  class  of  case  would  often 
arrive  at  fiilse  and  inaccurate  conclusions,  if  they  were  not  cognisant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  insane  often  describe  sensations  which  they  have  never 
experienced,  and  call  attention  to  important  symptoms  which  have  no 
existence  except  in  their  own  morbid  imaginations.  A  patient  will  tell 
yon  that  he'  has  a  racking  headache,  or  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
epigastric  region,  both  symptoms  being  the  fanciful  creations  of  his  dis- 
eased mind.  This  is  particulariy  the  case  in  the  hysterical  forma  of 
insanity,  in  which  there  always  exists  a  dkpOBition  to  pervert  the  truth, 
and  exa^erate  the  symptoms.  Again,  serious  bodily  disease  may  be 
present,  the  patient  not  being  sujficiently  conscious  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  questions  asked,  or  able  to  give  intelligible  replies  to  the 
anxious  interrogatories  of  the  physician.  Insanity  often  masks,  effectu- 
ally obscures,  other  organic  affections,  the  greater  malady  overpowering 
the  lesse/  disease.  When  Lear,  Kent,  and  the  Fool,  are  standing  alone 
upon  the  wild  heath,  exposed  to  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  tempest, 
Kent  feelingly  implores  the  king  to  seek  shelter  from  the  '*  tyranny  of 
the  open  night,"  in  an  adjoining  hovel;  it  is  then  that  Lear  gives 
expression  to  the  psychological  truth  just  referred  to — 

"  Thou  think'st  tis  much  that  this  oontentioua  stonn 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  %ekere  t^  greater  malady  U  fixed. 
The  ktser  is  scarce  ^i 

»       «       *       ♦  The  tempest  in  my  unind 

Doth  from  my  senses  take  all/eding  else 
Save  tehat  beats  there." 

Disease  of  the  brain  may  destroy  all  apparent  consciousness  of  pain,  and 
keep  in  abeyance  the  outward  and  appreciable  manifestations  of  other 
important  indications  of  organic  mischief.    Extensive  disease  of  the  sto- 
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macb,  lungs,  kidneys,  bowels,  uterua,  and  heart,  have  been  known  to 
have  progressed  to  a  fearful  extent  without  any  obvious  recognisable  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  such  affections.  Insanity  appears  occasionally 
to  modify  the  physiognomy  and  symptomatology  of  ordinary  diseases,  and 
to  give  them  peculiar  and  special  characteristic  features. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  ph^ician  to  watch  the  operation  of 
medicine  in  masking  important  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  narcotics, 
if  given  in  heroic  doses,  often  mislead  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
bodily  diseases  not  directly  connected  with  the  mental  affection.  The 
most  essential  preliminary  matters  of  inquiry  have  relation  to  the  age, 
temperament,  previous  occupation,  and  condition  in  life  of  the  patient. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  character  and  duration  of  the  attack; 
to  ascertain  whether  it  has  resulted  from  moral  or  physical  causes;  if  of 
sudden,  insidious,  or  of  slow  growth;  whether  it  has  an  hereditary 
origin,  or  is  the  effect  of  a  mental  shock,  or  of  mechanical  injury;  whether 
it  is  the  first  attack,  and  if  not,  in  what  features  it  differs  from  previous 
paroxysms.  It  will  also  be  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  it  is  compli- 
cated with  epilepsy,  paraplegia,  or  hemiplegia,  suicidal  or  homicidal 
impulses.  If  luiy  prior  treatment  has  been  adopted,  we  must  ascertain 
its  nature;  whether  the  patient  has  suffered  from  gout,  heart  disease, 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  affection,  or  syphilis.  It  is  important  in  oases 
of  feoiales  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  uterine  functions,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  moral  affections. 
We  should  also  inquire  whether  the  patient  has  been  suspected  of  habits 
of  self-abuse.  Having  obtained  accurate  information  upon  these  essen- 
tial points,  our  own  personal  observation  will  aid  us  in  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  mental  disturbance;  the  configuration  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen;  the  gait  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  sensibility 
and  volitional  power  manifested;  the  state  of  retina,  the  pulse,  the 
vriue,  and  temperature  of  the  scalp  and  body  generally;  the  condition 
of  the  skin  and  chylopoietic  viscera;  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
nature  of  any  existing  disease  of  the  uterus.  If  a  patient  complains  of 
any  local  mischief,  however  imaginary  it  may  appear  to  be  at  the  time, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  satisfy  oar  minds  upon 
the  point,  before  dismissing  it  as  not  entitled  to  serious  investigation. 
A  patient  once  bitterly  complidned  of  retention  of  urine;  upon  examina- 
tion the  bladder  was  found  to  be  distended,  and  the  man  had  passed  no 
urine  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  about  to  introduce  a  catheter,  when  the 
patient  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  immediately  emptied  his  bladder. 
Esquirol  relates  a  case  of  a  merchant,  who,  whilst  suffering  from  melan- 
cholia, declared  that  some  foreign  body  was  sticking  in  his  throat.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  supposed  fanciful  idea.  The  patient  died,  and 
an  ulcer  was  discovered  at  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus.  A  patient 
complained  of  devils  being  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  declared  that 
they  were  acted  upon  by  electric,  magnetic  agencies.  After  death  he 
was  found  to  have  scirrhns  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
ihe  bowels.  A  patient  refused  to  eat;  he  said  he  could  not  swallow  his 
food  without  great  pain.  As  he  had  exhibited  other  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  suicide,  it  was  thought  by  myself  and  others,  that  his 
obstinate  refusal  of  food  was  associated  with  ideal  of  self-destruction. 
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He  died,  and  -ai  tbe  poBt-mortem  examination  a  stmtore  in  ih^  pyloma 
was  diaooyered.  These  illostratiopB,  and  they  could  easUy  be  extended, 
will  prore  the  importanoe  of  paying  minute  attention  to  particular  dela- 
•ions,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have  not  a  particular 
and  actual  physical  origin. 

The  prognosis  ui  cases  of  insanity  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  attack,  its  character  and  origin,  and  the  diathesis  of  the 
patient.      The  prognosis  is  generally  nniavoarable  if  the  disease  la 
hereditary — ^if  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  character  to  those  exhibited 
by  other  members  of  the  iamily  when  insane.    Insanity,  accompanied  by 
acute  excitement,  is,  cceteris  paribus^  more  easy  of  cure  than  when  it 
has  been  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  and  is  marked  by  great  mental 
depression.     The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  cases  of  puerperal  mania;  it 
is  unfavourable  when  there  exists  a  want  of  symmetry  between  the  two 
mdes  of  the  head,  with  small  anterior,  and  large  posterior  cerebral  de- 
velopment.   Any  great  inequality  in  the  cranial  conformation  would  be  a 
auspicious  indication.     The  existence  of  any  malformation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chest  is  also  an  unfavourable  sign,  and  would  induce  us 
to  give  a  guarded  prognosis.     Dr.  Darwin  says,  when  a  person  becomes 
insane,  who  has  a  small  family  of  children  to  absorb  his  attention,  his 
prospect  of  recovery  is  but  small,  as  it  establishes  that  the  maniacal 
hallucination  is  more  powerful  than  those  ideas  which  usually  interest 
us  most.     The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  when  patients  are  under  the 
morbid  ddusion  that  they  are  poisoned,  and  are  constantly  suffering  in- 
ternally from  peculiar  sensations.     Religious  delusions  are  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  than  other  morbid  impressions.    The  age  of  the  patient  will 
materially  guide  us  in  forming  a  correct  prognosis.     Hippocrates  says 
the  insane  are  not  curable  after  the  fortieth  year;  Esquirol  maintains 
the  greater  portion  recover  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty; 
Haslam  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.    As  a  principle,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  probability  of  recovery  in  any  given  case  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  early  age,  physical  condition,  and  duration  of  the  attack. 
When  a  patient  has  youth  and  a  good  constitution  to  aid  him,  and  is 
advantageously  placed,  having  at  command  remedial  measures,  and  is 
excluded  from  all  irritating  circumstances,  the  prognosis  may  be  favour- 
able.    I  have  seen  patients  after  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  and  seventy 
recover;  and  cases  of  cure  are  upon  record  where  insanity  has  existed 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years.     In  forming  our  prognosis,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  educationid  training  of  the  patient.     Has  he 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  great  self-control?    Has  his  mind  been 
well  disciplined  %    Has  he  kept  in  abeyance  the  passions,  or  Lave  tbe 
motions  and  impulses  of  his  nature  obtained  the  mastery  over  him?    He 
who  has  been  taught  to  practise  self-denial  and  self-control  in  early  life 
is,  ceeieris  paribus^  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  recovery  than  he 
who  has  permitted  himself  to  be  the  willing  and  obedient  slave  of  every 
passion  and  caprice.     Insanity,  accompanied  with  criminal  propensities, 
is  said  to  be  incurable,  because,  as  Ideler  urges,  such  patients  "  cannot 
bear  the  torments  of  their  consciences,  and  relapse  into  the  stupefEtetion 
of  insanity  to  flee  from  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt."     The  prognosis 
is  unfavourable  when  the  insanity  is  complicated  with  or^nic  disease  of 
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the  heart  and  lungs,  with  deafness,  and  paralysis  in  any  of  its  forms. 
Lesions  of  the  motor  power  are  very  nnfavonrable  indications.  Great 
impairment  of  mind,  accompanied  with  delusions  of  an  exalted  character, 
and  associated  with  paralysis,  is  generally  Incurable.  Esquirol  says, 
epilepsy,  if  associated  with  insanity,  places  the  patient  beyond  all 
prospect  of  cure.  I  should  be  loath  to  adopt  this  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. I  have  seen  cases  of  epilepsy,  combined  with  mental  derangement, 
recover;  although,  I  admit,  they  constitute  a  difficult  class  of  case  to 
manage. — Lancet,  Oct,  8,  1852,  p.  821. 

[As  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  particular  class  of 
remedial  agents  adapted  to  each  class  of  deranged  minds,  in  the  succeed- 
ing lecture  the  subject  has  been  generalized, — the  most  prominent  kinds 
of  insanity,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  management,  only  being  dis- 
cussed.] 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  important  and  muoh- 
litigated  question  at  issue  among  practitioners  of  all  countries,  is 
that  relating  to  the  propriety  of  depletion.  Need  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by  eminent 
writers  on  this  important  and  much-vexed  therapeutical  point  ?  Whilst 
some  practitioners  of  great  repute  and  enlarged  experience  fearlessly 
recommend  copious  general  depletion  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and 
refer  to  cases  in  which  this  practice  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results,  others,  equally  eminent,  and  as  much  entitled  to  our  respect,  de- 
nounce the  lancet  as  a  most  fatally  dangerous  weapon,  and  shudder  at 
the  suggestion  of  abstracting,  even  locally,  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood. 
In  avoiding  Soylla,  we  must  be  cautious  of  being  impelled  into  Charybdis. 
The  error  consists  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover  a  uniform  rule  of  treatment, 
and  attempting  to  propound  some  specific  mode  of  procedure  adapted  to 
all  cases.  He  who  maintains  that  blood-letting  is  never  to  be  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  mania,  without  reference  to  its  character,  its  origin, 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  existence  of  local  physi- 
cal morbid  conditions,  which  may  be  materially  modifying  the  disease, 
and  giving  active  development  to  delusive  impressions,  is  not  a  safe  prac- 
titioner. Neither  would  I  confide  in  the  judgment  of  the  physician  who 
would,  in  every  case  of  violent  maniacal  excitement,  attempt  to  tran- 
quillize the  patient  by  either  general  or  local  depletion. 

In  attacks  of  insanity,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  patients 
young  and  plethoric,  the  habitual  secretions  suppressed,  the  head  hot 
and  painful,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  the  conjunctivae  injected,  the 
pupils  contracted,  the  pulse  rapid  and  hard,  and  the  paroxysm  sudden 
in  its  development,  (me  general  bleeding  will  often  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  cerebral  mischief,  greatly  facilitate  the  application  of  other  remedies, 
and  ultimately  promote  recovery.  In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  of 
ordinary  insanity  approach  those  of  phrenitis,  shall  we  be  justified  in  the 
use  of  general  depletion.  Although  it  is  only  occasionally,  in  instances 
presenting  x>eculiar  characteristic  features— cases  occurring  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  where  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  above  par, 
and  is  of  a  sanguineous  temperament — that  we  are  justified  in  having 
reooui-se  to  the  lancet,  there  is  a  large  cUss  of  recent  cases  presenting 
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tiiemselres  in  tbe  Asylaim  for  the  inMue,  both  public  and -private,  in  the 
ireatment  of  which  we  should  be  guilty  of  culpable  and  cruel  aegUgeuoe, 
if  we  were  to  omit  to  relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms  by  means  of  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood.  It  is,  alas !  tbe  fashion  and  caprice  of  the  day  to 
recklenly  decry  the  application  of  cupping-glasses  or  of  leeches  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  in  consequence,  I  think,  of  the  slavish  deference 
shown  to  the  opinions  of  a  few  French  pathologists  of  eminence,  who 
have,  by  their  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  all  depletion^  frightened  us 
into  submission,  and  compelled  us  to  do  violence  to  our  own  judgment. 
The  local  abstraction  of  blood  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  discreet  and  judi- 
cious practitioner,  a  powerful  curative  agent;  and  yet  it  is  the  practice 
of  some  men,  and  men,  too,  of  position,  to  discard  altogether  the  remedy. 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  kind  of  case  in  which  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  if  proper  regard  be  had  to  the 
temperament,  constitutional  condition,  and  the  local  circumstances 
modifying  the  character  of  the  attack.  In  insanity,  when  the  exacerba- 
tions occur  at  the  menstrual  period,  cceteris  paribus,  leeches  to  the  vulva 
and  thighs,  with  the  use  of  the  foot-bath,  and  the  exhibition  of  aloetie 
purgatives,  will  be  attended  by  the  most  favo^rable  results.  In  irr^ular 
and  obstructed  menstruation,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  very 
serviceable.  In  suppressed  hemorrhoids,  leeches  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sphincter  ani  will  greatly  benefit  in  unloading  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels,  and  relieve  the  brain  of  undue  excitement.  In  cases  of  nympho- 
mania, leeches  to  the  vulva  are  indicated,  and  have  been  known  to 
greatly  benefit.  In  cases  of  intermittent  insanity,  the  paroxysm  may 
often  be  cut  short  by  relieving  the  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  by  means  of  cupping  or  the  application  of  leeches.  In  some 
instances,  I  have  tried  Dr.  Wigan's  plan,  and  have  applied  leeches  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  particularly  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  of 
early  life,  and  connected  with  conduct  evidently  the  effect  of  cerebral 
irritation.  I  have  seen  this  mode  of  procedure  of  essential  benefit  in 
persons  of  plethoric  constitution  and  of  sanguineous  temperament. 
Occasionally  the  insanity  is  found  to  be  associated  with  active  visceral 
disease,  or  with  hypertrophy  and  other  affections  of  the  heart.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  there  exists  great  tenderness  over  the  region 
of  any  of  the  visceral  organs,  and  we  are  satisfied,  by  a  careful  stethos- 
copic  examination,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  present,  leeches 
applied  over  the  seat  of  the  local  mischief,  conjoined  with  other  appro- 
priate treatment,  will  materially  aid  us  in  subduing  the  maniacal 
affection.  In  cases  of  illusions  of  hearing,  or  of  vision,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  apply  leeches  behind  the  ears,  or  over  the  superciliary 
ridges.  I  have  known  this  practice  entirely  remove  the  morbid  illusions 
which  had  been  embittering  the  person's  life. 

But  apart  entirely  from  the  local  affections  to  which  I  have  referred, 
for  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  insanity,  apparently  without  any  compli- 
cations, or  modified  by  any  of  the  associated  diseases,  the  careful  and 
temperate  local  abstraction  of  blood,  when  general  depletion  is  inadmis- 
sible, will  often  materially  shorten  the  duration  of  an  attack  of  insanity, 
and  restore  the  mind  to  a  healthy  condition.  I  am  anxious  to  record  my 
favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  have  witnessed 
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80  many  sad  results  from  ao  opposite  timid  and  reprehensible  neglect  of 
the  means  placed  within  ouf  power  for  the  treatment  of  the  varied  forms 
and  degrees  of  mental  derangement.  Sad  consequences  have  undoubtedly 
followed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  depletory  measures;  the  presence  of 
violent  mental  excitement  has  occasionally  led  the  practitioner  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  was  of  an  active  character;  and  in  the  attempt 
to  allay  the  undue  cerebral  excitement  by  means  of  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, the  patient  has  sunk  into  incurable  and  hopeless  dementia.  But 
recognising  an  ancemic  class  of  cases,  where  great  excitement  is  often 
associated  with  loss  of  nervous  and  vital  power,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
permitting  serious  disease  to  be  creeping  stealUiily  on  in  the  brain,  no 
effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  congested  cerebral  vessels  or  inflamed 
tissue,  until  serious  disorganization  has  taken  place  in  the  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  vesicular  matter,  and  the  patient  is  for  ever  lost.  In  the 
treatment  of  acpte  mania,  the  remedy  next  in  importance  to  cautious 
depletion  is  that  of  prolonged  hot  baths.  To  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
of  Paris,  at  whose  excellent  institution  I  first  witnessed  the  application 
of  this  remedial  agent,  the  profession  is  indebted  for  reviving  a  practice 
which  had  long  fallen  into.disrepute.  In  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the 
prolonged  hot  baths  will  be  found  of  the  most  essential  service.  Dr. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  has  recorded  the  history  of  sixty-one  uf  seventy-two 
cases  that  were  subjected  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  Three-fourths  of 
this  number  were  cured  in  a  week,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fortnight. 
The  patients  remain  from  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  hours  in  warm  baths, 
whilst  a  current  of  cold  water  is  continually  poured  over  the  head ;  the  tem- 
perature of  these  baths  is  from  82"*  to  SC""  Fahr.;  the  affusions  60°  Fahr. 
Among  the  therapeutic  effects  of  these  baths,  Dr.  B.  de  Boismont  reckons 
a  diminution  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  relaxation  of  the  skin, 
alleviation  of  thirst,  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
into  the  economy,  an  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  a  tendency  to  ' 
sleep,  a  state  of  repose.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  be  ineffectual 
in  oases  of  periodic  intermittent  mania,  in  mania  beginning  with  great 
mental  impairment,  or  associated  with  epilepsy  or  general  paralysis. 
The  result  of  my  own  experience  of  this  plan  of  treatment  has  produced 
a  very  favourable  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  trial  in  all  our  public  asylums  where  they  admit  acute  and 
recent  cases. 

In  some  forms  of  acute  mania  it  is  desirable,  as  a  substitute  for  deple- 
tion, to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  the  exhibition  of  nau- 
seating doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony;  it  may  be  serviceably  combined 
with  the  tinctures  of  digitalis  and  hyoscyamus.  This  remedy,  however, 
requires  careful  watching,  as  it  often  has  been  known  to  suddenly  reduce 
the  vital  powers  to  a  low  ebb,  and  extinguish  life.  It  will  be  found 
beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  recent  character  of  the  case,  and  the  posi- 
tive activity  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  tincture  of  digitalis  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  an ti- maniacal  remedy;  the  experience  of 
late  years  has  not  encouraged  us  in  administering  it  in  the  doses  pre- 
scribed by  some  of  the  old  writers;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  useful  agent,  and 
occasionally  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  hand  of  the  practitioner 
who  carefully  watches  its  operation. 
VOL.  xxvn.  E  E 
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For  the  care  of  the  acute  forms  of  insanity  tbe  douche  bath  has  beeo 
much  landed;  but  this  remedy  is  now  rarely  used  in  British  asylums. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  benefit  derived  from  its  exhibition,  but  it  re- 
quires great  caution  in  its  use.  A  patient  has  been  subjected,  whilst  in 
a  paroxysm  of  acute  delirium,  to  the  douche  bath,  and  has  sunk  almost 
immediately  into  incurable  idiocy !  The  physical  shock  has  occasionally 
been  known  to  produce  a  good  moral  impression.  For  iHustration:  a 
patient  imagined  himself  emperor  of  the  world,  and  would  not  fdlow  any 
one  to  address  him  by  any  other  title.  The  immediate  application  of 
the  douche  bath  destroyed  his  idea  of  royal  dignity,  Mid  he  was  williag 
to  admit  that  he  bad  never  been,  nor  was  at  any  time  a  regal  personage. 
A  few  hours  subsequently  the  delusive  impression  returned  in  all  its 
original  force;  the  douche  bath  was  ^:ain  had  recourse  to,  and  a  second 
time  the  morbid  impression  vanished;  by  a  series  of  baths  he  was  re- 
stored  to  sanity,  and  after  his  complete  recovery,  when  the  particulars  of 
his  case  were  placed  before  him,  he  observed,  "Why  did  you  not  whip 
me,  and  beat  this  nonsense  out  of  my  head  ?  I  wonder  how  yon  could 
have  borne  with  my  folly,  or  I  have  been  guilty  of  such  contemptible 
arrogance  and  obstinacy."  As  a  substitute  for  the  douche,  the  shower 
bath  is  often  used  with  great  benefit,  jMrticularly  in  certain  forms  of 
melancholia,  associated  with  nervous  depression  and  general  debility. 
In  cases  of  melancholia,  or  other  kinds  of  chronic  insanity  connected 
with  a  congested  state  of  the  liver,  the  nitro-muriatic  bath  will  occa- 
sionally do  much  good.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  noticed  marked 
benefit  from  Bertolini's  sedative  bath,  composed  of  henbane  two  pounds, 
and  equal  parts  of  hemlock,  and  cherry  laurel  leaves,  well  infused  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  But  the  simple  hot  bath  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  suicidal 
mania,  is  of  the  utmost  benefit.  A  warm  bath  a  short  period  before 
retiring  to  rest,  bathing  the  head  at  the  same  time  with  cold  water,  par- 
ticularly if  the  scalp  be  unnaturally  hot,  will  often  ensure  a  quiet  an^ 
composed  night  when  no  description  of  sedative,  however  potent  its 
character  and  dose,  would  influence  the  system. 

In  the  early  stage  of  insanity,  and  throughout  its  whole  course,  the 
bowels  are  often  in  an  obstinately  constipated  condition.  The  concen- 
tration of  nervous  energy  in  the  brain  appears  to  interfere  with  that 
supply  which  should  proceed  to  other  structures;  consequently  there  ap- 
pear to  be  a  want  of  healthy  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and  an  interruption  to  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  There  is  no  class  of  agents  which  act  so  certainly  and  effectually 
in  relieving  the  mind  whra  tmder  the  influence  of  depressing  emotion,  aa 
cathartics.  The  ancients  considered  hellebore  as  a  specific  in  certain 
forms  of  melandiolia.  In  the  hands  of  modern  practitionerB  it  has  not 
been  fonnd  to  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon 
it.  It  is  important  in  every  case  of  insanity,  but  particularly  in  the 
acute  stages  of  mental  derangement,  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  bowela 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  brisk  cathartics.  The  bowels  are  often  found 
gorged  with  fisecal  matter,  and  immediate  relief  often  follows  the  adminis-^ 
tration  of  two  or  three  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  or  of  croton-oil. 
It  will  often  be  neoesaary  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  cathartics  hj 
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means  of  enemata.  In  hysterical  and  some  other  forms  of  insanity  there 
is  always  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  resolutely  to  resist  the 
calls  of  natnre,  and,  knowing  this  peculianty,  we  must  carefully  watch 
the  condition  of  the  bowels,  otherwise  serious  mechanical  obstructions 
may  ensue,  followed  by  intractable  diseases  of  the  rectum.  Insanity  is 
often  associated  with  gastric  and  intestinal  disease,  with  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and,  in  such 
cases,  although  it  is  important  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  prevent  them 
irom  being  constipated,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  injudicious  exhi- 
bition of  irritating  drastic  cathartics  may  aggravate  the  mental  disease, 
by  increasing  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  thus  do  perma- 
nent and  irremediable  mischief.  Much  injury  may  arise  from  the 
indiscriminate  and  injudicious  administration  of  cathartics.  In  insanity 
associated  with  mehstrual  obstructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  class  of  purgatives  known  to  act  specifically  upon  the  lower  bowel; 
consequently  aloetic  cathartics,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
are  found  of  most  service  in  these  cases.  In  plethoric  habits,  when 
there  is  a  marked  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  no  medicine  will 
relieve  so  speedily  as  active  doses  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  class  of  medicines  termed  sedative 
play  an  important  part.  If  exhibited  with  judgment,  the  most  gratify- 
ing results  often  follow  their  continuous  and  persevering  administration. 
The  sedative  treatment  of  insanity  is  a  subject  of  itself,  and  I  quite 
despair  of  touching  even  upon  the  confines  of  the  many  interesting  and 
important  points  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  division  of  my 
lecture.  In  insanity  unassociated  with  active  cerebral  circulation,  con- 
gestion, or  paralysis,  or  after  the  head  symptoms  have  been  relieved  by 
tbe  local  abstraction  of  blood  and  the  administration  of  appropriate 
medicine,  the  exhibition  of  sedatives  will  be  followed  by  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  In  recent  cases  they  are  generally  inadmissible,  except  in 
delirium  tremens  and  puerperal  insanity,  and  other  forms  of  derange- 
ment analogous  in  their  pathological  character  and  symptoms  to  these 
a£fections.  In  chronic  insanity,  in  melancholia  unconnected  with  ab- 
dominal repletion,  or  -visceral  disease,  the  persevering  use  of  sedatives  in 
various  combinations  will  often  re-establish  sanity,  when  no  other  course 
of  treatment  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  dispelling  the  illusive  impres- 
sions, or  raising  the  drooping  and  desponding  spirits.  Battley's  solu- 
tion, the  tincture  of  opium,  the  meconite,  acetate,  and  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia,  the  preparations  of  hyo^yamus,  conium,  stramonium,  camphor, 
hops,  aconite,  ether,  chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid,  Indian  hemp,  are  all 
of  great  and  essential  service  if  administered  with  judgment  and  sagacity. 
In  suicidal  insanity,  when  local  cerebral  congestion  is  absent,  and  the 
general  health  and  secretions  are  in  good  condition,  the  meconite  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  act  like  a  charm,  if  uninterruptedly  and 
perseveringhf  given  until  the  nervous  system  is  completely  under  its 
influence.  I  have  witnessed  the  most  distressing  attacks  of  suicidal 
mania  yield  to  this  treatment,  when  every  other  system  has  failed.  I 
could  cite  the  particulars  of  numerous  cases  of  this  form  of  insanity 
radically  cured  by  the  occasional  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
bead,  the  administration  of  alteratives,  the  warm  bath,  and  sedatives. 
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In  ihe  use  of  this  powerfbl  curatire  agent,  our  snceess  will  often  depencl 
npon  a  reeuiy  cuiaptatUm  of  the  kind  ofsedatwe  to  the  description  o/ease 
in  which  it  may  be  deemed  admissible,  and  a  Judicious  combination  of 
various  kinds  ^sedatives,  I  do  not  think  ve  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
gneh  combinations.  I  have  often  seen  an  apparently  incnrable  and  un- 
manageable case  yield  to  several  kinds  of  sedatives  combined,  when  it 
resisted  the  operation  of  any  one  or  two.  The  extract  of  coniam  is  often 
of  service  in  cases  of  insanity  combined  with  epilepsy;  conjoined  with 
mineral  tonics,  coninm  is  occasionally  of  benefit,  particularly  in  melan- 
cholia connected  with  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  and  with 
neuralgia.  In  cases  of  uterine  irritation,  I  have  seen  great  good  result 
Arom  the  combination  of  hops,  camphor,  and  hyoscyamus.  In  illusions 
of  vision,  belladonna,  commencing  with  quarter-grain  doses,  will  be 
found  a  useful  remedy.  In  insanity  complicated  with  dysmenorrhoea, 
the  combination  of  camphor  with  hyoscyamus,  opium,  or  conium,  may 
be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  in 
union  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  where 
the  sedative  treatment  is  desirable.  I  am  often  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing sedatives  and  tonics  in  a  state  of  combination,  particularly  conium 
with  iron,  opium  with  quinine,  or  with  the  infusion  or  compound  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona.  In  debility,  with  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
accompanied  by  restlessness,  Battle/s  solution,  with  the  preparations  of 
cinchona,  will  often  prove  of  great  benefit.  The  tincture  of  sumbul  I 
have  occasionally  administered,  and  I  think  with  advantage,  in  paroxys- 
mal or  convulsive  forms  of  insanity.  I  have  given  to  the  extent  of  one 
to  two  drachms  for  a  dose.  In  h3rsterical  derangement,  the  tincture  of 
Indian  hemp  will  occasionally  allay  the  excitement,  and  produce  sleep 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  form  of  sedative.  The  valerianate  of  zinc 
has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  spoken  so  highly  of 
its  medicinal  virtues.  IHncture  of  opium  with  camphor,  and  the  tartrate 
of  antimony,  is  an  excellent  combination  in  cases  of  doubtful  cerebral 
congestion.  Tincture  of  hops  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  drachms,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  when  no  other  formulae  are  admissible.  •  As  a 
mild  form  of  sedative,  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  is  occasionally 
recommended;  but  a  good  substitute  for  Dover's  powder  is  a  pill  com- 
posed of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  soap.  . 

In  treating  the  more  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  melancho- 
lia, it  will  be  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  difficult  of  cure, 
because,  owing  to  the  slow,  dbscure  and  insidious  character  of  the 
disease,  the  mental  afifection  has  been  of  some  duration  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  has  been  directed  to  its  existence.  As  this  form 
of  derangement  generally  exhibits  itself  in  trifling  perversions  of  the 
affections  and  propensities,  leading  to  little  acts  of  extravagance  and 
irregularity  of  conduct,  associated  with  great  depression,  we  often  find 
the  attack  has  existed  some  years  before  a  necessity  is  felt  for  any 
medical  advice  or  treatment — perhaps  a  suicidal  propensity  has  mani- 
fested itself,  this  being  the  first  apparent  overt  act  of  the  insanity. 

It  is  necessary,  before  suggesting  any  course  of  treatment  in  melan- 
cholia, to  ascertain  whether  any  latent  visceral  disease  be  present. 
Occasionally  the  local  irritation  will  be  found  either  in  the  liver,  tiie 
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stomach  and  l)owel8,  and  in  women  the  nterine  functions  are  frequently 
disordered.  In  the  religious  and  other  forms  of  melancholia  in  females^ 
the  delusive  ideas  are  often  associated  with  uterine  irritation;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  if  actual  physical  derangement  of  an  active  character 
exists  in  this  organ,  the  best  treatment  will  be,  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  combined  with  warm  hip-baths, 
sedatives,  and  mineral  tonics.  In  cases  of  melancholia,  the  digestive 
functions  are  often  much  vitiated,  the  circulation  languid,  tiie  skin  cold 
and  flaccid,  and  these  symptoms  being  conjoined  with  a  general  loss  of 
physical  tone.  Such  patients  require  generous  diet,  good  air,  gentle 
exercise,  and  occasional  stimuli.  When  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  com- 
bined with  an  inactive  state  of  the  bowels,  I  have  often  administered 
the  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  great  benefit.  It  is  important 
to  watch  the  particular  features  in  these  cases,  and  to  improve  the 
general  health  by  the  exhibition  of  mild  alteratives  and  vegetable  tonics, 
with  alkalies.  I  have  occasionally  administered,  with  success,  in  this 
form  of  insanity,  apparently  associated  with  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  cod-liver  oil,  with  preparations  of  iron. 

My  time  will  not  admit  of  my  submitting  for  your  approval  the  treat- 
ment best  adapted  for  those  forms  of  mental  disease  associated  with  an 
atrophied  or  softened  condition  of  the  nervous  matter.  I  think  more  is 
to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  these  cases  than  the  writings  of  medical  men 
would  lead  the  student  to  suppose,  particularly  if  the  disease  be  seen 
and  subjected  to  treatment  in  the  early  stages.  I  have  recorded  the  de- 
tails of  several  instances  of  cerebral  disease,  exhibiting  all  the  legitimate 
features  of  ramoUissement,  and  yielding  to  the  persevering  administration 
of  the  preparations  of  iron,  phosphorus,  zinc,  and  strychnia,  combined 
with  generous  living,  and  the  occasional  application  of  a  leech  behind  the 
ear,  should  indications  of  cerebral  congestion  be  present  I  have  also 
derived  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  use  of  the  milder  forms  of  mercu- 
rials, associated  with  cinchona.  In  cases  of  impairment  of  the  mind, 
loss  of  memory,  defective  power  of  attention,  occasional  paroxysms  of 
mental  paralysis,  unconnected  with  lesions  of  the  motor  power,  I  have 
found  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  and  a  solution  of  the  phos- 
phate of  strychnine,  of  great  advantage. 

In  some  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  in  dementia,  and  persistent  mono- 
mania, connected,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  morbid  thickening  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  with  interstitial  infiltration  of  the  membranes,  as  well 
as  with  exudations  uj)on  its  surface,  I  have  occasionally  had  the  head 
shaved,  and  have  perseveringly  rubbed  over  the  scalp  a  strong  oint- 
ment of  the  iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  strychnine.  In  other 
instances  I  have  kept  the  head  painted  with  the  mixture  of  iodine.  I 
have  seen  marked  benefit  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  In  several  cases 
where  the  mental  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  associated  with  effusions 
of  serum,  I  have  ordei^  the  iodine  to  be  applied  externally,  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  minute  doses  of  calomel,  or  mercury-with-chalk,  to 
slightly  affect  the  system:  this,  conjoined  with  occasional  tonics,  diuretics, 
and  stimuli  to  support  the  vital  powers  and  enable  the  patient  to 
undergo  this  treatment,  is  occasionally  productive  of  considerable  benefit, 
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in  caees  apporoniily  placed  quite  beyond  tbe  reach  of  improremeni 
or  cure. 

I  have  only  briefly  spoken  of  two  distressiDg  and  often  unmanageable 
forms  of  insanity — viz.,  of  suicidal  mania,  and  of  those  cases  where  the 
patient  obstinately  refuses  to  take  either  food  or  medicine.  In  insanity 
associated  with  suicidal  tendencies,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain 
whether  any  cerebral  congestion  exist,  as  such  is  often  the  ease.  A  few 
leeches  applied  to  the  head,  followed  by  an  active  cathartic,  will  relieve 
the  local  irritation,  and  often  dissipate  the  idea  of  self-destruction.  In 
the  absence  of  any  positive  active  cerebral  symptoms,  tbe  prolonged  hot 
bath,  and  the  persevering  exhibition  of  some  form  of  sedative,  is  the  best 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  have  seen  the  suicidal  impulse  removed 
after  the  administration  of  a  few  doses  of  belladonna;  but  the  meconite 
and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  if  given  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time^ 
will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  distinct  from  actual  incurable  visceral 
or  cerebral  disease,  effect  a  cure.  Occasionally  the  shower-bath,  and 
counter-irritation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head,  will  aid  us  in  re-establish- 
ing health.  Cases  sometimes  present  themselves  where  the  patient  de- 
terminately  refuses  to  take  either  food  or  medicine.  This  character  of 
case  gives  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane  much  anxiety.  The 
refusal  of  food  may  be  connected  with  the  determination  to  destroy  life, 
or  it  may  be  associated  with  delusive  impressions.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  symptom  is  the  result  of 
some  local  mischief  remote  from  the  brain,  and  sympathetically  affecting 
the  organ  of  thought.  Upon  examination  we  often  find,  in  these  cases, 
great  gastric  derangement,  obstinate  constipation,  considerable  tenderness 
upon  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region,  hepatic  disease,  the  tongue  foul, 
breath  offensive,  and  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  chylopoietie 
viscera.  The  determination  to  resist  nourishment  arises,  under  such 
circumstances,  from  a  positive  loathing  of  food — a  want  of  all  incUnation 
Jot  it  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  description,  where  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  prolong  life,  to  introduce  food  forcibly  into  the 
stomach,  speedily  cured  by  the  adoption  of  means  for  improving  the  state 
of  the  general  health  and  digestive  organs.  Mild  alteratives,  vegetable 
tonics,  blisters  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  if  the  patient  complain  of 
pain  in  that  region  upon  pressure,  the  warm  and  shower-bath, — ^is  the 
most  successful  ti'eatment  to  adopt  in  cases  connected  with  obvious 
Tisoeral  derangement.  Instances  sometimes  occur,  where  the  refusal  of 
food  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  delusive  impression — an  hallucination  of 
taste,  which  makes  everything  appear  to  the  patient  bitter,  disgusting^ 
and  poisonous.  The  unhappy  patient  imagines  that  he  is  commanded^ 
either  by  good  or  evil  spirits,  not  to  eat.  These  unhappy  persons  must 
be  treated  upon  general  principles,  and  the  remedies  be  adapted .  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  individual  case.  Under  such  hallucinations  oi 
taste,  patients  often  swallow  the  most  extraordinary  articles.  The  case 
of  a  lunatic  is  recorded,  who  imagined  that  his  stomach  required  to  be 
strengthened  with  iron.  He  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, of  which  he  nearly  died.  He  then  confessed  that  he  had  swallowed 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  After  his  death,  there  were  found  in  his  stomach 
seven  oxidated  lath  nails,  each  two  inches  and  a  half  long;  thirty- 
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ft-roe  najls,  two  inelies  long;  forty-nine  smailer  iron  nails  and  rivets; 
three  pieces  of  wound-up  iron  wire;  an  iron  screw,  an  inch  long;  a  brass 
image  of  a  saint;  part  of  the  blade  of  a  knife;  and  other  articles;  amounting 
in  number  to  100,  and  weighing  about  twenty  ounces.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  cases  like  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  determination  not  to  eait  is  the  effect  of  soch  perversions  or 
hallucinations  of  taste. 

The  time  wiU  only  admit  of  my  alladittg  generally  to  the  importance, 
4is  a' principle  of  treatment^  of  the  cbdnanistration  of  tonic  remedies^ 
active  exercise  in  the  open  ahr,  and  to  good  and  generous  living.  It  is 
rarely  necessary,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
animal  food.  Individual  cases  occasionally  come  under  our  notice,  in 
which  it  is  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  enforce  a  fiurinaoeoas  diet;  but  such 
is  not  often  our  duty«  Among  paupers,  insanity  is  frequently  cured  by 
the  free  use  of  good  animal  food,  and  a  generous  supply  of  porter.  Even 
when  we  are  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  local  depletion,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  give  wine,  and  allow  the  patient  a  generous  diet. 

There  are  many  other  essential  points  in  connexion  with  this  impor- 
tant, this  vast  subject,  which  I  am  rekictantly  compelled  to  pass  entirely 
wover.  When  I  had  resolved  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  profession, 
I  quite  despaired,  in  the  time  allotted  for  one  lecture,  of  being  able  to 
akim  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  many  deeply  interesting  points  in- 
Tolved  in  the  inquiry;  but  feeling — deeply,  earnestly  feeling — that,  in 
relation  to  my  own  speciality,  the  subject  of  the  medical  treatment  of 
insanity  was  of  the  first  moment,  of  the  most  vital  importance,  to  the 
profession  as  well  as  to  the  public,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  selecting  this 
topic  for  one  of  my  lectures,  feeling  assured  that  you  would  kindly  make 
allowance  for  all  imperfections,  and  generously  appreciate  the  difficulties 
I  had  to  encounter  in  concentrating  in  one  short  lecture  a  faint  glimpse 
or  shadow  of  a  subject  requiring  for  its  successful  exposition  nine  or 
tern  lectures,  equal  in  length  to  the  one  I  have  had  the  honour  of  reading 
this  evening.  I  may  have  formed  an  extravagant  and  exaggerated  con- 
<seption  of  this  subject,  but  I  cannot  dose  my  eyes  to  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  have  so  often  ensued  from  a  belief  in  the  incurability  of 
insanity  by  medical  means.  In  all  grades  of  society,  we  witness  the 
pernicious,  the  fatal,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  dogma.  We  see  it 
influencing  the  conduct  of  ■county  magistrates  in  the  architectural  pro- 
portions, medical  organization,  and  general  arrangements  of  our  great 
national  asylums.  We  also  perceive  the  tsonsequences  of  the  error 
operating  in  many  of  the  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  ef  the 
insane.  Alas !  are  we  not  compelled  to  confess,  that  many  of  the 
asylums  for  the  insane  constitute  mere  places  of  detention — model  prisons 
— and  not  what  GFovemment  ought  to  insist  upon  making  them — hospi- 
tahfor  the  •cure  of  the  insane,  under  the  government  of  medical  officers, 
•well  trained,  by  preUminary  education,  for  their  important  vocation, 
acquainted  .with  ithe  pihiiosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  fitted  by  the 
<fiharacter  of  their  heat%*aA  well  as  by  their  intellect,  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  th^ 
{wblic  and  the  legislature?— Zancer,  Oct.  16, 1852,  p.  846. 
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157.— CASBS  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  PABIETBS. 

By  Db.  John  C.  W.  Levib. 
(Reported  by  Messrs.  Nason  aad  Enaggs) 

[JThe  first  case  was  that  of  a  fSemale,  aged  37,  who  was  admitted  April 
16,  1891,  and  was  deUvered  of  her  first  ehild  Deo.  24,  1850.  After 
a  tedious  labour  instruments  were  required  to  aid  the  delivery. 
Though  no  hemorrhage  followed  delivery  immediately,  yet  a  profuse  dis- 
charge took  place  two  days  after,  followed  by  a  pale  watery  fluid.  Sh« 
is  stated  to  have  been  unconscious  for  two  days.  After  her  recovery, 
great  pain  began  to  be  felt  around  the  pubic  joint,  with  occasional 
throbbings.  The  symptoms  gradually  became  aggravated,  and  heat  and 
swelling  were  noticeable  above  the  pubes.     The  foUowing  are  the] 

Symptoms  on  admission. — She  was  a  tall  wcnnan,  with  pale,  aniemic 
appearance,  dark  hair  and  eyes;  countenance  expressive  of  great  suffer- 
ing; tongue  moist,  covered  with  a  foul  creamy  fur;  gums  spongy;  and 
breath  offensive,  from  the  action  of  mercury.  Pulse  90,  feeble  and  irri- 
table; urine  natural;  bowels  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  relaxed 
condition,  but  were  now  more  regular;  appetite  bad;  and  wakeful. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  there  was  a  hard  tumour,  extending 
from  the  pubes  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  umbilicus,  more  pro- 
minent on  each  side  of  the  Unea  alba  than  in  the  median  line.  She 
complained  of  great  pain  at  the  part,  and  more  so  in  the  right  hip,  as  if 
it  had  been  bruised. 

April  16th.  Ordered— 
Julep  rhei  comp.,  ter  die  sumend.;  cataplasma  lini  abdomini  applie. 
— Beef  tea. 

17tii.  She  had  slept  very  little  during  the  night,  on  account  of  the 
pain,  which  was  increased  even  by  her  removal  to  the  hospital;  but  in 
the  morning  she  had  become  somewhat  easier. 

18th.  Was  better  this  morning;  her  pain  was  less;  and  she  had 
passed  a  good  night.  Bowels  not  opened  since  her  admission.  A  dose 
of  mist,  magnesise  o.  magnesise  sulphate  was  given,  which  relieved  them 
very  freely. 

20th.  The  tumour  seemed  softening  on  either  side  of  the  linea  alba,, 
and  yielded  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctualaon;  the  pain  was  not  so  great, 
but  pressure  increased  it;  she  slept  more  comfortably.  Her  appetite  had 
not  returned.     Perstet. 

24th.  The  pain  and  teftdemess  had  increased.  The  features  were 
more  indicative  of  great  suffering  than  heretofore.  Bowels  confined. 
Ordered — 

Jji.  Mist,  magnes.  c.  magnes.  sulph.  st.  sumend.  hirud.  xij.  tumori 
applicand.     Pergat. 

25th.  Pain  much  relieved  by  the  application  of  the  leeches.  She  haft 
slept  better.  Pulse  100,  sharp;  tongue  still  foul;  skin  hot  and  dry; 
countenance  still  very  anxious;  fluctuation  now  more  distinct. 

27th.  She  complained  of  more  pain,  and  of  restlessness  at  night.  Tu- 
mour rapidly  softening.     Bowels  confined.    Ordered — 

Q>.  M.  magnes.  c.  magnesisa  snip  h.  statim.  pulv.  DoTeri,  gr.  y,  cm. 
nocte.     Pergat. 
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28tli.  Had  slept  l>etter  from  tlie  effects  of  the  opium,  and,  indeed, 
seemed  comparatively  easy.  Countenance  not  quite  so  anxious.  Pulse 
weaker  and  more  irritable.     Face  flushed. 

R..  Amraon.  sesquicarb.,  gr.  iv.  ex.  infus.  serpentar.  t.  d.  sumend. 
Sto.  Pulr.  Doveri,  gr.  v,  o.  n.  h.  s.     Fergat. 

30tb.  Much  the  same.  Fluctuation  unmistakeable,  the  fluid  being 
now  very  superficial. 

May  1st.  She  had  passed  a  very  restless  night  in  acute  pain.  Coun- 
tenance extremely  anxious.  She  was  now  evidently  beginning  to  suffer 
much.  The  abscess  seemed  to  inclined  to  point  on  the  left  side.  Mr. 
Nason  made  an  incision  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  director  and  bistoury,  enlarged  it  freely,  and  evacuated 
about  eight  ounces  of  sanious  pus,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  patient  The 
pus  had  no  feculent  odour.  The  fulness  of  the  left  side  communicated 
with  that  on  the  right.     Ordered — 

Q».  Quinse  disulph.,  gr.  ij,  ex.  infus.  rosse  co.  ter  die  sumend; 
cataplasma  lini.,  abdomini  applicand. 

2nd.  Very  much  relieved.  Had  passed  a  good  night,  and  was  more 
free  from  pain.  Tongue  cleaner,  and  appetite  improved.  The  abscess 
had  discharged  freely  during  the  night. 

3rd.  Improving  in  every  respect.  There  was  a  copious  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  wound,  so  much  so  that  when  she  attempted  to  raise  her- 
self (thus  making  the  recti  muscles  tense  from  contraction)  the  matter 
jetted  out  to  the  height  of  above  half  an  inch.  She  now  took  meat^  por- 
ter^ and  wine,  continuing  the  quinine  and  poultices. 

'    [On  July  10th  the  discharge  is  stated  to  have  quite  ceased,  and  the 
walls  of  the  cyst  contracting  on  the  29th,  she  was  quite  convalescent.] 

CcLse  2.  C.  S.,  aged  39,  was  admitted  under  Dr.,  Lever,  June  25th, 
1851.  She  had  been  confined  seven  weeks  before.  A  week  previously 
she  had  been  seized  with  bleeding  in  gushes,  which  lasted  three  days, 
when  a  piece  of  something  resembling  placenta  came  away.  On  the  7th 
day  of  the  bleeding  she  was  delivered  by  version.  After  delivery  she  lay 
for  a  week  almost  unconscious.  She  had  been  previously  a  stout,  full- 
bodied  woman;  but  was  much  reduced  by  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
which  she  lost  in  this  labour.  She  kept  her  bed  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  only  complained  of  dragging  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
which  a  fortnight  before  became  much  aggravated,  and  was  accompanied 
by  febrile  disturbance.  Antiphlogistic  me£teures  were  adopted,  but 
without  affording  much  relief;  and  the  symptoms  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  admission.  She  perceived  a  fulness  on  her  left  side  over  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  gradually  extending  upwards  towards  the  lumbar  region, 
having  a  fluctuating  feel,  and  being  moveable.  There  had  been  no 
shivering.    Ordered — 

fiL.  Ammon.  s.  carb.,  gr.  v.  ex  infus.  serpent,  t.  d. 

R.  Fulv.  Doveri,  gr.v,o.n. sumend.;  hirud.  xij,  abdomini;  vini,f5iv. 
July  4th.  There  was  still  a  gradual  enlargement  going  on.  Fluctua- 
tion was  more  distinct;  no  rigors.  The  pulse  was  to-day  somewhat 
quickened,  and  there  was  rather  more  febrile  excitement.  Her  tongue 
was  white;  appetite  very  much  on  the  decline. 
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10,  p.m.  Tke  abioen  bunt  while  she  wa«  makiiig  tome  dii^t  nrawa- 
lar  morementy  and  discharged  about  two  quarts  of  unhealthy  purnlent 
fluid,  not  mixed  with  fnculent  matter,  but  having  a  most  fetid  and 
offensive  smell;  so  much  so  that  at  first  it  was  denbtfol  whether  it  com- 
municated with  the  intestine.    Ordered 

Gat^^lam.  lini,  abdom.  4tis  horisapplic;  pil.  opii,  gr.  j.,  h.  s. 
sumend.;  vini  rubri,  f^g,  statim. 

6th.  Dr.  Lever  saw  her  to-day  and  passed  a  pixtbe  into  the  wound, 
which  led  into  a  cireamscribed  sac,  whence  the  pus  had  escaped,  and 
which  he  found  to  extend,  as  the  swelling  had  previously  indicated,  up- 
wards towards  the  umbilicus.  He  did  not  think  that  it  communicated 
with  the  boweL  He  ordered  her  to  continue  the  poulticing,  and  to  have 
full  diet,  with  twel^  ounces  of  wine  and  two  pints  of  porter  daily.  Also 
infna.  rose  oomp.  c.  quine  disulph.,  gr.  ^;  et  vini  opii,  HXx,  ter  die  su- 
mend.; pil.  opii,  gr.  j,  0.  n. 

8th.  The  discharge  continuing,  the  matter  became  less  offensive,  and 
the  cyst  gave  to  the  touch  a  sensation  of  nodulated  hardness,  as  if  it  were 
contracting.  Her  pulse  was  quiet;  the  tongue  dean;  and  ahe  was  gain- 
ing strength;  and,  with  the  exoq>tion  of  a  Uttle  wandering  at  night,  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  due  to  the  effects  of  the  stimuli,  she  felt  very 
•comfortable.     Bowels  open. 

13th.  Her  strength  daily  improving.  The  discharge  of  fetid  pus 
had  diminished,  and  the  cyst  was  painless,  and  firmly  contracted 
and  hard. 

16th.  The  discharge  w'as  less  putrid,  as  well  as  less  in  quantity, 
cleaner,  and  more  healthy.  Her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  nutritious 
and  generous  diet  showed  its  effects  in  her  rapidly  increasing  vigour,  and 
without  causing  any  unpleasant  head  symptoms.  She  now  slept  without 
her  dose  of  opium. 

2oth.  Begular  daily  improvement  had  taken  place,  and  now  the  dis- 
charge had  quite  ceased.  She  was  quite  free  from  pain.^  She  had  been 
up  for  a  short  time  daily.     Diet  continued. 

29th.  She  was  almost  well,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  go  out. 

Aug.  21st,  1852.    She  left  perfectly  cured. 

In  process  of  time  she  became  pregnant;  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Knaggs, 
from  the  Lying-in  Charity,  Guy's  Hospital,  of  a  fine  full-sized  living 
male  on  the  7th  instant  (August),  labour  being  completed  by  natural 
efforts  and  with  greater  ease  than  in  any  of  her  previous  accoudiements. 
Some  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Osborne,  the  second  clerk,  was  called  to  her, 
and  found  her  left  leg  oedematous,  and  herself  much  distressed  by  an 
attack  of  irritative  fever,  which,  by  active  and  well-directed  measures, 
were  soon  subdued. 

These  cases  of  abscess  of  the  abdominal  parietes  have  been  very  com- 
mon within  the  last  few  years,  at  least  several  cases  have  passed  under 
my  notice;  they  have  occurred  for  the  most  part  in  women  who  have 
been  reduced  by  some  exhausting  cause,  viz.,  hemorrhage,  tediou^ 
labour,  poor  diet,  &a  In  their  treatment,  while  we  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  local  inflaibmation,  we  must  support  the  general  strength;  and  under 
this  plan  of  management  I  have  not  known  a  case  to  terminate  fatally. 
Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  difficult;  but  by  placing  the  patient  on  her 
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knees  and  elbows  we  can  at  onoe  ctetect  whether  the  tnmonr  be  internal 
or  peripheral. 

A  proper  abdominal  bandage  should,  after  enre,  be  applied,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  Tentral  hernia. — Gu^s  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  8, 
1862,  p.  80. 


158. — New  Mode  of  admmiatering  Iodine. — M.  Hannon  has  sng' 
gested,  that  when  iodine  is  to  be  applied  to  a  local  tnmour,  as  to  a 
goitre,  it  shonld  not  be  rubbed  in  at  onee, — a  practice  which  often  irri- 
tates the  skin  excessively, — but  that  it  should  be  placed  between  two 
layers  of  cotton  wool,  sewed  in  a  bag,  and  tied  directly  over  the  part. 
The  vapour  of  the  iodine  rapidly  penetrates  through  the  bag,  and  stains 
both  the  skin  and  the  linen.  To  prevent  this,  a  thin  sheet  of  gutta 
percha  or  gummed  silk  is  placed  over  the  bag.  It  is  indispensable  to 
put  the  iodine  between  two  layers  of  wadding;  if  placed  merely  in  a 
bag,  it  passes  through  and  blisters  the  surfiice  like  ammonia.  Applied 
in  this  way,  iodine  enters  the  system  with  great  rapidity,  and  appears 
in  all  the  excretions. — Presse  MidicdU. — Med  Times  and  Gazette, 
Sept.  4,  1852,  p.  242. 


159. — Camphor  an  Antidote  for  ike  Poison  of  Strychnine.  By  Db. 
I.  PiDDUOK. — [It  having  been  stated  that  for  the  poison  of  strydinine 
no  antidote  was  known,  Dr.  Pidduck  relates  the  following  case.] 

J.  W ,  pianoforte-maker,  a  weakly  man,  of  intemperate  habits, 

accustomed  to  work  in  a  hot  workshop,  and  to  exposure  to  cold  on  his 
way  to  and  from  work,  was  the  subject  of  severe  attacks  of  rheumatic 
gout.  After  one  of  these  gouty  rheumatic  attacks  he  was  suffering 
under  dyspepsia,  neuralgic  pains,  and  general  debility.  For  the  relief  of 
these  symptoms  strychnia  was  prescribed,  in  the  dose  of  a  sixteenth  of 
a  grain  three  times  a  day.  By  mistake,  at  the  chemist's,  (one  of  the 
firet  in  London),  the  grain  of  strychnia,  with  sugar,  was  divided  into  six 
instead  of  sixteen  powders. 

The  first  dose  taken  in  the  evening  produced  severe  twitchiogs  of  the 
musdes;  but  the  second  dose,  early  in  the  morning,  threw  him  into 
violent  convulsions.  The  messenger  who  came  for  me  said  he  was  dying. 
Immediately  on  discovering  the  mistake,  and  witnessing  one  of  the 
frightful  paroxysms,  I  prescribed  twenty  grains  of  camphor  in  six  ounces 
of  almond  mixture,  one  fourth  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  The  first 
dose  so  completely  quieted  the  convulsions  that  there  was  no  need  of  a 
second. 

Oases  of  this  kind  rarely  occur,  and  I  have  only  this  one  to  adduce, 
but  the  incompatibility  of  strychnia  and  camphor  proves,  pro  tanto,  that 
the  one  is  the  antidote  to  the  other.  As  a  general  rule,  to  which  there 
probably  may  be  many  exceptions,  the  poison  and  the  antidote  severally 
are  to  be  found  in  tiie  three  kingdoms  of  nature. — Lancet,  July  24, 
1852,  p.  80. 
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160.— EXPBEIMBNTS  IN  ANIMAL  BLBCTEICITY. 

By  Db.  du  Bois-Bbtmond. 

[The  following  obeervations  are  from  an  abstract  of  Pr.  du  Bois'  work 
on  hifi  discoveries  in  animal  electricity.] 

On  a  stand  by  the  window,  the  galvanometer  was  placed;  and,  close 
to  it,  on  another  table,  the  apparatus  by  which  diflferent  parts  of  muscles 
or  nerves  of  the  human  body  could  be  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. Around  the  galvanometer  stood  the  &w  visiters  present. 
A  frog  had  just  been  killed;  a  portion  of  one  of  the  muscles  was  placed 
in  the  circuit,  Dr.  du  Bois  foretelling  that  in  such  a  position  little  or  no 
action  would  occur;  that  in  another  x>osition  the  needle  of  the  galvan- 
ometer would  be  deflected  in  one  direction  or  in  the  opposite  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  muscle. 

The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  being  increased,  the  same  result 
was  obtained  with  the  smallest  particle  of  nrascle. 

After  this,  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  was  taken,  and  it  had  an  action 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  muscle.  No  difference  could  be  detected 
in  the  electrical  action  of  the  nerve  and  muscle. 

Then  the  nerve  current  was  shown  to  produce  contraction  of  the 
muscle  of  the  frog's  limb  by  the  simplest  arrangement.  .  Three  cushions 
of  blotting-paper  were  wetted  with  salt  water;  the  limb  of  a  firog  was 
taken,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  was  dissected  out,  bat  left  attached  to  the 
limb.  The  cut  upper  end  of  the  nerve  was  placed  on  two  of  the  cushions, 
and,  in  a  certain  position  of  the  nerve,  on  connecting  the  two  cushions  by 
means  of  the  third  cushion,  contraction  of  the  leg  immediately  took  place. 

After  this,  the  influence  of  muscular  contraction  in  changing  the 
electrical  action  of  the  muscle  was  shown;  and  from  this  Dr.  du  Boia 
passed  to  the  effect  prodaced  by  voluntarily  contracting  one  arm  while 
the  other  was  left  at  rest. 

This  ended  the  demonstration.  The  clearness  of  the  results;  the  skill 
of  the  manipulator;  the  genius,  above  all,  which  had  directed  the  investi- 
gation, called  forth  from  all  the  highest  praises. 

Many  asked  where  an  account  of  these  discoveries  could  be  obtained, 
and  were  shown  two  thick  octavo  volumes  in  German;  and  we  strongly 
urged  the  publication  of  an  abstract. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Dr.  du  Bois  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest  the  English  dress,  in  which  his  discoveries  were  about  to  appear; 
and  without  doubt  this  must  give  additional  value  to  the  facts  and  de- 
ductions which  are  now  before  us. 

Since  the  publication  of  Galvani's  original  discovery,  nothing  has  been 
discovered  in  animal  electricity  which  can  be  compared  in  importance  and 
and  extent  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  du  Bois-Eeymond. — Med, 
Times  and  Gazette,  Julu  10,  1852,  ;>.  42. 


161.— ON  THE  MOEBID  ACTION  OF  SOFTENED  FIBEINE,  &c. 

By  Henbt  Leb,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c. 

So  much  care  has  been  taken  of  late  years  to  distinguish  purulent 
from  other  morbid  fluids,  and  especially  from  softened  fibrin,  that  the 
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ideft  appears  to  have  become  general,  that  the  latter  differs  essentially 
from  them  in  its  morbid  actions.  Experiments  would  appear  to  show 
that  while  pus,  under  certain  circumstances,  exercises  a  very  different 
influence  upon  the  blood  to  that  which  is  produced  by  dissolved  fibrin, 
yet  under  other  circumstances  their  actions  are  strictly  analogous. 

When  blood  stagnates  in  one  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  body,  it  under- 
goes certain  changes  which  terminate  in  the  liquefaction  of  some  of  its 
constituents.  Thus,  in  the  decolorised  masses  of  fibrin  found  in  the 
veins  after  death,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  central  portions 
in  a  fluid  state.  This  change  is  in  exact  accordance  with  Mr.  GruUiver's 
experiments  upon  fibrin  when  removed  from  the  body,  but  maintained 
at  its  natural  temperature.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  con- 
version takes  place  much  more  readily  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system 
than  in  others;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fibro-albuminous  por- 
tions of  the  blood  may  very  readily  assume  the  solid  form,  so  on  the 
other  hand  may  these  same  constituents  of  the  blood,  after  they  have 
become  solid,  be  reconverted  vito  their  fluid  condition. 

Case. — A  gentleman,  of  a  gouty  habit,  had  an  attack  of  low,  ill- 
defined  erysipelatoas  inflammation  in  the  leg;  at  the  same  time  the 
femoral  vein  could  be  felt  as  a  thickened  cord  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  An  incision  having  been  made  in  the  leg,  a  small  branch  of  the 
internal  saphena  vein  was  divided,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  it  as  it 
would  have  done  from  an  artery,  but  without  pulsation.  This  evidently 
depended  upon  the  blood  being  prevented  from  following  its  natuial 
course  by  the  obstruction  in  the  femoral  vein.  The  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  wound  was  received  on  a  sponge  in  some  warm  water.  Almost 
immediately  it  separated  into  its  different  parts.  The  decolorised  fibrin 
floated  in  firm  shreds  in  the  water,  and  adhered  in  the  same  condition 
to  the  sponge  upon  which  it  was  received.  Some  of  this  fibrin  was  col- 
lected; and,  having  been  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  any  admixture 
of  water,  it  was  placed  in  a  clean  bottle  and  corked  up.  When  collected, 
it  was  quite  as  firm  as  fibrin  usually  is,  and  it  required  some  little 
pressure  to  force  some  of  the  portions  through  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
No  artificial  heat  was  in  this  case  applied,  but  on  the  following  day,  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  had  become  reconverted  into  their 
original  fluid  condition. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  fibro-albuminous  portions  of  the  blood 
may  undergo  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid,  and  from  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  form,  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  in  tracing  the 
mode  in  which  purulent  affections  of  bone  may  extend,  first  to  the  nutri- 
tious veins  of  the  part,  and  subsequently  to  the  general  system.  When 
fibrin,  which  has  been  allowed  to  become  fluid  by  decomposition,  is 
mixed  with  recently  drawn  blood,  it  will  determine  its  rapid  coagulation. 
In  this  respect,  the  action  of  dissolved  fibrin  is  analogous  to  that  of  pus; 
but  there  is  this  important  distinction  between  the  two,  that,  whereas 
the  coagulum  formed  by  pus  is  particularly  firm,  that  formed  by  decom- 
posed fibrin  is  loose,  and  however  long  it  is  kept,  it  does  not  become 
more  solid. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  before  published,  illustrating  the 
peculiar  action  of  pus  upon  blood,  have  been  repeated  by  several  per- 
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sons,  and  espeocially  by  Mr.  MiUiDgton,  of  Bdinbnrgh.  The  observa- 
tions of  this  gentleman  led  him  to  the  conclasion,  that,  whereas  pus 
added  to  living  blood  determined  its  rapid  and  firm  coagulation,  patrid 
fiaids,  on  the  contrary,  either  retarded  or  altogether  prevented  snch  an 
action.  From  experiments  whidi  I  have  myself  made  with  putrid  floids, 
I  believe  this  conclusion  to  be  generally  true.  But  the  effect  of  putrid 
fibrin  upon  blood  affords  a  marked  and  very  peculiar  exception.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  bluod  in  the  living  being  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  the  action  of  decomposed  fibrin;  and  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  usual  economy  of  nature  to  find  the  sensibilities  of  a  part  peculiarly 
alive  to  those  influences  which  are  calculated  to  affect  it  injuriously. 
The  blood  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Its  sensibilities  for  its 
aelf-preservation  are  as  evident  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
are  called  into  play  in  an  especial  manner  in  reference  to  those  injurious 
influences  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  seldom  that  the  blood 
is  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  putrid  vegetable  matters,  or  even  to  the 
putrid  secretions  from  animal  bodies.  But  it  is  in  an  especial  manner 
open  to  the  influence  of  portions  of  liquified  fibrin  derived  from  blood, 
which  for  a  time  has  stagnated  in  some  part  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  following  experiments  will  show  how  readily  the  contact  of  such  is 
felt  by  the  living  blood,  and  also  the  means  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  circulatory  fluid  from  its  deleterious  influence. 

Experiment. — Some  fibrin  of  the  blood  was  obtained  quite  firm,  free 
from  any  colouring  matter,  and  was  kept  and  allowed  to  decompose. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  weeks,  it  had  become  fluid  and  of  a 
dirty  light  brown  colour;  a  small  portion  of  this  was  now  mixed  with 
some  recently  drawn  blood  from  a  bullock  which  had  just  been  knocked 
down.  In  two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the 
mixture  had  formed  a  uniform  soft  coagulum:  a  similar  quantity  of 
unmixed  blood,  taken  at  the  same  time,  remained  fluid  several  minutes 
afterwards. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  some  of  the  same  fibrin  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  A  half  pint  of  blood  was  taken 
from  a  horse  in  perfect  health,  and  to  this  was  immediately  added  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  putrid  fluid.  The  whole  coagulated  loosely 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  coagulum  was  kept  till  the  next  day,  but 
did  not  become  firmer  than  it  was  after  it  had  first  coagulated.  The 
effects  obtained  from  the  action  of  decomposed  fibrin  on  living  blood  are 
thus  shown  to  be  different,  both  from  those  produced  by  ordinary  putrid 
fluids  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pus  on  the  other.  The  experiment 
appears  to  prove,  that  in  case  any  putrid  fibrin  should  find  its  way  into 
a  blood-vessel,  the  same  means  would  be  in  force  to  limit  its  influence, 
to  seal  the  vessel,  and  to  protect  the  system  against  its  (Hrculation.  as 
would  happen  if  some  healthy  pus  had  been  similarly  introduced.  But 
the  soft  and  loose  coagulum  in  the  one  case,  although  as  rapidly  formed, 
affords  much  less  protection  to  the  constitution,  than  the  iUrmer  and 
adherent  clot  in  the  other.* 

*  It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  obflerrations  apply  oxdy  to  fluid  librin  in  a 
putrid  state;  whether  the  effects  of  fluid  fibrin  which  had  not  undergone  deoompori.- 
Uon  would  be  aimiJar,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  aaoerfiaininis. 
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When  the  fluid  fibrin  has  attained  a  Tery  great  degree  of  putridity^ 
the  coagnlam  formed  may  not  be  of  sufficient  consistence  to  resist  the 
drculating  pewer  of  the  blood.  The  morbid  poison,  when  introduced 
into  a  vein,  will  under  such  circumstances  pass  without  obstruction 
into  the  system.  The  effects  produced  will  then  offer  a  strong  con- 
trast to  those  whidi  result  from  a  similar  introduction  of  pus  into  the 
circulation. 

The  following  experiment  illustrative  of  this  poiiit  was  performed  for 
me  by  Mr.  Mayer,  veterinary  surgeon.  A  young  and  peifectly  healthy 
-ass  was<«ecured,  and  the  right  jugular  vein  exposed.  An  ounce  of  fluid, 
derived  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  portions  of  the  flbrin 
used  in  the  two  former  experiments,  but  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  putrefaction,  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fWater,  and  injected 
by  means  of  a  syringe  into  the  exposed  vein.  The  vessel  did  not  become 
*' corded,"  and  the  circulation  was  not  apparently  impeded,  as  happens 
when  a  similar  experiment  is  made  with  pus.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
animal  gave  three  or  four  groans  expressive  iof  miich  distress.  The.vital 
powers  at  the  same  time  appeared  to  be  suddenly  prostrated.  The  ani- 
mal was  unable  to  rise,  and  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  syncope. 

The  faintness  lasted  for  a  few  minutes.  On  getting  up,  the  animal 
reeled  and  staggered  about  for  some  time,  and  then  recovered  sufficiently 
to  walk  to  his  stall.  Some  reaction  now  commenced;  the  breathing  was 
disturbed,  short,  and  quick;  the  pulse  120  in  the  minute,  small  and 
wiry.  These  symptoms  continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  whei^ 
the  animal  became  very  restless  and  uneasy,  evincing  internal  pain  by 
groaning  and  looking  at  his  side.  All  food  and  water  were  refused,  and 
death  followed  four  hours  after  the  operation. 

On  a  post  mortem  inspection  sixteen  hours  after  death,  the  jugular 
vein,  into  which  the  putrid  fluid  had  been  injected,  was  found  in  it& 
natural  condition,  partially  distended  with  fluid  blood.  It  was  per- 
vious through  its  entire  length,  and  contained  no  coagula.  The  lungs 
were  studded  with  irregularly  circumscribed,  soft,  black  patches. 
When  cut  into,  these  discharged  a  black  fluid,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  ink,  and  of  a  strong  putrid  smell.  The 
heart  had  liquid  blood  in  both  its  cavities.  The  caecum  and  colon  and 
a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  were  deeply  congested,  and  of  a  dark 
livid  colour.  There  was  an  effusion  of  many  pints  of  serum  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity;  this,  as  well  as  the  blood  throughout  the  body,  had  a 
putrid  and  very  unpleasant  smell. 

In  this  case,  the  putrid  injection  either  prevented  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  body,  both  before  and  after  death,  or  had  the 
effect  (in  the  event  of  any  coagula  having  been  formed)  of  determin- 
ing their  speedy  reconversion  into  a  fluid  state.  These  results  afford 
the  strongest  contrast  to  those  produced  by  the  introduction  of  pus 
into  a  vein.  In  the  latter  case,  the  immediate  and  firm  coagulation 
of  the  blood  presents  a  barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  contamina- 
ted blood  into  the  circulation;  or,  if  by  any  means  this  first  means  of 
localising  the  morbid  matter  should  prove  abortive,  the  tendency  of  the 
infected  portion  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  is  evinced  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  system.    In  cases  where  it  reaches  the  langs>  it  there  pro> 
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daces  firm  spberical  patches  of  livid  indarataon,  not  unlike  in  appear- 
ance to  those  observed  in  the  experiment  last  quoted,  but  differing  alto- 
gether from  them  in  consistency.  In  the  one  case,  the  patches  of  con- 
gested are  produced  by  the  firm  coagulation  of  portions  of  contaminated 
blood;  in  the  other,  the  blood  has  lost  its  vital  properties  together 
with  its  power  of  coagulating,  and  is  already  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  affected  portions  of  lung  are  at  first  firm, 
and  an  interval  is  required  before  they  can  become  softened  down;  in  the 
other,  dissolution  commences  in  the  soft,  pulpy  portions  from  the  first. 
These  general  considerations  will  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease from  a  portion,  and  often  a  very  small  portion,  of  injured  cancellous 
structure  of  bone  to  the  general  system;  and  to  account  for  the  lapse  of 
time  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occurs  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  and  the  development  of  its  constitutional  effects. 

When  a  portion  of  the  cancellous  structure  of  a  bone  has  been  injured, 
the  blocd  in  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  injured  part  becomes  neces- 
sarily stagnant  between  the  injury  and  the  next  communicating  branches. 
These  stagnant  portions  of  blood  usually  become  coagulated  and  gradually 
absorbed.  If  the  wound  in  the  bone  should  suppurate,  they  at  first 
serre  the  very  important  purpose  of  closing  the  vessels  against  the 
secretions  of  the  part:  an  office  which  is  subsequently  much  more  per- 
manently performed  by  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation.  It  will 
occasionally  happen  here,  as  in  the  larger  veins  of  the  body,  that  the 
contents  of  the  injured  blood-vessels  will  become  mixed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  the  secretions  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  This 
may  arise  from  some  accidental  mechanical  cause,  or  from  some  inherent 
defect  in  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood. 

The  admixture  of  diseased  secretions  will  determine  the  coagulation 
of  those  portions  of  the  blood  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus 
the  ooagula  will  extend  farther  along  the  vessels  than  they  would  have 
done,  had  the  blood  at  first  firmly  sealed  the  divided  extremities  of  the 
veins.  IJncontaminated  blood  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  living 
body,  either  in  its  solid  or  fluid  state,  without  undergoing  much  altera- 
tion; but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  blood  has  become  mixed  with 
vitiated  fluids.  Farther  changes  will  then  readily  take  place  in  it;  and 
we  may  judge  of  what  takes  place  in  the  minute  vessels  of  bone,  by  that 
which  can  be  better  observed  in  the  larger  veins  of  the  body. 

There  appears  no  doubt,  from  evidence  derived  from  direct  experiment, 
that  a  coagulum  formed  of  vitiated  blood  may,  and  often  does,  in  healthy 
states  of  the  constitution,  become  gradually  and  entirely  absorbed  and 
eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  intestinal  and  hepatic  secretions;  but 
at  other  times,  the  vitiated  and  perhaps  loosely  formed  coagulum  becomes 
softened  down  and  poured  into  the  adjacent  veins.  It  here  determines 
one  of  the  three  following  physical  results. 

1.  The  dissolved  matter  of  the  first  formed  coagulum  mixing  with  fresh 
portions  of  blood  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  fresh  coagula.  These  may 
retain  for  a  time  the  vitiated  fluid;  and,  adhering  at  intervals  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  they  may  prevent  any  of 
the  foreign  matter  from  reaching  the  general  circulation.    Within  a  short 
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period,  howeTer,  the  centre  of  the  newly  formed  coagula  will  become 
softened  and  gradnally  deprived  of  its  colouring  matter.  The  process  of 
softening  will  proceed  from  the  centre  towards  the  drcamference  of  each 
portion,  until  nearly  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  white  fluid  resembling 
ptis.  Should  there  be  an  opening  in  the  bone,  this  may  escape  exter- 
nally; but  otherwise,  increasing  in  quantity  by  the  secretions  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  it  is  forced  forward  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  to 
contaminate  and  mix  with  fresh  portions  of  blood,  which,  in  their  turn, 
first  become  coagulated,  and  then  softened  down,  and  converted  into  the 
same  purulent  looking  fluid.  If  an  opening  be  made  in  a  bone  in  which 
this  process  is  going  on,  not  only  the  cancellous  structure,  but  the 
Haversian  canals  will  appear  filled  with  pus.  It  occasionally  ha'ppens, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  on  making  an  opening  into  a  bone,  a 
^tinct  little  jet  of  purulent  looking  fluid  may  be  seen  to  escape  from 
one  of  the  canals  of  the  nutritious  vessels.  In  such  a  case,  the  cavities 
of  the  vessels  must  of  course  be  accurately  closed  by  firmly  adhering 
<coagula  in  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  effects  of  purulent  contamination  of  the  blood  usually  extend  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation. 

Ccue, — A  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  a  blow  upon  the  head 
which  fractured  his  skull,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  scalp  wound, 
which  left  a  portion  of  the  bone  denuded.  Eighteen  days  afterwards, 
he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  nausea.  To  this 
succeeded  what  he  termed  ''sore^iess  of  the  stomach,"  which  was  soon 
followed  by  drowsiness  and  insensibility.  He  then  became  paralysed, 
and  a  good  deal  of  irregular  muscular  twitching  was  observed  in  different 
parts  of  his  body.  He  died  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Above  symptoms.  Yellow  matter  was  found  in  the  diploe  of  the  parietal 
bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture,  and  purulent  looking  fluid, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  fibrin  or  lymph,  occupied  ^q  posterior  half  only  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus. 

It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  the  effects  of  the  disease  ex- 
tend in  a  course  opposite  to  that  of  the  circulation.  In  these  instances, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  has  become,  to  a  certain 
extent,  contaminated,  those  portions  which  are  kept  at  rest  being  the 
most  liable  to  become  first  coagulated  and  then  softened  down.  This  is 
not  unfrequently  observed  in  cases  of  infection  of  the  blood  after  child- 
birth. The  blood  in  the  common  iliac  vein  will  become  coagulated  in 
•consequence  of  some  diseased  fluid  poured  into  it  from  the  uterus.  This 
will  cause  the  blood  in  the  femoral  and  saphena  veins  to  stagnate.  Por- 
tions of  the  contaminated  and  stagnant  blood  in  these,  and  in  the  vessels 
which  supply  them,  will  then  become  coagulated  and  undergo  subsequent 
changes,  involving  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  neighbouring  parts.  Thus 
the  disease  will  appear  to  have  extended  downwards,  in  a  course  contrary 
to  that  of  the  circulation.  In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the 
curious  fact,  that  after  amputation  of  one  leg  or  thigh,  an  abscess  will 
occasionally  form  in  one  of  the  veins  of  the  opposite  limb.  In  such 
cases,  post-mortem  examinations  sometimes  show  that  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  has  extended  from  the  amputated  limb  to  the  vena  cava'.  An 
obstruction  there  would  of  course  act  equally  upon  both  sides  of  tho 
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body.  It  is  a  remarkable  ffU)t  in  these  cases,  that  the  ooagolum  wiH 
never  extend  beyond  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins;  the  doable  cnrreDt 
from  the  portal  system  and  from  the  veins  opening  into  the  inferior  Cikva 
being  sufficient  to  carry  forward  any  viscid  contents  of  the  vessel. 

2.  When  the  blood  has  become  infected,  instead  of  coagulating,  it  may 
separate  into  its  different  elements.  In  this  case  the  fibrin  is  left  un- 
mixed with  either  the  semm  or  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  This 
process  differs  from  that  of  coagulation  in  this,  among  other  important 
particulars,  namely,  that  whereas  a  coagulum  formed  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  blood  fills  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  the  sepuration  of  the  blood 
into  its  different  parts  leaves  the  fibrin  alone  in  the  vessel,  and  allows 
the  more  fluid  parts  to  pass  on  into  the  general  eirculation.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  vessels  in  which  such  an  action  has  taken 
place  still  remain  pervious.  The  blood  can  still  pass  between  the  fibri- 
nous deposit  and  the  walls  of  the  vein  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  on, 
although  imperfectly,  the  natural  circulation  of  the  part;  such  a  condi- 
tion, unlike  that  of  coagulation  of  the  blood,  offers  no  security  against 
the  passage  of  any  diseased  secretions  along  the  vessels.  This  tendency 
to  the  separation  of  the  blood  into  its  different  parts  was  strongly  marked 
in  the  blood  which  has  been  detained  in  the  saphena  vein  in  the  first  case 
above  related.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  action  which  not  very  nnfre- 
quently  takes  place  in  the  body,  although  necessarily  difficult  to  illustrate 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  veins.  I  have  lately,  however,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  this  change  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver.  From  each 
small  tube  a  delicate  thread  of  fibrin  could  be  drawn,  leaving  some  of  the 
fluid  parts  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  which  were  stained  of  a  darker 
colour  than  natural. 

A  case  lately  published  in  the  *  Gazette  M^dicale  de  Paris,'  affords  a 
very  good  example  of  this  separation  of  the  fibrin  from  the  other  elements 
of  blood.  The  case  was  that  of  a  soldier,  who  died  in  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  having  suffered  for  a  long  period  with  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  chest.  Four  months  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  in  a  single  day,  the  eyelids  and  the  cheeks 
became  considerably  swollen.  The  lower  extremities  and  the  fcHrearms 
became  at  the  same  time  oedematous.  Upon  a  post-mortem  examiuatioB 
the  vessels  of  the  left  lung  were  found  to  contain  fibrinous  concretions, 
having  the  form  of  ramified  cylinders,  which  extended  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Those  concretions 
"were  white,  or  of  a  rus-nut  colour,  solid  and  resisting.  They  adhered 
but  very  slightly  here  and  there  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels, 
and  were  in  some  parts  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  its  larger 
branches,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  semi-fluid  black  blood. 

A  similar  condition  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  vessels  of 
the  brain;  the  longitudinal  sinus  has  been  observed  to  contain  a  firm 
yellow  fibrinous  mass,  extending  on  the  one  hand  in  an  arborescent 
form  to  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and  on  the  other  to  the  jugular 
veins. 

In  such  instances,  the  sudden  increase  of  the  symptoms  may  mark 
with  tolerable  certainty  the  period  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fibrin 
is  deposited,  but  this  would  appear  to  take  place  gradually  in  the  msr 
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jority  of  instances;  nnd  it  is  probable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  above 
mentioned,  that  it  may  exist  for  a  long  period,  daring  which  the  circula- 
tion may  be  carried  on  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  life.  Upon  a 
post-mortem  inspection,  the  firm  decolorised  fibrin  may  at  once  be  dis- 
distingaished  from  the  blood  which  has  coagulated  around  it  after  death. 

3.  The  contaminated  blood,  instead  of  coagulating,  or  of  separating 
into  its  different  elements,  may  decompose.  The  whole  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood  are  then  together  involved  in  the  changes  which  take 
place.  The  experiments  above  related  shew  that  the  same  impediments 
will  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  morbid 
matter  into  the  circulation  as  when  the  blood  firmly  coagulates  in  the 
veins.  An  interval,  however,  even  in  the  most  strongly  marked  cases 
usually  elapses  between  the  development  of  the  infecting  cause  and  the 
manifestation  of  constitutional  symptoms.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  diseased  secretions  enter  the  circulation  through  the  nutritious 
vessels  of  bone.  The  morbid  matter  is  detained  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which  the  process  of  decomposition  is  established.  The  first 
infected  portions  of  blood,  together  with  the  morbid  matters  which  they 
contain,  then  pass  on  to  infect  the  blood  in  adjacent  vessels.  The  dis- 
solved and  putrifying  fibrin  from  these  will  proceed  further  towards 
the  centre  of  the  circulation;  in  its  course  it  will  loosely  coagulate  fresh 
portions  of  blood,  and  then  determine  their  decomposition.  Each  fresh 
portion  of  blood  that  is  infected  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  putrid 
dissolved  fibrin  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  the  disease  will  propagate  itself, 
quite  independent  of  the  original  source  whence  the  morbid  matter  was 
derived.  Each  portion  of  blood  which  is  attacked  loses  its  vitality, 
passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  becomes  itself  the  means  of 
infecting  other  portions.  The  contaminated  blood  may  then  be  found  in 
the  vessels  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  or  it  may  have  passed  out  of 
the  vessels,  having  stained  them  during  its  decomposition  of  a  deep  livid 
coloar.  Long  tracks  of  deep  purple  veins  will  occasionally  be  found, 
some  being  blocked  up  with  the  viscid  blood  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position, and  some  having  discharged  their  contents,  and  being  com- 
paratively empty. 

Case.  A  man  of  rather  intemperate  habits  received  a  kick  from  a 
horse  on  the  right  leg,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1851.  The  right  tibia 
and  fibula  were  fractured,  and  the  fracture  communicated  with  a  wound 
in  the  skin.  He  was  purged,  and  kept  upon  low  diet.  On  the  22nd, 
some  redness  was  observed  around  the  wound,  and  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  felt  b%gy.  On  the  1st  Nov.  he  vomited  after  taking 
food,  and  on  the  following  days  he  had  several  attacks  of  shivering.  On 
the  4th,  his  complexion  was  yellow;  he  experienced  no  pain.  Five  days 
after  this  he  died. 

No  union  had  taken  place  between  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  parts  immediately  around  the  broken  portions  of  the 
fibula  were  in  a  sloughing  condition.  The  superficial  and  deep  veins  of 
the  leg  and  thigh  were  greatly  distended  with  dark  thick  bfood,  bat 
contained  no  coagula.  The  iliac  veins  contained  small  soft  and  dark 
coagula,  but  were  otherwise  healthy.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  lung 
were  two  patches  of  secondary  infiammation,  and  the  right  lobe  of  the 
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IWer  oontemed  seyeral  Beoondarj  abgcooacB,  snrrounded  by  finn  and  dark 
teztare. 

The  examination  of  the  following  case,  condacted  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  through  the  kindoess  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  St.  George's  Hospital.  A  married  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
misoarried,  daring  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1851.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  attacked  with  intense  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  two  or  three  days  later  with  pain  in  the  calf  of  the 
left  leg.  The  pain  in  the  1^  was  accompanied  by  some  swelling, 
which  afterwards  extended  up  to  the  thigh.  She  died  on  the  11th 
of  July. 

A  small  putrid  abscess  occupied  the  course  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  left  hypogastric  vein,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  iliac  and  the  femoral  veins  of  the  same  side  were  filled  with  blood  in 
every  stage  of  decomposition.  The  spermatic  vein  of  the  same  side  was 
stained  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  but  its  canal  was  pervious  and  contained 
no  coagula. 

When  the  blood  in  one  of  the  larger  yeins  of  the  body  decomposes,  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  the  period  at  which  severe  constitutional  symptoms 
follow  is  comparatively  short.  Analogous  affections  originating  in  the 
minute  vessels  of  bone  usually  require  a  longer  period  for  their  develop- 
ment.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  cases. 

H.  B.,  aged  19,  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  fibula.  Three  months 
after  the  accident,  and  three  weeks  before  his  death,  be  had  an  attack  of 
diflPuse  cellular  infiammation  in  the  leg,  which  terminated  in  suppuration 
of  the  knee-joint.  Upon  examining  the  limb,  the  tibia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fracture  was  exposed,  and  its  structure  was  soft  and  of  a 
black  colour. 

J.  0.,  aged  45,  had  an  extensive  scalp-wound.  Nineteen  days  after- 
wards, be  experienced  a  rigor,  and  shortly  became  paralysed  on  one  side. 
A  portion  oi  the  skull,  which  was  exposed,  presented  a  dark  green  ap- 
pearance, and  when  removed  with  the  trephipe,  was  of  a  putrid  odour. 
The  longitudinal  sinus  in  this  case  contained  contaminated  blood,  and 
there  were  secondary  abscesses  in  the  left  lung. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  most  severe  constitutional  symptoms  have 
followed  injuries  of  bones,  the  original  lesion  has  appeared  of  no  very 
great  importance,  and  the  sur&ce  of  bone  exposed  has  been  of  very 
limited  extent.  In  the  following  instance,  the  original  injury  was  not 
regarded  with  any  apprehension,  yet  it  proved  speedily  fatal  after  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  secondary  inflammation. 

E.  P.  aged  50,  had  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  foot,  which  detached  a 
small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  This  bone  was 
also  simply  fractured  towards  its  centre.  After  having  for  some  time 
progressed  without  any  unfavourable  symptoms,  pain  in  the  chest,  a 
rapid  pulse,  depression,  with  delirium,  suddenly  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  found,  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  ^o  have  arisen  from 
inflammation  of  the  right  pleura,  and  the  formation  of  secondary  ab- 
scesses in  the  right  lung.  The  amount  of  contaminated  blood  contained 
in  the  injured  bone  must  in  such  instances  be  very  small;  and  there  can 
be  litUe  doubt  that  recovery  would  take  place  much  oftener  than  it  does, 
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^d  not  the  disease  propagate  itself  in  the  blood.  When  this  takes  place, 
it  is  nsually  indicated  by  one  of  the  three  classes  of  physical  changes 
abore  described.  The  different  natural  processes  which  they  illustrate 
may,  however,  take  place  in  yarious  degrees  in  the  same  case;  and  the 
condition  of  the  blood  upon  post-mortem  inspection  will,  in  different 
parts  of  the  vascular  system,  present  corresponding  varieties. — London 
Jmtmal  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1852,  p,  796. 


162.— INDIAN  HEMP  AS  AN  OXYTOCIC. 

By  Db.  John  Gbigob,  Nairn. 

[Dr.  Grigor  gave  the  Indian  hemp  in  sixteen  cases,  a  tincture  being 
made  of  24  grains  to  the  ^  j.  In  nine  of  these  cases,  though  given  to 
the  extent  of  5  iiss.  in  separate  doses  of  25  or  85  drops,  no  effect  was 
produced  except  in  one  case,  in  which  the  pains  were  arrested  and  sleep 
induced,  after  which  labour  commenced  in  earnest  naturally.] 

In  seven  cases  in  which  the  tincture  of  hemp  succeeded  so  well  with 
me,  five  were  cases  of  first  confinement,  of  satis&ctory  though  very  slow 
labour,  and  phl^matic  temperament.  I  have  noticed  the  contractions 
acquire  great  increase  of  strength  and  frequency  immediately  on  swallow- 
ing the  drug,  and  have  »een  four  or  five  minutes  elapse  ere  the  effect 
ensued;  and  if  none  was  induced  within  the  latter  space  of  time,  I  have 
not  observed  its  effects  at  all  afterwards,  notwithstanding  repeated  doses. 
In  these  few  cases,  I  had  opportunities  of  giving  it  from  the  time  when 
the  OS  uteri  would  admit  the  point  of  my  finger  till  the  expulsion  of  the 
child.  Judging  from  experience,  I  believe  that,  in  appropriate  cases  for 
the  use  of  this  stimulant,  and  when  effectual,  it  is  capable  of  bringing 
the  labour  to  a  happy  conclusion  considerably  within  a  half  of  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  required,  thus  saving  protracted  suffer- 
ing to  the  patient,  and  the  time  of  the  practitioner. 

I  have  not  observed  it  to  possess  any  anaesthetic  effects.  I  have  used  it  in 
two  cases  along  with  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  I  did  not  observe 
that  that  agent  interfered  in  any  way  with  its  action. 

When  the  effects  of  the  hemp  were  subsiding,  I  have  been  able  to 
recall  and  keep  up  "the  good  pains"  by  the  addition  of  ten  drops  given 
from  time  to  time.  I  consider  the  expulsive  action  of  the  cannabis  to  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  ergot,  but  less  certain  in  its  effect;  and  it  has 
the  advantage  over  the  ergot,  of  usefulness  in  the  early  stage  of  parturi- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  previous  ineffectual  administration  of  the  hemp 
does  not  interfere  with  the  after-exhibition  and  full  working  of  the  ergot. 

Such  are  my  brief  observations  on  the  new  and  interesting  use  to 
which  Bang,  or  the  Hachisch  of  India,  has  been  put.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  I  thought  its  administration  safe,  and  not  counter-indicated  by 
malformation,  &c.,  you  have  given,  the  result  of  those  in  which  this  effect 
was,  and  was  not,  displayed.  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without 
entering  my  dissent  against  the  use  of  uterine  medicinal  stimuli  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  frequent  difficulty  of  accurate  conception  of 
relative  dimensions  of  parts,  &c.    Tet  all  obBtetrioians  must  acknowledge 
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that,  in  many  eases,  such  utimuli  are  indispensable;  and  to  be  possessed 
of  one  capable  of  so  early  application,  is  decidedly  a  matter  of  much  iro  - 
portance.  I  would  also  notice  that,  in  labour,  whether  the  cannabis 
shows  its  peculiar  effect  on  the  uterine  contractions  or  not,  there  seems, 
as  in  tetanus,  &c.,  to  be  a  very  great  tolerance  of  the  drug — nor  have 
unpleasant  consequences,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  appeared  afterwards; 
and,  whilst  it  is  acknowledged  as  a  powerful  controller  of  inordinate 
muscular  spasm,  it  is  equally  in  many  cases,  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
uterine  muscular  fibre  in  labour,  if  not  in  the  unimpregnated  state. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Mtd.  Science,  Aug.  1852,  jo.  125. 


163.— ON  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 
By  Sir  B.  Bbodie,  Bart 

The  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory  of  animal  heat 
has  received  many  important  additions  of  late  years.  The  fact  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  plants  during  the  processes 
of  germination  and  flowering,  when,  like  animals,  they  withdraw  a  large 
amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  replace  it  by  carbonic  acid  set  free 
from  their  own  tissues,  has  long  been  known ;  and  very  careful  observa- 
tions upon  the  Colocosia  odora,  a  plant  of  the  Arum  family,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  its  spadix  undergoes 
at  the  height  of  the  flowering-period,  have  demonstrated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  is  constantly  accompanied  by  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid^ 
that  it  does  not  t<ike  place  if  the  flowers  be  made  to  expand  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen,  and  that  during  both  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
point  and  the  subsequent  decline,  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  in  successive  hours,  and  the  excess  of 
heat  shown  by  the  spadix  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  So, 
again,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Newport  upon  insect  temperature  have 
shown  that  the  same  constant  coincidence  exists  between  that  generation 
of  heat  which  they  occasionally  exbibit,  and  the  replacement  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  by  carbonic  acid.  Moreover,  since  we  may  regard  it  as 
all  but  demonstrated,  that  the  animal  can  under  no  circumstances  con- 
vert the  non-azotized  saccharine  or  oleaginous  compounds  so  abundantly 
supplied  by  plants  into  the  albuminous  constituents  of  its  own  tissues, 
the  large  amount  of  these  substances  consumed  by  animals,  and  the  pro- 
vision obviously  made  for  their  digestion  and  for  their  reception  into  the 
circulation,  become  utterly  meaningless,  if  they  are  not  introduced  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
bustive  process,  and  the  consequent  generation  of  heat.  Further,  the 
direct  effect  of  withholding  food  altogether,  as  the  experiments  of  Choss&t 
have  shown,  is  to  produce  a  complete  absorption  of  the  fat,  which,  with 
the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  azotized  tissues,  is  burned-off  day  by 
day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  temperature;  the  duration  of  11^ 
in  this  condition  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  combustive 
material  previously  stored  up  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue;  and  when 
this  is  all  exhausted,  the  heat  of  the  body,  which  had  previously  suffered 
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bnt  little  decline,  diminishes  from  hour  to  hour,  until  the  animal  dies  of 
cold — ^the  application  of  external  warmth  being  still  able  to  arouse  it  to 
actiyity,  even  when  it  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor  approaching 
to  coma.  All  experiments  upon  the  respiration,  moreover,  concur  in 
showing  that  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  more  rapid  at  low 
temperatures  than  at  high;  showing  that  there  exists  within  the  system 
some  means  of  self-adjustment,  whereby  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  requires  to  produce,  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  temperature  at  the  regular  standard. 

The  recent  researches  of  M.  Bernard  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of 
this  organ  is  to  prepare  the  respiratory  pabulum;  not  so  much,  however, 
in  the  mode  originally  supposed  by  Liebig,  by  separating  it  from  the 
blood  as  bile,  this  to  be  reabsorbed  and  subsequently  burned-off  in  the 
longs;  but  rather  by  transforming,  without  separation,  certain  materials 
previously  contained  in  the  blood,  so  that  as  the  current  passes  through 
this  gland,  both  the  substances  newly-absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  those  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  general 
circulation,  are  subjected  to  its  influence,  and  then  pass  on,  through  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
fitness  to  undergo  a  farther  transformation  by  the  influence  of  the  oxy- 
genated atmosphere  which  they  there  encounter.  The  combnstive  mate- 
rials directly  supplied  by  the  food  are  chiefly,  in  herbivorous  animals, 
those  of  the  farinaceous  and  saccharine,  and  those  of  the  oleaginous  types. 
The  farinaceous  matters  are  converted  by  the  digestive  process  into  the 
saccharine  form;  so  that  grape-sugar  is  found  in  the  mesenteric  veins 
after  the  ingestion  of  such  aliment,  as  is  also  cane-sugar  if  this  have  been 
taken  in.  But  the  blood  is  not  very  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  grape* 
sugar,  still  less  of  that  of  cane-sugar;  so  that  if  these  substances  be 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  in  any  quantity,  they  are  speedily  detectible 
in  the  urine.  During  their  passage  through  the  liver,  however,  they  are 
<K>nverted  into  a  new, form  of  sugar,  which  has  been  termed  ''liver-sugar," 
the  characteristic  properties  of  which  seem  to  consist  in  its  differing  from 
grape-sugar,  as  grape-sugar  differs  from  cane-sugar,  that  is,  in  being  far 
more  tolerated  by  the  blood,  and  in  being  more  readily  converted  into 
lactic  acid.  Hence  when  grape-sugar  and  cane-sugar  are  injected  into 
the  vena  portcB,  they  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  urine;  and  the  liver- 
sugar  which  is  produced  by  their  transformation  is  not  traceable  farther 
than  the  pulmonary  vessels,  being  speedily  transformed,  and  in  great 
part  eliminated  (probably  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
lactic  acid)  by  the  respiratory  process.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
results  of  M.  Bernard's  researches,  that  the  liver  not  only  thus  transforms 
other  saccharine  compounds,  but  that  it  generates  sugar  de  novo,  under 
circumstances  which  seem  to  forbid  our  regarding  it  as  anything  else  than 
a  product  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous  compounds. 
For  M.  Bernard  has  found  sugar  in  the  liver  and  hepatic  blood  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  and  even  in  the  liver  of  the  mammalian  foetus  and 
and  of  the  embryo  chick;  and  so  constant  does  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance appear  to  be,  that  the  production  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar, 
specially  ^tted  for  undergoing  the  combustive  process,  must  henceforth 
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be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  liver.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  sugar  generated  byi^e  liver  may  be  derived  from 
fatty  matters  brought  to  it  by  the  vena  portte;  bat  we  cannot  find  in 
Bernard's  experiments  any  evidence  of  this;  and  vhilst  we  have  no  che- 
mical reason  for  believing  that  sugar  can  be  formed  by  the  transformation 
of  fat  (which  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  nsnal  order  of  metamorphoeis) 
we  know  that  it  may  be  generated  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  muscular  tissue,  the  juice  of  flesh  having  yielded  iaosite,  a  new 
form  of  sugar,  to  the  analyses  of  Scherer. 

It  has  been  further  shown  by  M.  Bernard,  that  the  liver  produces  a 
peculiar  fat,  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood  which  passes  through  it; 
and  it  seems  that  this  liver-fat,  like  the  liver-sugar,  may  be  the  pi^net 
of  the  transforming  process,  exercised  iJike  npon  materials  newly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  upon  the  products  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  tissues.  That  albuminous  compounds  in  a  state  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis  may  generate  &tty  matter,  can  scarcely,  we 
thiiric,  be  any  longer  question^;  since  the  phenomena  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion concur  with  diemical  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  is  one  of  the  forms 
into  which  their  elements  pass,  in  preparation  for  their  egress  from 
the  body. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  respiratory  pabulum  of  carnivorous 
animals,  which  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  their  food  and  of  their  own  tissues,  precisely  corresponds 
with  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  herbivorous  races  in  the  non- 
azotized  articles  of  their  diet;  that  the  liver  may  be  regarded  as  an 
organ  specially  destined  to  alter  the  characters  of  the  blood,  not  merely 
by  what  it  separates  from  it,  but  also  by  the  changes  it  makes  in  it; 
and  that  these  changes  have  reference  to  the  constant  sustentation  of 
the  oombtistive  process,  by  the  preparation  of  certain  organic  compounds 
peculiar  to  the  HVing  body,  of  a  nature  that  may  raable  them  readily 
to  undergo  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air.  And  it  is  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  fact,  that  the  products  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  system  should  tiius  be  applied — by  passing  through  the  very  same 
course — to  the  same  final  uses,  as  are  served  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
animal  kingdom  by  organic  compounds  that  cannot  be  -rendered  subso^ 
vient  to  the  production  of  animal  tissue.  We  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  in 
the  whole  of  this  arrangement,  not  merely  a  means  of  freeing  the  system 
from  effete  matters,  but  a  scheme  for  th^  regular  supply  of  the  combus- 
tive  apparatus  with  appropriate  fuel;  and  those,  if  such  there  be,  who 
deny  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  conversion  of  hydrocarbonaoeous  compounds  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  have  to  explain  how  these  compounds  can  be  eliminated,  as  we 
know  they  are  by  means  of  this  oxidating  process,  without  the  production 
of  heat;  and  they  have  also  to  explain  yrhj  the  herbivorous  animal 
should  be  instinctively  impelled  to  ingest  a  large  amount  of  food,  that 
can  serve  no  histogenetic  purpose  in  the  economy,  and  why  their  diges- 
tive apparatus  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  reduction,  solution,  and 
conversion  of  non-azotized  compounds,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of 
azotized  matter  into  the  system. 

The  recent  researches  of  M.  Barral  *  On  the  Statics  of  the  Hamajk 
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Body/  have  afforded  oioch  additional  information  upon  the  sobject  of 
our  present  inquiry.  He  has  carefully  determined  the  ultimate  consti- 
tuents of  the  food,  and  of  the  various  excretions,  of  four  individuals, 
during  five  days,  experimenting  thus  upon  himself  also  during  summer 
as  well  as  in  the  winter;  and  presents  us  the  results  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  tables.  We  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  important.  In 
the  first  place,  the  carbon  of  his  food  amounted  to  5654*1  grains  in 
winter,  and  4090  grains  in  summer;  and  of  this  the  proportion  ejected 
in  the  form  of  foBces  was  236*2  grains  in  winter,  and  137*4  in  summer; 
that  eliminated  by  the  uriw  was  234*6  grains  in  winter,  and  211*5 
grains  in  summer;  whikt  that  which  passed  of  by  exhalation  (pulmonary 
and  cutaneous,  the  latter,  however,  being  an  insignificant  fraction)  waa 
no  less  than  5183*3  grains  in  winter,  and  3741*1  in  summer.  Thus  we 
see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  is  thrown  upon  the 
respiratory  process  for  elimination,  and  how  considerable  a  diminution 
takes  place  in  the  amount  exhaled  during  the  heat  of  summer,  involving 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  demand  for  aliment.  M.  Barral's  re- 
searches appear  to  afford  the  means  of  determining,  approximatively  at 
least,  how  much  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  is  oxidized  in  the  respiratory 
process,  and  how  much  of  the  water  exhaled  is  really  generated  oombus- 
tively.  He  found  that  of  the  whole  amount  of  hydrogen  taken-in,  not 
more  than  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  passes  off  by  the  other  excretions, 
the  remaining  seven-eighths  or  nine-tenths  being  exhaled  in  the  condi- 
tion of  watery  vapour  by  the  lungs.  Now  of  the  oxygen  ingested,  he 
found  that  3841*4  grains  in  winter,  and  2757*6  grains  in  the  summer, 
passed  of  by  the  lungs  in  the  condition  of  water;  and  this  would,  of 
course,  carry  off  its  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  also  derived  from  the  food, 
without  any  production  of  heat.*  But  the  amount  of  hydrogen  actually 
exhaled  was  801*3  grains  in  winter,  and  597*5  grains  in  summer;  so 
that,  after  deductmg  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  there 
remain  321*1  grains  in  winter,  and  252*8  grains  in  summer,  as  the 
amount  of  *hydrogen  which  could  not  have  b^n  oxidized  and  eliminated 
as  water,  save  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  which  must 
therefore  have  undergone  a  combustive  process  whereby  heat  could  not 
but  have  been  generated. 

Thus  it  appears  certain,  that  we  are  not  to  look  only  at  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  but  to  that  of  hydrogen,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat;  but 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  reckon  (as  Professor  Liebig  has  done)  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  above  that  contained  in  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  as  being  consumed  in  this  mode.  For  there  are  other 
oxidizing  processes  going  on  within  the  system,  some  of  them  of  no 
mean  importance;  more  especially  the  production  of  the  sulphuric  and 

*  This  will  be  obvious  enough  if  we  take  the  simple  case  of  sugar,  which  is  carbon 
-f-  the  components  of  water,  already  united  in  equivalent  proportions;  the  carbon 
being  eliifiinated  by  combustion,  the  water  remains,  to  be  canried  of  as  such.  A  fatty 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carbon  -4-  hydrt^en  -f-  the  components  of  water;  here  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  is  destitute  of  4ts 
equiTslent  of  oxygen;  and  water  is  actually  generated  in  the  oombustiye  process,  in 
addition  to  that  whose  components  were  alrntdy  united  in  the  substance,  althout^ 
under  another  form. 
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phoBphorio*  aeids  from  the  snlpLnr  and  phosphorng  contained  in  the 
protein-eomponnds  of  the  food,  giving  riBe  to  the  production  of  tbe 
alkaline  sulphates  and  phosphates  which  are  excreted  by  the  nrine.  la 
fiwt,  it  may  probably  be  stated,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  chemioo- 
▼ital  transformation  in  the  body,  either  progressive  (that  is  to  say,  tend- 
ing to  the  formation  of  living  tissue)  or  retrograde  (that  is,  tending  to 
the  redaction  of  the  more  complex  histogenetic  substances  to  the  com- 
paratively simple  compounds  which  present  themselves  in  the  excretions), 
in  which  oxygen  is  not  concerned.  Thus,  then,  although  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  may  be  immediately  effected  by  the  combus- 
tive  metamorphosis  of  saccharine  and  fatty  matters,  and  although  these 
matters,  when  not  directly  supplied  as  such  by  the  food,  are  prepared 
within  the  body  for  the  respiratory  operation,  yet  the  process  of  such 
preparation  is  one  that  really  involves  a  great  number  of  separate  stages 
of  metamorj^oeis,  beginning  with  the  conversion  of  alimentary  materials 
into  living  tissue,  and  including  all  the  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  life  of  that  tissue,  and  in  the  progress  of  its  final  disintegration. 
Hence  although  the  production  of  such  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  as  proceeds  directly  from  the  union  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
tb^  alimentary  materials  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  simple  combustive  operation,  yet  as  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder, 
which  proceeds  from  the  disintegration  of  tbe  tissues  themselves,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  apx)earance  of  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  expired  air,  can  only  be  looked  on  as  the  exponent  or  manifestation 
of  a  long  series  of  changes  of  composition  taking  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ultimate  products.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Chemical  theory  of  Animal  Heat,  have  spoken  of  the  body 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  furnace,  into  which  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  is  put, 
whose  combustion  affords  a  given  equivalent  of  heat;  whilst  from  its 
chimney  there  proceed  so  much  carbonic  acid,  so  much  water,  and  so 
much  imperfectly-consumed  smoke.  The  whole  series  of  intermediate 
operations,  whose  original  materials  and  final  products  alone  are  thus 
recognised,  is  completely  ignored;  and  the  confident  assertions  of  the 
chemists,  based,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  upon  a  very  broad  foundation 
in  factj  have  passed  muster  with  the  general,  and  even  with  the  medical 

*  ProfesBor  Liebig  ha£  lately  asserted,  with  his  usoal  dogmatifiin,  that  no  phos- 
phorus exists  in  the  body,  or  in  the  alimentary  materials,  except  in  the  state  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  further,  that  the  notion  that  such  other  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus exist  in  the  body,  and  that  phosphorus  occurs  in  the  protein-compounds  in  a 
state  analogous  to  that  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  them,  **  proceeds  generally  from 
amateurs  in  science,  and  rests  on  superficial  observations,  without  the  slightest 
scientific  foundation."  (See  his  '  Familiar  Letters,'  3rd  edition,  pp.  451,  2.)  We 
apprehend  that  several  chemists,  of  no  inferior  authority  as  analysts,  maintahi  a 
different  opinion;  and  that  there  is  abundant  physiological  evidence,  derived  from 
the  occasional  luminosity  of  the  urine,  breath,  and  sweat,  as  well  as  of  the  solids  of 
the  body  when  undergoing  decomposition  after  death,  or  even  before  life  is*extinct, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  phosphorus  either  in  a  basic  or  in  an  imperfectly 
oxidized  condition,  as  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  body;  this  phosphoras 
being  usually  completely  oxidized  within  the  system,  and  carried  off  as  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases,  but  passing  into  the  excretions  in.  its  lower 
state,  when,  either  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  respimtion.  or  from  the  greater 
demand  for  oxygen  set  up  by  other  matters  contained  in  the  blood  (alcohol,  for 
example),  it  does  not  undergo  complete  metamorphosis. 
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public,  notwitlist&iiding  that  there  is  a  coneiderable  body  of  facts,  which 
are  not  only  not  explained  by  chemical  doctrine,  but  which  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  be  really  in  antagonism  with  it.  These  facts  cannot  be  passed 
over,  either  by  the  scientific  physiologist  or  by  the  observant  practitioner; 
for  they  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the;  latter;  whilst  they 
roust  be  recognised  by  the  former  as  having  no  less  a  title  to  his  con- 
sideration than  have  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  calorification; — we  refer 
to  the  local  development  of  heat,  or  to  local  deficiency,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  the  activity  of  the  circulation;  and  to  the  connexion  of  such 
irregularities  with  peculiar  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. — Brit  and 
For.  Med.-Chir.  Beview,  July  1852,  p.  144. 


164.— ON  THE  USE  OP  MANGANESE  AS   AN   ADJUVANT 

TO  IRON. 

By  M.  PetrEquin. 

M.  F^trequin  quotes  various  authors  to  prove  that  manganese  is  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues;  and  believes  that 
wherever  iron  is  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  manganese  coexists 
with  it.  Hence  iron  alone  will  not  always  succeed  in  blood-diseases. 
M.  F^trequin  has  observed  many  cases  of  chlorosis,  which  have  resisted 
iron  as  obstinately  as  anasmia  connected  with  cancer  or  organic  degenera- 
tion. Other  cases  again,  after  deriving  a  certain  amount  of  benefit 
from  iron,  remain  stationary.  Others  again  appear  cured  by  iron,  but 
the  cure  is  not  permanent.  The  remedy  required  in  these  cases, 
M.  F^treqnin  finds  to  be  manganese.  He  does  not  give  it  or  iron  alone; 
but  combines  them. 

It  is  especially  in  diseases  of  the  blood  that  ferro-manganic  medicines 
are  useful.  They  have  a  special  action  on  the  vascular  apparatus,  on 
the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  circulating  fluid  itself.  They  do 
not  act  merely  as  tonics  or  astringents;  but  are  regenerators  of  the  blood. 
They  have  succeeded  admirably  in  anaemia  following  hemorrhage,  opera- 
tions, polypi,  metrorrhagia,  &c. ;  also  in  the  chlorosis  attending  puberty^ 
which  is  a  more  common  disease  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  occurs 
even  in  males.  M.  F^trequin  has  also  frequently  found  the  combina- 
tions of  iron  with  manganese  of  benefit  in  the  diseases  of  women  at  the 
critical  period.  He  has  often  seen,  in.  these  subjects,  metrorrhagia, 
accompanied  with  an  aspect  of  the  surface  which  would  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion of  organic  uterine  disease;  the  hemorrhage,  however,  was  but  a 
complication,  and  the  patients,  apparently  in  a  hopeless  state,  have  re- 
covered under  the  use  of  ferro-manganic  preparations,  conjoined  with 
tonics  and  ergotine. 

In  amenorrhosa  and  dysmenorrhcsa,  the  patients  often  imagine  that 
they  require  to  be  bled ;  but  care  must  generally  be  taken  not  to  comply 
with  this  request.  M.  F^trequin  has  more  than  once  seen  cases  of 
amenorrhoea  with  severe  chlorosis,  in  which  it  has  not  been  desirable  to 
hasten  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia — the  consequent  loss  of  blood 
aggravating  the  disease.     The  general  state  of  health  must  here  boycape: 
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iully  attended  to.  (Bdema  of  the  lower  limbs  sometimeB  oocnn  in  theM 
cases;  bnt  it  is  a  less  severe  complication  than  when  it  attends  metror- 
rhagia. It  often  disappears,  as  the  patient  recovers,  under  the  use  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

These  medicines  are  no  less  efficaeions  in  the  treatment  of  anosmia 
resalting  from  prolonged  intermittent  fevers,  prolonged  suppuration, 
stmmons,  syphiUtio,  or  cancerous  affections,  phthisis,  &c.  Pills  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  manganese  and  iron  are  preferable  in  these  cases. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  ferro-manganic  preparations  do  not  merely  act 
on  the  stomach  and  nervous  system,  but  they  are  absorbed,  and  assist  in 
the  formation  of  hasmatosioe  and  new  blood-globules,  so  as  to  restore  the 
blood  to  its  normal  condition.  Their  effect  in  this  way  is  greater  than 
that  of  iron  alone. 

In  the  functional  affections  of  the  heart  connected  with  chlorosis  and 
ansBmia.  and  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  organic  disease,  a  combina- 
tion of  iron  and  manganese  with  digitalis  and  other  moderators  of  the 
heart's  action  is  advantageous.  The  same  remark  applies  to^  the 
functional  diaorden  of  the  lungs,  attending  the  same  constitutional  states. 

Disordered  states  of  the  nervous  system  are  intimately  connected  with 
those  of  the  blood.  M.  P^treqnin  has  found  that  the  ferro-manganic 
preparations  succeed  well  in  these,  even  though  uncomplicated  with 
chlorosis.  He,  as  well  as  M.  Gubian,  has  obseirved  that  iron  is  here 
better  tolerated  when  combined  with  manganese.  He  has  also  seen 
benefit  from  the  use  of  iron  with  manganese  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia^ 
gastralgia,  and  gastro-entercAgia,  Nervous  affections  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  often  the  result  of  chlorosis;  and,  where  stomachics  and  cin- 
chona have  failed,  iron  has  often  been  found  (especially  the  carbonate, 
by  some  English  physicians)  to  be  of  service.  Gastrodynia  complicating 
chlorosis  has  often  yielded  to  the  use  of  ferro-manganiferous  wato*,  and 
to  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese. 

In  nervous  affections  connected  with  exhaustion  from  venereal  excesses, 
onanism,  rapid  growth,  &c,  as  well  as  in  leucorrhoea,  diabetes,  kc.,  M. 
P^trequin  has  a  high  opinion  of  these  medicines.  He  is  contUiuing  his 
researches  on  their  action  in  certain  cases  of  sterility  from  asthenia, 
and  in  some  hyposthenio  affections  of  the  scalp,  such  as  early  baldness, 
alopecia,  ko. 

M.  P^trequin  has  confined  his  observations  to  a  limited  number  of  the 
ferro-manganic  preparations;  and  has  made  many  observations  before 
publishing  the  formute  which  he  finds  most  useful.  Having  found, 
even  at  an  early  period,  that  the  medicines  we/e  liable  to  adulteration, 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  competent  pharmaceutists. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  first  memoir,  in  1849,  these  medicines  have 
been  extensively  used  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  foreign  counties. 

The  formul»  are  few,  and  correspond  to  the  preparations  of  iron  gene- 
rally used  in  France.  They  are:  1.  Pills  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, or  of  iodide;  2.  Lozenges  of  lactate  of  iron  and  manganese; 
3.  Syrups  of  lactate  or  of  iodide  of  iron  and  manganese;  4.  Ferro- 
manganic  chocolate;  6.  Effervescing  solution  of  iron  and  manganese. 

It  has  been  observed  that  manganese  not  only  preserves  water,  but 
purifies  that  which  has  undergone  change  (Martin-Lauzer).     Ferro- 
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manganic  waters  (pi  which  there  are  many  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent)  can  be  preserved  and  carried  to  a  distance; — which  cannot 
generally  be  done  with  simple  ferrnginous  waters. 

M.  P^treqoin  commences  by  giving  the  powder  of  iron  and  manganese, 
with  some  vinous  drink;  he  then  administers  two  pills  daily,  one  before 
break&st  and  one  before  dinner,  replacing  them  soon  by  the  lozenges. 
The  syrups  and  chocolate  complete  the  treatment.  He  gives  the  medi- 
cines at  meal  time.  The  syrup  he  gives  before  breakfast,  in  doses  of  a 
tea-spoonful;  and  he  finds  it  useful  to  administer  directly  after  it  some 
infusion  of  centaury,  or  of  camomile  flowers  and  orange. 

Large  doses  are  unnecessary  and  useless;  for  they  are  liable  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system;  and  the 
re])aration  of  the  blood  is  slow  and  progressive,  and  cannot,  even  were  it 
desirable,  be  efifected  rapidly.  Besides,  the  iron  and  manganese  are  not 
absorbed  in  any  greater  quantity,  if  large  doses  are  given. 

Preparations  of  Manganese  and  Iron. — M.  BTTBnr-DuBUissoN,  of 
Lyons,  who  prepared  most  of  the  ferro-manganic  combinations  used  by 
M.  F^trequin,  has  published  an  interesting  brochure,  in  which  he  gives 
the  necessary  details  relating  to  the  subject.  The  following  formulss  are 
extracted  from  it. 

Powder  for  Effervescing  Solution  of  Manganese  and  Iron.  Take  of 
coarsely  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda,  20  parts;  tartaric  acid,  25  parts; 
powdered  sugar,  53  parts;  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  1^  part; 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  magnanese,  f  part:  mix  carefully,  and  keep 
in  well  stopped  bottles.  A  teaspoonful  is  mixed  with  each  glass  of  wine 
and  water  drunk  during  meal  time. 

PSls  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  Take  of  pure  crystallised 
sulphate  of  iron,  75  parts;  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  manganese,  25 
parts:  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  120  parts;  honey,  60  parts;  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Pills  of  20  centigrammes  (3  grains)  are  made; 
they  keep  easily,  without  becoming  oxidised,  in  well-closed  vessels. 
From  two  to  four  are  given  daily. 

Ferro-manganic  Chocolate.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese is  first  mixed  with  four  of  sugar,'  and  divided  into  large  lozenges; 
of  these  100  parts  (grammes)  are  mixed  with  500  of  chocolate  paste,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  100  parts  of  sugar  have  been  left  out.  This 
will  make  800  lozenges,  each  of  which  contains  about  8  centigrammes 
(nearly  half  a  grain)  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  chocolate 
decomposes  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  manganese  and  iron  of  the  saccha- 
rate  into  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  manganese;  there  is  no  metallic 
taste. 

Syrup  of  Lactate  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  Take  of  lactate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  4  parts;  powdered  sugar,  16  parts;  rub  together,  and 
add  of  distilled  water,  200  parts;  dissolve  rapidly,  and  pour  into  a 
matrass  over  a  water-bath,  containing  384  parts  of  broken  sugar:  filter 
the  solution.  This  syrup  contains  about  15  parts  of  lactate  of  iron  and  5 
of  lactate  of  manganese  in  3000  parts.  One  or  two  spoonfuls  are  taken  daily. 

Lozenges  of  Lactate  of  Iron  and  Manganese  are  made  by  adding  20 
parts  of  the  lactate  to  400  of  fine  sugar,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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water.     The  mass  will  make  840  lozenges;  of  which  six  or  eight  ard 
taken  daily. 

Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  M.  Barin-DubuiBson  forms 
a  Bolntion  of  iodide  of  iron  and  manganese,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
by  weight  to  two  of  water:  the  proportion  of  the  salts  is  about  three  of 
iodide  of  iron  to  one  of  iodide  of  manganese.  Six  parts  of  this  are  mixed 
with  294  of  simple  syrnp;  of  this,  M.  F^treqnin  gives  one  or  two  spoon- 
fnls  daily. 

Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  Take  of  the  officinal  solution 
prepared  by  M.  Burin-Dubuisson,  16  parts  (grammes) ;  honey,  5 
parte;  some  absorbent  powder,  9^  parts.  Divide  into  100  pills.  The 
honey  and  the  solution  are  first  mixed,  and  evaporated  at  first  rapidly, 
then  more  slowly,  to  10  parts.  Then  add  the  powder,  and  divide  the 
mass  into  four  parts,  which  must  be  rolled  in  powder  of  iron  reduced 
by  hydrogen;  each  of  these  must  then  be  divided  on  an  iron  plate  into 
25  pills,  and  again  rolled  in  the  iron  powder.  Finally,  they  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  tolu,  according  to  M.  Blancard's  process. 

All  these  preparations  must  be  made  very  carefully.  M.  Burin- 
Dubuisson  has  ascertained  that  the  commercial  salts  of  manganese  fre- 
quently contain  copper,  and  even  arsenic ;  be  hence  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  calcining  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  twice,  or  more  fre- 
quently, at  a  dark  red  heat,  and  of  carefully  testing  the  solution. — 
London  Journal  of  Medicine,  August,  1852,  p.  750. 


165.— ON  THE  THERAPEUTIC  ACTION  OF  FURFURINE, 

NICKEL,  &c. 

By  Prof.  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 

[Furfurine  is  an  alkaloid,  that  produces  in  poisonous  doses  upon  the 
lower  animals  many  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  quinine.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  properties  of  the  sulphate 
of  nickel.     The  Professor  says:] 

Sulphate  of  nickel  has  appeared  to  me  to  act  as  a  gentle  metallic 
tonic.  I  have  generally  used  it  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain, 
repeated  thrice  daily,  and  have  given  it  in  the  form  either  of  simple 
solution  or  of  pill.  In  large  doses  it  is  liable,  like  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  copper,  to  produce  sickness  and  nausea,  particularly  if  taken  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  I  have  generally  requested  it  to  be  taken  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  after  meals.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  as  the  result  of 
pretty  numerous  experiments  and  observations,  that  the  therapeutic 
actions  of  the  salts  of  nickel  and  manganese  correspond  in  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  therapeutic  actions  of  the  salts  of  iron  upon  the 
economy;  and  that  these  three  metals  might,  under  many  conditions, 
be  almost  used  as  therapeutic  substitutes  for  each  other.  But  they 
also  specifically  differ  from  each  other  in  some  respects.  For  example, 
in  one  most  interesting  case  the  sulphate  of  nickel  arrested  a  severe 
form  of  periodic  headache,  which  had  previously  defied  iron  in  many 
different  forms,  and  all  other  kinds  of  treatment  that  had  been  em> 
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ployed.  The  patient  eaine  from  Italy  last  aatumn,  in  ordet  to  place 
herself  under  my  professional  care;  and  for  some  months  I  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  my  predecessors  had  been  in  affording  her  any  relief.  But 
let  me  give  the  history  of  the  affection,  and  the  ultimate  result,  in  the 
lady's  own  words.  She  drew  up  the  following  note  of  her  case  several 
weeeks  ago: — 

'*  My  headaches  (she  writes)  came  on  soon  after  my  second  confine- 
ment in  August  1847,  and  continued  to  return  every  tenth  day  without 
intermission,  up  to  the  first  of  February  1852.  During  the  first  four 
years  I  was  in  Italy,  and  was  attended  by  medical  men  of  all  countries, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  I  also  tried  hydropathy  and  ho- 
moeopathy, the  latter  for  six  months,  but  all  without  the  slightest  effect. 
The  pain  came  on  in  a  small  spot  on  the  right  temple,  and  lasted  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  After  the  first  eight  hours  severe  sick- 
ness followed,  which  continued  up  to  the  sixteenth  hour.  During  the 
attacks  I  had  violent  cold  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  a  burning  fever. 
At  times  I  was  quite  delirious  from  the  violence  of  the  pain.  I  have 
taken  large  doses  of  steel,  iron,  and  quinine,  besides  many  other  sorts 
of  medicines.  The  quinine  I  took  at  first  only  two  days  before  the 
attack  was  expected.  I  then  took  six  grains  every  day  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  it  never  put  off  the  headache  a  moment  beyond  its  day  and 
hour,  nor  would  anything  that  I  could  do  bring  it  on  before  the  time. 
When  I  first  came  to  Scotland  to  be  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Simpson  in 
August,  1851,  he  gave  me  thirty  grains  of  quinine  a-day  for  three  days 
before  the  headache  was  to  come  on;  but  it  returned  to  its  hour,  and  as 
severe  as  ever.  This  was  tried  also  with  the  next  fit,  with  no  better 
success.  Dr.  Simpson  then  tried  successively  furfurine,  bebeerine,  and 
arsenic;  but  the  headaches  still  continued  up  to  the  1st  of  February, 
1852,  on  which  day  I  had  a  most  severe  attack.  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  gave  me  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  to  take;  since  whicb 
time,  to  my  astonishment,  my  usual  headaches  have  altogether  disap- 
peared." 

To  the  preceding  account  I  have  merely  to  add,  that,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  result  up  to  the  present  time,  the  cure  of  this  patient  from  the 
use  of  nickel  appears  entire  and  complete.  And  perhaps  it  is  but  proper 
to  remark,  that  this  result  seems  fairly  attributable  to  the  action  of  the 
nickel  alone,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  relief  under  the  use  of  any  of  the 
means  or  medicines  previously  employed  for  years;  while  convalescenoe 
distinctly  began  from  the  date  of  the  employment  of  the  metal  in 
question. 

Further,  it  is  perhaps  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  while  the 
disease  had  lasted  four  years  without  abatement,  its  subsidence  in 
February  could  not  be  the  result  of  change  of  climate,  as  the  lady  had 
already  resided  about  five  months  in  Edinburgh  or  ite  neighbourhood, 
without  any  noticeable  amelioration  in  the  recurrence  and  intensity  of 
the  headaches;  and  at  last  they  disappeared  under  the  nickel,  at  a  period 
of  the  year — viz.,  the  commencement  of  spring — at  which,  in  our  climate, 
headaches  and  other  periodic  diseases  are  known  to  be  specially  liable  to 
become  increased  and  aggravated. 

In  no  kind  of  case  is  the  beneficial  action  of  iron  more  remarkable 
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ihaiL  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea.  I  have  seen  nick^ 
in  a  similar  way  apparently  seryiceable  under  the  same  circnm&tanoesl 
In  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  I  gave  it  in  a  case  of  amenorrhoea  of  ten 
years'  daration.  The  amenorrhoea  soperrened  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
At  the  same  time  a  galvanic  intra-nterine  boogie  was  introduced,  and 
left  for  some  time  in  the  cavity  of  the  ntems.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  weeks  menstraation  took  place,  and  has  recurred  regularly  from 
tiiat  period.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
result  was  attributable  to  the  local  means  used,  and  what  share  the 
nickel  had  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  health. — Monthly  Journal 
tfMed.  Science,  August,  1852,  p,  135. 


166.— ON  IODINE. 
By  Dr.  Mebel 

• 

Iodine  is  a  remedy  which,  I  believe,  we  may  justly  call  anti-cbfscrcuic, 
viz.,  which  has  the  effect  of  promoting  directly  the  depuration  of  the 
organic  liquids  from  some  dyscrasic  elements.  I  am  far  from  saying  it 
is  a  general  anti-dyscrasic,  nor  can  I  approve  of  the  name  of  anti- 
scrofulous,  as  applied  to  it,  scrofulous  "being  still  a  very  vague,"  not  to 
say  superficial  expression.  But  I  can  state  the  fact,  that  I  have  seen 
improve,  under  its  use,  in  a  proportiondVy  short  time,  some  hundreds  of 
oases  with  different  complaints,  which  we  usually  call  scrofulous,  and 
above  all,  those  characterized  by  impetiginous  or  eczemato-impetiginous 
eruptions  over  the  skin,  the  improvement  or  cure  having  been  effected  in 
the  wards  of  the  children's  hospital,  toithout  the  influence  of  change  of 
air  or  baths,  the  usual  assistants  of  antimonial  and  other  remedies, 
regarded  as  anti-scrofulous,  but  which,  in  the  hospital  of  Pesth,  without 
those  assistants,  did  clearly  appear  inefficacious.  I  beg  to  state,  that  if 
remedies  would  be  subjected  to  similar  trials  in  large  hospitals,  as  we 
perform  them  in  Pesth,  with  iodine  and  some  other  substances,  by  and 
by  the  number  of  pharmacological  fallacies  would  become  reduced.  If 
any  one  should  ask  me,  in  what  manner  iodine  acts  as  anti-dyscrasic,  I 
am  not  perfectly  sure  how  to  answer.  It  acts,  evidently,  in  a  stimulant 
▼ay  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  the  kidneys,  and  upon  the  liver. 
The  latter  action  has  not  been  duly  noticed,  though  I  can  assure  you 
that  almost  all  bilious,  or  what  they  call  hepatic  constitutions,  are  most 
disagreeably  affected  even  by  small  doses  of  iodine,  so  that  these  tem- 
peraments are  seldom  allowed  to  pass  even  through  a  mild  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Dyspepsy^  for  bilious  vomiting,  is  a  frequent  effect, 
but  I  never  observed  bilious  diarrhoea.  The  most  obvious  effect  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  to  produce  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  the 
nose  connected ;  in  higher  degrees,  with  fever  and  headache,  it  acts  decidedly 
upon  the  urinary  apparatus,  commonly  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine, 
by  which  more  or  less  of  it  is  again  carried  out  of  the  body.  Its  action 
upon  the  skin  is  the  latest,  and  appears  as  consecutive  to  its  stimulant 
action  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Iodine  fever  resembles  catarrhal 
fever,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  perspiration.     Salivation,  and  some 
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and  18  freqtienily  followed  by  perspiration.    SaliTation,  and  some  other 
effects  of  it,  are  less  constant  and  importuit. 

In  some  individuals,  but  very  seldom  in  young  children,  we  have 
observed  a  slight  diminution  of  the  testes;  in  some  ladies  the  glandula 
mammaria  has  been  diminished.  These  effects  will  sooner  happen  under 
long-continued  small  doses  than  under  large  ones,  when  they  will  excite 
febrile  reaction. 

I  have  observed  that  the  more  there  was  of  iodine  fever,  with 
consequent  crisis,  the  more  evident  was  the  anti-dyscrasic  effect  of 
this  remedy. 

In  the  clinical  case-book  of  the  Ghildren*s  Hospital  of  Festh  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  different  affections  of  bones,  of  one  or  more 
years'  standing,  in  scrofulo- impetiginous  children,  which,  under  the 
phenomena  of  iodine-reaction,  have  been  cured  in  the  short  time  of  one 
to  three  months. 

After  all  that  I  have  seen,  it  seems  to  me  that  ihe  anti-dyscrasic 
action  of  iodine  is  not  a  directly  chemical  one,  like  that  of  iron  in  chlo- 
rosis, but  appears  to  depend  vpon  producing  a  sort  of  dtsturbtmce,  the 
reaction  vpon  which  is  followed  by  the  curative  effect.  From  this  it 
seems  to  follow  that  whilst  in  chlorosis  we  must  give  iron  in  frequently- 
repeated  small  doses,  iodine  must  be  administered  in  the  opposite  way. 
Many  cases,  however,  may  be  improved  or  cured  without  fever.  Fever  has 
also  its  minimum  in  the  body,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

From  the  above  statements  it  results  that  iodine,  in  order  to  become 
a  strong  curative  power,  requires  a  constitution  fit  for  its  reception 
and  reaction  upon  it.  Now,  full,  phlegmatic,  or  lymphatic  constitu- 
tions bear  it  the  best,  the  nervous  less,  the  bilious  the  least  of  all. 
Atrophy  and  anaemia  must  be  removed  before  we  commence  with 
iodine.  And  when  we  consider  that  atrophy  is  the  most  direct  indication 
for  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  most  direct  counter-indication  for  iodine,  it 
becomes  clear  that  these  remedies  act  in  an  opposite  way,  and  that  cod- 
liver  oil  owes  not  its  effects  to  its  infinitessimal  part  of  iodine. 

Now,  I  should  feel  very  glad  were  I,  able  to  point  out  to  you  and 
describe  more  exactly  the  cases  in  which  you  may  expect  advantages 
from  iodine.  But,  without  having  before  us  the  patiente,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  you  exact  directions. 

Comparatively  full  phlegmatic  constitutions,  affected  with  eczema- 
impetiginoeum,  or  even  with  caries,  supported,  in  general,  the  strongest 
iodine  treatment,  and  had  the  best  results  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
results  we  had  in  the  Children's  Hospital  with  that  remedy.  On  the 
contrary,  prurigo,  impetigo,  achor,  lupus,  scrofulous,  or  tuberculous 
infiltration  of  the  glands,  do  not  yield  to  the  iodine  treatment. 
Catarrho-scrofnlouB  conjunctivitis  also  excludes  the  use  of  iodine,  be- 
cause  under  its  action  the  inflammatory  character  of  this  affection  almost 
constantly  increases  long  before  an  anti-dyscrasic  effect  conld  be  obtained. 
On  the  contrary,  I  frequently  succeeded  with  it  in  torpid  forms  of  swell- 
ing of  the  meibomian  glands. 

If  a  dyscrasic  local  affection,  which  we  think  proper  to  be  success- 
fully treated  with  iodine,  does  occur  in  an  emaciated  child,  we  must, 
before  its  use,  improve  the  constitution  with  cod-liver  oil;  if  the  subject 
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ii  tomaac,  %  aonne  of  iron  most  precede.  la  children  of  a  nervous 
temperament)  or  where  we  .enooontfW  a  great  disposition  to  catarrhal 
irrigation  of  the  Intestines,  we  aanst  the  iodine  fareatment  with  opinm 
•r  Dover's  powders. — Provincial  Med,  cmd  Surgicai  Journal^  May  26, 
1852,  p.  268. 


167.-CrHLO£OPOBM  IN  SCOTLAND. 

[Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinhurgh,  in  remarking  upon  this  subject,  observes:} 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  death  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  from  the  nse  of 
chloroform  in  midwifery,  out  of  the  many  thousand  cases  in  which  it 
has  now  been  employed  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Nor,  indeed^  does 
the  obstetric  patient  run  anything  like  the  risk  of  the  surgical  patienfc; 
for,  in  midwifery,  though  the  ansesthetic  is  required  to  be  given  for  a  far 
longer  period,  it  does  not  require  to  be  given  so  deeply  as  in  surgery. 

Since  November,  1847,  I  have  only  attended  twelve  cases  of  labour 
in  which  chloroform  was  not  used  during  delivery.  In  all  my  other 
cases  I  have  employed  it;  and  none  of  those  patients,  I  venture  to  say, 
who  have  used  it,  would  again  choose  to  suffer  the  unnecessary  pains 
attendant  upon  labour  without  it  Host  of  my  obstetric  brethren  employ 
it  as  frequently  as  I  do.  After  once  beginning  its  uae  at  an  obstetric 
esse,  I  generally  leave  its  exhibition  to  be  continued  by  the  nurse,  or  by 
any  intelligent  friend  of  the  patient  who  may  be  in  the  room.  Some  of 
our  midwives  use  it  in  the  cases  which  they  themselves  attend.  Two 
weeks  ago,  one  of  them  told  me  that  she  had  now  employed  it  herself  in 
her  own  practice  in  above  fifty  cases,  with  nothing  but  the  happiest 
results,  and  without  meeting  with  any  eircnmstanees  to  give  her  the 
slightest  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  its  employment. 

Chloroform  is  maoufiactured  to  a  large  extent  by  three  or  four  ohemi- 
cal  establishments  in  Edinburgh;  and  as  its  high  i^rice  in  England  has 
been,  I  believe,  one  great  cause  of  its  slow  introduction  into  general 
jNractioe  among  you,  let  me  state*  that  with  us  it  is  usually  sold  whole- 
sale to  apothecaries  at  six  or  seven  diillings  per  pound  weight;  and  it  is 
retailed  to  medical  men  at  eightpence,  and  to  the  general 'public  at  one 
shilling  the  ounce  per  weight    It  ought  to  be  as  cheap  in  the  South. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  Scotland,  where  chloroform  is  employed  so 
very  extensively  and  so  very  successfully  by  medical  men  and  others,  it 
is  ever  exhilnted  by  any  one  except  on  a  handkerchief,  towel,  or  the  like; 
no  kind  of  formal  apparatus  is  used.  Doubtless,  one  principal  point 
consists  in  diluting  ito  vaponr  sufficiently  fireely  with  air,  and  this  can 
always  be  readily  accomplished  when  a  handkerohirf  is  employed.  Some 
American  and  English  practitioners  have  proposed  to  rendsr  the  vapour 
of  diloroform  less  strong  by  diluting  it  when  used  with  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  ether,  or  of  iJoohol  (as  in  the  so-called  diloric  ether).  But 
alcohol,  &c.,  oHen  leave  beadaohe  and  excitement,  which  chloroform 
does  not  And  it  is  surely  a  thousand-fold  better  to  dilute  it  with  the 
vapour  of  "oommon  atmospherie  air,'*  than  with  any  other  diluting 
nediuB.'--Jf€dL  Tim«9  tmd  Gaaxtte^  Jwm  19»  1852,  p.  628. 
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168. — On  a  New  Kind  of  Alcohol — It  is  said  that  a  new  kind  of 
alcohol  has  been  disooTered  by  M.  Wnrtz,  a  professor  at  the  Eoole  de 
M^^ne,  at  Faris^  by  repeated  distillations  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
potatoes.  Its  composition  is  represented  to  be  Cs  Hio  O2.  He  terms  it 
alco6l  entylique, — Provincial  Med,  oaad  Surgical  Journal,  Sept  29, 1852, 
p,  518. 


169.— ON  PAGLIARI'S  HEMOSTATIC. 

By  M.  SSDILLOT. 

M.  Pagliari,  a  pharmacien  at  Rome,  professes  to  have  discovered  a  styptic 
liquor  of  great  power;  and  several  of  the  ofScers  of  the  French  army 
have  testified  to  its  efficacy.  M.  Sedillot  has  also,  on  several  occasions, 
brought  forward  cases  in  corroboration;  and  in  the  present  paper  he 
adduces  additional  ones,  in  some  of  which,  considerable  vessels,  although 
not  those  of  the  first  class,  furnished  the  blood.  He  says  that  it  has 
been  objected,  that  compression  is  employed  by  means  of  bandages  and 
charpie;  but  this  is  merely  to  prevent  the  coagula  which  fonn  being 
removed  from  the  mouths  t)f  the  vessels;  and  it  has  only  to  be  continued 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  So  little  plastic  is  human  blood, 
that  compression  alone,  unaided  by  styptics,  would  have  to  be  so  pro- 
longed and  forcible,  that  it  would  risk  the  formation  of  ulcers  or  gangrene 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  was  applied. 

M.  Pagliari  has  now  revealed  the  composition,  which  is  as  follows: 
Eight  ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  one  pound  of  alum,  and  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  boiled  together  for  six  hours  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  the 
vaporized  water  being  constantly  replaced  by  hot  water,  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  ebullition,  and  the  resinous  mass  kept  stirred  round.  The 
fluid  is  then  filtered,  and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  It  is  limpid, 
slightly  styptic  in  taste,  aromatic  in  odour,  and  the  colour  of  champagne. 
M.  Hepp,  of  Strasburg,  has  substituted  white  resin  for  the  benzoin. 
Every  drop  of  this  fluid  poured  into  a  glass  containing  human  blood 
produces  an  instantaneous  magma;  and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
the  styptic  to  the  quantity  of  tiie  blood,  a  dense,  homogenous,  blackish 
mass  results. 

Many  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  surgeon  may  not  be  able  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ligature,  as  in  the  case  of  friable  arteries,  secondary 
hemorrhage  from  deep-seated,  painful,  or  inflamed  wounds,  tiie  impossi- 
bility of  seizing  the  artery,  or  where  the  hemorrhage  results  from  numer- 
ous arterioles,  which  are  too  small  or  retracted,  or  from  veins  and 
capillary  vessels.  In  all  cases,  in  fiict,  where  compression  is  now  usually 
employed,  without  much  benefit  being  expected  to  result  from  it,  and 
often,  indeed,  proving  useless  or  dangerous,  this  fluid  seems  indicated. — 
Bull  de  Thir.,  torn.  xKl  p.  491— 502.— Bnt.  and  For.  Med-Chir. 
Review,  Oct.  1862,  p.  558. 
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170.— ON   THE   SECONDARY   DEGENERATION    OP   PARTI- 
CULAR FASCICULI  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD,  AND  OF 
THEIR  CONTINUATION  TO  THE  BRAIN. 

By  Db.  LuDWia  Tubck. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Turck's  reswmi  of  the  dednctions  which  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  draw  from  his  obserYations: — 

1st.  When,  owing  to  protracted  disease  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
oolamn,  the  nervous  cnrrents,  through  certain  fasciculi,  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  interrupted,  these  fasciculi,  in  consequence  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  their  ofBce,  have  produced  within  them  numbers  of  granular 
cells;  these  represent  the  beginning  of  a  more  complete  metamorphosis, 
to  be  perfected  after  a  further  lapse  of  time. 

2nd.  When,  in  such  cases,  transverse  sections  are  made  through  the 
spinal  marrow,  medulla  oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  and  the  brain  and  its 
ganglia,  and  those  points  which  are  shown  by  the  presence  of  abnormal 
cells  uiK>n  these  sections  to  be  diseased  are  compared  with  reference  to 
theii*  position,  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  the  anatomical  track  of  these 
secondarily  diseased  fasciculi,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  course  of  nervous  currents.  The  results  which  follow  agree  in 
part  with  the  previous  views  of  the  direction  of  nerve-fibr^,  and 
are  partly  such  as  could  not  be  reached  by  anatomy  and  physiology 
alone. 

8rd.  A  fasciculus  of  the  spinal  marrow  descends  from  the  cms 
cerebri,  continuing  through  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 'the  pons  Varolii 
and  pyramid  of  the  same  side,  until,  reaching  the  decussation  of 
the  latter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (in  one  case  in  two  fasciculi), 
it  passes  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  descends  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  spinal  cord,  constituting  the  posterior  half  of  its  lateral 
column.  This  we  designate  the  "pyramidal  track  of  the  lateral 
column." 

4th.  The  '*  pyramidal  track  of  the  lateral  column  "  conveys  a  centri- 
fugal current  proceeding  from  the  prominentse  lentiformes,  corpora 
striata,  optic  thalamus,  and  medullary  matter  of  the  cerebrum  (of 
which  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  is  a  motor  impulse), 
towards  that  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  diseased  half  of  the  brain, 
but  to  the  same  side  on  whioh  the  fasciculus  conducting  this  current 
is  placed  in  the  spinal  column.  This  track  is  found  to  be  diseased 
secondarily  throughout,  in  cases  of  chronic  apoplexy  and  other  en- 
cephalic affections. 

5th.  A  second  fasciculus  proceeds  from  the  crus  cerebri,  and  through 
the  pons  Varolii  of  the  same  side,  as  longitudinal  fibres;  but  insteiid  of 
crossing  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  was  the  case  with  the  preceding 
pyramidal  track,  this  second  fasciculus  descends  on  the  same  side  of  tiie 
spinal  cord,  as  an  internal  division  of  the  anterior  column,  where, 
iiowever,  its  secondary  affections  terminate  rather  higher  than  those  of 
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the  posterior  section  of  the  opposite  lateral  colamn.    This  we  call  the 
"  enveloping  track  of  the  anterior  column.*' 

6th.  The  **  enveloping  track  of  the  anterior  column  "  conveys  an  im- 
pulse in  a  centrifugal  direction  to  that  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  likewise  opposite  to  the  conducting  track  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  and  brought  from  the  prominentias  lentiformes,  and 
corpora  striata.  This  track  probably  conveys  a  motor  impulse,  and  it  is 
found  secondarily  affected  when  disease  exists  in  one  or  both  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ganglia  of  the  brain. 

7th.  With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  tracks,  neither  the 
grey  matter  nor  any  other  of  the  fasciculi  was  found  diseased  secondarily 
to  affection  of  the  brain. 

8th.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the  motor  impulses,  proceeding  from 
the  cerebrum,  are  conducted  downwards  through  these  two  above-men- 
tioned tracks  alone,  or  seek  some  other  way. 

9th.  The  internal  section  of  the  posterior  column  continues  through 
the  soft  fasciculi  of  the  crura,  and  appears  to  reach  its  final  termination 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  By  this  track  a  centripetal  nervous, 
current  is  conducted,  and  it  is  found  secondarily  diseased  above  that* 
point  in  the  spinal  cord  at  which  effusion  has  destroyed  the  conducting 
power  and  arrested  the  centripetal  stream. 

10th.  A  second  track,  likewise  centripetal,  is  found  in  the  posterior 
half  of  the  lateral  column,  and  consequently  a  deposition  of  granular 
cells  within  this  track  above  a  point  at  which  an  affection  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  have  occurred.  In  this  posterior  half  there  is  both  a  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  conduction.  The  fasciculi  united  in  the  posterior 
half  of  the  lateral  column  separate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cen- 
trifugal coming  from  the  pyramids,  whilst  the  centripetal  in  the  medulla, 
directing  itself  always  more  backwards,  mounts  to  the  corpora  resti- 
formia. 

11th.  With  the  exception  of  the  centripetal  tracks  mentioned  in 
Nos.  9  and  10,  neither  the  grey  matter  nor  any  other  fasciculi  of  the 
spinal  cord  were  found  secondarily  diseased. 

12th.  Whether  through  these  two  tracks  the  sonde  of  muscular  ton- 
icity or  ordinary  sensation  is  manifested,  remains  at  the  present  un- 
ascertained. 

13th.  The  remaining  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be  considered 
as  separated  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  character  from  those 
that  have  been  treated  of  above.  In  the  first  place,  the  separation 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  exhibited  between  the 
external  and  internal  sections  of  the  anterior  column  by  the  sulcus  inter- 
medins anterior,  is  established  as  a  complete  division  of  those  parts 
extending  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  same  is  pro- 
bable with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  posterior  column  into  two 
lateral  sections  by  the  sulcus  intermedins  posterior,  although  this  is  only 
demonstrated  so  far  as  the  fourth  thoracic .  pair  of  nerves.     A  simiUur 
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diTision  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  seetions  of  tbe 
lateral  column,  not  exhibited,  howeyer,  by  any  external  mark  of  sepa- 
ration. Each  half,  therefore,  of  the  spinal  oord  includes  six  &8cicalL 
Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  these  &scicnli  do  not  conduct  a  centripetal 
current  originating  in  either  the  lower  extremities  or  the  lower  section 
of  the  trunk;  perhaps  they  may  serve  for  such  currents  from  the  upper 
extremities,  or  the  superior  portions  of  the  trunk,  but  this  is  not  pro- 
bable. And  it  is  yei  undecided  whether  tiiese  tracks  are  used  by 
centrifugal  stimulation  baring  its  origin  in  special  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebellum. 

14th.  The  grey  matt^  is  not  subject  to  the  formation  within  it  of  these 
abnormal  cells;  from  which,  however,  no  conclusion  can  be  absolutely 
drawn  with  regard  to  its  powers  of  conducticm. — Transactions  of  the 
Imperial  AcadoMf  of  Science,  Vienna,  1851. 
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